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PEEFACE. 


Ik  writing  a  new  Treatise  on  Mental  Diseases,  I  have  not  been 
blind  to  the  wealth  of  available  literature  in  this  department^ 
nor  to  the  claims  upon  the  Student's  attention  of  such  works 
as  tke  classical  Manual  of  Bucknill  &  Tuke,  the  English 
translation  of  Griesinger's  Treatise,  and  the  admirable  Lectures 
of  Dr.  Blandford,  nor  again  to  the  more  recent  additions  to 
Dr.  Biistowe's  Clinical  Medici/M^  and  the  works  of  Dra 
Sankej,  Clouston,  and  Savage. 

It  has,  however,  been  my  special  object  to  present  a  risu/nU 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  connections  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  of  the  architecture  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  more  especially  of  the  cortical  envelope  as 
the  essential  organ — the  material  substratum — of  Mind ;  and  to 
afford  a  concise  account  of  the  morbid  changes  found  in  the 
brain  of  the  insane,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  recent  research. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  disproportionate  amount  of  attention 
has  been  paid  in  former  text-books  to  the  clinical  aspects  of 
Insanity,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  attempt  to  deal  more  fully 
with  the  organisation  of  the  material  substratum  of  mind,  and 
with  the  evidences  of  morbid  change  to  which  it  is  prone,  will 
not  prove  unwelcome  to  the  Student  of  Mental  Disease. 

In  the  AruUomical  Section^  I  have  endeavoured  to  comprise 
such  information  as  shall  prove  of  utility  to  a  more  thorough 
conception  of  the  ground-plan  and  superstructure  of  the  nervous 
system ;  and  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  special  emphasis 
has  been  advisedly  bestowed  upon  the  cortical  envelope — the 
structure,  nature,  and  autonomy  of  the  nerve-cell. 


Vm  PBSFACE. 

The  Clinical  Section  comprises  statisti63  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  4,000  cases  of  Insanity  in  both  sexes,  treated  at  the 
West  Biding  Asylum. 

In  the  PaOiclogioal  Section,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice 
to  certain  morbid  processes,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  history  of  Insanity;  and  more 
particularly  would  I  here  allude  to  the  functions  of  the  Lymph- 
connective  system  of  the  Brain,  and  the  life-history  of  the 
"  Scavenger-cell." 

To  my  publishers  I  would  desire  to  express  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  consideration  uniformly  received  at  their  hands, 
despite  the  delay  which  has  unavoidably  occurred — for  the 
liberal  supply  of  illustrations,  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
work  of  this  description,  and  for  the  special  care  taken  in 
their  production.  I  can  add  my  testimony  to  the  admirable 
faithfulness  with  which  my  drawings  have  been  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Danielsson. 

I  have  also  to  express  my  obligations  to  my  coUeague, 
Mr.  St.  John  Bullen,  for  reference  to  a  compilation  of  Statistics 
from  the  Pathological  Becords  of  this  Asylum,  and  for  material 
assistance  in  the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets. 

Wbst  RmiNO  AsTLim, 
Wakxfuld,  November,  1889. 
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PLATE  I. 
Illustrative  of  the  *'  Motor  Type  **  of  Cortex.  Page  60. 

The  section  taken  from  the  extra-limbic  area  of  rabbit's  brain,  near  the  frontal 
pole  of  hemisphere,     x  200. 

The  three  small  iigures  represent  the  mesial,  basal,  and  coronal  aspect  re- 
spectively of  the  rabbit's  brain,  showing  distribution  of  the  various  types  of 
cortex. 

A.  Sub-frontal  and  sub-parietal  segments  of  the  limbic  fissure.  B.  Gyrus 
hippocampi  or  lower  limbic  arc.  C.  Limbic  fissure^  D.  Occipital  pole. 
£.  Frontal  pole.  F.  Olfactory  bulbs.  6.  Optic  tract.  L  Olfactory  root. 
J.  Corpus  callosum.  K.  Parietal  sulcus.  S.  Sylvian  depression.  T.  Limbic 
fissure.    The  types  of  cortex  are  indicated  by  the  subjacent  scheme. 

PLATE  II.  Page  70. 

Fig.  1.  Illustrative  of  the  "Motor  Type**  of  Cortex. 

Taken  from  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  of  the  pig  to  exhibit  its  five- 
laminated  type  with  the  nests  or  clustered  ganglionic  cells,     x  76. 

Fig.  2.  "  Motor  Cortex  "  of  Pig. 
Nerve-elements  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  layers  respectively,     x  306. 

PLATE  III.  Page  88. 

Fig.  1.  Illustrative  of  the  "  Sensory  Type  "  of  Cortex. 

Taken  from  the  first  annectant  gyrus  of  human  brain,     x  65. 

Fig.  2.  "  Sensory  Type  **  of  Cortex. 

Nerve-elements  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  layers  of  first  annectant 
gyms  of  human  brain,      x  157. 

PLATE  IV.  Page  04. 

Fig.  1.  "Sensory  Cortex." 

Taken  from  the  "  modified  upper  limbic  "  type  in  the  brain  of  the  rabbit. 

This  area  is  represented  in  the  small  figures  of  the  rabbit's  brain  on  this  plate  by 

the  dotted  area  covering  the  inner  and  mesial  aspect  posteriorly,  internal  to  the 

parietal  sulcus,  K. 

b 
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Pio.  2.  '<  Modified  Olfactory  Type." 

Taken  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lower  limbic  arc  of  the  rabbit's  brain. 
The  area  is  represented  in  the  first  of  the  three  figures,  and  is  lettered  T.    The 
large  swollen  cells  of  the  second  layer  is  a  notable  feature  of  this  cortical  area. 
X  210. 

PLATE  V.  Page  106. 

Section  through  "Motor  Cortex"  of  Brain  of  Cat. 

Specially  prepared  to  show  relationships  existing  between  the  nenre-cells  and 
the  lymphatic  channels  and  saccules  of  cortex.  The  connection  of  the  pericellular 
sacs  with  the  blood-vessels  is  clearly  indicated,  as  is  also  the  arching  of  the 
nutrient  vessel  around  the  nerve-celL  The  perivascular  nuclei  in  some  cases 
alone  indicate  the  position  of  the  lymphatic  sheath. 

PLATE  VX  Page  468. 

Fio.  1.  Degeneration  of  Medullated  Fibres  in  Lateral  Columns  of  Spinal 
Cord  forming  so-called  "Miliary  Sclerosis,"  as  seen  under  a  Low- 
power  OBJECmVE. 

The  pale  nodular  structures  are  the  "  miliary  "  patches  into  which  varicose  and 
moniliform  fibres  are  seen  to  pass ;  most  of  such  patches  are  multilocular,  and  are 
surrounded  by  deep-stained  sclerosed  tissue. 

Fig.  2.  *' Colloid"  Patches  resulting  from  Degeneration  of  Medullated 
Fibres  of  Spinal  Cord — more  Highly  Magnified. 

The  multilocular  constitution  of  the  patch  is  indicated  by  delicate  outlines; 
axis-cylinders  devoid  of  medulla  are  seen  passing  into  the  degenerated  focus ;  and 
a  scavenger-cell  is  seen  thrusting  its  ramifying  processes  into  the  substance  of  the 
oolloid  patch. 

Fig.  3.  "Colloid"  Patch  still  more  Highly  Magnified  to  show  the 
Outline  of  Multilocular  Material  with  a  Fine  Stroma  of  Elastic 
Fibres  Around,     x  350. 

PLATE  VU.  Page  462. 

Degeneration  of  Nerve-fibres  of  Lateral  Columns  of  Spinal  Cord  in 
SO-CALLED  "  Colloid  Degeneration  "  of  these  Tracts. 

The  axis-cylinders  are  seen  stripped  of  their  medullated  sheath,  or  surrounded 
by  moniliform  medulla  undergoing  granular  degeneration,  each  with  a  super- 
imposed nucleus,  which  really  represents  a  young  scavenger-celL  At  other  parts 
of  the  field  the  medulla  is  seen  in  process  of  segmentation,  and  attacked  by 
scavenger-cells  crowded  with  granular  contents. 

PLATE  Vni.  Page  466. 

"Colloid  Degeneration." 

Portion  of  inferior  olivary  and  acccssoiy  olivary  bodies  in  a  case  of  glosso-labio- 
laryngeal  paralysis  {T,  fT.,  p.  466),  showing  spheroidal  products  of  degenerated 
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mednllated  fibre,  and  the  complete  imnmnity  firom  morbid  change  presented  by 
the  grey  matter,      x  22. 

PLATE  IX.  Page  472. 

Fio.  1.— "Ck)LLoiD  Dkgxnk&ation." 

Showing  degeneration  of  the  medullated  arciform  fibres  of  the  first  layer  of  the 
cortex  in  a  case  of  chronic  alcoholic  insanity.  A  deep-stained  scleroos  belt  bonnds 
the  outer  zone,  crowded  with  degenerated  prodncts  of  mednllated  fibre  forming 
<< colloid"  bodies  arranged  in  linear  series.  Active  scavenger-cells  are  seen 
scattered  profusely  throughout  the  morbid  patch,      x  350. 

Fio.  2.— **Ck)LLoiD"  Tbansfo&mation  op  Medullated  Fibbe  vorhino  the 

AbCIPORM  StBEPE  07  THE  PERIPHERAL  ZoNE  OE   THE  CORTEZ  IK  A  CaSE  OE 

Advanced  Senile  Atrophy  of  the  Brain. 

Numerous  scavenger-cells  are  scattered  amongst  the  degenerate  fibres,  and  oil- 
globules  crowd  upon  the  vessels  in  their  vicinity,      x  350. 

PLATE   X.  Page  480. 

To  Illustrate  Sclerosis  of  Cerebellar  Cortsx  in  a  Case  of 

Epileptic  Imbecility. 

A.  Healthy  leaflet  closely  adjoining  diseased  tract,  showing  the  cells  of  Purkinje 
uninvolved. 

B.  The  sclerosed  leaflets  united  firmly  together,  the  cells  of  Purkinje  absent, 
and  the  normal  structure  completely  altered. 

PLATE    XI.  Page  488. 

To  Illustrate  Sclerosis  of  Cornu  Ammonis  in  Epileptic  Insanity. 

A.  Peripheral  zone  in  gyrus  hippocampi. 

B.  Vacuolated  cells  beneath  the  above. 

PLATE   XIL  Page496w 

Vacuolation  of  Nuclei  of  Nerve-Cells. 

To  illustrate  extreme  degrees  of  tMs  change  in  the  elements  of  the  second  and 
third  layers  of  the  cortex— human  brain.  The  nucleus,  which  in  the  normal  state 
should  stain  much  deeper  than  the  cell,  remains  colourless  or  is  swollen  into  one 
large  vacuole.  At  times  such  a  vacuole  appears  to  have  burst  through  the 
cell-protoplasm,  or  the  latter  contains  numerous  small  vacuoles,  the  unaffected 
protoplasm  still  staining  deeply. 

PLATE  XHL  Page  602. 

Extreme  Degrees  of  Vacuolation  in  the  Multipolar  Ganglionic 

Cells  of  Spinal  Cord. 

The  coincidence  of  granular  degeneration,  and  vacuolation  is  here  seen.  The 
cells  are  swollen  with  bright  translucent  contents,  or  indurated  and  devoid  of 
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branches.     The  retracted  protoplasm  and  displaced  nucleus  are  evident  features. 
X  350. 

PLATE  XIV.  Page  608. 

Fusoous  Degeneration  of  Laboe  Ganolionio  Cells  from  the 

Motor  Cortex  of  Huican  Braik. 

« 

The  pale  patches  represent  the  areas  of  pigmentary  degeneration,  the  mass  being 
coarsely  granular  and  of  bright  yellow  tint.  The  unaffected  protoplasm  is  seen 
retracted  and  stained  by  the  aniline  dye,  and  the  apex  of  one  of  these  cells  is 
pigmented  and  stunted,      x  350. 

PLATE  XV.  Page  618. 

Fio.  1. — Fatty  Degeneration  and  Atrophic  Shrinking  of  the  Peripheral 
Zone  (1st  Layer)  of  Cortex  in  a  Case  of  Advanced  Senile  Atrophy 
OF  THE  Brain,  tab  en  from  a  Section  of  the  Ascending  Frontal  Con- 
volution. 

Scavenger-elements  are  seen  profusely  scattered  through  the  upper  layers, 
invading  the  vascular-tracts  and  surrounding  the  nerve-cells.  The  latter  are 
diminished  in  numbers,  and  a  notable  sclerous  shrinking  of  these  superficial  layers 
of  the  cortex  is  evident,      x  130. 

Fig.  2.  Fatty  Disintegration  of  Cortex  in  a  Case  of  Advanced  Senile 

Atrophy  of  the  Brain. 

The  peripheral  zone  (first  layer)  is  here  delineated,  the  vascular  walls  as  well  as 
the  scavenger-cells  are  surrounded  by  collections  of  oil-globules  and  fatty  d^ris. 
X  350. 

Fig.  3.  Nerve-cells  from  the  Deeper  Layers  of  the  Cortex  undergoing 
Disintegration  and  Eemoval  by  the  Agency  of  Scavenger-celus  which 
surround  them. 

The  nerve-cells  are  seen  in  different  stages  of  degeneration — swollen,  irregular 
and  deformed,  devoid  of  branching  processes,  or  reduced  to  a  formless  heap  of 
granular  debris  still  enclosing  the  nucleus.  The  scavenger-cells  contain  numerous 
coarse  granules  in  their  interior,  deeply  stained  and  similar  to  the  products  of 
nerve-disintegration  around  them,     x  350. 

PLATE  XVL  Page  628. 

Fig.  1.  Granular  Degeneration  of  Nerve-cells. 

Taken  from  the  fifth  layer  of  motor  cortex  in  a  case  of  chronic  alcoholic  insanity. 
Proliferation  of  the  perivascular  nuclei  as  well  as  the  pericellular  elements  is 
evident,  and  a  coarse  granular  degeneration  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  nerve-oell 
has  occurred,     x  210. 

Fig.  2.  Invasion  of  Deepest   or  Spindle-cell  Layer  of   the  Cortex  by 
Scavenger-cells  in  a  Case  of  Chronic  Alcoholic  Insanity. 

The  blood-vessels  which  are  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  are  crowded  by 
perivascular  nuclei  and  surrounded  by  numerous  scavenger-elements,     x  180. 
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Fio.  3b  Anburtsmal  Dilatation  of  Pbriyasoulab  Sao  in  a  Case  or 

Obnkbal  Pabaltbis.     X  210. 
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THE   SPINAL   CORD. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  consists  of  a  series  of  longitudinally  disposed 
columns  of  white  medullated  nerve  fibre,  arranged  around  a  central 
axis  of  grey  ganglionic  substance,  which  in  its  turn  surrounds  a  central 
cavity  or  cavities.  Both  white  and  grey  columns  constitute  symmetri- 
cal and  bilaterally  disposed  halves,  reminding  us  of  the  double  gangli- 
onic cord  in  the  invertebratay  and  are  connected  across  the  middle  line 
by  a  system  of  commissural  fibres,  and  by  certain  tracts  of  the  white 
columns  which  decussate  from  the  one  half  into  the  other  at  different 
levels  of  the  system.  We  have  certain  points  to  allude  to,  both  as 
regards  the  idea  of  "medullated  columns"  and  the  central  "grey  axis,*' 
as  well  as  the  "  bilateral  symmetry  "  referred  to,  ere  we  describe  in 
detail  the  structures  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  the  central  grey  axis  surrounding  the  central 
cavity  should  not  be  considered  altogether  in  the  light  of  a  uniform 
column  of  grey  matter,  but  rather  as  a  series  of  ganglionic  masses, 
which,  fused  together  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord, 
become  dissevered  into  separate  masses  in  the  medulla  Oblong^ata^ 
and  into  the  much  larger  and  more  important  ganglionic  masses  at  the 
base  of  the  cerebrum.  Although  fused  in  the  spinal  cord,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  primitive  ganglionic  type  of  the  invertehrcUa  can  still  be 
traced  in  the  enlargement  of  the  grey  substance  at  the  level  of  each 
spinal  nerve,  mapping  off,  as  it  were,  each  spinal  segment  from  its 
neighbour  above  and  below  it. 

In  the  next  place,  the  columns  of  white  medullated  fibre  are  not 
ccntinuaus  tracts  throughout  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis;  they  consti- 
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tute  i-ather  a  multiplicity  of  smaller  columns,  each  of  which  varies  in 
its  destination,  and  consequently  in  its  longitudinal  extent  We  may 
<5orrectly  presume  that — taking  as  the  longest  course  pursued  by  these 
medullated  tracts  that  of  fibres  arising  from  the  grey  cortex  of  the 
<^rebrum,  and  passing  down  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  to  terminate 
in  the  motor  cells  for  the  lower  extremities  in  the  lumbar  region — we 
have  between  these  and  the  shortest  every  intermediate  length  of 
medullated  fibre,  interrupted  by  the  ganglionic  masses  to  which  it  is 
destined.  The  sitortest  fibres  will  probably  be  a  series  of  fibres  running 
as  longUudinaZ  commissures  between  the  neighbouring  spinal  segments 
alluded  to :  these  occur  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of 
the  cord. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  fibres  as  being  "  interrupted "  by  the  grey 
matter,  by  which  we  must  understand  the  important  fiEtct,  that  at  such 
points  an  organic  connection  is  established  between  the  nerve  fibres 
and  the  nerve  cells  which  abound  in  the  grey  matter  at  these  points  of 
interruption,  and  from  which  cells  a  fresh  start  of  fibres  is  made  into 
other  realms. 

With  respect  to  the  bilateral  symmetry  of  these  two  halves  of  the 
<;erebro-spinal  axis,  it  must  be  also  stated  that  although  at  a  first  glance 
the  various  parts  constituting  the  brain,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord, 
would  appear  to  exactly  reproduce  such  symmetry  of  arrangement, 
yet  in  the  former,  a  lateral  asymmetry  is  detected  by  a  more  careful 
consideration  of  its  cortical  envelope,  the  convolutionary  surface  of 
which  varies  very  considerably  in  either  hemisphere  as  regards 
urrangement  and  complexity  of  gyri,  and  superficial  area  of  grey 
matter.  This  bilateral  asymmetry  apparently  conforms  to  the  extreme 
differentiation  in  structure,  accompanying  the  more  independent  func- 
tional activity  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  histological  research 
teaches  us  still  more  forcibly  how  infinite  become  the  possibilities  for 
this  hemispheric  differentiation. 

We  must  likewise  attend  to  the  reversal  of  conditions  in  the  case  of 
the  white  and  grey  matter  constituting  the  large  cranial  ganglionic 
structures  and  the  spinal  cord  respectively.  In  the  latter — the  spinal 
cord — the  grey  matter  is  central,  and  is  invested  externally  by  the  white 
nerve  fibre ;  in  the  former,  as  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  cere- 
belluniy  the  white  medulla  is  central,  and  invested  externally  by  an 
envelope  of  grey  cortex.  We  need  only  state  here  that  the  last  is 
the  type  assumed  by  those  ganglionic  levels  which  form  the  starting- 
point  of  fibres  for  centric  destinations :  the  first  is  the  type  assumed 
for  the  reception  of  such  centric  diffusions.  Wherever  centric  fibres 
terminate  in  this  radiate  manner,  there  the  grey  cortex  assumes  a  sort 
of  outer  capsular  investment  and  the  medullated  fasciculi  its  centric 
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core.    We  shall  find  this  appertain  to  the  radiating  fibres  received  by 

the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  the  thalamus,  quadrigeminal 

bodies,  the  geniculate,  and  the  inferior  olivary,  in  particular ; 
and,  in  almost  all  alike,  we  shall  find  even  to  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, a  zonular  layer  of  medullated  fibres  bounding  the  grey  capsular 
investment. 

To  revert  to  the  lower  or  subordinate  levels,  or  the  spinal  axis,  we 
learn  to  familiarise  ourselves  with  the  disposition  and  longitudinal 
direction  of  its  various  columns  and  ganglionic  centres,  by  studying  a 
series  of  sections  taken  in  different  planes  and  at  various  levels.  For 
our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  but  necessary  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  appearance  of  its  parts  as  seen  in  transverse  section.  In  such 
a  section  carried  through  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord,  we  see 
the  irregularly  crescentic  masses  of  grey  matter  disposed  on  either  side 
and  connected  across  the  median  line  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
commissures,  between  which  lies  the  minute  orifice  of  the  central 
canal.  The  anterior  comu  or  horn  is  at  this  site  thick,  broad,  and 
bulbous;  the  posterior  horn,  as  in  other  regions,  is  longer  and  narrower, 
directed  towards  the  groove  on  the  outer  surfisice  of  the  cord,  which 
separates  the  lateral  from  the  posterior  columns,  and  where  it  receives 
the  lateral  section  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots.  Somewhat 
expanded  at  its  extremity,  the  posterior  cornu  is  obliquely  truncated 
from  within  outwards,  and  capped  at  this  site  by  a  translucent  sub- 
stance, the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando;   the  expanded 

part  so  capped,  and  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  horn, 
being  called  the  caput.  The  connection  between  it  and  the  anterior 
horn  and  median  grey  is  called  the  cervlx  or  neck  of  the  horn. 
Whilst  the  lateral  segment  of  the  posterior  roots  passes  into  the  caput 
comu,  the  median-lying  fasciculi  arch  inwards  around  the  gelatinous 
substance  and  ascend  in  the  outermost  zones  of  the  posterior  column 
to  enter  the  horn  at  a  higher  level,  whilst  others  bend  downwards  into 
the  grey  tract.  Just  anterior  to  these  arched  fibres,  where  they  enter 
the  comu,  and  on  either  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  horn,  is  found  in 
the  upper  lumbar  region  an  insignificant  cluster  of  nerve  cells,  which 
at  higher  levels  become  an  important  feature,  the  vesicular  COlumn 
of  Lockhart  Clarke. 

In  transverse  sections  the  cells  of  this  column  look  inflated  and 
spherical ;  they  are  really  fusiform,  as  seen  in  longitudinal  sections.* 
Commencing  above  the  third  lumbar  nerve,  this  formation  extends  up 
to  the  ninth  dorsal,  and  in  still  higher  regions  are  found,  occasionally 

*  These  cells  have  been  spoken  of  as  "  bipolar,''  but  this  is  an  error,  since  few  of 
the  elements  fail  to  show  several  processes. 
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distinctly  clustered,  similar  cells  which  appear  as  the  representatives 
of  the  same  formation.  Dr.  Ross  traces  this  formation  as  reappearing 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  he  considers  it  to  be 
represented  by  the  nucleus  common  to  the  origin  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory, vagus,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 

A  similar  formation  appears  in  the  sacral  region  (origin  of  the 
second  and  third  sacral  nerves)  as  the  sacral  nucleuS  Of  Stilling^; 
so  that  we  have  throughout  the  length  of  the  spinal  cord  and  lower 
end  of  medulla  an  interrupted  column  appearing  at  the  two  extreme 
ends  and  in  the  thoracic  division,  of  which  the  latter  is  far  the  more 
conspicuous,  and  lies  exactly  along  the  plane  of  emergence  of  the 
visceral  nerves  (Gaskell). 

In  the  posterior  horn,  we  find  sparsely  scattered  cells  of  fusiform 
contour  and  of  small  size  (15/cc),  which  are  regarded  as  sensory 
elements  probably  in  connection  with  the  posterior  roots. 

The  anterior  horn  presents  in  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  most 
conspicuous  groups  of  multipolar  cells,  which  vary  much  in  their  dis- 
tribution with  changes  in  the  form  of  the  grey  matter ;  these  groupings 
are  fewer  and  far  less  conspicuous  in  the  narrow  anterior  cornu  of  the 
dorsal  region.  The  more  important  groups  to  be  distinguished  are 
five — viz.,  an  inner  or  median,  an  anterior,  an  antero-lateral,  a  postero- 
lateral, and  a  central. 

Of  these  clusters  the  first  and  last  (median  and  central)  are  the 
least  constant ;  and,  in  the  lumbar  region  in  particular,  do  we  note 
the  absence  of  the  inner  or  median  groups,  although  even  in  this 
region  minute  elements  tend  to  appear  occasionally  in  a  somewhat 
clustered  arrangement  along  the  mesial  border  of  the  grey  matter ;  at 
all  times  the  inner  is  one  of  the  least  prominent  clusters  in  the  horn. 

Of  the  antero-lateral  and  postero-lateral  groups,  the  latter  is  the 
more  conspicuous,  both  as  regards  size  of  cluster,  dimensions,  and 
number  of  cells. 

These  two  groups  occupy  the  outer  margin  of  the  grey  horn,  the 
one  lying  in  front  of  the  other,  and  usually  occasioning  a  well-defined 
anterior  and  posterior  angular  projection  of  the  horn. 

Internal  to  these,  between  them  and  the  inner,  and  behind  the 
anterior,  lies  in  certain  regions  a  central  cluster,  also  a  well-defined 
group. 

In  the  upper  dorsal  and  lower  cervical  region  a  prominent  lateral 
projection  from  the  outer  side  of  the  grey  matter  betwixt  anterior  and 
posterior  horn  has  long  been  known  as  the  intermedio-lateral 
tract  of  Clarke :  it  contains  a  cluster  of  cells  which  higher  up  fuse 
with  the  postero-lateral  group  already  alluded  to. 

The  outer  margin  of  grey  is  behind  this  site  blended  in  a  coarse 
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meshwork]  with  the  neighbouring  white  medullated  strands,  consti- 
tuting the  so-called  fopmatio  reticularis. 

The  white  medullated  substance  of  the  cord  investing  this  central 
grey  mass  is  roughly  distinguished  into  an  anterior,  lateral,  and 
posterior  column — the  former  extending  to  the  outermost  roots  of 
the  motor  nerves :  the  second  from  this  point  back  to  the  attachment 
of  the  sensory  roots :  and  the  last  to  the  posterior  median  fissure. 
These  columns  are  each  of  them  further  mapped  out  into  separate 
tracts,  indicated  anatomically  by  a  distinct  groove  on  the  surface  and 
by  a  difference  in  the  dimension  of  their  fibres ;  or  by  the  results  of 
embryological  research  indicating  their  medullated  development  at 
distinct  periods  of  life;  or  again,  by  the  facts  of  the  Wallerian 
degeneration  resulting  from  physiological  experimentation  or  the 
processes  of  disease. 

By  one  or  other  of  these  means  we  ascertain  that  at  least  eight 
physiological  tracts  may  be  distinguished  in  the  white  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord.     These  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

Anteriorly — 1.  Anterior  or  direct  pyramidal  tract  (also  termed  the 

column  of  Turck), 
2.  Anterior  radicular  (or  root)  zone  (also  termed  anterior 
ground  fibres  of  Flechsig), 

Laterally —   3.  Lateral  or  crossed  pyramidal  tract 

4.  Direct  cerebellar  tract. 

5.  Antero-lateral    ascending  tract  of  Gowers  (also  ex- 

tending forwards). 

6.  Lateral  limiting  layer. 

Posteriorly — 7.  Postero-extemal  (or  postero-lateral)  column  {column  of 

Burdach :  posterior  radicular  zone :  posterior  ground 
fibres  of  Flechsig). 
8.  Postero-intemal  (or  postero-median)  column  (column 
of  Golt). 

Direct  Pyramidal  Tracts. — A  certain  proportion  of  the  fibres  of 
the  anterior  pyramids  which  escape  decussation  in  the  medulla,  descend 
direct  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord,  forming  the  tract  which  more  or 
less  completely  bounds  the  anterior  median  fissure.  This,  anterior 
pyramidal  tract  progressively  diminishes  in  size  from  above  down- 
wards, as  it  becomes  distributed  to  the  anterior  comu  of  the  opposite 
side  by  a  continuous  decussation  of  its  fibres  throughout  its  course 
along  the  anterior  commissure.  It  usually  extends  to  the  mid-dorsal 
region,  but  occasionally  passes  down  as  far  as  the  lumbar  cord,  and  is 
found  to  vary  very  considerably  in  size  for  the  same  levels  of  the 
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cord  in  different  individuals,  according  to  the  more  or  less  complete 
pyramidal  decussation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  regarding  the  fibres  of  this  tract  as  chiefly  destined 
for  the  upper  extremities. 

Crossed  or  Lateral  Pyramidal  Tract.— Constituted  by  the  larger 

proportion  of  fibres  from  the  anterior  pyramids'*  which  undergo  decus- 
sation at  this  high  level  (see  fig.  1,  py),  the  lateral  tract  passes  down 
in  the  posterior  section  of  the  lateral  columns,  becoming,  like  the  arUerior 


Fig.  1.— SectioD  ftcrow  traniition  r«gicia  of  medalla,  ■bowing  decosuti 
pyramidal  tract  and  nucid  of  poaterior  colnmai. 
t,t,p.  Posterior  lonsitudinal  sulcus. 


X,  Cell  group  in  base  of  pOBteriorrcoron. 

(X,  Central  CansL 
S,  Lateral  column. 

a  and  b.  Cell  clusters  in  anterior  comn. 
Co,  Anterior  cornu. 

PTI,  Pyramidal  tract  from  lateral  columns 
they  ascend. 


n.g,  Nucleus  funiciili  gracilis. 

n.c  Nucleus  fnaicnli  cuneati. 

H^,  FanicnloB  grscilia. 

H\  Funiculus  cuneati. 

&«,  Neck  of  posterior  bora. 

g.  Head  of  posterior  born. 

T.p.C.L,  Posterior  roots  of  first  cervical    f.la.  Anterior  longitudinal  fissure. 

direct  tract,  progressively  diminished  in  size  to  the  lowest  level  of  the 
cord.  The  fibres  of  this  tract  pass  into  the  grey  substance  of  the 
anterior  cornu  between  the  two  horns,  to  become  connected  with  its 
motor  nerve  cells — probably,  through  the  intervention  of  a  ramifying 


*  In  rare  exceptions  e 
level  (Flechsigl- 


a  less  than  half  the  pyramidal  fibres  decussate  at  fc^it 
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plexus  of  nerve  fibrils  derived  from  the  processes  of  these  ganglion  cells. 
The  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  represent  a  continuous  con> 
nection  with  the  cortex  of  the  motor  area  of  the  brain,  passing  uninter- 
ruptedly in  this  course  through  the  cFusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle 
and  the  Internal  capsule. 

Posterior  Median  C!olumn. — ^This  wedge-shaped  column  of  fine 
nerve  fibres  lying  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  scarcely 
recognisable  below  the  dorsal  region,  extends  from  this  site  upwards  to 
its  termination  in  the  clavate  nucleus  in  the  medulla.  It  increases 
steadily  in  size  from  below  upwards,  and  undoubtedly  receives  fibres 
in  part  from  the  sensory  nerve-roots  which  pass  into  this  column  by 
way  of  the  postero-extemal  column,  as  well  as  the  posterior  commissure. 

Postero-Lateral  C!olumns  cannot,  like  the  postero-median,  be  re- 
garded as  largely  a  continiiaus  tract  throughout  the  spinal  cord.  A 
great  part  of  their  bulk  is  constituted  by  the  inner  division  of  the 
posterior  nerve-roots  which,  curving  round  the  caput  comu,  run 
obliquely  upwards  or  downwards,  or  directly  outwards,  to  enter  the 
grey  matter  of  the  horn;  and  also,  in  part,  by  a  system  of  short, 
vertical,  commissional  fibres  passing  betwixt  different  levels  of  the 
grey  matter  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  cord.  Higher  up  in 
the  medulla  we  shall  find  that  this  column  terminates  in  the  CUneate 

nucleus. 

Direct  Cerebellar  Tract. — A  somewhat  flattened  fasciculus  form- 
ing the  marginal  zone  of  the  lateral  columns,  from  the  end  of  the 
dorsal  region  upwards,  lies  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  lateral  or 

crossed  pyramidal  tract;   its  fibres  arise  from  the  posterior 

vesicular  column  of  Clarke^  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  com- 
mences at  the  level  of  the  third  lumbar  nerve.  It  gradually  augments 
in  size,  and  eventually  terminates  in  the  cerebellum,  passing  up  to  it 
along  the  restiform  tract  of  the  inferior  peduncle.  At  its  origin, 
and  high  in  the  cervical  region  also,  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract 
becomes  superficial  behind,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the  posterior  comu. 

Antero-lateral  Ascending  Tract  (Gowers).— A  column  of  fibres 

extending  up  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  (occasionally  the 
seat  of  ascending  degenerative  changes)  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Gowers 
as  situated  in  front  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  and  direct  cerebellar  tracts. 
Passing  across  the  lateral  columns  on  a  level  with  the  posterior  com- 
missure and  reaching  the  surface,  this  tract  skirts  the  margin  of  the 
cord  almost  as  far  as  the  anterior  median  fissure.  The  tract  is 
regarded  as  a  sensory  tract  originating  from  root  fibres  of  the 
sensory  nerves  decussating  across  the  posterior  commissure.* 

*  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  First  Ed.,  1879;  and  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  vol.  i.,  page  122  (Gowers). 
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Anterior  Radicular  Zone  and  Lateral  Limiting  Layer.— 

These  may  be  considered  together  as  constituting,  like  many  of  the 
fibres  of  the  posterior  radicular  zone,  a  series  of  short  commissural 
fibres  uniting  the  grey  matter  at  different  levels.  In  the  case  of  the 
anterior  root  zone  a  certain  portion  of  the  fibres  decussate  at  the 
anterior  commissure^  and  thus  "  a  connection  may  be  established 
between  the  two  anterior  comua  at  different  levels  "  {Gowera  •). 

We  might  summarise  in  the  following  short  scheme  the  probable 
relationships  of  these  ti-acts,  as  taught  us  by  the  Wallerian  degenera- 
tions following  upon  disease  or  physiological  experiment : — 

Short  commissural  vertical  tracts — 

(1)  Anterior  root  zones. 

(2)  Lateral  limiting  layer. 

(3)  Burdach's  columns  (in  part). 
Descending  motor  from  cortex  cerebri — 

(4)  Tiirck*s  columns. 

(5)  Crossed  pyramidal  tract. 
Ascending  sensory  tracts — 

(6)  Goirs  columns  from  posterior  roots. 

(7)  Direct  cerebellar  from  visceral  ti^act. 

(8)  Antero-lateral  ascending  from  crossed  sensory  roots. 
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A  transverse  section  taken  just  below  the  calamus  SCriptorius 
so  as  to  reveal  the  central  canal  intact,  ere  it  opens  out  on  the  firee 
surface  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  shows  us  the  central  grey  matter 
thrust  back  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  section — yet  encroached 
upon  laterally  by  the  mass  of  the  clavate  and  CUneate  nuclei  on 
either  side.  The  central  grey  substance  situated  in  the  middle  line  is 
symmetrically  disposed  around  the  central  canal,  which  here  forms  a 
mere  elongated  slit.  Most  prominent  in  front,  it  presents  an  eminence 
on  each  side  of  the  median  raph^,  with  a  rich  nucleus  of  large  nerve 
cells,  really  disposed  in  double  clusters — ^the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the 
hypoglossal  nerve,  the  fibres  of  which  conspicuously  run  forwards 
towards  the  olivary  regfion.  On  each  side  of  these  median  pro- 
minences, a  lateral  projection  of  grey  matter  also  occurs  in  front  of 
and  partially  surrounding  a  conspicuous  column  of  meduUated  fibres 
seen  in  transverse  section  encircled  by  medullated  loops — the  solitary 

fasciculus,  fasciculus  rotundus  or  respiratory  fascicle.    From 

*  Loc  ci^,  p.  123. 
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this  point  the  central  grey  matter  inclines  backwards  to  the  middle 
line,  behind  the  central  canal,  and  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  former.  This 
sudden  inclination  backwards  is  necessitated  by  the  promiaence  of  the 
Clavate  nuclei,  vhich,  lying  behind  the  ceatral  grey  substance  and 
to  its  onter  side,  approach  e&ch  other  near  the  mesial  line ;  along  the 
backward  inclination  of  thia  and  the  lateral  prominence,  nuclei  for  the 
origin  of  the  accessory  nerve  and  vago-accessory  system  are  found. 


a.Lp,  Poiterior  loDgitudioftl  lalcui. 

H^,  FunicnlD*  gracilis. 

n.g,  NucIbds  of  funiculua  gracilii. 

H*,  FudicdIub  cuDeatuB. 

n.e.  Nucleus  of  fauicnlut  cnneatiis. 

n-c*,  EitcTDal  Ducleos  of  funiculus  ci 

a.  V,  Ascending  root  of  trigeminiu. 
t,  Snbataatiti  geUtinoM. 
f.a,f.a>,f.a\  External  arcj form  fibre*. 
F.T,  Farmatio  reticnlaria. 
11.^  Nncleui  of  lateral  colamn. 


On  each  side  of  the  central  canal  a  column  of  fibres  enclosing  an 
elongated  nucleus  of  nerve  corpuscles,  measuring  2Z  i^  v.  \\  n, 
extends  forwards  towards  the  middle  line ;  and  here,  still  enclosed 
in  the  central  grey  area,  is  a  mesial  compact  cluster  of  small  cells. 
The  former  represents  the  nucleus  of  the  emineotla  or  fasclculus 
tens,  which  at  higher  levels  becomes  a  prominent  feature  on  the 


o",  AcccsEory  olive. 

0,  Inferior  olivary  bod;. 

n.ar,  Nucleui  arctforinii. 

Pll,  Pyramid. 

f.Ua,  Anterior  longitudtaal  Guars. 

d.a.  Anterior  or  upper  decimation  of 

pyramida. 
n.XII,  NudeDB  and  root  fibres  of  hypo- 

e.f.  Central  canat. 
n.XI,  Nucleus  of  Bpinal 
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floor  of  the  ventricle.  Root  fibres  of  the  accessory  nerve  will  at  this 
level  be  traced  from  the  lateral  angle  or  eminence  of  the  grey  substance 
to  their  site  of  emergence  behind  the  olivary  body. 

Above  the  calamus  acriptoriusy  the  opening  up  of  the  central  canal 
on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  necessarily  attended  by  a 
recession  of  the  clavate  nuclei;  and  the  emlneiltlSB  teretes^  which, 
as  we  stated,  formed  the  antero-lateral  boundaries  of  the  central  canal, 
become  now  exposed  on  the  surface,  as  the  innermost  column  seen 
in  this  lower  half  of  the  ventricle,  on  either  side  of  the  median 
raph6.  Formerly  covered  by  the  ala  CinerBay  which  represents 
the  nucleus  of  the  vagus,  the  fasciculi  teretes  pass  upwards  as  white 
columns,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  grey  of  the  vagus  nucleus ; 
and,  as  they  take  this  course,  they  lie  superjacent  to  the  hypo- 
glossal nuclei.  These  eminences,  therefore,  map  out  the  course 
of  the  hypoglossal  nuclei,  but  must  not  be  identified  with  that 
nerve,  as  they  belong  to  a  wholly  distinct  system.  Whilst  the 
white  columns  of  the  eminentise  teretes  become  wider  and  more 
pronounced  upwards,  the  ala  cinerea  disappears  between  them  and  a 
more  external  eminence — the  aCOUStic  tubeFCle — so  that  transverse 
sections  exhibit  on  either  side  of  the  median  raph^  from  within  out- 
wards the  eminentisB  teretes,  the  tuberculum  acousticum,  and 
lastly  the  restlform  columns. 

At  this  plane  the  central  grey  matter  is  consequently  unfolded 
outwards — a  strongly  marked  concavity  directed  backwards,  still 
characterises  this  region  of  the  ventricle ;  but  this  process  of  unfold- 
ing proceeds  at  higher  levels,  until  on  a  plane  with  the  striSB 
aCOUStiCSB,  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  almost  flattened  out,  pre- 
senting only  a  gentle  depression  at  the  middle  line.  As  this  process 
of  unfolding  of  the  central  grey  matter  proceeds,  the  restiform  tract 
diverges  more  and  more  from  the  mesial  line ;  whilst  simultaneously 
the  central  grey  substance,  notably  in  the  region  of  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus,  becomes  shallower,  and  the  nucleus  itself  nearer  the  surface. 

Superficially  viewed  in  the  fresh  medulla  one  readily  sees  between 
the  diverging  restiform  columns  a  large  central  V>  divided  midway 
by  the  vertical  raph^  and  separated  from  the  plump  acoustic  tubercles 
on  either  side  by  a  well-marked  depression,  into  which  the  upper 
wedge-shaped  apex  of  the  ala  cinerea  plunges  and  loses  itself.  The 
anterior  border  of  the  grey  substance  now  loses  its  abrupt  pro- 
minences, and  assumes  a  gentle  sinuous  course  across  the  medulla 
from  one  solitary  fasciculus  to  the  other — the  several  wave-like 
summits  representing  the  site  of  the  hypOgflOSSal  and  the  vagfO- 

accessory  nuclei  (fig.  3). 

Having  so  far  followed  the  disposition  of  the  central  grey  matter. 


ASGENDINd    ROOT  OF    FIFTH    NERVE.  II 

from  just  below  the  opening-up  of  the  ceatral  canal  to  the  level  of  the 
strise  medullares  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  the  student  should  now  direct 
his  attention  to  a  cross-soction  of  medullated  fibres  of  a  notable 
crescentic  configuration,  and  encircling  on  its  outer  side  a  coarsely 
reticulated  region  larjtely  niado  up  of  dcpp  stained  connective  tissue. 


Fig.  3.— Section  of  medulla  oblongatn 
(bl>  Kaclaui  of  faacicatug  teres, 
n,XlI,  Nucleus  of  hypqglowal 
n-X  ■nd  n.X\  Nuclei  of  vagus. 
/.(,  FuniauluB  solitariiia. 
n.11.  Nucleus  of  funiculus  {tracil 
n.f,  Kncleui  of  funiculus ' 
n,(iiH,  Nucleus  ombigniis. 
C.T,  Bestifonti  tract. 
3,  Snb»taDtift  eelatinosa. 
n.  I',  Ascending  root  of  trigeminuB  (lifth 


tbrougli  tlic  inferior  olivary  bcdiei. 

o.a.t.  Outer  accessory  olive: 

•I.',  Nucleus  of  Uteral  columns. 

/.o.r,  ExterunI  urctform  fibres. 

0,  luFerior  olivary  body. 

Xllt  Emergent  root  fibres  of  bypoglossal. 

]i.  Anterior  pyramid. 

ti.ar.  Nucleus  arciformis. 

f.La,  Anterior  longitudinal  lisaure. 

p.ol.  Olivary  jieduncle 

o.a. tTi,  Inner  aooeMory  olive. 

r,  Anterior  column. 

r,  Medinu  raphi'. 


These  conspicuous  structures  lie  laterally  disposed  near  the  margin, 
on  either  side,  in  all  sections  of  the  medulla  up  to  the  emergence 
of  the  trifacial  nerve  :  the  dark -stained  reticulum  is  the  representative 
of  the  substantia  gelatlnosa  of  the  posterior  cornu.  The  oiedul- 
lated  creseent  is  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  representing 
the  ascent  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  posterior  root  zone  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Drawing  an  imaginary  line  from  the  solitary  fasciculua 
outwards  to  this  crescent — to  its  anterior  border  in  the  lower  levd; 
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and  to  its  posterior  border  in  the  higher  levels  near  the  acoustic — ^we 
map  off  a  region  which  corresponds  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  their  continuation  as  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum  :  this  region  lies  behind  the  imaginary  line  so  drawn. 

In  like  manner,  a  line  drawn  from  the  mesial  eminence  of  the  central 
grey  matter  obliquely  outwards  to  the  root  of  the  inferior  olivary 
body,  maps  off  the  remaining  portion  of  medulla  into  two  divisions, 
an  inner,  between  it  and  the  median  raph^ ;  and  an  outer,  between  it 
and  the  former  line  drawn  to  the  crescentic  root  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  inner  of  the  two  divisions  corresponds  to  the  antCFlOF  COlumn 
of  the  cord ;  the  outer  division,  to  the  lateral  COlumns.  The  two 
imaginary  lines,  so  drawn,  correspond  to  the  direction  taken  by  a 
motor  system  and  a  mixed  motor  and  sensory  system  of  cranial 
nerves — the  former  line  corresponding  to  the  spinal  accessory,  pneumo- 
gastric  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  the  latter  to  the  hypoglossaL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  sensory  acoustic  nerve  arises  from 
a  position  further  back  than  the  mixed  lateral  system ;  and  above  the 
plane  of  the  latter  nerve  we  find  the  origin  of  other  cranial  nerves 
disposed  in  like  manner — viz.,  an  anterior  or  motor,  a  lateral  or 

mixed  system,  and  a  posterior  or  sensory  system. 

Reverting  now  to  the  posterior  of  these  three  divisions  of  the 
medulla,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
emergent  root  fibres  of  the  mixed  lateral  system  *of  nerves — we  note, 
first,  that  in  the  lower  plane  (below  the  calamus)  the  greater  mass  of 
this  region  is  constituted  by  the  derivatives  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord  and  their  nuclei.  The  columns  of  Goll  with  their  clavate 
nuclei,  and  the  columns  of  Burdach  (or  posterior  root  zones)  with  their 
cuneate  nuclei,  encroach  by  their  mass  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  central  grey  matter,  nearly  meeting  at  the  middle  line;  and 
concealing,  in  this  way,  the  deeper  seated  nuclei  of  origin  of  the 
vagus  and  hypoglossal.  In  front  of  the  clavate  and  cuneate  nuclei  in 
the  same  territory,  lies  the  solitary  fasciculus,  and  the  ascending 
root  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  around  the  gelatinous  substance  of 
Kolando.  The  crescentic  root-area  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  covered 
externally  by  the  fibres  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  from  the  cord ; 
whilst  behind  this  tract,  but  still  forming  the  outer  margin  of  the 
medulla,  is  a  narrow  zonular  layer,  representing  the  commencing 
restiform  tract  of  the  cerebellum. 

At  this  level  it  will  be  apparent  that  large  numbers  of  delicate 
arched  &isciculi  are  thrown  off  from  both  clavate  and  cuneate  nuclei ; 
and  these,  passing  forwards  through  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
medulla,  terminate  in  the  inferior  olivary  body  of  their  own  side 
partially,  from  whence  fresh  fasciculi  start  to  reach  the  opposite  resti- 
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form  tract,  whilst  the  more  posterior  fasciculi  cross  the  raph6,  and 
traverse  the  opposite  olivary  body  on  their  way  to  join  the  restiform 
tract  on  this  side.  Hence  the  clavate  and  cuneate  nucleus  of  each 
side  discharges  itself  by  an  extensive  series  of  arcuate  fibres  into  the 
opposite  restiform  tract,  through  the  intermediation  of  the  olivary  body 
partially  of  its  own  side,  and  partially  through  that  of  the  other  side. 
As  a  direct  result  of  this  projection,  we  find  in  our  sections  above  the 
calamus,  the  rapid  attenuation  of  these  nuclei  of  the  posterior  columns, 
with  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  restiform  tract  for  the  cere- 
bellum. At  these  higher  levels  the  unfolding  of  the  central  grey 
matter  is  permitted  by  the  lateral  recession  of  these  structures,  partly 
induced  by  the  attenuation  and  disappearance  of  the  two  nucleated 
masses,  and  partly  by  the  divergent  course  assumed  by  the  resultant 
restiform  tract  to  reach  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  and  its  dentate 

nucleus. 

Near  the  lower  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  our  transverse  sections 
show  us  the  restiform  tract  as  a  very  conspicuous,  somewhat  pyriform 
area,  and  pale-stained  in  contrast  to  the  parts  behind  it,  from  the  close 
approximation  of  the  medullated  fibres  seen  in  cross-section,  none 
being  arranged  in  fasdcvli.  Immediately  behind  this  tract,  however, 
is  a  much  deeper-stained  area,  lying  between  it  and  the  central  grey 
matter  and  solitary  fasciculus ;  it  is  notable  for  the  great  number  of 
small  round  or  oval  bundles  by  which  it  is  constituted,  measuring 
usually  ^0  fL  X  22  fly  pale-stained,  and  enclosed  in  grey  matter  with 
a  meshwork  of  deeply-stained  tissue.  In  this  area,  which  covers  an 
irregularly  quadrilateral  space,  appear  many  large  multipolar  nerve 
corpuscles  with  large  nuclei;  these  corpuscles  attain  the  dimensions 
of  32  ^  X  20  iL, 

The  medullated  formation  so  constituted  is  an  important  division 
of   the    medulla    to    recognise.      It  has  been    long  known  as  the 

Inner  division  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle— the  resti- 
form tract  forming  the  outer  division  of  the  same  structure. 
Its  connections  above  are  with  two  nuclei,  situated  one  on  either 
side  of  the  median  line,  beneath  the  superior  vermiform  process 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  called,  since  their  discovery  by  Stilling, 
the  roof  nuclei.  Its  connections  below  have  been  variously  given. 
Stilling  believed  them  to  be  the  origin  of  the  clavate  and  cuneate 
columns;  Meynert  shows  that  this  view  is  incorrect,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  latter  columns  are  in  complete  connec- 
tion with  the  restiform  tract.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  these 
internal  divisions  of  the  cerebellar  peduncle  break  up  into  arcuate 
fibres,  which  partly  pass  behind,  but  partly  traverse  the  hilus  of  the 
olivary  body  of  the  same  side,  and  thence,  crossing  the  median  raph^ 
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terminate  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  opposite  olive.  Nearer  the 
calamus  we  find  that  the  clavate  and  cuneate  nuclei,  not  as  yet 
completely  resolved  into  arCUate  fasclculiy  insinuate  themselves 
between  these  two  divisions  of  the  inferior  peduncle — a  little  higher, 
where  the  nuclei  have  disappeared,  these  cerebellar  columns  are,  as 
we  have  intimated,  in  juxtaposition. 

Passing  now  to  the  region  lying  in  front  of  the  emergent  root  fibres 
of  the  lateral  system  of  nerves,  between  them  and  the  motor  system 
(hypoglossal),  we  find  the  greater  part  of  this  area  occupied  by  the 
cross-section  of  ascending  fibres,  broken  up  into  numerous  minute 
groups  by  the  intertwining  of  complex  arcuate  fibres,  as  they  curve 
forwards  and  inwards  to  the  raph6  and  the  olivary  district.  To 
this  fasciculated  meshwork  the  term  retiCUlaF  formation  has  been 
applied,  the  ascending  fibres  being  the  continuation  of  the  outermost 
part  of  the  anterior  root  zone.  Two  well-defined  nuclei  characterise 
this  lateral  column  of  the  medulla :  one,  which  is  the  richer  in  cells, 
is  elongated  and  directed  from  without  inwards,  approaching  the 
margin  of  the  lateral  column,  lying  parallel  with  the  roots  of  the 
lateral  mixed  nerves,  between  the  substantia  gelatinosa  behind,  and 
the  olivary  and  its  fillet  in  front. 

Further  inwards  in  this  lateral  column,  and  carried  backwards 
parallel  with  the  lateral  mixed  roots,  is  a  second  smaller  group  of  cells 
more  closely  clustered  than  the  former ;  nor  traversed  as  these  are  by 
dense  fasciculi  of  arcuate  fibres  passing  to  the  olivary  body.  The 
former,  called  the  nucleus  of  the  lateral  COlumn  by  Stilling  and 
Clarke,  might  be  more  conveniently  termed  the  external^  and  the 
second  cluster  the  internal,  nucleus  of  the  lateral  column  ;  or  following 
Dr.  Ross,  the  anterior  and  posterior  nucleus. 

They  almost  certainly  represent  motor  cell-groups  of  the  anterior 
comua  of  the  spinal  cord,  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  central  grey 
matter  by  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  across  to  the  lateral 
columns,  and  the  interposition  of  the  mass  of  the  inferior  olivary 
body.  By  Dr.  Boss  they  are  regarded  as  detached  from  the  antero- 
lateral and  postero'lateral  group  of  cells  in  the  anterior  cornu  by  the 
cleavage  effected  by  the  arcuate  fasciculi  of  the  medulla,  whilst  those 
main  groups  are  still  found  as  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  central  grey 
matter  of  the  medulla. 

Intercalated  between  the  lateral  columns  of  the  medulla  and  the 
anterior  or  median,  is  the  inferior  olivary  body,  extending  throughout 
the  region  we  have  been  studying,  but  terminating  at  the  level  of  the 
lowermost  fibres  of  the  pons.  Prominent  on  the  superficial  aspect  of 
the  medulla,  between  the  pyramids  and  the  lateral  and  restiform 
tracts,  it  looks  like  a  small  almond-shaped  body,  which  upon  trans- 
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verse  section  reveals  a  grey  nucleus,  imbedded  in  a  medullated  invest- 
ment oi  longitudinal  fibres — the  so-called  fiUet  or  olivary  faSClCUlllS. 
The  grey  nucleus  is  in  the  form  of  a  plicated  capsule  of  many  folds, 
constituted  of  numerous  cells  imbedded  in  grey  matter,  and  open 
towards  its  inner  side.  The  investing  medulla  of  longitudinal  fibres 
passes  inwards  and  forms  a  central  core  for  this  grey  capsule,  the 
fibres  of  which  then  spread  out  into  its  various  convolutionary  plica- 
tions to  terminate  in  the  cells  here  distributed  :  the  remaining  fibres, 
which  do  not  so  turn  inwards  to  the  grey  capsule,  pass  downwards 
into  the  lower  regions  of  the  medulla  and  cord.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  dense  intertwining  and  connections  of  the  cerebellar 
arcuate  &sciculi  within  these  olivary  bodies. 

In  the  lower  planes  below  the  calamus,  our  sections  exhibit  the 
olivary  capsule  open  in  front  at  its  hilllSy  the  anterior  line  of  plica- 
tions being  shorter  than  the  posterior :  and  here,  bordering  upon  this 
opening  in  the  capsule,  is  an  elongated  belt  of  grey  matter,  containing 
cells  similar  to  those  in  the  olivary  body — this  is  the  internal 
accessory  olive.  Sections  taken  midway  through  the  inferior  olive 
show  us  two  such  bodies ;  the  one,  as  before,  situated  in  the  anterior 
column,  separated  from  the  olivary  body  by  the  root  fibres  of  the 
hypoglossal,  and  greatly  segmented  by  the  passage  of  a  rich  system  of 
arcuate  fibres  to  the  raph^ :  the  other,  in  the  lateral  column  just 
behind  the  hilus,  like  a  concave  lens  with  its  concavity  towards  the 
olivary  capsule — this  latter  is  the  external  accessory  olive.*  In 
histological  structure  both  resemble  the  larger  olivary  body,  and  by 
Meynert  they  are  regarded  as  continuous  with  its  capsule. 

The  mo8t  external  arcuate  fasciculi  entering  the  restiform  tract  come 
to  it  by  way  of  the  anterior  pyramid  and  olivary  body,  partly  in  front 
of  and  partly  behind  (and  so  encircling)  the  former,  and  forming  a 
thick  stratum  of  fibres  over  the  external  aspect  of  the  olivary  body — 
its  stratum  ZOnale  :  and  lastly,  covering  in  like  manner,  the  ascend- 
ing root  of  the  fifth  nerve  to  end  in  the  restiform  tract.  A  similar 
investment  of  the  upper  olivary  body  exists,  as  we  shall  see  later  on ; 
this  in  the  lower  mammals  is  uncovered  by  the  fibres  of  the  pons, 
which  do  not  conceal  them,  as  in  man,  and  constitute  the  so-called 
corpus  trapezoides.  The  zonular  layer  passing  over  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  anterior  pyramids  is  aptly  referred  to  by  Meynert  as 
a  small  anterior  pons. 

This  inferior  half  of  the  medulla,  with  which  we  have  for  the  present 
concerned  ourselves,  contains  the  nucleus  of  origin  and  emergent  root 
fibres  of  but  one  purely  motor  nerve — the  hypoglossal — ^but  of  four  of 

*  These  bodies  are  also  known  as  the  ''external  and  internal  parolivaiy 
bodies." 
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the  mixed  lateral  system,  viz.,  the  spinal-dccessori/,  vaguSy  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  (the  ascending  root  of)  the  trifacial  or  fifth.  At  the 
anterior  mesial  prominence  of  grey  matter  in  these  planes,  we  find  the 
nuclei  of  the  hypoglossal,  which,  prior  to  the  opening  up  of  the  central 
canal,  are  arranged  in  a  double  cluster  usually  termed  the  internal 
and  external  convolute  of  the  hypoglossal,  owing  to  the  loop-like 
arrangement  of  the  centric  and  peripheric  fibres  connected  with 
them.  The  external  also  lies  at  a  posterior  plane  to  the  internal. 
The  cells  are  large  and  multicaudate,  forming  the  most  conspicuous 
cell-groupings  in  the  whole  sectional  area  of  the  medulla :  they 
measure  60  ^  x  20  a^.  The  centric  connections  of  these  nuclei 
consist  of  certain  straight  fibres  of  the  median  raph^,  which  run  back- 
wards as  far  as  the  central  grey  matter,  and  then  arching  outwards, 
form  spirals  around  the  front  and  outer  border  of  each  nucleus,  and 
are  connected  with  its  large  cells  :  thence,  similarly  curving  around 
the  inner  border  to  pass  obliquely  outwards,  are  the  peripheric  fasciculi 
— the  root-fibres  of  tlie  hypoglossal.  These  emerge  from  between  the 
pyramid  and  the  olivary  body,  some  fasciculi  traversing  the  latter  in 
their  course.  In  vertical  extent  this  centre  of  origin  stretches  from 
just  above  the  level  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  to  the  strim 
medullares  of  the  acoustic  nerve;  but,  as  we  distance  the  calamus^ 
the  groups  become  less  definite  and  merged  into  a  less  characteristic 
form,  far  less  rich  in  cells.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  extent,  the 
vertical  column  of  cells  gives  origin  to  emergent  radicles,  which  issue 
anteriorly. 

External  to  the  hypoglossal  nuclei  lie  the  lateral  projections  of 
the  central  grey  matter,  in  the  angle  of  which  we  find  the  sensory 
nuclei  of  origin  of  the  mixed  lateral  system  of  nerves,  so  named  from 
their  possessing  both  motor  and  sensory  filaments.  Some  seven  roots 
of  origin  are  enumerated  by  Meynert  for  this  system  of  nerves ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  three  nerves  of  this  system  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  medulla  arise  in  a  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  manner  from 
closely  associated  nuclei,  some  of  which  are  common  to  two  nerves. 
The  two  more  important  nuclei  of  origin  for  this  system  are — the 
motor  nucleus  of  the  mixed  nerves,  and  the  sensory  already  alluded  to. 

The  motor  nuclei  are  found  in  advance  of  the  central  grey  substance, 
disposed  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  medulla.  A  somewhat 
elongated  cluster  of  large  nerve  cells,  from  which  motor  fasciculi 
emerge  and  run  backwards  parallel  to  the  emergent  root  fibres  of 
this  system  of  nerves,  is  the  more  important  of  this  mode  of  origin ; 
but,  fibres  running  in  the  same  direction  can  also  be  traced  further 
outwards,  to  the  nucleus  of  the  lateral  column,  between  the  ascending 
root  of  the  fifth  and  the  inferior  olivary  body.     Much  discrepancy 
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appears  with  respect  to  the  descriptions  given  to  these  anterior  roots 
of  origin  of  the  mixed  lateral  system ;  some  authorities  speak  of  an 
anterior  and  posterior  nucleus  of  the  lateral  column ;  others  describe 
these  fibres  as  being  doubtfully  roots  of  the  system;  whilst  others, 
with  Meynert  refer  to  one  nuclear  column  of  origin  distinct  from  the 
nuclei  of  the  lateral  column.  In  fact,  Meynert  traces  this  motor 
nucleus  as  a  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory  downwards  to  the  lateral 
process  of  the  anterior  horn,  and  finds  its  analogue  on  higher  levels 

in  the  Inferior  facial  and  motor  nucleus  of  the  trigeminal.* 

Our  own  view  of  the  case  would  be  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Meynert ;  in  addition  to  which,  however,  we  would  assign  to  the 
external  nucleiLS  of  the  lateral  column  a  partial  site  of  origin  for  these 
motor  rootlets.  The  important  fact  for  the  student  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  these  motor  nuclei  are,  in  accordance  with  the  spinal  comual 
scheme,  in  advance  of  the  sensory  division,  and  reach  the  main  roots 
by  recurrent  fasciculi  curving  round  the  vagus  nucleus  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  side ;  and  this  type  is  repeated  for  the  motor  roots 
of  the  fistcial  and  trigeminal  nerves. 

The  sensory  nucleus  or  posterior  nucleus  for  these  three  mixed 
nerves  is  a  somewhat  compact  formation  of  nerve  cells,  clustered 
within  the  lateral  angle  of  the  central  grey  substance  at  the  lower 
planes  of  this  region,  where  it  forms  the  vago-accessory  nucleus. 
A  little  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  between  the 
nucleus  of  origin  for  the  three  nerves,  if  we  do  not  attend  to  the  fact 
that  so  long  as  arcuate  fibres  are  seen  distributed  to  the  solitary 
funiculus  from  the  raph^,  we  are  in  the  region  of  origin  of  the  spinal 
accessory  and  below  the  vagal  nucleus ;  the  latter  centre  can  also  be 
differentiated  into  two  groups,  an  external  and  internal  nucleus^ 
described  by  Lockhart  Clarke,  a  similar  arrangement  prevailing  for 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  centres.  From  the  apex  of  this  grey  prominence^ 
which  represents  a  sensory  column  of  origin  for  these  nerves,  pass 
outwards  the  main  root  fibres — the  spinal  accessary  between  the 
olivary  bodies  and  gelatinous  substance ;  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyn- 
geal through  the  latter,  and  traversing  in  their  course  the  ascending 
roots  of  the  fifth  nerve  ere  they  emerge  at  the  surface.  Immediately 
outside  the  origin  of  this  root,  at  the  posterior  or  sensory  nuclei,  is 
the  conspicuous  cross-section  of  the  solitary  fasciculus,  which 
really  represents  an  ascending  rOOt  for  the  same  mixed  lateral 
system.  We  have  seen  that  a  dense  arcuate  system  passes  into  it  from 
the  median  raph^  {centric  fibres)  below  the  origin  of  the  vagus ;  we 
may  also  just  as  readily  trace  fibres  issuing  from  this  ascending  root  to- 
join  the  emergent  roots  of  the  accessory,  vagus,  and  glosso-pharyngeal 

*  Pgychiatry,  translated  by  Sachs,  part  i.,  p.  124. 
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nerves.  The  posterior  sensory  nucleus  is  regarded  liy  Dr.  Ross  as 
tbe  representative  of  the  veslcular  columns  of  Clarke  in  the 
spinal  cord  from  their  relative  position,  connections,  character  of 
the  cells,  and  their  distribution. 

A  fourth   root  easily  traced  in  the  region  of  tlie  vngua,   is   one 


Fig.  4.~Medu!U  oblongata  and  pons  witli  neiijUbaiinag  atn 
■cbematic  repTGieutatioa  of  the  nuclei  of  origia  of  tlie  i 

which,  emerging  from  the  rapli^,  traverses  the  front  of  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus,  and,  following  the  curve  of  the  grey  substance  anteriorly, 
enters  the  vagus  nerve.  In  traversing  the  gelatinous  substance  also, 
the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeus  both  derive  fibres  from  the  former 
ere  they  issue  trom  the  medulla;  this  is  the  fifth  root  of  origin  for 
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these  nenres.     Another  small  fasciculus  has  been  described  by  Clarke 
as  passing  from  the  fasciculUS  teres  into  the  vagTUS. 

The  Upper  Half. — Passing  now  to  the  upper  half  of  the  medulla, 
which  upon  its  ventricular  aspect  is  like  the  lower  half  triangular 
in  outline,  its  base  being  mapped  out  by  the  acoustic  strise  and  its 
lateral  boundaries  formed  by  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles,  con- 
verging to  the  quadrigeminal  bodies,  we  meet  first  with  two  motor 
nerves  closely  associated  in  their  origin,  and  arising  as  do  the  motor 
cranial  nerves  generally,  from  an  anterior  or  median  position  on 
either  side  of  the  raph6 ;  and  one  purely  sensory  nerve,  which  takes 
its  origin  in  accordance  with  the  same  morphological  principle  alluded 
to,  from  a  lateral  and  posterior  plane.  The  two  motor  nerves  are 
the  sixth  and  seventh  pair,  or  the  abducens  and  facial ;  the  sensory 
nerve  is  the  eighth^  the  aCOUStlc  or  auditory.  The  nuclei  of  origin 
for  these  three  nerves  do  not  occupy  the  same  vertical  plane ;  that 
for  the  sixth  is  the  highest,  next  below  it  comes  the  facial  nucleus, 
and  lowest  of  all  the  acoustic  nuclei — yet  they  each  successively 
overlap  the  other,  the  internal  acoustic  nucleus,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  descending  also  below  the  base  of  the  arbitrary  triangular  space 
drawn  by  the  striae  medullares.  As  in  the  lower  triangular  area  of 
the  grey  floor  below  the  strice,  we  found  the  nuclei  of  a  motor 
(XII)  and  three  mixed  nerves  (IX,  X,  XI)  associated  through  a 
great  part  of  their  extent  with  the  accessory  body — the  inferior 
olivary ;  so  in  this  upper  triangular  division  we  find  a  very  similarly 
constituted  structure — the  superior  Olivary  body — occupying  a 
vertical  plane  corresponding  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  two  motor 
nerves — the  sixth  and  seventh. 

Transverse  sections  across  the  levels  of  emergence  of  these  latter 
nerves  exhibit  a  notable  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  various 
structures  in  front ;  the  inferior  olivary  bodies  have  disappeared  ;  the 
pyramids  still  maintaining  their  integrity  as  independent,  compact 
columns,  are  now  concealed  beneath  the  most  anterior  fibres  of  the 
middle  cerebellar  peduncle  {pous),  which  enclose  them  between  their 
transversely  disposed  fasciculi,  as  a  more  superficial  and  a  deep 
series  of  fibres;  whilst  laterally  the  brachia  of  the  pons  diverge 
to  the  cerebellum,  and  further  back  the  restiform  and  internal 
divisions  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles  in  like  manner  pass 
to  their  distribution.  On  a  level  with  the  striae  medullares  an  in- 
termediate transitional  stage  is  apparent ;  and,  as  we  pass  to  higher 
planes,  the  inferior  olivary  body  loses  its  outward  inclination,  its 
long  axis  becoming  disposed  antero-posteriorly  and  immediately  be- 
hind the  two  pyramids.  Thus  a  lateral  constriction  occurs  which 
gives  the  medulla  here  from  before  backwards  an  apparent  but  not 
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absolute  increased  depth.  This  antero-posterior  depth  appears  still 
more  exaggerated  by  the  lower  loops  of  the  pons  capping  the  pyramids 
in  front,  which  have  just  been  caught  at  this  plane  and  divided. 
In  such  sections  the  nucleus  of  the  lateral  column  is  still  well  seen 
between  the  diminished  olivary  body  and  the  ascending  root  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  whilst  immediately  posterior  to  the  inferior  olives  is  a 
group  of  large  fusiform  and  multicaudate  cells,  the  former  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arcuate  system  here,  the  latter  in  apparent  connection 
with    fasciculi    which    pass   backwards    to    the   median  or  motOP 

column  of  grey  matter. 

Still  somewhat  higher,  the  inferior  olive  ceases,  or  may  present 
its  upper  extremity  as  a  single  minute  plication ;  and,  in  this  region, 
we  find  the  nucleus  of  the  lateral  column  compressed  into  a  long 
narrow  tract  by  the  interposition  between  it  and  the  ascending  root 
oiih^  fifth  nerve  of  a  very  notable  large  nucleus  of  almost  spherical 
outline,  and  by  the  disposition  of  its  enclosing  fibres,  severed  appar- 
ently into  a  series  of  convolutes  of  large  multicaudate  cells.     This  is 

the  anterior  or  inferior  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  from 

it  a  somewhat  wide  belt  of  sparsely  scattered  fasciculi  pass  back  to 
ascend,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  as  the  genu  of  the  facial  nerve, 
whilst  the  compressed  nucleus  of  the  lateral  columns  sends  in- 
distinctly marked  fibres  towards  the  median  grey.  The  superior 
olivary  does  not  as  yet  present  itself;  in  this  plane  we  may  study 
the  various  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Following  the  grey 
matter  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  outwards  from  the  median  promi- 
nence (which  here  is  remarkably  shallow),  we  find  it  progressively 
increases  in  depth  to  its  extreme  lateral  limits,  where  the  lateral  or 
sensory  projection  is  a  notable  feature,  and  the  large  internal 
auditory  nucleus  is  seen.  Immediately  outside  this  sensory  nucleus  is 
the  tesselated  area  characterising  the  inner  division  of  the  inferior  cere- 
bellar peduncle ;  followed  still  further  outwards  by  the  transverse  section 
of  the  crescent-like  resti/orm  tract  To  the  inner  side  of  the  restiform 
tract  the  conspicuous  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  applied. 

The  whole  of  the  structures  above  noted — the  grey  floor  with  its 
lateral  prominence,  the  inner  peduncular  tract,  and  the  restiform 
column — are  embraced  superficially  by  a  zonular  investment  of  fibres 
issuing  from  the  region  of  the  raph^;  in  fact,  the  stince  medullares^ 
which,  reinforced  further  on  by  others  emerging  from  the  restiform 
tract,  constitute  the  posterior  root  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  same  structures  above  enumerated,  are 
embraced  from  within  by  the  anterior  auditory  root,  which  runs 
chiefly  between  the  restiform  tract  and  the  ascending  root  of  the 
fifth,  although  many  of  its  fasciculi  traverse   the   structure  of  the 
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latter.  The  student  should  remark  here  that  the  fifth  ascending 
root  serves  always  to  distinguish  to  him  the  emergent  roots  of  the 
^fctciid  from  those  of  the  auditory ;  the  facial  lying  to  the  inner,  and 
the  auditory  to  the  outer  side  of  this  root. 

The  anterior  root  of  the  acoustic  passing  inwards  in  front  of  the 
restiform  column  divides  into  the  following  root  fasciculi : — 

(a.)  An  inner  series  passing  into  the  internal  aCOUStlC  nUCleUSy 
with  the  cells  of  which  it  is  connected. 

(6.)  A  median  series  passing  in  part  to  the  cells  of  the  external 
&COUStic  nucleus  (connected  with  the  inner  peduncular  division); 
and  in  part  to  the  restiform  tract. 

(c.)  An  outer  series  passing  into  the  anterior  aCOUStlC  nucleus, 
which  is  situated   between   the   restiform   tract,  auditory   root,  and 

flocculus. 

The  connections  of  the  auditory  nerve  roots  with  the  cerebellum 
are  to  a  great  extent  unknown.  According  to  the  belief  of  Meynert, 
the  divisions  of  the  anterior  root  take  a  decussating  and  non-decus- 
sating course;  the  two  median  and  the  outer  pass  direct  into  the 
cerebellum  through  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  same  side ;  whilst 
the  inner  pass  from  the  internal  acoustic  nucleus  across  the  raph6 
partly  through  the  internal,  partly  through  the  external  acoustic 
nuclei  of  the  opposite  side,  and  thence  up  the  internal  division  of  the 
peduncle  to  the  cerebellum.  These  obliquely  ascending  fasciculi  give 
rise  to  the  superficial  striae  on  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  the  so-called 
sound-rod  of  Bergmann.  The  posterior  roots  empty  themselves 
partly  into  the  restiform  columns  of  their  own  side,  and  partly  as 
superficial  and  deep  arcuate  fibres  across  the  raph^  into  the  inner 
peduncular  division  of  the  opposite  side,  and  thence  ascend  to  the 
cerebellum.  In  this  course  the  superficial  series  form  the  well-known 
acoustic  StriSB  or  striae  medullares,  and  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  internal  acoustic  nucleus ;  the  deep  arcuate  series,  however, 
traverses  the  nucleus  of  its  own  side,  and  crossing  the  raph6  joins 
the  cells  of  the  opposite  internal  acoustic  nucleus  ere  it  enters  into 
its  centric  expansions  by  the  peduncular  route. 

At  higher  planes  of  the  medulla  wherein  the  superior  olivary  body 

appears,  we  reach  the  radicular  zones  of  the  facial  and  the  abduccns* 

The  motor  area  of  the  grey  floor  of  the  ventricle  at  these  levels  presents 

in  transverse  sections,  two  strongly  defined  eminences  separated  by 

the  median  groove  and  raph^ — these  are  the  eminences  over  the  facial 

genu  and  the  nucleus  common  to  both  facial  and  abducens  ner\'e. 

The  sensory  area  of  the  grey  floor  flanks  these  eminences  on  either  side 

like  walls,  diverging  from   them   at  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle,  the 

enclosed  space  being  bridged  over  by  the  cerebellum. 
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On  either  side  of  the  median  line  at  the  extreme  posterior  end  of 
the  raph6,  is  an  oval  cross-section  of  medulla  H  mm.  hy  }  mm.  in 
size,  shaqily  defined  and  l^ing  between  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor 
and  the  hindmoH  aerits  of  arcuate  fasciculi  given  off  from  the  rapb^ ; 
it  represents  the  root  of  the  facial  nerve  in  cross-section  at  its  curva- 
ture upwards,  otherwise  called  the  facial  ^DU.  From  its  neigh- 
bourhood medullated  fasciculi  sweep  in  a  wide  curve,  following  the 
inner  margin  of  the  grey  matter  as  far  as  the  sensory  area,  when  they 
pass  forwards  and  outwards  to  their  emergence  from  the  medulla, 
forming  in  this  latter  course  the  boundary  between  sensory  and  motor 
divisiona  In  the  sensory  division  outside  this  root  lies,  as  we  before 
indicated,  the  ascendln^  tr^eminal  root.  The  sweep  of  the  facial 
in  its  course  beneath  the  grey  floor  encloses  a  large  and  important 
nucleus,  measuring  3  mm.  in  widest  diameter,  very  rich  in  cells  which 
are  multicaudate,  and  are  disposed  in  an  almost  circular  area;  from 
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Fig.  S.— Section  tbroiifib  (ions  on  a  level  with  tbe  origiD  of  tbo  great 
root  of  the  trigemiuui. 
O.f,  Genu  of  facial  nerre.  F-Jt.  Iteticiilar  formation, 

VII,  Root  fibres  of  fscish  ».o,  Superior  olivary  bodf. 

Fm,  Motor  nucleus  of  trigeminui,  JF,  LemaiBcUi  or  liUet. 

Va,  Ascending  root  of  trigeminus.  Py,  Pynai'idt. 

S,  Restifonn  tract.  ».t./,  d.tf.  Superficial  nud  deep 

M.P,  Fibres  of  pons  varolii.  fibres  of  the  poos. 

p-lb.  Posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus. 

the  outer  side  of  this  nucleus  emerge  root  fasciculi,  which  aro  distinctly 
seen  to  join  the  facial  as  it  sweeps  forwards  round  the  nucleus  to  its 
point  of  emergence. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  posterior  and  inner  margin  of  this 
nucleus  other  fibres  emerge,  which  upon  the  inner  side  strike  forwards, 
becoming  gradually  more  divergent  from  the  raph6  in  sharply  defined 
fasciculi,  to  leave  at  the  lowest  border  of  the  pons  as  the  abdUceHS 
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nerve  or  sixth  pair.    The  nucleus  itself  is  the  abducens-facialis, 

also  termed  the  posterior  or  superior  facial  nucleus,  or  again  the 
nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve.  It  is  placed  in  communication  with 
the  cerebrum  by  means  of  the  fibrae  rectse  of  the  raph6,  which  can  be 
readily  traced  as  the  most  posterior  of  the  arcuate  fibres  curving  first 
around  the  facial  genu  in  front,  and  then  passing  round  the  lower 
hemisphere  of  the  nucleus.  Considerably  in  front  of  the  abducens- 
facialis  nucleus,  and  in  the  motor-  division  of  this  region,  lies  the 

inferior  or  anterior  facial  nucleus,  almost  parallel  with  the 

trigeminal  root,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  facial  emergent  fasciculi ; 
its  fibres  pass  backwards,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  lower  levels  to 
arch  beneath  the  abducens-facialis  to  its  inner  and  posterior  aspect, 
and  thence  running  upwards  as  the  genu  of  the  facial,  again  bend 
around  its  upper  border  in  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  emergent  roots. 

The  Superior  Olivary  Body. — ^We  have  seen  that  this  body 
extends  from  the  lowest  border  of  the  poTia  through  the  whole  tract 
of  origin  of  the  facial  nerve,  being  well-exposed  in  cross-sections,  lying 
between  the  inferior  facial  nucleus  and  the  emergent  root  fibres  of 
the  sixth  nerve.  The  transversely  disposed  fasciculi  lying  upon  its 
anterior  surface,  extending  from  the  decussation  at  the  raph^  to  ascend 
in  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle,  form  the  so-called  COrpuS  trape- 
ZOideS  which  becomes  exposed  superficially  in  animals  where  the 
dimensions  of  the  pons  are  greatly  reduced  with  the  diminished  supply 
of  fibres  reaching  the  medulla  from  the  crusta.  The  lemniscus  or 
fillet  lies  in  these  planes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  superior  olive, 
forming  the  pale-stained  area  of  truncated  triangular  outline  next 
the  raphe,  the  base  traversed  by  the  most  posterior  fasciculi  of  the 
pons  and  trapezoid  formation.  Into  the  fillet  at  higher  planes,  fibres 
of  the  upper  olive  pass  to  be  connected  with  the  central  grey  of  the 
lower  quadrigeminal  body,  the  testes ;  functionally  these  fibres  should 
be  regarded  as  centrifugal,  since  they  have  been  found  by  Flechsig 
to  degenerate  doxjonvxtrds  to  the  superior  olive. 

A  cerebellar  connection  is  established  between  these  bodies  and  the 
roof  nuclei  (nuclei  tecti)  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum ;  whilst 
other  fibres  pass  back  from  them  also  to  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  and 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  as  well  as  to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Motor  impulses,  therefore,  emanate  from  this  body  to  the  sixth 
nerve  nucleus,  which  being  connected  by  decussating  fibres  with  the 
nucleus  of  the  opposite  motor  OCUli,  subserve  the  conjugate  deviating 
movements  of  the  eyeballs.  In  like  manner,  motor  impulses  to  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord  explain  the  associated  movements  of  the 
head  to  the  same  side. 

The  quadrigeminal  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  connected 
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with  the  optic  tracts,  transmit  stimuli  thence  emanating,  to  the 
superior  olivary  bodies  through  the  medium  of  the  fillet,  and  so  to  tJie 
oculo-motor  apparatus  of  the  sixth  and  third  nerves. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  resolve 
themselves  through  the  intermediation  of  their  clavate  and  cuneate 
nuclei  into  the  restiform  tract  of  the  cerebellar  peduncle.  They  also 
by  the  anterior  sensory  decussation  of  a  portion  of  their  arcuate 
fasciculi  pass  upwards  on  either  side  of  the  median  raph6  as  the  fillet, 
and  thence  to  the  quadrigeminal  bodies.  This  portion  of  the  fillet, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  a  centripetal  or  sensory  tract,  so  that  the 
fillet  really  contains  systems  of  ascending  and  descending  fibres,  as 
is  indicated  also  by  the  results  of  lesions  affecting  the  tract. 

At  the  level  of  origin  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cranial  nerves,  the 
central  grey  forming  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
extended  laterally,  shallow  from  before  backwards,  and  bounded  on 
either  side  by  the  restiform  tracts :  as  we  ascend  to  a  higher  plane 
we  find  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  on  each  side,  which,  in  their 
descent,  restrict  the  lateral  extension  of  the  ventricle  and  its  investing 
grey  substance.  This  occurs  in  such  sections  as  are  carried  through 
the  emergent  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve.  If  we  now  follow  the  ventricle 
towards  its  upper  angle,  we  find  with  the  convergence  of  the  superior 
peduncles  towards  the  quadrigeminal  bodies,  the  following  changes 
in  the  disposition  of  the  central  grey  : — First,  the  ventricle  becomes 
narrower;  the  prominent  lips  of  the  grey  matter  become  more 
pronounced,  from  the  increase  in  the  thickness  of  this  formation; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ventricle  is  roofed  over  posteriorly  by  the 
anterior  medullary  velum.  The  nuclei  of  the  fifth  pair  alone 
of  all  the  cranial  nerves  characterise  this  plane. 

Higher  still,  we  come  upon  the  root  fibres  of  the  fourth  nerve 
which  decussate  across  the  aqueduct  posteriorly.  The  central 
grey  here  forms  two  notable  protruding  lips  on  either  side  of  the 
mesial  line,  converting  the  aqueduct  into  a  Y-shaped  figure.  Progres- 
sive thickening  of  the  central  grey  substance  occurs  as  we  carry 
our  sections  through  the  posterior  and  anterior  quadrigeminal  bodies ; 
the  aqueduct  restiicted  in  size  is  completely  surrounded  thereby, 
and  sufiers  minor  alterations  in  its  outline  until  it  opens  up  into 
the  central  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle.  From  the  level  of  the 
crossing  of  the  fourth  nerve  upwards,  the  Y-shaped  grey  exhibits 
the  heak  of  the  Y  interposed  between  the  two  notable  bundles  of  the 
posterior  longfitudinal  fasciculus,  behind  which  we  may  con- 
tinuously follow  an  anterior  or  motor  column  of  grey  matter,  containing 
nerve  cells,  and  externally  a  lateral  or  sensory  column,  such  as  charac- 
terised the  cranial  nerve  origins  in  the  lower  half  of  the  medulla. 
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Betwixt  these  planes  and  the  upper  roots  of  the  facial  nerve  lie  the 
emergent  fisisciculi  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which,  in  accordance  with  its 
mixed  motor  and  sensorial  function,  also  assumes  a  lateral  site  of 
origin.     We  will  now  take  these  upper  cranial  nerves  seriatim. 

The  fifth  or  trigeminal  has  the  nucleus  of  origin  for  its  m>otor  root 
within  the  motor  area  of  the  pons  somewhat  similar  in  position  to  the 
nuclei  of  the  lateral  division,  which  at  lower  levels  sent  fasciculi  to 
the  mixed  system  of  nerves— the  so-called  nucleus  ambigfUUS.  It, 
however,  lies  considerably  behind  this  nucleus  of  the  facial — the 
anterior  facial  nucleus — and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  it,  since  it  does 
not  present  the  same  convoluted  structure ;  and,  moreover,  is  not  in 
the  mid  planes  of  section  of  the  upper  olive,  although  the  upper  end 
of  this  structure  is  still  seen.  Its  centric  fibres  pass  to  it  from  the 
median  raph^  where  they  decussate. 

The  origin  of  the  sensory  root  of  this  nerve  is  far  more  extensive. 
We  have  throughout  the  whole  of  the  medulla  followed  up  in  our 
sections  the  ascendlngf   POOt  of  the  trigfemlnal,  noting  how  in 
the  lower  planes  of  the  medulla  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal,  and 
higher  up,  the  facial,  traversed  its  cross-section  near  their  points  of 
emergence,  and  now  find  it  lying  between  the  motor  nucleus  and 
the  restiform  tract  in  the  sensory  area  of  the  pons,  throwing  forwards 
its  root  fibres  to  emerge  between  the  transverse  fasciculi  of  the  pons. 
Below,  this  ascending  root  appears  to  end  in  the  tubercle  of  Rolando, 
and  so  would  seem  to  have  a  close  connection  with  the  caput  COmU 
postorioris.      A  median   root  is   described   as  originating  from   a 
nucleus  at  the  level  of  emergence  of  the  sensory  root,  in  contiguity 
with  the  ascending  root  and   the   motor  nucleus.      On  the  lateral 
margin  of  the   central  grey   around   the  aqueduct,  as  high  as  the 
anterior  quadrigeminal  body,  or  nates,  we  find  the  cross-section  of 
the  descending  rooi  of  the  fifth  nerve  with  very  characteristic  spherical 
or  vesicular  cells  lying  in  the  central  grey  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  root  &sciculi.     Both  cells  and  descending  fasciculi  become  more 
conspicuous  at  lower  levels,  and  the  latter  extend  to  the  level  of  the 
exit  of  the  sensory  root,  where  they  join  it  to  emerge  from  the  pons. 
Internal  to  this  descending  root  is  a  series  of  deeply  pigmented  nerve 
cells,  forming  the  substantia  ferruginea,  which  is  seen  through  the 
grey  floor  of  the  ventricle  at  the  site  named  the  locUS  CGBFUleus. 
From  these  cells,   according    to  Meynert,    pass    root   fibres  to  the 
opposite    trigeminal    root    (sensory   trunk),   which    in    their  course 
surround  and   traverse  the  posterior    longfitudinal    faSCicUlUS, 
decussate  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  raph6,  and  thence  following 
out  the  anterior  margin  of  the  central  grey,  arch  into  the  opposite 
sensory  root.     Associated  with  these  latter  fibres  are  described  others 
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which  issue  from  the  median  raph^  posteriorly,  and  after  decussation 
terminate  in  the  sensory  root  likewise.  Lastly,  a  CBFebellaF  FOOt 
is  described  by  some  authorities. 

In  the  motor  column  of  the  central  grey,  lying  immediately  behind 
the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus,  on  either  side  of  the  median  line 
and  beneath  the  nateSf  is  a  well-defined  grouping  of  cells,  which, 
however,  usually  presents  an  apparent  segmentation  into  distinct 
clusters.  These  nerve  cells,  commencing  as  high  up  as  the  posterior 
commissure,  are  at  first  somewhat  scattered,  but  assume  a  more 
compact  form  as  they  run  backwards  towards  the  upper  half  of  the 
testes,  in  which  region  they  appear  lodged  in  a  hollow  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  longitudinal  fasciculus.  This  nuclear  column  represents 
the  origin  common  to  the  OCUlO-motor  (third)  and  the  tFOCMeariS 
(fourth)  nerves;  the  upper,  scattered,  segmented  portion  is  the  nucleus 
of  the  third  more  especially  ;  the  lower  compax;t  segment  lying  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  quadrigeminal  bodies  is  the  nucleus  of  the^atir^ 
nerve.  Both  are  believed  to  receive  their  centric  fibres  through  the 
median  raph^,  those  of  the  third  nerve  decussating  ere  they  reach 
their  nucleus. 

The  root  fibres  of  the  third  n^rve  emerge  in  a  series  of  arched 
fasciculi  directed  forwards,  with  their  concavities,  for  the  most  part, 
looking  towards  the  raph6 ;  and  in  their  course  traverse  and  partially 
encircle  the  red  nucleus  of  the  tegfineiltum,  which,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  lies  on  either  side  of  the  raph6  above  the  plane  of  their 
decussation. 

The  root  fibres  of  the  f<yurth  nerve  take  a   much  more  circuitous 
course,    running   backwards   instead   of   forwards   to   their   point   of 
emergence ;  an  anomaly  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Koss  by  the  decussation 
of  the  upper  cerebellar  peduncles  which  occurs  in  the  region  of  the 
testes  severing  the  nuclear  segment  of  the  fourth  from  that  of  the 
third  nerve,  and  so  "  compelling  the  former  to  seek  its  destination  by 
an  independent  route."*     Commencing  at  the  junction  of  the  nates 
and  testes  from  this  compact  segment,  the  root  fibres  of  the  fourth 
nerve  curve  around  the  outer  zone  of  the  central  grey  matter  to  reach 
the  anteriormedullary  velum,  where  they  bound  the  aqueduct  posteriorly. 
To  reach  this  point  which  lies  below  the  testes,  the  root  fibres  must 
necessarily   have   traversed   the   full   extent   of  the   former,   passing 
obliquely  backwards  and  downwards  to  the  VSlve  Of  VieuSS6nS. 
Crossing  in  the  substance  of  this  valve  the  fibres  of  opposite  sides 
decussate,    presenting    another   anomaly — since    none   of   the   other 
cranial  nerves  (except  the  optic  tracts)  decussate  on   the  distal  or 

*  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System^  voL  ii.,  p.  44. 
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peripheral  side  of  their  nuclei  of  origin,  but  invariably  on  their 
proximal  or  centric  side. 

THE  MESENCEPHALON. 

Upon  the  most  casual  examination  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  one  is 
struck  forcibly  by  the  simple  arrangement  and  solidarity  of  the  spinal 
as  compared  with  the  remaining  portion  or  upper  end  of  this  system — 
the  gradual  increasing  complexity  of  the  grey  and  medullated  tracts  of 

the  after-  and  hind-bpaln,  the  so-called  medulla  oblongata  and 

pons*  and  the  uniform  divergence  of  these  tracts  at  higher  and  still 
higher  levels :  both  gangliated  masses  and  medullated  systems  alike 
severing  their  alliance,  and  diverging  on  either  side  in  correspondence 
with  the  severance  of  the  uppermost  system  into  the  two  great 
hemispheric  masses.  As  we  rise  step  by  step  from  medulla  to  pons, 
from  pons  to  corpora  quadrigemina,  thence  to  the  thalamic  region,  and 
lastly  to  the  corpora  striata  of  the  pPOSencephalony  we  find  the 
grey  masses  becoming  larger  and  more  widely  separated ;  whilst  the 
medullated  tracts,  in  like  manner,  diverge  and  empty  themselves  at 
different  levels  into  the  several  ganglionic  masses — in  all  cases,  pro- 
bably, to  take  a  fresh  departure  to  their  final  destination  in  the 
cerebral  cortex. 

Leaving  for  the  time  the  more  consolidated  tracts  of  the  epence- 
phalon  or  hind-brain,    and   concentrating  our  attention   on  the 

mid-brain— i.c.,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  with  the  crusta— 

and  the  central  grey  common  to  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  system,  we 
find  that  the  crura  cerebri,  athwart  which  the  quadrigeminal  bodies 
are  placed,  have  two  distinct  tracts  of  wholly  different  destiny — the 
tegmentum  and  crusta,  best  seen  in  transverse  section. 

The  former  occupies  the  posterior  and  inner  region  of  the  crura,  and 
partly  empties  itself  into  the  superjacent  quadrigeminal  bodies,  and  in 
part  into  the  optic  thalami :  whereas  the  latter — the  crusta,  lying 
in  firont  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tegmentum — becomes  more  and 
more  divergent  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  as  it  courses 
upwards,  passes  in  part  into  the  basal  ganglia,  and  in  part  expands 
into  a  wide-spread  fan  of  fibres  for  distribution  to  the  extensive 
cortex  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Thus  we  observe  that  the  medul- 
lated tracts  of  the  tegmentum  and  crusta  in  turn  empty  themselves 
into  the  several  ganglionic  masses  met  with  from  time  to  time — the 

quadrigeminal  bodies,  pineal  gland,  thalami  optici,  striate 

bodies,  and  cortex  cerebri.  It  is  important  that  the  student 
understand  that  the  termination  of  the  fibres  upwards  occurs  in  grey 
masses  placed  at  different  relative  levels,  answering  to  the  position  of 
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the  hind-brain,  the  mid-brain,  the  inter-brain,  and  the  fore-brain : 
and  he  should  gain  a  clear  conception  of  each  individual  tract,  so  far 
as  at  present  known,  to  its  terminus  in  a  grey  centre.  To  return  to 
the  mesencephalon,  the  hind  and  inner  portion  of  the  crura  forms, 
as  we  said,  the  tegmentum,  and  on  this  structure  rest  the  quadri- 
geminal  bodies  and  thalami ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  follow  t}ie  crusta 
upwards,  as  exposed  at  Hie  base,  we  find  that  each  crusta  diverges 
more  and  more  until  it  meets  the  embracing  optiC  tractS,  which 
at  this  part  of  the  base  define  the  boundary  between  mesencephalon 
behind  and  thalamencephalon  in  front.  At  this  point  each  crusta 
plunges  deeply  into  the  brain,  disappearing  between  thalamus  and 
lenticular  nucleus,  and  passes  up  as  a  compressed  meduUated  tract 
between  the  basal  ganglia,  emerging  above  their  level  as  a  wide-spread 
fan  of  fibres  to  the  hemispheres.  In  this  course,  where  they  form  a 
divisional  wall  between  the  large  ganglia,  they  constitute  what  is  called 
the  internal  capsule,  the  formation  of  which  merits  careful  study. 

If  we  imagine  the  crusta  as  seen  from  the  base  pass  up  unchanged 
in  direction  into  the  internal  capsule,  we  shall  then  perceive  that  the 
latter  would  take  a  direction  sloping  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards, 
presenting  two  surfaces — ^a  lower,  looking  downwards,  outwards,  and 
backwards,  roofing  over  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  corresponding  and 
continuous  with  the  superficial  surface  of  the  crusta  as  fiur  as  the  pons; 
and  an  upper  surface,  upon  which  the  thalamus  rests,  corresponding  to 
the  deeper  portion  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  tegmentum.  It  would 
also  present  two  free  borders — the  internal  or  mesial,  and  the  external 
or  posterior.  In  the  further  expansion  of  this  belt  of  fibres,  the  inner 
or  mesial  suffers  displacement  through  the  intrusion  in  mesial  planes 
of  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  whereby  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  capsular  fibres  is  thrust  outwards,  forming  a  sharp  bend  or 
*  *  knee  "  with  the  posterior  division.  Thus  we  observe  that  the  internal 
capsule  is  a  stratum  of  fibres  with  a  concavity  looking  downwards  and 
outwards,  arching  as  a  roof  over  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  forming  a 
medullated  bed,  upon  the  anterior  segment  of  which  rests  the  caudate 
nucleus,  and  upon  the  posterior  margin  of  which  rests  the  thalamus. 

If  now  we  examine  these  ganglionic  masses  from  above,  as  seen 
within  the  lateral  ventricles,  it  is  evident  that  the  long  axis  of  each 
is  similarly  disposed — i.e.,  from  the  mesial  line  obliquely  backwards 
and  outwards ;  that  the  outermost  of  these  masses,  the  two  caudate 
nuclei,  have  their  large  pyriform  head  directed  anteriorly,  whilst  their 
attenuated  tail-like  process  appears  pressed  outwards  by  the  narrow 
anterior  pole  of  the  wedge-shaped  thalami.  In  like  manner  the  latter, 
which  have  their  broad  extremity  hindmost,  are  also  pressed  out- 
wards behind  by  the  intervening  quadrigfemlnal  and  gfenlculate 
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bodies.  These  three  important  stractureG — the  corpora  quadri' 
gemina,  thalami,  and  caudate  nuclei — which  represent  the  tLree 
.  of   the    mesencephalon,    diencephalon,    anti   partly    of  the 


tho  rigbt  at  a  dL-uper 


prosencephalon,   as    before    indicated,    reat   upon    and    embrace  the 
tegmental  and  crustal  divisions  of  the  cerebral  peduncle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outer  division  of  the  striate  bwly — the 
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lenticular  nucleus — has  its  base  directed  forwards  and  outwards 
parallel  with  the  Insulay  whilst  its  wedge-shaped  apex  is  directed 
backwards  and  inwards  towards  the  base — its  upper  surfsuce,  convex 
from  before  backwards,  being  adapted  to  the  concavity  of  the  internal 
capsule.  The  general  relationships  of  the  internal  capsule  are  well 
seen  in  horizontal  sections  carried  across  the  hemisphere  at  succes- 
sively higher  levels.  Near  the  base  it  forms  a  quadrilateral  section 
directed  from  within  outwards  and  separating  the  tegmentum  from 
the  lenticular  nucleus,    having  immediately   behind    it    the    loCUS 

niger,  and  parallel  with  it  in  front  the  anterior  commissure  as  it 

passes  outwards  through  the  lenticular  nucleus.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  crust,  ere  it  disappeared  into  the  depths  of  the  hemisphere  at 
the  base,  was  bounded  by  the  broad  optic  tracts :  these  are  destined  to 
terminate  in  the  external  geniculate  body,  and  at  a  slightly 
higher  plane  these  bodies  appear  immediately  behind  the  extremity  of 
the  internal  capsule  as.  seen  in  transverse  section.  At  a  higher  level, 
however,  above  the  anterior,  and  through  the  plane  of  the  middle 
commissure,  the  anterior  portion  is  bent  outwards,  forming  an 
obtuse  angle  or  "knee,"  so  that  a  horizontal  section  through  both 
hemispheres  at  this  level  represents  both  internal  capsules  as  an 
X-shaped  figure  with  two  anterior  and  two  posterior  segments  (fig.  6). 
In  the  lateral  angle  of  this  X  the  wedge  of  the  lenticular  nucleus 
insinuates  itself;  between  the  anterior  segments  of  the  X  the  nuclei 
caudati  appear;  whilst  the  posterior  segments  include  the  optic 
tlialami.  At  the  central  junction  of  these  limbs,  we  find  the  fornix 
cut  across. 

Lastly,  turning  our  attention  again  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  we  see 
that  the  divergence  of  the  peduncles,  as  they  ascend,  leaves  between 
them  in  the  middle  line,  first,  the  posterior  perforated  Space — 
a  bridge-like  extension  of  grey  substance  at  the  angle  between  both 
peduncles,  perforated  by  numerous  vessels  which  enter  the  base  of  the 
thalamus  at  this  point;  and  from  which  white  fibres  emerge  and 
course  round  the  upper  margin  of  the  pons — the  tSBnia  pontis*  In 
front  of  the  perforated  space  are  two  rounded  bodies — the  COrpor& 
albicantia — round  which  the  pillars  of  the  fornix  turn ;  and  from 
these  bodies  a  thin  grey  lamella  stretches  forwards  as  far  as  the  optic 
commissure,  forming  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle :  from  its  floor  a 
hollow  tube — the  infundibulum — descends,  to  which  is  attached  the 

pituitary  body. 

Having  thus  far  defined  the  limits  of  crusta  and  internal  capsule, 
we  can  the  more  clearly  appreciate  the  course  and  distribution  of  their 
fibres.  Since  the  crusta  represents  the  continuation  upwards  of  the 
pyramidal  tract  of  the  cord,  it  must  receive  a  considerable  rein- 
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forcement  of  fibres  within  the  pons  to  account  for  the  much  larger 
size  which  the  crusta  bears  to  the  corresponding  anterior  pyramid  of 
the  medulla.  An  examination  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  crusta  in  a 
nine  months'  embryo  gives  us  most  valuable  information  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  fibres  found  therein.  In  the  pyramids  the  outer 
portion  of  the  tract  consists  of  distinctly  meduUated  fibres ;  the  inner 
and  anterior  of  non-medullated  fibres;  and  an  intervening  portion 
contains  a  mixture  of  both.  In  the  pons  a  similar  distribution  of 
these  fibres  is  seen:  whilst  higher  up  still  in  the  crusta,  the  non- 
medullated  fibres  occupy  the  inner  third;  the  medullated  fibres,  the 
middle  third;  whilst  the  admixture  of  both  is  found  behind  and 
between  the  two  former.  This  embryological  dissection  maps  out  three 
distinct  systems  of  fibres  which  have  received  the  respective  names  of 

(a)  the  fundamental  or  medullated;  (b)  the  mixed  system; 
(c)  the  accessory  or  non-medullated  system. 

Still  further  outwards,  occupying  the  outer  fourth  of  the  crusta, 
just  beyond  the  fundamental  system,  are  found  the  fibres  which 
represent  the  continuation  upwards  to  the  hemispheres  of  the  sensory 
columns  of  the  cord. 

If  we  now  trace  these  tracts  upwards  into  the  internal  capsule,  we 
find  that  the  accessory  or  innermost  passes  up  along  the  anterior 
segment  of  the  capsule  ;  the  mixed  occupies  in  its  ascent  the  anterior 
third  of  the  posterior  segment,  the  fundamental  the  middle  third  of  the 
same  segment;  whilst  the  posterior  third  or  outermost  part  of  the 
capsule  is  occupied  by  the  sensory  tract  of  the  peduncles  :  or  tabulated 
also  with  reference  to  their  distribution,  thus  : — 


Tbacts. 
Accessory  Tract, 


Position  in 
Crusta. 

Inner  third, 


In  Internal 
Capsule. 

Anterior  segment, 


Mixed  Tract, 


Behind  and  between    Posterior  segment, 
Accessory      and  Anterior  third, 

Fundamental, 


Fundamental  Tract,  Middle  third. 


Posterior  segment, 
Middle  third, 


Sensory  Tract, 


Outer  fourth, 


Do.,  do., 

Posterior  third. 


Cortical  Termini. 

Third  frontal  gyrus 
posteriorly.  As- 
cending frontal 
and  parietal  gyri 
at  their  lower 
end. 

Second  frontal  and 
middle  portion  of 
central  gyri. 

First  frontal  pos- 
teriorly. Upper 
end  of  central 
gyri ;  paracentral 
and  parietal  gyri. 

Temporo  -  occipital 
regions. 


The  above  table  reads  as  follows : — The  accessory  tract  occupies  the  inner  third 
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of  the  cnista,  passes  up  the  anterior  segment  of  internal  capsule,  and  terminates 
in  the  cortex  of  the  third  frontal  and  lower  end  of  ascending  frontal  and  parietal 
gyri — and  so  for  the  remaining  tracts. 

The  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  crust  of  the  peduncle 
contains  a  very  large  system  of  fibres,  and  that  the  tracts  above 
described  by  no  means  represent  the  whole  series.  Thus  each  crusta 
includes,  not  alone  tracts  of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  but  the  sensory 
tracts  of  the  cords — fibres  to  the  thalamus  and  caudate  nucleus,  Ac. 
The  tracts  we  have  now  traced  have  no  connection  with  the  basal 
ganglia :  they  pass  between  the  lenticular  nucleus,  thalamus,  and 
caudate  nucleus  uninterruptedly  to  their  cortical  termini.  Thus,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  pyramidal  tract  extends  uninterruptedly  between  the 
cortex  of  the  central  gyri  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
the  motor  cells  of  the  anteriOP  COraua  of  the  cord  at  different  levels 
throughout  its  course :  and  this  pertains  both  to  the  motor  or  pyramidal 
and  to  the  sensory  tracts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  body  and  lower 
extremities  have  the  least  specialised  movements,  just  as  the  arm  and 
hand  and  the  muscles  of  articulate  speech  are  excessively  specialised; 
and,  that  whereas  the  accessory  group  of  fibres  which  supply  the  latter 
chiefly  have  to  deal  with  very  complex  and  specialised  co-ordinations, 
the  muscles  being  very  numerous,  but  relatively  very  small  in  size :  the 
fundamental  group  which  supply  the  large  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and 
especially  of  the  lower  extremity,  have  to  deal  with  simple  massive 
movements,  the  musculature  being  correspondingly  bulky  and  less 
specialised.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  accessory  group,  arising  from 
the  cortex  at  the  lower  end  of  the  central  gyri,  pass  chiefly  to  the 
spinal  levels  of  the  face,  mouth,  and  hands,  whilst  the  greater  bulk  of 
the  fundamental  group  arising  at  the  upper  end  of  the  central  gyri 
extend  as  far  as  the  lumbar  enlargement  for  the  musculature  of  the 
legs.  Hence  the  former  constitute  comparatively  short  loops,  and 
supply  many  though  small  muscles ;  the  latter  constitute  very  lengthy 
loops,  and  supply  the  largest  muscles  of  the  frame.  The  latter 
originate  in  the  largest  nerve  cells  discoverable,  the  former  or 
accessory  in  cells  of  greatly  reduced  dimensions.  The  fibres  of  the 
sensory  columns  of  t/ie  cord,  according  to  Meynert,  undergo  a  decussa- 
tion upon  a  level  with  the  decussation  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  fibres 
by  arching  forwards  around  the  central  grey  column,  and  after  decus- 
sation passing  up  on  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  pyramid  to  the 
hinder  third  of  the  internal  capsule,  when  they  suddenly  turn  back, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  OCClpltal  and  tempOFO-Sphenoidal  lobeS. 
As  before  stated,  they  have  no  connection  with  the  thalamus  or 
lenticular  nucleus.  So  far  for  the  direct  sensory  and  motor  fasciculi 
of  the  crusta  and  internal  capsule.     The  internal  capsule,  however, 
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includes  several  other  systems  of  fibres,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
more  readily  followed  out : — 

(a.)  Fibres  to  the  cortex  from   the   outer  surfieu^e  of  the  optic 

thalamus. 
(6.)  Fibres  to  the  cortex  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  caudate 

nucleus, 
(c.)  Fibres  to  the  cortex  from  the  upper  and  inner  surface  of 

lenticular  nucleus.     (Denied  by  Wernicke.) 

(a.)  Thalamic  radial  fibres  given  off  from  the  whole  length  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  thalamus  radiate  forwards,  outwards,  and  back- 
wards ;  the  anterior  radiations  towards  the  frontal  lobe ;  the  median, 
outwards  to  the  parietal ;  and  the  posterior,  arching  backwards  and 
upwards  to  the  occipital  lobe.  The  latter  or  posterior  is  a  very 
important  formation,  and  is  separately  distinguished  as  the  radia- 
tions of  Gratiolet :  it  serves  as  the  means  whereby  the  several 
roots  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  terminate  in  the  quadrigeminal, 
geniculate  bodies,  and  thalamus  are  connected  with  the  OCClpltal 
cortex.  These  optic  radiations  pass  through  the  posterior  third  of 
the  internal  capsule,  and  are  consequently  brought  in  close  relation- 
ship to  the  sensory  peduncular  tract  already  described  as 
occupying  this  position. 

(5.)  In  like  manner,  fibres  radiate  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
caudate  nucleus  to  reach  the  cortex  in  planes  internal  to  and  above 
those  of  the  thalamus. 

(c.)  Fibres  arise  from  the  upper  and  inner  surface  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus  to  interlace  with  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule. 

(d,)  A  system  of  fibres  has  been  assumed  by  Flechsig  to  pass  con- 
tinuously through  the  red  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum  and  thalamus 
into  the  internal  capsule,  to  be  distributed  along  with  the  fibres  of  the 
pyramidal  tract  to  the  region  of  the  Rolandlc  flssure.  By  this 
means  a  crossed  connection  would  be  established  between  the  central 

gyrl  and  the  cerebellum. 

(e.)  Fibres  from  the  olfactory  bulb,  after  decussation  in  the 
anterior  commissure,  are  also  believed  by  Meynert  to  join  the  optic 
radiations  of  Gratiolet,  to  be  distributed  to  the  occipital  and  temporo^ 
sphenoidal  cortex. 

We  have  seen  how  those  peduncular  fibres  forming  the  crusta 
diverge  and  enter  the  hemisphere  as  the  internal  capsule,  supporting 
upon  its  upper  surface  the  caudate  nucleus  and  thalamus,  and  receiv- 
ing into  its  concavity  below  the  wedge-shaped  mass  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  whose  apex  contributes  a  mass  of  fibres  to  the  formation  of 
the  crusta.    If  we  now  imagine  a  lamella  of  fibres  spread  over  the 
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broad  base  or  outer  aspect  of  this  wedge  to  pass  downwards  beneath 
the  lenticular  nucleus  towards  its  apex,  and  there  meeting  the  crusta, 
whose  fibres  it  crosses  transversely  to  its  inner  side:  we  have  an 
arrangement  which,  from  the  insula  and  temporal  regions  of  the  brain, 
passes  to  the  base,  as  a  sort  of  sling-like  loop  supporting  these 
ganglionic  masses,  and  binding  them  and  the  peduncles  together. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  represented  by  the  external  capsule  and  its 
continuation  at  the  base,  where  it  is  termed  the  ansa  pedUDCUlaris 
of  Gratiolet  or  substantia  innominata  of  Reil ;  and  a  portion  of 
which  crossing  the  crusta  to  its  inner  side  is  named  the  COllaP, 
flllety  or  loop  of  the  CPUS. 

This  important  formation  of  the  ansa  peduncularis  consists  of  four 
systems  of  fibres,  according  to  the  statement  of  Meynert.  They 
arise  from  the  under  surfieu^e  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  from  a  ganglion 
lying  in  this  position,  and  from  the  cortex  of  the  sylvian  fissure, 
upper  and  temporal  margin  of  the  insula.  The  capsular  portion  of 
the  ansa  has  no  organic  connection  with  the  base  of  the  lenticu- 
lar wedge  over  which  it  spreads,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  separated, 
and  the  latter  enucleated  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpeL  Its  fibres, 
which  arise  from  the  cortex  of  the  insula  and  upper  margin  of 
the  sylvian  fissure,  necessarily  pass  to  it  through  the  claustral 
fonnatlon ;  and  then,  forming  the  compact  lamella  of  the  external 
capsule,  converge  to  the  fasciculi  at  the  base  of  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
which  we  referred  to  as  the  ansa.  At  this  point  it  is  crossed 
superficially  by  the  anterior  commissure,  which  has  to  be  removed  to 
expose  it  in  its  entirety.  The  deepest  layer  of  the  ansa  peduncularis 
takes  its  origin  from  fibres  issuing  at  the  base  of  the  lenticular  nucleus 
— from  those  concentric  lamellse,  the  laminSB  medullares*  The 
flBLSciculus  completely  crosses  the  crusta  parallel  to,  and  immediately 
in  front  of,  the  optic  tracts,  and  passing  to  the  inner  or  median 
border  of  the  crusta,  forms  the  innermost  series  of  fibres,  here  destined 
to  pass  back  along  the  raph6  to  the  central  grey  substance,  where 
they  terminate  after  decussation  in  the  nUClGUS  of  origin  of  the 
oculo-motor  and  trochlear  nerves  within  the  nateS*  The  second 
layer  originating  in  fibres  from  the  cortex  of  the  upper  margin  of  the 
sylvian  fissure,  the  temporal  lobe  and  the  cortex  of  the  insula,  is 
interrupted  in  an  elongated  ganglion  at  the  base  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus.  From  this  ganglion  fresh  fibres  proceed  at  first  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  rest  of  the  ansa,  but  then  suddenly  bending  back- 
wards and  upwards,  pursue  their  further  course  just  within  the  grey 
substance  of  the  third  ventricle,  forming  the  well-marked  bundle  of 
medullated  fibres  known  as  the  posterior  longitudinal  faSCiCUlUS, 
which  may  possibly  be  traced  down  into  the  spinal  cord  as  the  most 
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posterior  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  column  in  front  of  the  grey 
commissure  of  the  cord. 

The  third  layer  of  the  ansa  arises  from  the  sylvlail  fOSSa  and 
the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe,  runs  parallel  to  the  above-mentioned 
fJEUsciculi  at  the  base  of  the  lenticular  nucleus;  and  then  turning 
upwards  into  the  thalamus,  forms  a  brush-like  radiation  of  its  fibres 
fiftr  back  into  the  interior,  constituting  the  so-called  inferior  pedUDCle 
of  the  thalamus.  A  fourth  layer  of  the  ansa  which  overlies  the 
latter  joins  the  stratum  ZOnaley  or  capsular  investment  of  the 
thalamus.  This  substantial  belt  of  the  ansa  firmly  binds  together 
the  region  of  the  operculum  and  island  to  the  central  structures  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  forming  a  complete  sling  around  the  lenticular 
vredgBy  consisting  of  a  series  of  loops,  the  deepest  of  which  connects 
the  base  of  the  lenticular  body  to  the  motor  nuclei  in  front  of  the 
aqueduct;  the  others  having  a  more  lengthened  course  fr*om  the 
cortex  to  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  blending  in- 
timately with  the  structures  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  its  capsular 
investment.     We  may  tabulate  the  fibres  of  the  ansa  as  follows : — 

Ansa  PxoirNcnLABis  {Gratiolet)  or  Substantia  Innominata  {Reil). 

Layers.  Origin,  DeslincUion. 

First  or  deepest,  and  ex-    Lammas    medullares    of    Motor  nuclei  of  third  and 
tending  farthest  back.        lenticular  nucleus.  trochlear. 

Second  or  middle  layer,*    Ganglion  of  loop ;  con-    As  posterior  longitudinal  fas- 
extending  further  back        neoted  centrally  with        ciculus  down  the  anterior 
than  third  and  fourth        cortex  of  ojwrculum,        columns  of  spinal  cord, 
layers.  insula,   and   temporal 

lobe. 

Third,  more  superficial    Sylvian  fossa,   temporal    As  inferior  peduncle  of  optic 
and  anterior.  lobe,  thalamus ;    passes  to   pos- 

terior commissure. 

Fourth,  most  superficial    Cortex  of  temporal  lobe.     Stratum  zonale  of  optic  thala- 
and  anterior.  mus,    bounds   and    unites 

with  ganglion  of  Habenula 
and  passes  on  to  posterior 
commissure. 

Dissection. — Place  the   brain   with   the  base  uppermost,  having  carefully 
removed  the  membranes  and  the  large  vessels.     Remove  with  the  blade  a  shallow 
horizontal  slice  from  one  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lohes  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
hook  of  the  uncinate  gyrus ;  this  lays  bare  the  section  of  the  pes  hippo- 
campi, and   the   amygdaloid   nucleus.     Pass  the   handle   of  the  scalpel 

*  Greyish  in  colour  and  softer  than  the  rest. 
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vertically  through  the  medullary  strands  outside  the  pes — it  enters  the  extremity 
of  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  Carry  an  incision  along  the 
floor  in  a  somewhat  curved  direction,  backwards  and  outwards,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  occipito- temporal  gyri.  This  exposes  the  descending  comu  throughout 
its  extent,  and  the  worm-like  COmu  ammonis  is  seen  descending  from  above 
to  terminate  at  the  pes.  The  tail  of  the  caudate  and  lentieular  nuclei  are 
now  seen  along  the  roof  of  the  comu,  and  a  white,  glistening,  narrow  band  of 

fibres  curves  downwards  towards  the  amygtiala — the  tSBiiia  semicircularis. 

Upon  raising  up  the  inner  border  of  the  uncinate  gyrus,  we  expose  the  optic  tracts 
arching  backwards  over  the  crusta,  and  terminating  in  the  two  elevations  of 
the  corpora  geniculata,  externa  and  interna,  beyond  which  the  pulvlliaF  of 
the  thalamus  projects.  In  front  of  the  optic  tracts  the  crusta  has  dis- 
appeared in  the  depths  of  the  hemisphere,  and  we  see  here  the  triangular  floor 
of  the  anterior  perforated  space  bounded  by  the  delicate  white  roots  of  the 
olfactory  nerves.  Drawing  the  optic  nerves  backwards  we  expose  the  delicate, 
almost  translucent  grey  lamina  forming  the  floor  of  the  fifth  ventricle,  bounded 
by  the  two  white  peduncles  of  the  COrpus  callOSUm,  which  at  this  juncture 
probably  tears  across,  revealing  a  broad  white  fasciculus,  the  anterior  commis- 
sure, crossing  from  one  to  the  other  hemisphere. 

Upon  gently  drawing  apart  the  divergent  crura  cerebri  in  front, 
a  dark  line  is  apparent,  running  the  whole  length  of  its  mesial 
aspect  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  innermost  fasciculi  of  the  crusta. 
This,  upon  dividing  the  crura,  is  seen  to  be  the  inner  margin  of  a 
dark  pigmented  body,  of  lenticular  section,  the  substantia  ]llgfF& 
of  Soemmering,  which  forms  a  distinct  boundary  wall  betwixt  the 
crusta  in  front  and  the  tegmentum  behind  :  it  extends  from  the 
level  of  the  corpora  albicantia  as  far  as  the  upper  border  of  the 
pons.  We  shall  refer  more  minutely  to  its  relationships  when 
studying  transverse  sections  of  this  region.  Immediately  behind 
lie  the  tegmentum  and  the  large  ganglia  of  the  mid-brain  or  quadri- 
geminal  bodies. 

We  can  best  study  this  posterior  division  of  the  mesencephalon 
by  first  examining  the  external  configuration  and  connections  of 
these  ganglia,  and  subsequently  following  the  course  of  their  fibres, 
and  next  by  studying  the  relative  position  of  the  fasciculi  as  seen 
in  transverse  section  at  difierent  levels.  If  now  we  so  separate 
the  occipital  lobes  of  the  hemispheres  as  to  expose  these  bodies  to 
view  from  above,  they  appear  in  a  mid  position  between  the  two 
divergent  cushions  of  the  thalamus,  overriding  the  cerebral  peduncles 
in  the  form  of  two  pairs  of  tubercles — an  upper  and  a  lower, 
each  oval  in  form,  the  upper  pair  the  larger  and  darker  in  colour, 
both  having  their  long  axis  disposed  transversely.  Both  pairs  of 
tubercles  extend  upwards  and  forwards  an  arm,  which  is  really  a 
connection  for  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  spreads  upwards  as  COFOIial 
radiations  :  each  pair  in  like  manner  sends  downwards  a  meduUated 
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lamella  on  either  side  of  the  cms  cerebri — that  from  the  nates  being 
deeper-placed  and  overlaid  by  that  from  the  testes;  this  downward 
extension  is  called  the  fillet  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies,  or  the 
lemniscus.  We  shall  trace  the  arms  or  brachla  and  the  lemniscus 
at  a  subsequent  stage  of  our  examination. 

Between  the  nates,  at  the  upper  end  of  their  median  raph6,  lies 
the  COnarium  or  pineal  body  (fig.  4),  with  its  long  delicate 
brachla  extending  forwards,  and  bounding  the  white  ventricular 
surfiEU^e  of  the  thalamus  above,  from  the  median  grey  walls  of  the 
third  ventricle.  Beneath  and  in  front  of  the  pineal  body  is  the 
posterior  commissure,  under  which  we  observe  the  opening  of 
the  aqueductUS  SylvU  into  the  third  ventricle.  Hence  the 
quadrigeminal  bodies  lie  immediately  over  the  continuation  of  the 
central  grey  substance  of  the  ventricles  surrounding  the  aqueduct, 
which  would  be,  therefore,  laid  open  by  a  vertical  incision  carried 
through  the  median  raph6  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies.  Moreover, 
the  descending  ribands  called  the  upper  and  lower  lemniscus  are,  in 
their  descent,  closely  approximated  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  central 
grey  substance,  which  is,  therefore,  as  it  were,  very  largely  embraced 
by  the  quadrigeminal  system. 

Just  external  to  the  central  grey  substance  are  the  various 
structures  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  tegmentum,  extending 
as  far  forwards  as  the  substantia  nigra.  If  the  peduncular  fibres 
of  the  crusta  exposed  on  one  side  of  the  pons,  upon  removal  of  ' 
the  superficial  layers  of  the  middle  peduncle,  be  divided,  raised, 
and  the  deeper  transverse  fibres  be  dealt  with  in  like  manner, 
we  come  down  upon  the  most  anterior  layers  of  the  tegmentum, 
and  these,  when  traced,  are  found  to  be  the  fibres  of  the  lemniscus, 
which  winds  round  from  behind,  and  insinuating  itself  beneath 
the  overlapping  crusta,  passes  in  a  compact  belt  extending  even 
as  far  as  the  median  raph^  of  the  pons  (fig.  5,  F).  In  its  further 
course  it  is  traced  downwards  as  the  most  external  zone  of 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  in  front  of  the  direct  cere- 
bellar column.  Whilst  the  lemniscus  in  this  part  of  its  course 
gradually  encloses  the  several  other  tegmental  structures,  including 
the  red  nucleus,  the  fibres  given  off  from  the  latter  after  decussating 
at  the  median  raph^  pass  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tegment  in  its 
further  course,  and  eventually  escape  from  the  embrace  of  the 
lemniscus  about  the  level  of  the  upper  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons, 
and,  becoming  superficial,  pass  downwards  to  the  cerebellum  as  its 
superior  peduncles.  We  must  now  follow  the  fasciculi  of  the  mesen- 
cephalon in  transverse  sections  taken  across  the  upper  and  lower 
pairs  of  quadrigeminal  bodies. 
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In  such  sections  passing  through  the  region  of  the  nateSy  five 
structures  which  demand  examination  are  exposed  to  view ;  these 
are  in  order  from  behind  forwards — (1)  The  nates;  (2)  the  central 
grey  substance ;  (3)  the  tegmentum ;  (4)  the  substantia  nigra ;  (5) 
jbhe  crusta. 

(1)  The  Nates  (Superior  Bigeminal  Body). — ^The  ganglionic  struc- 
ture presents  four  distinct  strata — (a.)  Outer  grey  or  cortical  layer  of 
Forel.  (b.)  Longitudinal  fJEisciculi  from  the  external  geniculate  body. 
(c)  Bundles  of  fasciculi  passing  outwards  on  all  sides  fr*om  the  central 
grey  substance  in  delicate  radiations  into  the  substance  of  the  ganglion. 
{d.)  The  stratum  of  the  lemniscus,  embracing  the  grey  substance,  and 
through  which  the  radiating  fibres  last  named  have  to  pass  outwards. 
To  appreciate  correctly  the  structure  of  these  ganglia,  we  must  imagine 
a  coronal  fan  of  fibres  from  the  cerebral  cortex  converging  in  the 
direction  of  the  external  geniculate  bodies  into  the  substance  of  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  nates ;  passing  back  to  the  median  raph6  behind 
the  aqueduct,  and  decussating  here  with  a  similar  fasciculus  from  the 
opposite  hemisphere;  thence  arching  around  the  central  grey  as  the 
lemniscus  already  described.  The  coronal  ^Btsciculus  constitutes  the 
superior  brachium  of  the  nates;  and,  prior  to  the  decuMcUion^  it 
terminates  in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  nates.  From  these  cells  arise 
the  fibres  which  decussate,  and  pass  as  the  lemniscus  downwards  into 
the  spinal  cord.  We  have,  therefore,  the  two  ganglia  of  the  nates, 
so  to  speak,  enclosed  between  the  upper  and  lower  arms  of  a  decus- 
sating medulla,  with  an  internode  of  ganglionic  cells  on  the  centric 
side  of  the  decussation;  and  the  lower  arms  or  stratum  lenmisci 
enclosing  in  like  manner  the  central  grey,  and  supporting  as  a  girdle 
the  mass  of  tegmentum  lying  in  front  of  the  latter.  The  upper  arm 
or  brachium  passes  in  part  direct  to  the  cortex  beneath  the  pulvinar 
of  the  thalamus,  and  thence  through  the  posterior  division  of  the 
internal  capsule;  and  in  part,  passes  into  the  external  geniculate 
body  behind  and  covering  the  former.  This  decussating  system  of 
medulla  extends  downwards,  presenting  a  similar  formation  for  the 
testes  as  for  the  upper  bigeminal  body  (nates).     Here  also  we  have 

an  inferior  brachium  of  the  testes,  and  an  inferior  lemniscus 

given  off  to  the  medulla  and  cord.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  an 
almost  exact  counterpart  of  this  medullary  system  carried  forwards 
explains  the  formation  of  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  third 
ventricle. 

Both  geniculate  bodies  receive  coronal  radiations,  both  transmit 
fibres  through  the  brachia  to  the  corresponding  quadrigeminal  body, 
and  the  external  geniculate  is  intimately  connected  with  the  optic 
tract  as  the  latter  passes  to  the  nates  by  the  medium  of  the  upper 
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brachium;  whilst  the  inferior  brachium  and  hence  the  testes  have 
likewise  a  connection  with  the  inner  side  of  the  tract.  Hence  the 
nates  and  testes  are  brought  into  relationship  with  the  cortex  of  the 
occipital  and  temporal  lobes,  as  well  as  with  the  retina.  The  radiating 
fibres  spreading  from  the  central  grey  substance  in  the  nates  through 
the  lemniscus,  are  probably  direct  connections  between  the  nerve  cells 
of  the  nates  and  the  nuclei  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves  within  the 
central  grey  area.  In  the  region  of  the  nates  also  we  observe  in 
cross-sections  numerous  fasciculi  lying  between  the  antero-lateral 
margin  of  the  grey  substance  and  the  lemniscus ;  they  pass  inwards 
between  the  red  nucleus  and  the  posterior  longitudinal  fiaBciculus  and 
decussate  at  the  raph^ — their  destination  being  obscure.  By  Meynert 
they  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  nucleus  of  the  descending 
root  of  the  fiflh  nerve. 

Red  Nucleus  of  Tegrmentum  and  Upper  Cerebellar  Ped- 
uncle.— When  describing  the  structure  of  the  thalamus  we  shall  find, 
as  an  important  constituent,  a  rounded  nuclear  mass  named  the  red 
nucleus*  which,  upon  the  one  hand,  receives  coronal  radiations,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  off  medullary  fieLSciculi  extending  downwards 
through  the  quadrigeminal  region,  where  they  decussate  at  the  median 
raph^  to  terminate  as  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
nucleus  itself,  consisting  of  much  grey  matter  enclosing  large  and  small 
nerve  cells,  is  continued  into  the  region  of  the  nates,  below  which  its 
grey  matter  disappears,  and  white  medullary  fasciculi  with  interspersed 
nerve  cells  are  alone  continued  downwards  to  the  points  of  decussation. 
In  the  upper  sectional  planes  (transverse)  of  the  mesencephalon,  we 
see  this  red  nucleus  of  almost  rounded  contour  embraced  between  the 
substantia  nigra  and  commencing  lemniscus  (in  front  and  laterally) 
and  the  other  ^eisciculi  of  the  tegment  behind.  At  this  level  also  the 
arched  roots  of  origin  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  lie  on  its  inner  side, 
and  partly  traverse  its  structure. 

In  the  lower  planes  of  the  mid-brain,  through  the  testes,  the 
medullary  fasciculi  derived  from  the  red  nucleus,  now  called  the 
superior  cerebellar  peduncles,  approach  the  median  raph6  and 
decussate  completely  with  the  fasciculi  of  the  opposite  side.  Through- 
out this  decussation  the  fasciculi  are  embraced  between  the  loop  of  the 
lemniscus  in  front,  and  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  behind* 
From  the  line  of  decussation  the  fasciculi  now  arch  outwards  and 
backwards,  and  still  covered  by  the  lowest  fibres  of  the  lemniscus 
derived  from  the  testes,  emerge  opposite  the  greatest  convexity  of 
the  pons  to  enter  the  cerebellum  upon  the  same  side.     If  we  adopt 

Meynert's  view  of  the  projection  system,  the  nucleus  ruber 

forms  an  intemode  or  point  of  interruption  between  the  coronal 
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fibres  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  and  the  superior  peduncular  fibi 
of  the  opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere ;  and,  as  with  the  first  link 
the   projection  system    geueraliy,    the   interiwde  occurs  on  Uie 
aide  as  the  hemispheres  supplying  the  coronal  attachments. 

Posterior   Longitudinal   Fasciculus.— A  compact  column  of 
large  nerve  fibres,  oval,  somewhat  pyriform  or  lenticular,  accord] 
to  the  plane  of  aectioo,  presents  itself  immediately  in  front  of 
centra]  grey  area,  and,  therefore,  behiTid  the  red  nucleus  or  it«  deci 
sating  medulla — the   cerebellar   peduncles.       This   very   obvii 
column  of  fibres  is  seen  as  one  of  the  moat  striking  features  of 
tegmentum  throughout  the  mesencephalon  and  down  the  whole  of 
medulla    oblongata.      We   have    already    seen    that    this    fasciculi 
originates  in  a  compressed  ganglionic  mass  forming  the  second  strati 
of  the  ansa  peduncularis  (Scheme,  p.  35),  and  that  its  coT-onat 
is  from  the  cortex  of  the  operculum,  insula,  and  temporal  lobe;  it  ii 
traced  into  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spii 
cord. 

Substantia  Nigra  of  SoemmePing.— Another  formation  seen 
these  transverse  sections  is  the  grey  matter  of  Soemmering, 
near  the  posterior  plane  of  the  corpora  slbicantia,  and  stretches  downr' 
wards  to  the  lowest  limits  of  the  mesencephalon,  terminating,  there-- 
fore,  where  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  appear.  For  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  it  stretches  completely  across  the  mesencephalon  in 
an  oblique  direction  forwards,  a  line  which,  if  continued,  would 
meet  that  of  its  fellow  at  an  acute  angle.  It  owes  its  dark  colour 
to  an  abundance  of  large  pigment  cells.  We  shall,  when  referring  to 
the  thalamus,  find  that  in  transverse  vertical  sections  through  the 
hindmost  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  this  grey  matter  lies  between 
the  crusta  and  the  red  nucleus,  and  that  a  fan  of  coronal  fibres  is  here 
seen  passing  outwards  beneath  the  thalamus  to  the  cortex  (Meynoft). 
Fibres  pass  downwards  and  forwards  from  this  grey  belt  into  the 
middle  and  inner  divisions  of  the  crusta,  and  hence  this  substant 
forms  a  ganglion  of  origin  for  certain  portions  of  the  crusta  of 
cerebral  peduncles,  and  although  resting  close  upon  the  tegmei 
behind,  has  no  organic  connection  therewith. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  several  ganglionic  structures  and 
fii*;ieuli,  entering  into  the    formation  of  the  mesencephalon,  and  il 
remains  but  to  summarise  the  results  of  the  inquiry.     The  mid-bi 
consists  of  two  pairs  of  ganglia,  the  quadrigemina!  bodies  seated  u] 
the  brain  stem  or  pedunCUlUS  Cepebri,  where  it  divei^es  aa  tw»' 
branches  or  crura,  uncovered  by  the  transverse  layers  of  the  pons,  and 
up  to  the  point  of  its  entrance  into  the  base  of  the  brain.     The  cerebral 
peduncle  consists  of  CPUsta  and  tegment  severed  by  the  interremng 
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substantia  tdgrs^  The  nates  and  testes  have  intimate  connections 
through  their  brachia  with  the  cerebral  cortex  and  retina ;  and  below, 
through  the  girdle-like  lemniscus  with  the  olivary  bodies,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Meynert,  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord ;  both  ganglia  are 
also  connected  by  their  radiating  central  fibres  with  the  oculo-motor 
nuclei  in  the  central  grey  substance  continued  from  the  ventricle. 
In  front  of  the  ganglia  and  central  grey  substance  lies  the  structure 
of  the  tegment,  viz.: — The  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus;  the 
superior  cerebellar  peduncular  fibres  and  its  red  nucleus  of  origin ; 
certain  fieksciculi  crossing  the  median  raph6  from  the  quadrigeminal 
bodies ;  and  lastly,  the  layer  of  the  lemniscus.  Anterior  and  external 
to  the  tegment,  is  the  crusta  with  the  substantia  nigra  lying  behind 
it.  In  the  crusta  we  recognise  the  pyramidal  tract  as  occupying  the 
inner,  middle  third,  and  the  portion  behind  and  between  these  areas, 
representing  respectively  the  accessory,  fundamental,  and  mixed 
tracts;  whilst  in  the  outer  fourth  pass  the  fasciculi  of  the  sensory 
tract.  In  high  planes  and  upon  the  innermost  fibres,  the  deepest 
layer  of  the  ansa  peduncularis  passes  backwards  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
oculo-motor.  Lastly,  the  substantia  nigra,  peculiar  to  this  region, 
represents  a  ganglion,  from  which  the  crusta  in  part  arises,  and  which 
in  itself  is  but  an  intemode  for  coronal  radiations. 
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The  region  of  the  thalamencephalon  is  best  exposed  within  the  lateral 
ventricles,  for  the  study  of  its  superficial  parts  and  their  relations;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  a  dissection,  such  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  should  be  made, 
in  which  the  relative  position  of  the  mesencephalon  and  epencephalon 
are  equally  exposed.  We  here  see  the  two  great  ganglia,  the  optic 
thalami,  the  pineal  gland  with  its  peduncle,  the  central  grey  substance 
(and.  the  commissure)  of  the  third  ventricle  passing  downwards 
towards  the  infundibulum,  and  the  two  corpora  geniculata  beneath 
the  hinder  extremity  of  the  thalamus  indicating  the  termination  of 
the  optic  tracts.     These,  then,  form  the  chief  structures  constituting 

the  "tween-brain"  or  thalamencephalon.    To  appreciate  their 

mutual  relationships — their  centric  and  peripheric  connections — a 
careful  study  of  sections  carried  through  this  region  in  three  different 
planes  is  requisite— viz.,  horizontal,  longitudinal,  and  vertical-trans- 
verse; but  a  preliminary  study  of  their  more  obvious  external 
conformation  is  necessary  ere  a  more  minute  inquiry  is  instituted. 
The  reader  should  refer  here  to  the  illustration  (fig.  6)  given 
on  p.  29. 
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The  optic  thalami  are  somewhat  oval,  wedge-shaped  bodies,  broadest 
behind,  where  they  diverge  from  each  other  so  as  to  expose  the 
quadrigeminal  bodies ;  and  narrowed  anteriorly  where  they  approach 
the  middle  line.  They  are  limited  externally  by  the  stria  termilialiS 
(cornea),  which  is  also  the  upper  and  outer  boundary  of  the  thalamen- 
cephalon — immediately  external  to  which  is  the  caudate  nucleus  and 
its  attenuated  tail.  In  front,  the  thalamus  presents  a  notable 
prominence,  the  anterior  tubercle;  behind,  it  projects  back  as 
the  pulvinary  and  forms  in  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  the  anterior  wall  or  roof  of  the  comu.  Mesially,  the 
thalami  are  bounded  by  the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  body;  and 
the  vertical  median  grey  walls  of  the  third  ventricle  do  not,  as  might 
be  conjectured,  represent  the  median  aspect  of  the  thalami,  but  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  therefrom.  In  fact,  the  mesial  aspect  of 
these  grey  masses  is  here  completely  concealed  beneath  the  grey 
matter  of  the  third  ventricle,  which  is  identical  and  continuous  with 
the  central  grey  substance  of  the  cerebro- spinal  tube  throughout  its 
length.  To  the  thalami,  however,  belong  the  middle  and  posterior 
commissures  which  cross  the  ventricle,  and  which  are  really  dOCUS- 

sating  medullated  tracts  of  the  thalami. 

Whilst  the  inner  face  of  the  thalami  covered  by  the  central  grey 
substance  is  perpendicular,  the  outer  presents  a  kind  of  obliquely 
sloping  roof  resting  upon  the  fasciculi  of  the  internal  capsule ;  and 
hence  the  vertical  transverse  section  of  the  thalamus  is  likewise 
somewhat  wedge-shaped  in  configuration.  Then,  again,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  thalami  in  lower  vertebrates — birds  and  reptiles — 
are  very  evident  projections  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  peduncles  not 
included  within  the  hemisphere  at  all;  and  that  in  man,  although 
they  appear  thus  to  project  within  the  ventricles  and  to  be  included 
within  the  more  extended  hemisphere,  they,  in  reality,  are  outside  the 
hemisphere  of  which  the  fornix  constitutes  the  median  boundary. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  thalamus  as  a  somewhat  wedge-shaped  mass, 
as  seen  in  transverse  vertical  sections.  In  similar  sections  through 
both  thalami,  they  conjointly  appear  like  the  transverse-section  of  a 
boat,  keel  downwards,  in  which  the  arched  side  rests  as  on  a  couch 
in  the  concavity  of  the  internal  capsule,  whilst  in  the  hollow  of  the 
keel  the  thalamus  is  separated  from  the  capsule  by  a  region  known 
as  the  sub-thalamic  region,  in  which  a  sharply-defined,  biconvex, 
lens-shaped  body  is  situated,  to  which  we  shall  refer  later  on  as  the 
sub-thalamic  body  (lenticular  body  of  Meynert,  or  Luys'  body  of 
Forel).  The  anterior  end  of  the  thalamus,  therefore,  is  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  sub-thalamic 
region — the  mass  of   the   cerebral    peduncles   and  the  intervening 
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substantia  nigra  being  immediately  beneath  it;  whilst  the  whole 
extent  of  the  central  cavities  of  the  third  ventricle  and  its  grey  walls 
continuous  below  with  the  infundibulum  and  posterior  perforated 
space,  must  be  excluded  from  the  true  thalamic  structure. 

The  interior  of  the  thalamus  consists  of  a  large  mass  of  grey  matter, 
split  into  layers  in  various  directions  by  the  medullated  strands 
passing  into  its  structure.  The  grey  matter  encloses  numerous  nerve 
cells,  which  are  the  thalamic  termini  for  coronal  radiations  connecting 
the  most  diverse  regions  of  the  cortex  with  this  body,  and  the  centres 
of  origin  for  fresh  strands  which  pass  down  into  the  tegmentum  of  the 
cms.  The  arrangement  of  medullated  and  grey  elements  is  peculiar. 
The  cortical  fasciculi,  as  they  enter  the  thalamus,  diverge  within  its 
structure  in  brush-like  fashion,  forming  concentric  lamellae,  between 
which  are  intercalated  the  layers  of  grey  matter  with  their  nerve  cells. 
Since  medullated  £sisciculi  enter  the  thalamus  from  very  distant 
regions  of  the  cortex — from  the  frontal,  occipital,  temporo-parietal  gyri 
and  gyrus  fomicatus — they  necessarily  meet  at  varied  angles,  and 
cross  each  other  in  their  course  within  the  ganglion :  thus  it  is  that 
this  body  becomes  moulded  by  its  medullary  cones  into  apparently 
distinct  segments — not,  however,  true  centres  or  nuclei  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  since  their  grey  substance  freely  intermingles 
with  that  of  neighbouring  structures. 

The  cortical  contribution  to  the  medullated  system  of  the  thalamus 
approaches  that  body  in  part  at  its  anterior  extremity  by  three 
so-called  pedUDCleS — the  anterior,  superior,  and  internal  (or  infer- 
ior). These  thalamic  peduncles  connect  its  structure  with  the  frontal 
lobe,  the  sylvian  fossa,  temporal  lobe,  and  gyrus  fomicatus  respec- 
tively. Such  cortical  fasciculi  have  necessarily  a  lengthened  course 
to  pursue,  and  none  more  so  than  that  from  the  gfJTFUS  fomi- 
eatUSy  which  reaches  its  destination  after  a  peculiarly  complex  spiral 
course.  The  anterior  peduncle  approaches  the  thalamus  from  the 
frt>ntal  cortex  through  the  strands  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
internal  capsule  between  lenticular  and  caudate  nuclei,  interlacing 
here  with  its  fibres,  and  eventually  passing  into  the  front  end 
of  the  thalamus,  expands  brush -like  in  its  interior,  its  fibres 
arching  backwards,  crossing  the  fibres  of  the  inferior  peduncle,  and 
passing  chiefly  to  the  outside  of  the  latter.  A  portion  decussates  at 
the  middle  and  posterior  commissure,  whilst  the  rest  continues  directly 
down  the  tegmentum.  Part  of  its  fibres  help  in  the  formation  of  the 
capsule  of  the  thalamus  or  so-called  stratum  ZOnale.  The  inferior 
pedunclGy  already  alluded  to  as  the  third  layer  of  the  ansa  peduncularis, 
connected  with  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe,  passes  fr*om  beneath 
the  lenticular  nucleus  up  into  the  thalamus,  expanding  also  in  brush- 
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like  manner  chiefly  along  its  internal  portion,  and  forming  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  thalamus.  It  also  decussates  at  the  middle  and 
posterior  commissure  to  pass  down  as  tegmental  fasciculi  of  the 
cms. 

Both  these  peduncular  expansions  are  interrupted  by  the  nerve  cells 
in  the  grey  intercalated  layers  of  the  thalamus  ere  they  decussate  at 
the  commissures.  The  SUperiOF  pedunclG  takes  a  still  more  com- 
plicated course ;  its  centric  connection  is  with  the  cortex  of  the  gyrus 
fomicatus  —  appearing  first  in  the  two  fimbriSB  or  posterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix  arising  from  the  comu  Ammonis;  and  ascending 
as  the  body  of  the  fornix  connected  by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
lyra  upon  the  thalamus,  it  arches  forwards  at  the  front  end  of  this 
body,  and  thence  passes  downwards  as  the  two  dOSCOndillgf  pillars  of 
the  fornix.  These  latter  pass  back  to  the  corpora  aJbicantia,  around 
which  they  form  a  distinct  loop,  and  again  turn  upwards  as  the 
ascendingf  pillars  or  bundles  of  Vicq  D'Azyr  to  terminate  within 
and  around  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  thalamus.  Whilst  forming 
this  loop  around  the  COrpUS  albicans,  a  portion  of  its  fibres  is 
interrupted  by  nerve  cells  within  this  body,  and  a  fasciculus  starts 
from  this  site  and  passes  directly  backwards  into  the  tegmentum. 

Whilst  the  frontal,  insular,  and  median  cortex  is  thus  connected  by 
the  thalamic  peduncles  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  ganglia,  the  posterior 
or  hinder  half  of  the  thalamus  receives  along  its  outer  margin  coronal 
radiations  from  the  occipital  and  mid-regions  of  the  hemisphere. 
These  fasciculi  radiate  from  the  upper  and  outer  border  of  the  thalamus 
to  corresponding  regions  of  the  brain  opposite  them;  the  middle 
section  spreading  towards  the  mid-regions ;  and  the  posterior  arching 
backwards  towards  the  occipital  pole.  These  latter,  as  they  pass 
outwards  and  backwards  to  the  occiput,  are  associated  with  similar 
radiations  proceeding  in  like  direction  from  the  geniculate  bodies  and 
the  brachia  of  the  nates  and  testes.  This  system  of  fibres  arches 
around  the  outer  wall  of  the  posterior  comu  of  the  ventricle,  and  has 
long  been  known  as  the  optic  radiations  of  Gratiolet.  In  their  course 
they  are  brought  into  close  association  with  the  sensory  fibres  of  the 
•cord  destined  for  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes ;  and,  as  we  have 
previously  seen  (fig.  6,  S),  occupying  the  outer  fourth  of  the  crusta. 
This  peduncular  sensory  tract,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  optic  thalamus,  but  runs  directly  into  the  occipital 
and  temporal  regions  of  the  cortex.  The  coronal  radiations  which 
enter  this  outer  border  of  the  thalamus,  pass  through  its  structure 
as  arcJied  fasciculi  towards  the  median  line,  i.e.,  across  the  long  axis 
of  the  thalamus ;  the  medullated  tracts  being  intercalated  by  the  grey 
matter  common  to  the  whole   ganglion.     Upon  a  lower  level  than 
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the  entrance  of  these  cortical  radiations,  other  medullated  fasciculi 
pass  into  its  substance  in  an  identical  manner  from  the  middle  root 
of  the  optic  tract,  and  this  double  origin  partially  severs  this  hinder 
region  of  the  thalamus  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  segment.  In 
both  systems  of  fibres,  hemispheric  and  retinal  (through  the  optic  tract), 
union  of  the  fibres  is  effected  with  the  cells  of  the  grey  intercalated 
layers. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  peduncles —anterior  and  inferior — 
entering  the  anterior  pole  of  the  thalamus,  run  backwards  through  its 
structure  as  brush-like  formations  to  terminate  in  cells  of  the  grey 
matter  ere  they  decussate  at  the  commissures ;  and  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  fresh  fasciculi  do  not  decussate^  but  pass  directly  down- 
wards into  the  tegmentum.  The  latter  direct  fasciculi,  in  passing  into 
the  hinder  half  of  the  tegmentum,  run  immediately  across  the  axis  of 
the  optic  and  COrtlcal  radiations  just  described;  and  necessarily 
form  apparent  concentric  dissepiments  in  these  regions.  These 
laminated  dissepiments  form  the  new  medullated  tracts  for  the 
tegmentum  arising  within  the  grey  matter  of  the  thalamus.  The 
anterior  peduncle  especially,  passing  backwards  through  the  thalamus, 
is  not  crossed  by  these  transverse  radiations,  and  its  region  is  bounded 
on  the  outer  side  by  a  strongly-marked  medullated  belt,  the  innermost 
of  the  concentric  dissepiments  alluded  to,  and  known  as  Burdach's 
lamina  meduUaris.  This  well-marked  boundary  and  absence  of 
transverse  radiating  fibres,  maps  out  a  kind  of  nucleus  in  this  region 
of  the  anterior  peduncle,  which  is  known  as  the  centre  median  of 
Luys. 

On  examining  the  thalamus  from  above,  after  opening-up  the  lateral 
ventricles,  it  is  found  that  the  grey  matter  forming  the  tail  of  the 
caudate  nucleus  may,  by  gentle  pressure  with  a  brush,  be  raised  away, 
together  with  the  stria  cornea,  from  the  subjacent  parts;  and,  imme- 
diately beneath  it,  radiating  fibres  in  coarse  fasciculi  are  seen  passing 
from  the  whole  extent  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  thalamus,  either 
directly  outwards  towards  the  parietal  lobe,  or  arching  back  towards 
the  occipital  region.  These  fasciculi  consequently  form  the  outer  wall 
of  the  lateral  ventricle  in  their  course  towards  the  parietal  lobe.  If 
the  scalpel  divide  these  fibres  across  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
stria  cornea,  the  blade  passes  directly  into  the  internal  capsule,  and  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  outer  obliquely-placed  surface  of  the 
thalamus  rests  upon  the  internal  capsule  as  upon  a  couch,  and  gives 
off  from  the  whole  of  its  outer  aspect  medullated  fibres  which  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  this  capsule,  and  then  spread  as  coronal 
radiations  to  the  various  districts  of  the  cortex  of  the  parietal  and 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.     The  greater  bulk  of  these  pass  deeply  into 
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the  thalamus,  and,  as  before  said  (p.  43),  are  crossed  by  the  brush- 
like fasciculi  of  the  thalamic  peduncles.  The  more  superficial  layer 
first  revealed  upon  raising  the  tail  of  the  caudate,  enters  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  white  capsular  investment  of  the  thalamus 

(stratum  zonale),  which  gives  to  this  ganglion  its  peculiar  white  hue 
within  the  ventricle,  as  contrasted  with  the  greyish  aspect  of  the 
caudate  nucleus. 

The  capsule  of  the  thalamus  spreads  inwards  as  far  as  the  peduncle 
of  the  pineal  gland  ere  it  turns  downwards  to  form  part  of  the 
inner  investment  of  the  thalamus;  and  at  this  line  it  disappears 
from  view,  and  the  grey  matter  of  the  third  ventricle  becomes 
apparent.  This  capsule  or  stratum  zonale  is  itself  of  complex 
formation :  it  receives  also  fibres  from  the  optic  tracts,  the  upper- 
most of  those  which  join  the  thalamus;  so  also  fasciculi  from  the 
frontal  lobe  enter  it  by  the  anterior  peduncle  of  the  thalamus,  and  in 
like  manner  the  most  superficial  stratum  of  the  ansa  lenticularis ; 
lastly,  the  gyrus  fornicatus  sends  its  contribution  by  means  of  the 
ascending  pillar  of  the  fornix,  which  in  this  course  embraces  a  nodular 
segmented  portion  of  the  thalamus  at  its  anterior  extremity,  termed 
the  anterior  tubercle.  Hence  the  zonular  layer  or  thalamic  capsule 
receives  fibres  from  almost  every  region  of  the  brain — the  frontal, 
parietal,  temporo-sphenoidal,  and  occipital  lobes,  and  the  mesial  aspect 
or  gyrus  fornicatus,  as  well  as  the  retina.  This  very  extensive  retinal 
and  hemispheric  connection  of  the  thalamus  may  be  thus  tabulated : — 

Fasciculi  from 

Frontal  lobe,      .  .  .      Through  anterior  peduncle  of  thalamus. 

Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,       .      Coronal  radiations  and  superficial  layer  of 

ansa  lenticularis. 
Parietal  and  occipital  lobes,   .      Coronal  radiations  along  its  whole  outer 

surface. 
Gyrus  fornicatus,  .  .      Through  pillars  of  fornix. 

Retina,    •  .  .  .      Through  uppermost  thalamic  connections 

of  optic  tract. 

The  Pineal  Body  and  its  Connections.— Surmounting  the  upper 

pair  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies,  immediately  beneath  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  callosal  commissure  and  in  the  middle  line  between 
the  mesencephalon  and  diencephalon,  lies  a  small,  reddish,  somewhat 
conical  structure — the  pineal  body.  It  is  closely  attached  to  the 
velum  interpositum,  so  that  it  is  frequently  torn  away  with  the 
membranes  investing  it.  It  is  hollowed  into  several  small  saocnli^ 
which  contain  the  gritty,  earthy,  and  amylaceous  material  termeA.^ 
acervulus  cerebri :  and  the  structure  is  peculiarly  vascular.  Ii 
microscopic  structure  we  find  it  consists,  like  other  ganglionic  stra( 
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tares  in  the  brain,  of  closely  aggregated  cells,  varying  considerably  in 
size  from  5^  to  18^. 

Its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  cerebrum  is  effected  by  means 
of  two  processes^  which  are  directed  forwards  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  thalami  optici,  forming  a  boundary  between  the  latter  and  the 
grey  matter  of  the  third  ventricle;  and  descending  in  front  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  taenia  semicircularis  and  the  pillar  of  the  fornix  :  these 
are  the  two  peduncles  of  the  pineal  body  or  habenula.  These 
peduncles  are  distinctly  ganglionic  in  structure,  and  together  with  the 
pineal  body  are  probably  to  be  regarded,  as  Meynert  believes,  as  ganglia 
of  origin  for  the  tegmentum. 

The  connections  by  medullated  tracts  are  twofold — centric  and 
peripheric  The  former,  as  a  connection  with  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, takes  place  through  the  medium  of  the  stratum  zonale^  already 
described  as  investing  the  optic  thalamus. 

The  latter  or  peripheric  connection  is  effected  by  a  large  and 
important  fasciculus,  which  passes  down  vertically  from  the  habenula 
or  peduncle,  covered  by  the  grey  matter  of  the  third  ventricle,  and 
towards  the  region  (at  the  base)  of  emergence  of  the  motor  oculi  nerve 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  converging  crura.  In  this  course  it  describes 
a  sigmoid  bend,  and  near  the  base  of  the  mesencephalon  it  lies  between 
the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus,  on  the  median  aspect,  and  the 
red  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum,  external  to  it.  Some  of  its  fibres  radiate 
into  the  nu^deus  ruber  (Meynert) ;  but  the  larger  proportion  bend  at 
this  point  immediately  backwards  at  right  angles  to  their  former  course, 
and  appear  to  pass  into  the  tegmental  areas  of  the  pons  and  medulla, 
in  conjunction  with  the  posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus.  This  rectan- 
gular bend  has  gained  for  it  the  appellation  of  the  fasCiCUluS  retro- 
flexus— it  is  often  termed  the  style  of  the  peduncle  of  the  pineal 
body,  where  it  passes  vertically  towards  the  red  nucleus  of  the 
tegmentum. 

The  style  or  fasciculus  retrqflexus  may  be  best  ex*posed  by  trans- 
Terse  vertical  sections  carried  through  the  ganglion  of  the  peduncle 
Just  in  fvGot  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies,  but  it  may  also  be  traced 
in  longitudinal  vertical  sections  near  the  mesial  plane  of  the  **  tween 
.and  mid  brain."     In  these  sectional  planes,  however,  owing  to  its 
sigmoid  flexure,  a  part  only  of  its  course  can  be  usually  seen.     Thus 
in  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  the  brain  of  the  dog,  near  the  mesial 
plane,  we  find  the  lower  end  of  this  fasciculus  about  to  bend  backwards 
at  right  angles,  and  on  this  plane  it  is  seen  to  descend  in  front  of 
medullated  fasciculi  passing  downwards  from  the  posterior  commissure 
-and  the  emergent  roots  of  the  third  nerve.     In  a  section  carried  still 
-nearer  the  mesial  plane,  we  see  its  course  about  complete,  whilst  a 
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portion  of  both  ascending  and  descending  pillars  of  the  fornix  is  revealed 
likewise. 

Posterior  Commissure. — We  have  already  traced  the  anterior 
and  inferior  peduncles  of  the  thalamus  as  far  as  their  decussation 
in  the  posterior  commissure,  and  it  would  seem  extremely  probable 
that  the  fasciculus  retrqflexus  undergoes  partial  decussation  through 
the  medium  of  this  commissure  also.  Near  the  mesial  line,  we  can 
readily  trace  these  decussating  fibres  of  the  posterior  commissure  in 
their  further  course  passing  downwards  into  the  tegmentum,  where 
they  bend  backwards  to  pass  into  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord; 
whilst  prolonged  from  the  posterior  commissure  backwards  is  also 
seen  the  cross-section  of  the  medullated  fibres  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

In  these  vertical  longitudinal  sections  taken  near  the  mesial  plane, 
we  therefore  see  three  systems  of  decussating  fasciculi  crossiog  at 
the  middle  line,  and  forming  peripheric  extensions  from  a  series 
of  ganglionic  bodies,  viz. : — The  faSCiCUlUS  retrofleXUS»  the  mass 
of  the  posterior  commissure,  and  the  quadrigeminal  fiisciculi 
called  the  lemniscl  or  flllets  of  the  natOS  and  tOSteS. 

Corpora  GeniCUlata. — Beneath  the  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus 
in  man  we  see  a  small  club- shaped  body  about  the  size  of  a  cofiee- 
bean,  directly  continuous  with  the  optic  tract  anteriorly,  and  by  a 
notable  border  separating  mesencephalon  from  thalamencephalon^  con- 
nected with  the  upper  quadrigeminal  body  or  nates.  This  small 
ganglion,  for  ganglionic  it  is  in  nature,  is  the  OUter  geniculate 
body,  and  lies  in  the  course  of  the  arm  of  the  nates  or  superior 
brachiumy  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected,  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Upon  vertical  longitudinal  section  it  is 
found  to  possess  a  peculiar  plicated  arrangement  of  a  medullated  and 
a  grey  lamina,  exhibiting  alternating  layers  of  grey  and  white 
substance. 

Internal  to  this  body,  that  is,  nearer  the  mesial  plane,  lies  another 
small  structure  of  spindle-shaped  outline,  immediately  beneath  the 
upper  and  between  it  and  the  lower  brachium ;  it  is  directed  towards 
the  nates  by  one  of  its  pointed  extremities.  This  structure  is  the 
inner  g^eniculate  body.  Both  geniculate  bodies  are  connected  with 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  cortex  of 
the  occipital  lobe  along  with  the  other  centric  fasciculi  of  the 
brachia.  In  a  vertical  section  we  find  an  extensive  portion  of 
the  optic  tract  directly  continuous  with  this  plicated  outer  geniculate 
ganglion,  and  hence  also  with  the  nates.  An  inner  segment 
of  the  optic  tract,  but  much  more  limited  in  extent,  passes  into 
the   internal    geniculate    and    thence    to    the    nates  also;   no  fibres 
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from   the  optic  nerve  are  believed   to  pass    by  this  tract    to   the 
testes. 

The  remaining  connections  of  the  optic  tract  are  the  optic  thalamus 
(to  the  stratum  zonale  and  radiating  fasciculi  previously  described) ; 
and  the  basal  optic  ganglion,  a  small  body  of  grey  matter  lying  beside 
the  tttber  cinereum  immediately  covered  by  the  optic  commissure. 
The  ganglia  of  origin  of  the  optic  nerves,  therefore,  are  the  upper 
quadrigeminal,  the  outer  and  inner  geniculate  bodies,  the  optic 
thalamus,  and  the  basal  optic  ganglion:  the  centric  or  coronal 
extensions  arising  in  these  ganglia  pass  by  means  of  the  posterior 
section  of  the  internal  capsule  as  the  optic  radiations  of  Gratiolet  to 
the  cortex  of  the  occipital  and  (?)  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes. 


PROSENCEPHALON  OR  FORE-BRAIN. 

Ck)]lflgliration« — We  have  already  seen  that  divergence  of  tho 
brain-stem  in  the  crura  cerebri  to  reach  either  hemisphere,  entaila 
also  the  more  and  more  complete  severance  of  the  various  ganglionic 
masses  at  the  base  with  which  it  is  brought  into  connection :  and 
that  from  the  bilateral  fusion  of  the  mesencephalon,  we  pass  forward 
to  the  divergent  masses  of  the  thalami  (diencephalon),  and  thence  to 
the  still  further  severed  corpora  striata,  constituting  the  ganglia  of  the 
fore-brain  (prosencephalon).  We  have  seen  how  these  more  divergent 
masses  are  braced  together  by  sling-like  loops  of  medulla,  such  as 
the  ansa  lenticularis,  and  united  mesially  by  the  anterior  and  other 
commissural  tracts.  The  ganglia  of  the  prosencephalon  form  the  most 
anterior  mass  of  grey  matter  surrounding  the  peduncular  extensions, 
and  are  so  disposed  as  to  constitute  two  incompletely-severed  masses  of 
grey  substance,  whose  configuration  shadows  forth  the  form  assumed  by 
the  hemispheric  envelope  moulded  around  them.  The  flexure  of  the 
fore-brain,  whereby  this  hemispheric  arc  reproduces  the  contour  of 
these  ganglionic  structures,  has  its  site  at  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  and 
in  foetal  brains,  ere  the  further  differentiation  of  the  cortex  into  ita 
varied  longitudinal  and  transverse  fissures  has  proceeded,  we  see 
readily  how  the  hemispheres  are,  so  to  speak,  moulded  after  the  form 
of  their  subjacent  ganglia.  The  axis  of  this  flexure  is  constituted  by 
the  most  external  of  these  ganglionic  masses,  the  so-called  lentlCUlaP 
nucleuSy  wedge-shaped  in  form,  its  base  directed  forwards  and  out- 
wards, covered  by  the  cortex  of  the  insula — its  apex  downwards  and 
inwards  towards  the  cms  cerebri.  Around  this  wedge-shaped  axis,  the 
ganglionic  and  hemispheric  arcs  are  severally  formed — the  ganglionic  in 

the  form  of  the  caudate  nucleus :  the  hemispheric  beginning  at  the 

4 
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orbital  aspect  of  the  frontal,  sweeps  round  the  fronto-parietal  to  the  tip 
of  the  teiiiiiovo-Bphenoidiil  lobe.  The  more  flattened  aspect  of  the 
region  of  tlie  insula,  therefore,  bears  the  impress  of  the  base  of  this 
lentiCUl&F  axis  of  revolution,  whilst  the  more  spheroidal  contour  of 
the  hemisphere  conforms  to  the  curvature  of  the  caudatG  body. 

Upon  this  constructive  principle  largely  depends  the  divergenc* 
observed  in  the  primitive  contour  of  the  cerebrum  in  variouB  ani 


Jf.e,  Tail  oF  caudate  luicleuj 

C.c  Corpus  cslli 

F,  Fornix  nnd  elioroid  pl( 

C.i,  Intarral  capso] 

T.o,  Optio  TUalami 


and  in  man.     AUh< 
constituents,  these  ' 


}  nature  of  their  hiBtological 
s  differ  widely,  not  alone  in 
r  quantitative  relationships  :  in  certain 
brains,  ttte  caudate  nucleus  assumes  a  mass  far  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  lenticular;  whilst  in  man,  the  former  is  dwarfed,  and  the  latter 
assumes  a  relatively  important  role.  The  greater  magnitude  assumed 
by  this  lenticular  axis  of  revolution,  the  greater  the  scope  for  the 
unfolding  of  the  hemispheric  arc,  and  the  more  important  the  develop- 
mental features  assumed  by  the  regions  of  the  insula  and  sylviaa 
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fossa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  lenticular  body,  and  the  larger 
proportionate  development  of  the  caudate  bespeak  a  brain  of  simple 
configuration,  more  spherical,  less  complex  in  convolutionary  arrange- 
ment, and  of  more  uniform  symmetry  throughout. 

In  thus  indicating  their  impress  in  the  configuration  of  the  cerebral 
vault,  these  striate  ganglia  differ  widely  from  the  diencephalic 
gBJigUSL  previously  considered,  the  thalami  optici ;  in  fact,  these 
latter  bodies,  so  far  from  having  any  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere moulded  to  their  form,  are  themselves  wholly  outside  the 
cerebral  envelope  in  their  mesial  position.  Thus,  the  adult  brain 
witnesses  to  the  genetic  relationship  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and 
the  related  striate  ganglia :  the  whole  mass  in  front  constituting  the 

fore-brain  or  prosencephalon  in  advance  of  the  thalamence- 
phalon. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  basal  ganglia  as  incompletely  severed 
masses  of  grey  matter,  a  statement  at  once  verified  by  vertical 
-sections  taken  in  anterior  planes  through  these  bodies.  In  such 
anterior  planes,  the  medullated  interval  elsewhere  separating  these 
bodies  is  bridged  by  numerous  broad  bands  of  grey  substance  which 
are  but  extensions  from  one  to  the  other  ganglion ;  whilst,  at  the  base, 
complete  fusion  occurs  between  the  two,  the  head  of  the  caudate 
nucleus  merging  into  the  frontal  extension  of  the  lenticular,  becom- 
ing so  superficial  at  the  base  as  to  be  merely  covered  over  by  the 
orbital  medulla  and  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  perforated  space 
with  which  it  becomes  continuous. 

Caudate  Nucleus. — The  innermost  or  intraventricular  nucleus  of 
the  ganglion  of  the  fore-brain,  and  the  only  portion  superficially  seen 
within  the  lateral  ventricles,  is  of  pyriform  shape,  with  a  long 
:attenuated  tail-like  process  extending  into  the  temporal  lobe.  In 
this  course,  as  before  explained,  it  is  bent  upon  itself,  its  axis  of 
revolution  being  the  lenticular  body.  The  head  of  the  ganglion 
fusing  at  the  base  with  the  lenticular,  arches  forwards  and  inwards 
i^owards  the  SCptum  lucidum,  and  lying  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
internal  capsule,  embraces,  in  this  first  part  of  its  course,  an  important 
medullated  fasciculus,  which  connects  the  cortex  of  the  frontal  lobe 
with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the  so-called 
:anterior  thalamic  peduncle,  in  its  further  course,  it  ascends 
.a.bove  the  level  of  the  lenticular,  and  lies  upon  the  internal  capsule ; 
its  tail-like  extension  resting,  opposite  the  thalamus,  upon  the  hemi- 
spheric fibres  which  pass  beneath  it,  to  form  the  capsular  investment 
of  the  thalamus  (stratum  zonale).  Still  further  back,  the  tail  arches 
downwards  into  the  descending  horn  of  the  ventricle,  and  can  be 
traced  upon  the  roof  of  the  latter  as  far  forwards  as  its  anterior 
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extremity,  where  it  terminates  in  a  somewhat  bulbous  end,  having 
immediately  in  front  of  it  a  mass  of  grey  matter,  termed  the 
amyg^dala*  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  bulbous 
extremity  of  the  tail  extends  almost  as  far  forwards  as  the  head  of  the 
caudate  nucleus,  and  thus  describes  an  almost  complete  loop  around 
the  internal  capsule  and  thalamus,  hence  termed  the  **  SUTCillg^le/* 
The  whole  course  of  this  loop  can  be  well  demonstrated  by  vertical 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  hemis]>here;  whilst  vertical  transverse 
sections  anywhere  between  the  auiygdala  and  posterior  end  of  thalamus 
reveal  the  upper  and  lower  segments  of  the  surcingle,  as  isolated  grey 
masses  above  and  below  the  thalamus.  Each  of  these  prosencephalic 
ganglia  has  a  surface  perfectly  free,  that  is,  devoid  of  meduUated 
attachments — and  other  aspects,  which  present  the  termini  of  centric 
and  peripheric  strands.  Thus,  the  ventricular  aspect  of  the  caudate 
together  with  the  base  of  the  lenticular  wedge  (insular  aspect) 
are  alike,  smooth  and  devoid  of  medullated  connections :  whilst  the 
opposed  surfaces,  separated  by  the  intervening  capsular  fibres,  as  well 
as  the  basal  or  inferior  aspect  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  are  the 
surfaces  for  the  termination  and  departure  of  the  numerous  medul- 
lated connections  of  this  with  distant  regions.  Since  the  lenticular 
body  lies  beneath  the  internal  capsule,  its  temporal  extremity  is 
separated  for  some  distance  by  that  formation  from  the  temporal 
extremity  or  cauda  of  the  intraventricular  nucleus.  Posteriorly, 
however,  they  approach  each  other,  and  bridges  of  grey  matter  connect 
them,  separated  by  medulla.  They  are  also  separated  here  by  the 
centime  extension  (brachium)  from  the  external  geniculate  body ;  and 
finally  along  the  roof  of  the  descending  cornu  these  two  temporal 
extremities  fuse  together,  forming  the  lower  segment  of  the  surcingle. 

The  constitution  of  the  surcingle,  therefore,  is  different  in  its  upper 
and  lower  arc,  being  purely  an  extension  of  the  innermost  nucleus 
above;  but  formed  out  of  the  fused  temporal  extremities  of  both 
prosencephalic  nuclei  below.  It  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  student 
that  the  ganglionic  structures  and  theii*  extensions,  so  far  described, 
encircle  in  a  series  of  loojvlike  formations  the  medullated  core  which 
passes  from  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  upwards  as  peduncles  and 
capsule  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

First,  there  is  the  mesencephalon,  the  quadrigeminal  bodies,  each 
throwing  downwards  its  loop-like  Jlllet  or  lemniscus ;  and  throwing 
upwards  its  centric  arm  in  the  form  of  the  brcichia.  At  a  higher  level, 
the  thalamencephalon  shows  us  the  optic  thalamus  astride  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  internal  capsule  arching  backwards  around  it  to  form  thcf 
roof  of  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle ;  whilst  its  centric 
extensions  pass  upwards  to  the  cortex  from  its  outer  surface  beneath  the 
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tail  of  the  caudate.  Then  still  higher  we  get  the  arc^of  the  caudate  body 
astride  the  anterior  edge  of  the  internal  capsule  with  its  long  tail-like 
loop  also  passing  down  the  roof  of  the  descending  cornu  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  lenticular :  whilst  still  further  outwards  is  the  mass 
of  the  internal  capsule  becoming  free  as  coronal  radiations  to  the 
varions  parts  of  the  hemisphere.  For  descriptive  purposes  it  is 
convenient    to    distinguish    between    upper  or  ventricular,    and 

lower,  comual  or  temporal  arc  of  tlie  surcingle:  the  caudal 

extremity,  the  body  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  its  caput  directed 
towards  the  base :  whilst  we  also  speak  of  its  ventricular  and 
capsular  aspects. 

In  like  manner  the  lenticular  nucleus  has  its  frontal,  its  temporal, 
and  peduncular  or  crustal  extremity;  its  insular  aspect  (or  base  of 
wedge),  its  inferior  aspect,  its  capsular  aspect  So  also  the  capsular 
constituents  may  also  bear  the  convenient  terminology — COrtlCO- 
Striate  and  COrtiCO-lenticular  fasciculi  for  the  centric  bundles  : 

I>edunculo-striate  and  pedunculo-lenticular  for  the  peripheric 

bundles :  direct  peduncular  for  those  uninterrupted  by  the  prosen- 
cephalic  ganglia. 

Stria  TerminaliS. — A  glistening  white  band  of  fibres,  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  adjacent  grey  cauda,  varying  from  one  to  two 
millimetres  in  diameter,  lies  along  the  inner  border  of  the  tail  of  the 
caudate  body  throughout  its  whole  length,  extending  from  the  tip  of 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  along  the  roof  of  the  descending  cornu, 
and  along  the  upper  arc  of  the  surcingle  betwixt  it  and  the 
thalamus,  as  far  as  the  anterior  end  of  the  latter.  Inferiorly  it  is 
distributed  to  the  amygdaloid  nucleus ;  and  by  Meynert  is  regarded 
as  arising  from  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus.  Schwalbe,  on  the 
other  hand,  regards  this  conclusion  as  dubious,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  possibly  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  ganglion. 
By  other  authorities — Meckel,  Arnold,  Jung,  and  Luys — this  arciform 
band  has  been  presumed  to  terminate  in  the  descending  pillar  of  the 
fornix.  This  lengthened  arciform  structure,  which  has  been  also 
called  the  tSBnla  semicircularis,  would  appear  from  its  greater 
proportionate  development  to  be  an  important  structure  in  the  brain 
of  rodents ;  in  the  dog,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant in  size.  In  the  rabbit  it  can  be  clearly  seen  to  consist  of  a 
superficial  and  deeper  fasciculus  at  its  termination,  and  to  be  con- 
nected throughout  its  course  with  the  caudate  nucleus :  the  latter 
arches  downwards  behind  the  anterior  commissure  just  to  the  inside 
of  the  lower  margin  of  the  internal  capsule,  as  seen  in  vertical  sections : 
these  fibres  appear  to  terminate  in  the  area  at  the  base  known  as 
Gratiolet's  olfactory  area — embraced,  in  fact,  within  the  trlgfOnum 
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olfactorium.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm  that  none  of  the 
suiierticiul  filires  eater  the  descending  pillar  of  the  fornix,  as  stated  by 
several  authorities ;  but  in  the  rodent  it  appears  easily  demonstrable 
that  this  fasciculus,  in  great  part  at  least,  enters  the  anterior  com- 
missure from  behind  in  auch  a  direction  as  to  enaui-e  decuggalion,  and  so 
bring  the  hippocampal  region  and  caudate  nucleus  into  crossed  relation- 
ship with  the  olfactory  bulb.*  We  shall  refer  to  this  connection 
further  on  when  dealing  with  the  relationships  of  the  anterior  com- 
missure. 

Lenticular  Nucleus. ^Although  in  section  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal, tliis  ganglion  exhibits  a  distinctly  wedge-shaped  c 
name  of  lenlicular  ia  justified  upon  inspection  of  its  outer  o 
aspect.     This  can  only  be  done  by  freeing  it  of  its  medullatei 
tiona — an  operation  readily  effected  either  by  dissection  or  the  brush,  I 

the  ganglia  being  held  beneath  water,  whilst  the  medullated  invest- 
menta  are  dissected  off  or  brushed  away.  In  this  manner  it  is  easy 
to  isolate  the  two  ganglia  of  the  prosencephalon  attached  to  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  recognising  their  fiindaniental  configuration. 

The  lenticular  then  appears  to  be  a  distinctly  lens-shaped  body, 
especially  if  looked  at  from  above,  where  a  section  of  the  internal 
capsule  at  the  foot  of  the  COrona  radiata  separates  it  from  the 
caudate  nucleus  within.  It  will  then  also  be  apparent  that  tho 
caudate  applied  at  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  capsule  and 
lenticular  mounts  higher  and  higher  so  as  to  lie  with  its  attenuated 
tail  upon  the  former  and  above  the  latter.  The  smooth  lens-shaped 
exterior  of  this  structure  is  overlaid  by  a  medullated  investment— the 
external  capsule,  loosely  applied  to  it,  occasionally  the  site  of  liiemor- 
rhage,  which,  breaking  into  the  intervening  tract,  separates  it  from  the 
surface  of  the  lenticular. 

External  to  this  capsule  comes  the  claUStrUItl,  and  lastly  the 
medulla  and  cortex  of  the  insula  or  island  Of  Reil.  Upon  section 
thia  ganglionic  body  shows  a  well>defiued  triple  segmentation — dis- 
tinguished by  the  grey  aspect  of  the  outer,  and  the  increasing  pallor 
and  tawny  pigmented  aspect  of  the  more  internal  segments;  the  inner- 
most and  largest  which  is  notably  pale  and  pigmented  being  designated 
the  ^lollUS  pallidus  (fig-  T)-  These  three  divisions  are  not  merely 
distinguished  by  their  difference  in  colour,  but  are  separated  by  well- 
marked  dissepiments  called  laminse  medulIaPes,  which,  as  thin 
medullateil  partitions  descend  from  the  internal  capsule  down  to 
the  basal   aspect   of  the   brain,   lying  concentiically  to    the   insular 

*Ste  "Compirative  Struotaro  of  the  Qraio  in  Bodenta,"  by  tho  Anthor,  ia 

the  Philosophical  Tranlacliomi,  part  ii.,  1882,  jinge  730.  •« 
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aspect  of  the  ganglion :  two  and  sometimes  three  such  dissepiments 
exist.  The  medullated  fibres  forming  these  dissepiments,  and  arising 
from  the  internal  capsule^  bend  inwards  at  different  points  to  form 
radial  fibres  all  directed  towards  the  peduncular  end  of  the  wedge; 
a  certain  proportion,  however,  completely  traverse  the  lenticular  as 
laminae  medullares ;  and  escaping  at  the  base  of  the  ganglion  pursue 
their  course  towards  the  crusta,  as  a  sort  of  capsular  sling,  covering 
the  base  of  the  lenticular  and  forming  one  layer  of  the  so-called  arua 
lenHcularis  already  referred  to.  Since  each  segment  is  traversed  not 
only  by  fibres  originating  in  the  cells  of  its  territory,  but  also 
receives  those  passing  into  it  from  an  outer  segment  and  its  medullary 
laminae,  it  follows  that  the  narrow  or  peduncular  end  of  the  wedge 
becomes  constituted  by  a  closely  packed  system  of  medullated  fibres 
where  they  enter  the  cms  cerebri ;  and  it  is  this  preponderance  of 
fibre  over  grey  matter  which  gives  to  the  inner  segment  (globus 
pallidas)  its  characteristic  pallor. 


THE   ENCEPHALON  AS  A  WHOLE. 

Comparative  and  EmbPyolOgical.— The  earliest  indication  of  a 
brain  in  the  vertebrate  series  consists  in  a  slight  bulb-like  dilatation 
at  the  end  of  the  neural  tube.  This  is  all  that  ever  occurs  in  the 
lowest  form  of  vertebrate  animals — the  ampMoxuS  or  lancelet^ 
which  therefore  presents  as  a  permanent  structure  the  earliest,  but 
transitory,  phase  of  development,  through  which  all  higher  vertebrata 
pass,  even  to  man  himself.  A  step  higher,  the  lamprey  exhibits  a 
large  pyriform  dilatation  of  the  neural  tube,  and  retains  for  a  long 
period  this  rudimentary  form,  which,  however,  in  comparison  with 
its  spinal  system,  bears  to  it  scarcely  a  higher  proportionate  size  than 
do  the  cephalic  ganglia  of  insects  to  their  ventral  ganglia. 

Still  higher  in  the  vertebrate  series,  in  flshes  and  amphibia,  we 
find  that  this  bulb-like  distention  of  the  neural  axis  becomes  very  early 
transformed  by  transvei*se  constrictions  of  the  former  elongated  bulb, 
into  a  series  of  five  pairs  of  vesicles,  which  lie  in  linear  series,  one 
behind  the  other,  and  which  are  reproduced  in  every  form  of  verte- 
brate, higher  in  the  series,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  developmental 
history.     These  five  vesicles  represent  what  in  higher  animals  become 

respectively  the  fore-brain  or  cerebrum,  the  twixt-brain,  the 
mid-brain,  the  hind-brain,  and  the  after-brain. 

These  several  parts  in  fishes  and  amphibia  represent  elements  of  the 
higher  vertebrate  brain,  which  remain  permanent  in  them,  but  subject 
to  most  diverse  modifications  in  structural  complexitv  and  in  relative 
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preponderance  of  one  or  other  segment.  The  I'ully  developed  brain  itt 
fishee  presents  grent  variety  in  tlie  relative  size  of  the  iadividual  lobes. 
Tn  the  tirst  place,  the  early  UiflTerentiation  lietween  the  vesicle  of  the 
twixt-brain  and  mid-bi'ain  becomes  obscured  in  moat  tislies,  so  that  the 
fully  formed  organ  shows  us  but  four  gangliated  swellings,  lying  one 
behind  the  other  in  series,  and  representing  (1)  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres; (2)  the  optic  lobes;  (3)  the  cerebellum;  (i)  the  medulla. 

The  two  former,  as  seen  in  the  brain  of  the  perch,  are  disposed 
in  pwirs,  whilst  in  front  of  the  cerebral  hemisi>heres  we  see  yet 
two  SRmll  bulbous  awellinga,  from  which  arise  the  olfactory  nervea, 
and  which  are  called, -therefore,  the  olfactOPy  ganglia.  Theaa 
ganglia  are  absent  in  the  Shark,  Skate,  Whiting,  &c.,  and  are  replaced 
by  an  elonguted  peduncle  capped  at  the  extreniity  by  the  ganglia 


The  cerebral  hemispheres  in  fishes  are  usually  amallei 
optic  lobes,  e.g.,  in  the  Whiting,  Carp,  I'ike,  Perch  ;  but  in  the  Shark, 
the  Skate,  the  Lepidosiren,  and  others,  they  very  greatly  exceed  these 
lobes  in  their  diraensiona.     Behind  the  cerebral  hemispheres  appear 
the  optic  lobes,  which  in  the  fish,  it  must  be  remembered,  represent 
the  thalamencephalon  (thalamus  and  third  ventricle)  as  well 
mesencephalon  (or  in  man  what  correspuuda  to  the  corpora  quadri!- 
gemina).     Thus,  if  wo  turn  to  the  brain  of  the  perch,  we  see  in  fronfti 
the  two  uraall  olfactory  lobes,  followed  by  a  large  pair  of  cerobr«l| 
hemispheres,  and  these  in  tjieir  turn  by  the  still  larger  pair  of  opti* 
ganglia,  with  a  small  tubercle  projecting  in  front  between  them  and  tho 
cerebrum.      This   latter  body  is  the   pineal   gland,   indicating  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  thalamencephalon,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
At  the  base  (lie  same  structures  are  seen  in  front;  hut  the  optic  loben 
present  two  peculiar  lobulated  bodies  called  hypoaria  or  the  loU 
inferiores,  whose  significance  is  unknown ;  thoy  are  peculiar  to  fishw.! 
From  the  centre  projects  the  pituitary  body,  whilst  the  optic  nervi 
are  seen  to  originate  from  the  base  of  this  ganglion,  and  cross  (withoi 
decussation  of  tihres)  to  the  opposite  sides. 

In   Insects    these   optic   lobes   represent   the   chief  part   of  th«r'' 
cephalic  ganglia.      Behind  the  optic  lobes  comes  a  single  tongue-like 
lobe — the   cerebellum — the    size   of  which   apparently    bears   a   direct 
relation  to  the  power  and  muscular  activity  of  the   fish.       Thus 
rapacious  shark  has   an  enormous   cerebellum,    whilst   in   the  i: 
sluggish  fish,  it  is  relatively  small ;  in  osseous  fishes  it  is  usually 
aiderably  below  the  size  of  the  optic  lobes.     The  last  division  of 
brain   is  the  medulhi,   lying   immediately   behind   and  beneath 
(lerebellum,  mapped  off  from  the  spinal  cord  by  its  somewhat  lar( 
size,  and  the  origin  of  numerous  important 
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In  amphibia,  the  brain  presents  a  smaller  cerebellum  than  in 
fishes,  corresponding  with  their  more  torpid  habit. 

The  reptilian  brain  differs  from  that  of  fishes,  chiefly  in  the 
smaller  relative  size  of  the  optio  and  olfactory  lobes  and  cerebellum — 
the  latter  being  often  a  mere  delicate  transverse  band  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  medulla ;  and  in  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  which  partly  overlap  the  optic  lobes  and  exhibit  a 
distinct  striate  body.  The  cerebellum  is  especially  large  in  the 
crocodile.  The  hemispheres  are  connected  as  in  fishes  by  an  anterior 
commissure. 

In  birdSf  the  cerebral  hemispheres  exhibit* a  great  developmental 
advance.  They  are  very  large,  and  cover  more  or  less  completely  the 
optic  lobes.  The  cerebrum  contains  a  distinct  cavity,  corresponding 
to  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  communicating  with  the  hollOW 
peduncle  of  a  small  olfactory  lobe  in  front  From  the  floor  is 
developed  a  gangliated  mass — the  COrpus  Striatum.  The  optic 
lobes  (corpora  bigemina)  are  two  smooth,  rounded,  egg-like  bodies,  just 
apparent  from  beneath  and  behind  the  hemispheres  ;  widely  separated, 
but  communicating  through  a  hollow  passage  which  also  leads  into  a 
channel  between  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles.  From  below  we  see 
the  optic  nerves  arise  and  distinctly  decussate  across  the  middle  line. 
The  cerebellum  is  also  of  large  size,  but  chiefly  consists  of  the  middle 
lobe. 

The  germinal  area  of  the  mammalian  ovum  reveals  at  an  early  stage 
the  medullary  gfrOOVe,  as  a  longitudinal  and  gradually  deepening 
channel  in  the  fore-part  of  this  area — at  first  of  uniform  diameter 
throughout,  but  soon  becoming  widest  at  one  end —  the  cephalic  The 
groove  itself  results  from  the  thickening  of  the  outer  germ  layer  or 
epiblast  in  two  parallel  linear  streaks,  corresponding  in  direction  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  embryo.  The  thickening  of  these  parallel  ridges 
proceeds  until  the  groove  thus  produced  is  covered  in  by  the  bending 
across  and  coalescence  of  these  its  walls — the  so-called  medullary 
folds.  Thus,  the  medullary  groove  becomes  converted  into  the  closed 
canal  destined  to  become  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity,  and  now  termed 
the  neural  canal.  At  its  fore  end,  this  canal  is  dilated  into  a  bulb 
or  vesicle— the  primary  cerebral  vesicle;  whilst  shortly  afterwards 
two  other  vesicles,  separated  by  constrictions  of  the  neural  canal,  form 
along  this  end  of  the  canal  immediately  behind  the  first  vesicle.  These 
three  vesicles,  placed  one  behind  the  other,  lie  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  neural  canal,  and  are  termed  respectively  the  vesicles 

of  the  fore-brain,  the  mid-brain,  and  the  hind-brain. 

Vesicles  of  the  Fore-brain. — From  the  first  of  these,  a  lateral 
bulging  on  either  side  becomes  soon  apparent,  and,  steadily  increasing, 
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is  at  liut  merely  connected  with  tlie  former  by  a  narrow  couBtrictin^l 

neck  or  tubular  stalk.     These   give   origin  to   the   more  important^ 
Btructures  of  the  eye  anil  are  termed  the  optlc  vesicles.     By  a 
exactly  aimilar  process,  two  other  lateral  bulgiogs  froiu  the  fore-parfcfl 
of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle  become  differentiated  therefrom  ;  and  tlies»l 
are  destiued  by  rapid  growth  and  development  to  become  the  most 
important  and  conspicuous  parta  of  tlie  crnnial  contents.     They  form 

the  cerebral  hemispheres  or  prosencephalon.    At  the  second 

month   of  iatra-uteiine  tife,  they  are   mere   inaiguilicaut   ampulla;,  of 
somewhat  oblong  form;   but   even   now  presenting  a  short   tubular 
extension  from  their  tip,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  olfactory  lobe. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  primary  vesicle  in  its  meditin  position 
enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  parts  ai'ound  the  third  ventricle. 
It  has  consequently  been  named  the  vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle,  or 
the  tween-brain,   or  from  giving  origin  to  the  optic  tbalamt — the 
thalamencephalon.     Hence  the  two  pairs  of  vesicles,  the  optic  taidJ 
hemis[)hcric,  have  their  genetic  origin  from  the  thalameDcephalon,  ati<l<l 
a  direct  connection  between   these  structures  is   maintained  during^ 
all  later  stages  of  development.     The  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  otTshoota 
from  the  primary  cerebral  vesicle,  are  hollow  vesicles,  communicating 
with  each  other  and  with  the  cavity  of  their  parent  vesicle,  the  third 
ventricle,  by  means  of  the  foramen  of  MonrO.     As  the  walla  of  the  J 
hemispheric  vesicle  gain  in  thickness,  its  cavity  becomes  of  o 
more  and  more  enci'oached  upon  ;  yet,  for  a  long  period  during  uterine'^ 
life,  the  growth  of  this  vesicle  is  so  rapid  that  its  cavity  is  of  great 
sine;  this  cavity  forms  therefore  a  relatively  capacious  ventricle — tl 
lateral  veniricte.     In  the  outer  and  lower  wall   of  the   hemispher 
thickening  proceeds  to  the  extent  of  forming  a  large  ganglionic  mass, 
the  corpora  striata  or  gang:lla  of  the  fore-brain.     These  ganglia,  it  I 
is  to  be  noted,  are  not  directly  derived  from  the  primal  neural  tube,  I 
but  from  an  offshoot  of  the  latter — the  hemispheric   vesicle,     Th»  J 
posterior  moiety  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle  in  like  manner  exhibits  «  i 
thickening  of  its  walls,  which  form  the  ganglionic  mass  of  the  oplioM 
t/ialami,  connected  behind  by  the  posterior  commissure,  just  above  which 
a  small  median  projection  forms — the  puieal  gland :  its  floor  upon  the 
other  hand,  sends  downwards  a  conical  projection — the  in/ttndibuium, 

which  later  on  unites  with  the  hypophysls  Cerebri  or  pituitary 

body,  immediately  over  the  pharynx  or  extreme  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  funnel-shaped  extension  of  the  third  ventricle  is  by  some 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  neuro-enteric  Canal,  which 
establishes  connection  directly  between  the  cerebral  and  caudal 
extremities  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  central  canal  of  the 
cerebro-spinal   system.      The   upper   part   or  roof  of  the   thatamen- 
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cephalon  becomes  thinned  out  into  a  mere  lamella  of  pia  mater, 
covering  the  third  ventricle  as  the  vdum  interpositum. 

The  second  cerebral  vesicle  or  mid-brain  exhibits  no  such 

budding  off  of  secondary  parts  as  does  the  primary  vesicle ;  its  upper 
hemisphere  becoming  thickened,  ultimately  forms  the  quadrigeminal 
bodies :  its  lower  hemisphere  or  floor  in  like  manner  develops  into  the 
crura  cerebri  or  cereal  peduncles:  whilst  the  central  cavity  thus 
encroached  upon  becomes  eventually  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  narrow 
channel,  continuous  in  front  with  the  third  ventricle,  and  behind  with 
the  hollow  of  the  third  cerebral  vesicle — this  channel  is  the  sylvian 
aqueduct  or  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum.  The  ganglia  of  the 
mesencephalon  or  corpora  quadrigemina  are  not  completely  differen- 
tiated until  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  of  intra-uterine  life.  At  the 
sixth  month,  a  vertical  groove  severs  the  vesicle  into  lateral  pairs ;  at 
the  seventh  month,  a  transverse  groove  separates  the  upper  pair  or 
nates  from  the  lower  pair  or  testes. 

The  third  cerebral  vesicle  or  hind-brain  becomes  differentiated 
into  two  segments — an  upper,  immediately  behind  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina, from  which  is  derived  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  upper  part  of 
the  fourth  ventricle ;  and  a  lower,  forming  the  lower  half  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  roof  of  this  lower  segment 
thins  away  to  such  a  degree  that,  like  the  velum  interpositum,  it  also 
becomes  a  mere  membrane  closing  in  the  ventricle  at  this  site.  The 
upper  segment  is  termed  from   the  cerebellum  the  hind-brain  or 

epencephalon,  the  lower  segment  the  after-brain  or  meten- 
cephalon. 

The  Cranial  Flexures. — At  a  very  early  date,  the  first  cerebral 
vesicle  begins  to  curve  downwards  around  the  extreme  end  of  the 
notOChord,  until  from  being  in  a  line  with  the  latter  and  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  embryo,  it  becomes  placed  vertically  at  right  angles  to  this 
axis.  An  angle  or  bend  thus  occurs  between  it  and  the  middle  vesicle, 
which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  most  prominent  and  in  a  line  with  the 
notochord.  A  second  bend  in  consequence  of  this  flexure  also  occurs 
between  the  middle  and  the  posterior  vesicle,  or  that  portion  of  it 
which  becomes  the  cerebellum ;  a  third  takes  place  between  the 
latter  and  the  hinder  half  of  this  vesicle,  which  becomes  the  medulla 
Oblong^ata  ;  and  yet  another  between  this  region  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Spinal  Cord.  These  cranial  flexures,  which  occur  between 
the  first  cerebral  vesicle  and  its  derivatives,  the  Quadrigeminal  bodies, 
the  Cerebellum,  the  Medulla  oblongata,  and  the  Cord,  are  stated  by 
Tiedemann  to  take  place  about  the  seventh  week. 

In  the  further  process  of  development  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
or  prosencephalon  enlarge  wholly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hinder 
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parts  of  the  neural  tube,  so  that  the  quadrigeminal  bodies  which 
hitherto,  as  in  animals,  have  had  a  relatively  large  bulk  compared  with 
the  cerebrum,  become  now  placed  quite  in  the  shade  beside  the  rapid 
advance  made  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  They  extend  upwards  and 
backwards,  covering  and  concealing  the  thalamus  by  the  third  month, 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  by  the  aioUh  month,  and  the  cerebellum  by 
the  seventh  month  of  intra-uterine  life.  Long  prior  to  these  last 
changes — in  fact,  about  the  fourth  monlh,  a  slight  depression  appearing 
on  the  outer  aspect  of  each  Iiemisphere  midway  between  its  anterior 
and  posterior  extremity,  indicates  the  position  of  the  sylvian  fossa; 
and  were  a  horizontal  section  of  the  hemisphere  carried  through  this 
depression  we  sliould  find  the  walls  of  the  vesicle  within  much  thick- 
ened at  this  point,  tlie  thickened  mass  protruding  into  the  central 
cavity  as  the  rudimentary  Striate  gfangflia.  This  fossa,  which  is 
seen  early  in  all  mammalian  brains,  becomes  the  InSUla,  island  Of 
Reil,  or  central  lobe,  whilst  tlie  cortical  structure,  thickening 
around  it,  forms  a  distinct  fissure,  the  Sylvian  fissure,  whose  upper 
and  lower  margins  encroach  upon  and  cover  the  "island"  from  view. 
Up  to  the  fifth  month,  however,  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  remains  patent, 
exposing  the  island  to  view.  The  fissures  of  Kolando  often  appear 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  whilst  together  with  the  fissures  of 
the  frontal  lobe,  they  are  prominent  objects  on  the  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  at  the  termination  of  the  sixth  month  of  uterine  existence. 
About  the  same  time  also  appears  the  internal  parie to-occipital  fissure 
on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  hemisphere,  mapping  off"  the  occipital  from 
the  ])arietal  lobe  on  its  median  aspect.  This  fissure  in  its  descent 
meets  the  hippocampal  fissure  at  the  point  where  its  posterior  exten- 
sion forms  the  so-called  calcarine  fissure. 
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The  fundamental  divisions  of  the  encephalon,  or  brain,  in  mammals 
are  identical  with  those  existing  in  the  whole  vertebrate  series  of 
skulled  animals  {Cranioia),  The  early  history  of  embryonal  existence 
is  alike  for  all — each  animal  higher  in  the  scale,  even  the  highest — man, 
reproducing  at  an  early  period  of  embryonic  development,  as  a  tran- 
sient condition,  the  features  permanently  stamped  in  those  of  a  lower 
grade.  The  infinite  degree  of  complexity  ultimately  obtained  by  the 
mammaFs  brain  is  prefigured  by  the  forms  assumed  in  the  lower  classes 
of  vertebrata,  and  depends,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  preponderance 
of  certain  divisions  of  the  encephalic  mass  over  others,  and  also  upon 
the  growing  complexity  of  individual  parts,  either  as  the  result  of 
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iikcreasing  differentiation  of  existing  atracturee  or  the  addition  of 
supplemental  parts  in  the  form  of  gangliated  masses  or  fibrons  tracts. 
In  the  mammal's  brain  we  find  the  first  condition  exemplified  in  the 
complicated  convolutionarj  surfaces  of  the  cerebrum  ;  in  its  divisioa 
into  lobes  and  lobules;  in  the  wondrous  complex  structure  of  its 
cortex.  We  find  the  second  exemplified  hj  certain  gangUonic  out- 
growths from  the  original  brain- vesicles,  and  along  its  fibrous  tracts  in 
the  large  striate  and  thalamic  ganglia,  in  the  lenticular  body,  the  optic 
basal  ganglion,  the  corpora  geniculata,  and  others ;  and  yet  again  in 
the  extreme  development  of  the  calloaal  and  other  connecting  systems 
of  the  brain-maas.  The  endless  diversity  of  richly-convoluted  brains 
in  mammals  introduces  no  feeling  but  that  of  confusion  to  the  mind  of 
one  who  has  not  studied  the  cerebrum  in  its  various  forms  as  pre- 
sented by  the  whole  range  of  mammalian  animals ;  in  fact,  a  compara- 
tive  investigation  can  alone  teach  the  student  the  sigoilicance  of  ita 
complicated  mantle,  and  help  him  towards  recognising  homologous 
parts  in  the  series. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  towards  this  end  by  the  labours  of 
Qratiolet,  Ecker,  Turner,  Broca,  Huxley,  who,  amongst  other  valuable 
results,  have  introduced  a  definite  nomenclature  which  reduces  to 
precise  terms,  universally  intelligible,  the  statements  of  different 
workers  in  this  department.  Another  field  of  enquiry  has  of  late 
added  rich  results  in  the  same  direction — the  physiological.  From 
that  epoch  in  the  historical  development  of  Nervous  Physiology  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  cerebral  cortex  was  excitable  to  electric 
stimuli,  with  patient  toil  have  questions  been  put  and  answers  received 
by  this  method  of  research,  and  a  mapping  out  of  the  complicated 
fields  of  the  cortex  into  physiological  territories  established  by  Ferrier, 
Hitzig,  Horsley,  and  others.  Another  field  of  enquiry  has  received 
but  scant  attention,  yet  it  ia  one  which  an  accurate  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  cortex  must  make  ita  own  :  I  refer  to  the  histological 
structure  of  the  whole  cerebral  mantle  in  its  various  districts,  as 
aupplemental  to  the  coarser  examination  of  its  meduUated  tracts  by 
the  cleavage  methods  of  Gratiolet,  Ac.  It  is  but  a  natural  a  priori 
conclusion  that  differentiation  in  cerebral  j'utietion  implies  likewise  a 
Hntdural  differentiation,  and  that  this  latter  is  one  of  qualitative  as 
well  aa  quantitative  value.  We  naturally  look  for  an  alteration  of 
atmctnre  aa  well  as  disposition  of  individual  elements,  and  the  increas- 
ing heterogeneity  of  such  individual  parts  we  regard  as  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  law  of  evolution. 

Thus  it  ia  we  expect  the  physiological  areas  ascertained  by  Ferrier 
to  exist  in  the  brain  of  the  monkey  and  other  animals  to  exhibit  & 
■tructural  differentiation  characteristic  of  those  parts,  and  hence  to  be 
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helpful  in  the  recognition  of  analogous  regions  in  other  orders.  If  it  can 
be  established  that  areas  whose  functional  endowments  are  familiar  to 
us  present  uniformly  specialised  ancUomical  features,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  tliat  other  structurally  differentiated  areas  whose  functions 
are  unknown  to  us  at  present  nevertheless  have  each  and  all  of  them 
diverse  endowments.  An  attempt  to  delineate  the  homologous  areas 
of  the  cortex  in  the  different  orders  of  mammalia  by  simple  inspection 
would  (on  a  priori  grounds)  only  lead  to  failure ;  indeed,  errors  have 
already  been  frequently  committed  with  respect  thereto:  the  method 
of  physiological  experimentation  can  alone  lead  to  conclusive  results. 
But,  meanwhile,  we  should  not  neglect  the  important  consideration 
of  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
cortex,  which  also  has  its  own  special  significance,  and  which  would 
frequently  enable  us  to  avoid  the  error  of  drawing  our  analogies 
from  a  mere  superficial  resemblance  of  the  convolutionary  surface. 

The  grey  matter  enveloping  the  exterior  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
the  cortex  cerebri,  merits  our  most  careful  study,  as  being  pre- 
eminently the  site  of  those  deranged  functions  and  pathological  pro- 
cesses which  express  themselves  in  mental  disease.  Whatever  the 
limits  our  definitions  compel  us  to  impose  upon  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness, all  are  agreed  that  here,  in  the  wondrous  web  of  nerve 
cell  and  nerve  fibre,  take  place  those  activities  which  underlie  the 
conscious  states  we  denominate  mind.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an 
essential  part  of  the  training  of  the  student  of  Mental  Disease  to 
render  himself  practically  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  cerebral  cortex — the  "  tissue  of  mind."  This  grey  envelope 
which  receives  the  terminal  extensions  of  the  ingoing  channels  of  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  forms,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  origin  for  the  outgoing  currents  of  the  same,  plays 
a  supreme  role  in  the  nervous  hierarchy,  and  to  it  all  other  centres  of 
grey  matter  are  subordinate.  In  the  human  brain,  the  cortex  is  con- 
tinuous all  over  the  hemispheres,  dipping  into  the  various  sulci  between 
its  convolutions,  and  terminating  at  the  median  constricting  ring 
through  which  the  brain-stem  of  the  peduncles  passes  and  the  great 
commissural  tract  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  distribution  of  the  surface  into  intricate  convolutionary  folds 
such  as  occur  in  man,  is  at  the  outset  somewhat  perplexing  to  the 
student.  Far  better  is  it  in  his  case  to  study  the  brain  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  which  present  a  smooth  non-convoluted  surfieu^e,  and 
gradually  extend  his  inquiries  to  the  convoluted  brain  of  higher 
animals,  and,  lastly,  of  man.  Beginning  thus  with  the  simpler  forms 
of  life,  he  is  better  able  to  appreciate  in  the  wonderful  architecture  of 
even  these  simple  brains  the  profound  intricacy  of  the  nervous  centres 
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of  raan  :  he  meets  with  fewer  obstacles  at  the  outset  to  discourage  his 
attempts,  and  he  lays  the  foundation  for  a  comparative  knowledge  of 
the  brain,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
studies. 

We  shall  adopt  this  plan  in  the  following  study  of  the  cortex  cerebri, 
and  commencing  with  the  bi*ain  of  a  small  Rodent,  which  is  a  smooth- 
brained  animal,  take  the  Rat  as  our  illustration. 

Histological  Elements* — In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  elemen- 
tary constituents  of  the  cortex?  This  is  a  necessary  question  to 
dispose  of,  ere  we  pass  to  theii*  local  distribution,  regional  preponder- 
ance of  certain  elements  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  their  relation- 
ships to  underlying  tracts  of  medulla.  The  elementary  constituents  of 
the  cortex  are 

(a.)  Nerve  cells. 

(b,)  Medullated  and  non-medullated  nerve  fibres. 

(c.)  Connective  mesh  work  of  "neuroglia  cell  and  fibre." 

(d.)  Blood-vascular  supply. 

(c.)  Lymphatic  supply. 

(a.)  Nerve  Cells* — The  nerve  cells  distributed  through  any  one 
part  of  the  cortex,  with  a  few  very  local  exceptions,  are  by  no  means 
identical  units ;  a  vast  difference  is  observed  in  their  size,  contour, 
constitution,  connections,  their  locality  and  groupings  at  different 
levels;  and  it  is  upon  these  divergencies  that  we  base  our  classification 
of  such  elements  into  several  typical  forms.  With  respect  to  these 
cells,  authorities  are  at  variance — Luys,  Arndt,  and  Stephany  ad- 
mitting but  the  pyramidal  form,  whilst  Meynert  describes  three 
varieties — the  pyramidal,  the  granule,  and  the  spindle  form.*  We 
find,  however,  much  diversity  in  form — recognising  some  six,  if  not 
seven,  varieties;  and  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  discrepancies 
between  different  writers  to  the  infrequent  examination  of  fresh 
frozen  sections  :  such  preparations  alone  reveal  the  typical  forms  of 
some  of  these  elements.  As  to  the  deforming  influence  of  chrome  re- 
agents in  the  preparation  of  sections  of  the  cortex,  we  have  elsewhere 
practically  shown  the  necessity  of  checking  this  method  by  the  results 
obtained  by  means  of  sections  of  fresh  brains,  t  The  varieties  of  nerve 
cell  met  with  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  may  be  distinguished  into 
(1)  angular;  (2)  granule;  (3)  pyramidal;   (4)  motor;    (5)  inflated  or 


*  (( 


'*The  Brain  of  Mammals/'  Theod.  Meynert,  in  Stricker^s  Human  and  Com- 
pcurative  Histology,  vol.  11.     Psychiatry ,  by  Theod.  Meynert,  transl.  by  Sachs,  p.  61. 
"f  See  on  this  point  an  article  in  Brain,  vol.  i. 
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globose  ;  (6)  spindle  cell.  These  elements  can  be  readily  demonstrated 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  cortex  of  the  Eat  or  Rabbit,  which  the 
student  is  recommended  to  examine  as  comprising  within  a  small  space 
all  the  elements  described  in  this  section. 

(1)  The  angular  cell  is  of  very  irregular  contour,  occasionally 
approaching  an  oval,  a  pyriform,  or  even  a  fusiform  outline.  It  quite 
as  frequently  assumes  more  of  a  pyramidal,  and  still  more  frequently 
an  inverted  pyramidal  contour,  due  to  a  bicomed  formation  of  its 
uppermost  pole ;  in  fact,  its  distinguishing  feature  is  this  great  irregu- 
larity in  form.  These  cells  peculiarly  characterise  the  seCOnd  layer 
of  the  cortex,  and  may  be  well  seen  in  the  greSLt  UmblC  lob6  of  the 
Pig  or  of  the  Sheep.  To  see  its  more  notable  development,  we  must 
turn  to  the  lower  arc  of  the  limbic  lobe  in  the  Rat  or  Rabbit,  or  what 
corresponds  to  the  gyrus  hippocampi.  Here,  within  the  area  limited 
by  the  limbic  sulcus  (Plate  i.,  a.t.c),  are  seen  dense  clumps  of  these 
irregularly-shaped  nerve  cells  closely  appressed,  usually  measuring 
18  A^  X  10  fi  in  size,  with  a  nucleus  of  9  ^^  in  diameter.  An  important 
character  borne  by  these  irregular  elements  is  the  relatively  large  size 
of  the  nucleus,  as  compared  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell;  this 
feature,  seen  in  these  elements  in  the  rodent,  in  the  sheep,  the  pig, 
and  other  mammals,  is  also  seen  in  the  cortex  of  man.*  In  OSniEtlC 
mamnials,  it  forms,  as  we  shall  see,  a  special  cortical  type,  and  we 
are  struck  further  bv  the  dense  meshwork  of  ramifications  which  arise 
from  its  outermost  branches.  The  angular  cell  may  be  recognised  at 
other  levels,  but  it  is  here  (gyrus  hippocampi)  that  its  richest  develop- 
ment occui*s. 

(2)  The  g^ranule  cell  is  a  small  element,  averaging  10  ^&  x  8  /t  in 
size,  and  many  not  larger  than  9  fi,  and  with  a  nucleus  of  ifi  to  6  fi  in 
diameter.  Slightly  conical  in  form,  with  relatively  large  nucleus,  the 
delicate  protoplasm  extends  into  several  extremely  fine  processes  :  an 
apical  pix>cess  being  also  often  present.  This  element  forms  an  im- 
portant constituent  of  sensory  realms  of  the  brain,  and  may  be  seen  as 
a  densely  grouped  formation  in  what  we  have  elsewhere  described  as 
the  modified  upper  limbic  type  in  the  rodent  t  (Plate  iv.,  fig.  1). 
In  the  histological  study  of  the  cortex,  these  two  varieties  of  cell — ^the 
angfUlar  and  the  g^ranule — are  so  diverse  in  forms,  and  their  regional 
distribution  is  so  distinct,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  oonfiise  the 
two  formations  as  of  identical  constituents.     Meynert  aptly  compares 

*  **The  Cortical  Lamination  of  the  Motor  Ana  of  the  Brain,"  Proe.  Roffol 
Soc„  No.  1S5. 

t'*Thc  Comparative  Structure  of  the  Bnin  in  Rodents,"  PhiUmi^  Tnau.^ 
part  ii.,  1SS2.  p,  709. 
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them  to  the  internal  granule  layer  of  the  retina  and  the  elements  in 
the  gelatinous  nucleus  of  the  great  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  or  of  the 
"  granule  layer  "  of  the  cerebellar  cortex.* 

(3)  The  Pyrajnidal  Cell. — From  its  uniform  contour,  large  size, 
very  general  distribution  (regional),  and  depth  of  formation,  this  cell 
has  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  pre-eminently  the  nerve  element 
of  the  cortex.  As  in  the  case  with  the  first  described  element,  the 
angular,  for  want  of  a  better  designation^  these  elements  are  likewise 
ill-named. 

Pyramidal  is  a  name  appropriate  only  to  those  cells  which  have 
undergone  the  corrugating  efiects  of  chrome,  other  hardening  reagents, 
or  desiccation.  In  the  fresh  state  they  are  wholly  difierent  in  con- 
figuration from  those  seen  in  hardened  specimens.  On  the  other  hand, 
Meynert  is  far  too  exclusive  in  stating  that  their  true  form  is  that  of  a 
spindle;  in  fact,  they  are  very  variable  in  form,  often  plump  and 
rounded  off  at  their  base,  lengthened  out  and  attenuated  at  their  apex. 
The  pyriform  contour  is  very  general — minute  angular  projections  of 
protoplasm  on  all  sides  mapping  out  the  origin  of  delicate  processes. 
Occasionally  they  are  elongated  and  truly  fusiform,  especially  in 
certain  definite  regions  of  the  cortex ;  and  yet  others  occur  where  the 
body  of  the  cell  is  larger  above  than  below,  its  base  being  in  fact 
attenuated,  so  that  the  cell  has  the  contour  of  an  inverted  ovoid. 
Where  they  approach  the  pyramidal  form  it  is  usually  one  of  a  very 
irregular  triangle,  with  sides  irregularly  broken  by  numerous 
dentations  caused  by  the  processes  distributed  therefrom.  From  the 
summit  of  the  cell  arises  the  apex  pPOCesS,  directed  radially  to  the 
surface  of  the  cortex,  whilst  on  either  side  from  the  basal  aspect  a 
flEiirly  stout  branch  diverges — not  at  right  angles,  but  forming  an  obtuse 
angle  (of  about  120®  very  uniformly)  with  the  long  axis  of  the  cell.  It 
appears  to  us  that  these  stout  lateral  branches  (which,  with  the  apical, 
form  by  far  the  most  prominent  extensions  of  the  cell)  explain  its 
triangular  or  pyramidal  form  upon  shrinking  in  chrome  fluids.  The 
basal  process,  a  fortiori,  is  far  less  clearly  delineated,  and,  as  before 
stated,  several  extremely  delicate  processes  may  arise  from  this,  the 
lower,  pole  of  the  cell.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  doubtful  whether  a  genuine 
axis-cylinder  process  is  developed  from  this  variety  of  cell,  as  we 
shall  see  is  the  case  with  the  larger  elements  underlying  them.  These 
bodies,  therefore,  throw  off  three  sets  of  fibres  : — 

(a.)  The  apical,  which  are  by  far  the  most  conspicuous,  and  always 
radiate  to  the  surface  of  the  cortex  ; 

{b.)  The  large  basal,  running  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards 
on  both  sides ;  and 

*  Op,  cit.,  p.  389. 
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(o.)  Numerous  very  delicate  lateral  fibres  radiating  from  all  inter- 
vening districts  of  the  surface  into  the  nervous  meshwork  around. 

Eucli  cell  coutaius  an  dvhI  nucleUS,  witli  well-defined  nucleolus, 
7  fix  5  /i  in  size.  TLe  dimensions  of  Ihe  cell  vaty  from  12  fix  &  ft 
in  the  more  superficial  to  41  ,ii  x  23  /i.  in  the  deeper  layers. 

(4)  The  Motor  Cell. —We  are  alive  to  the  exception  which  may- 
taken  to  any  siiuh  inijilication  us  the  above  designation  conveys;  yi 
ss  it  appears  to  us  that  the  argument  in  f.ivour  of  their  motor  endow-i 
ments  has  been  materially  strenglhened  by  further  examination  of  tha 
question,  we  prefi-r  this  designation  to  that  of  ^iant  pyramids, 
which  was  proposed  by  Betz,  more  especially  since  these  elements  may 
be  recognised  by  certain  features  in  cerUin  regions,  where  they  by  no 
means  deserve  the  ejiithet  "giant  cell,"  betug  oven  smaller  than  the 
lower  cells  of  the  third  layer  above  them.  The  motor  cell,  taking  into 
considei-atiou  the  more  charactetistic  elements,  are  the  largest  cells 
found  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these  measure 
12fi^  in  length  by  5b /l  in  the  shorter  diameter;  the  average  dimensions 
of  a  very  large  number  in  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  being 
60|(6x  Ibfi,.  The  extremes  are  30/«and  96^  for  length,  12 /^  and  45 /t 
for  breadth.  They  con tn in  «u  ovnl  nucleus,  I3-20/*ingreater  by  9-12  ^] 
in  lesser  diameter.  In  form  these  cells  are  very  variable,  usuall; 
much  swollen,  plump- looking  bodies;  they  are  elongated  and  attenuated 
towards  their  apex  process,  throwing  off  the  greater  number  of  processes 
from  near  the  opposite  pole.  The  contour  of  these  nerve  cells  appears 
related  to  the  number  and  size  of  their  branches — i.e.,  the  greater  tlie 
number  of  such  pi'ocesses,  the  more  irregular  the  contour;  whilst  the 
apical  and  basal  ]>rocejscs  being  usually  the  larger,  the  cell  tends  to 
lengtlien  out  in  their  direction  and  assume  a  more  or  less  fusifom 
outline.  Liirgo  processes,  however,  given  out  from  various  other^ 
points  of  the  cell,  greatly  modify  this  spindle  form,  so  that  extrems 
variations  in  configuration  occur.  We  shall  see  that  we  have  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  pi-imitive  form  of  all  these  nerve  cells  is  globose 
or  slightly  pyriform ;  that  the  fusiform  outline  is  the  next  stage  of 
their  development ;  and  that  further  modifications  occur  as  other 
processes  beyond  the  apical  and  basal  extend  laterally.  So  likewise  va 
shall  see  the  i-evei-se  change  undergone  by  the  cell  in  the  dissolutiona 
of  disease. 

The  cell  has,  in  the  normal  state,  no  Cflll-Wall;  but  the  appearance 
of  such  is  reiidily  induced  by  reagents  and  disease.  In  fresh  speci- 
mens obtained  from  frozen  bmin,  the  cell  is  seen  to  consist  of  a 
delicate  protoplasm,  which  appears  to  be  directly  continuous  with  its 
various  processes ;  nor  can  any  ti-ace  of  the  fibrillated  structure  of 
the  cell-contents    described    by    Max   Schultze   be   detected    unless 
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indeed,  reagents  be  employed.     The  lower  pole  of  the  coll  i 


mally 


pigrnieDted  as  a  normal  constitueat,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
multijKilar  cells  of  the  sjiiual  cord.  A  large  round  or  oval  nucleuu 
enclosing  a  nucleolus  is  always  present  in  these  cells.  Each  cell 
throws  off  what  may  he  termed  primary  and  secondary  branches — 
the  former  the  apical  and  basal  extenaion  ;  the  latter  including  all 
other  processes,  whether  coarse  or  hue  delicate  fibres.  The  apex 
prOCeSS)  formed  by  the  gradual  alteaiiatioa  of  the  cell,  passes  straight 
up  through  the  superjacent  layers  of  cells,  and  can  be  often  traced  into 
the  lirat  or  peripheral  cortical  layer,  whore  it  becomes  lost  to  view  j 
■we  shall  refer  to  its  destination  further  on.  Since  in  the  motor  cortex 
these  nerve  elements  are  aggregated  into  groups  or  cluatera  (Plate  ii., 
fig.  1),  these  apical  pioceasea  closely  approximated  often  run  in  sheaves 
through  the  more  superficial  layers.  The  basal  process  often  arises 
in  lilce  manner  from  a  gradual  attenuation  of  the  opposite  pole,  as  in 
the  fusiform  cells,  and  large  lateral  branches  may  strike  out  from  this 
eitended  pole.  The  basal  process,  however,  continues  downwards  for 
some  distance,  when  it  gains  a  thin  investing  sheath  of  medulla,  which 
gradually  thickens  upon  it,  converting  it  into  a  true  mcduUated  nerve 
fibre.  Hence  this  process  is  called  the  axis-cylinder  process.  Ai 
Meynert  remarks* — "  It  is  the  more  rarely  seen  because,  being  the 
process  which  enters  the  medulla,  its  direction  is  dependent  on  the 
angles  fonned  by  the  fasciculi  of  the  latter,  which  by  no  means  form  a 
straight  line  with  the  apical  process  of  the  pyramid."  This  obliquity 
of  position,  therefore,  necessitates  its  being  cut  off  in  sections  on  a 
plane  with  the  radiating  apical  processes. 

The  secondary  or  latei^l  processes  which  radiate  from  the  cell 
on  all  sides,  unlike  the  former,  divide  and  subdivide  almost  immediately 
after  their  origin,  and  interlace  in  the  intricate  webwork  of  nerve  and 
connective  fibre  around  the  cell  We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  extreme 
complexity  of  structure  in  vortical  sections  of  the  cortex,  and  should 
.compare  with  such  sections  othera  carried  across  Ciie  long  tuiig  of  the 
cell  (obtained  by  placing  the  cortex  surface  downwards  on  the  freeEing 
microtome,  and  cutting  down  to  the  level  of  these  cell  groups).  Such 
Boctions  show  us  one  or  two  cells  as  the  centre  of  an  area  to  which  their 
branches  are  lUstributed  ;  their  tinost  ramifications  apparently  blending 
with  those  from  adjacent  cell  territories.  We  have  observed  as  many  as 
eighteen  main  processes  diverge  from  a  single  cell  in  such  sections;  in 
vertical  sections  the  average  number  seen  is  about  seven,  but  as  many 
as  fifteen  have  been  observed.  When  it  is  remembered  that  no  single 
Section  can  show  (as  the  teazing  methods,  however,  do)  the  actual 
number  of  branches  in  any  single  cell,  the  above  statements  will 
•  The  firaia  o/Ilammala,  Strieker's  Handbook,  p.  387. 
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indicate  the  wealth  of  communioating  brajiches  which  these  "  motor 
units"  possess. 

When  we  come  to  examine  what  appear  to  be  the  corresiionding   . 
cells  in  tlie  cortex  cerebri  of  aomo  of  the  lower  mammals,  we  find  J 
certain  strong  points  of  resemblance,  together  with  certain  distinctirs  I 
fcftturea  by  which  we  may  very  readily  recognise  them  as  not  hnman.  J 
Thus  in  the  pig^,  in  lieu  of  the  great  irregularity  in  marginal  contour  1 
seen  in  man,  we  observe,  on  the  contrary,  a  notable  nnirormity  of  ci 
tour,  the  elongate  pyramid  being  the  almost  universal  form,     "They  1 
resemble  closely,  both  in  size  and  forni,  the  large  pyramidal  cells  s^t^l 
the  deepest  portion  of  the  tliii'd  layer  in  bimana,  qiiadvumana,  and  tbea 
large  carnivora,  as  also  the  ganglionie  cells  in  the  parietal  and  temporo-^ 
sphenoidal  lobes  of  man.     Nowhere  do  we  lind  the  irregular,  swollei 
and  at  times  almost  globose  cells  so  frequent  in  the  motor  area  of  the 
hnman  brain."  *     Again,  in   the  she6p,  we  fail   to  find   the  plump 
rounded  cells  of  man  and  the  higher  mammals;  but  the  cell  is  moTsJ 
variable  in  form  than  in  the  pig,  the  elongated  pyramid  being  i 
spersed  freely  witli  long  spindle  forms  and  large  numbers  of  a  peculisi 
"  homed"  cell,  in  which  the  apex  process  is  bifurcate  at  its  origiq 
near  the  cell.     They  measure  on   an  average  i&  /t.   x    II  p.. 
cat,  however,  these  elements  are  plump,  oval,  and  pyriform;  s 
51  li  X  21  |U  in  size,  with  an  occasional  gigantic  cell  of  lOG  /i,  x  33  /i ; 
ftnd  are  grouped  together  in  well-marked  clusters.     In  the  POdeilt 
(rat,  rabbit)    the   type   of  cell   approaches   that  found  in  the  sheep 
and  pig. 

One  may  readily  perceive  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  tbe>A'<l 
cells  and  those  of  the  anterior  ccrnu  of  the  cord  In  chrome- hardened  I 
preparations,    but   still   closer  appear    their  affinities    in    structural 
ftrmngenients  when  teazed-out  specimens  of  brain  and  c 
pared.     The  inference  that  these  cells  are  specialised  elements  rests  oa 
this  resemblance,  on  the  possession  of  an  axis-cylinder  process,  on  their 
exceptionally  largo  size  and  abrupt  commencement,  and  the  peculiar 
clustered  groupings  assumed  in  a  region  which  has  been  shown  by 
Ferrier  to  possess  motor  endowments.     Meynert,  on  the  other  hand^ 
who  fails  to  recognise  these  larger  cells.f  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
vhole  of  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  third  layer  and  the  motor  oella  ol 
the  cord.     His  statement  is  as  follows :- — "  If  we  remember  that  thta 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord,  at  their  origin  in  the  anterior  ooniu%9 

*  "RcBeirchei  on  the  Comparative  Structure  of  tbe  Cortex  Cerebri,"  Proe.  Sojft-M 
Soc,  parti.,  1880. 

t  See  the  diagram  of  the  Sve-layer  type  in  Meynert's  Piijthiatry,  and  alio  ll 
Si/dtukam  Sociely'i  Tram,  of  bis  manograpb,  6g.  234, 
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are  connected  with  elements  which,  through  the  BleadernesB  of  their 
bodies,  the  gradual  transition  of  these  bodieR  into  the  protoplasm  of 
the  processes,  and  the  greater  number  and  size  of  the  latter,  are 
sharply  differentiated  from  the  cells  in  which  the  posterior  roots 
originate  in  the  interspinal  ganglia,  these  being  tumid  and  provided 
vith  few  a.nd  attenuated  processes,  an  alKinit;  in  point  of  form  ia  at 
once  seen  between  the  pyramids  of  the  cortex  and  the  former,  which  la 
common  also  to  the  cells  of  oi-igin  of  all  motor  cerebral  nerves,  and 
permits  an  analogy  to  lie  drawn  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  the 
pyramids  of  the  cortex.  "  " 

(5)  The  Inflated  or  Irregrularly  Globose  Cell.— The  nerve  cell 

to  which  the  epithet  inflated  has  been  given  has  not  been,  so  far  as 
ve  are  aware,  described  amongst  the  constituents  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  by  any  former  writers  on  the  subject.  We  first  drew  attention 
to  it  as  a  specialised  cell,  forming  a  distinct  layer  of  the  cortex.  In  a 
Memoir  on  the  Comparative  Structure  of  the  Bruin  in  Rodents  (1682), 
and  subsequent  examinations  fully  confirm  the  description  then  given. 
The  brain  of  the  mole,  rat,  or  rabbit  is  especially  suitable  for  demon- 
strating the  presence  of  this  element  The  ceil  which  occupies  the 
position  of  the  small  "  pyramidal "  and  angular  bodies  of  the  second 
layer  is  no  longer  of  pyramidal  form,  but  swollen,  inflated,  globose,  or 
flask-shaped,  and,  moreover,  of  far  greater  size.  The  average  dimensions 
attained  by  it  are  37  /i  x  33  /j.,  with  a  nucleus  of  13  /( ;  some  are  more 
elongate,  measuring  i&  il  r.  2.1  /i.  Hence,  these  elements  are  moretlian 
doubte  the  size  of  those  ustial  to  this  position,  and  exhibit  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  large  cdU  in  the  cortex  sujmrim'poaed  on  a  layer  of  amall 
yyramidt.  The  region  in  which  they  are  found  is  really  the  hindmost 
extension  of  the  lower  limbic  lobe  (modified  lower  limbic  type)  in  the 
rodent. 

As  will  be  seen  later  on,  the  second  layer  of  the  cortex  in  the  lower 
limbic  arc  is  characterised  by  its  peculiar  closely  appressed  clusters 
of  small  pyramidal  or  angular  elements,  with  bifurcate  apices,  which 
Babdivide  into  a  dense  mesh  work  of  fibres;  farther  back,  in  the  region 
above  indicated,  these  elements  appear  transformed  into  the  inflated 
cell,  retaining,  however,  their  bifurcate  ajiicea  and  plexiform  branching. 
The  cell  throws  off  numerous  line  processes  on  all  sides;  its  proto- 
plasm-— exceedingly  delicate — shrinks  greatly  under  the  influence  of 
alcoholic  and  other  corrugating  reagents,  and  should,therefore,  be  always 
examined  in  the  fresh  state.  When  acted  upon  by  chrome  it  loses  its 
characteristic  appearance  and  resembles  the  vesicular  cell,  which,  in  the 
medulla  and  spinal  cord,  is  regarded  as  possessing  sensory  endowments. 


■  Bra,in  qfMamnudi,  j 
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It  appeani  to  us  that  the  wliole  belt  of  the  aecond  layer  of  the  cortex, 
out  of  which  this  specialised  cell  Is  (Icveloped,  may  subserve  the 
same  purpose — that  of  sensation  in  its  various  phases :  the  evidence 
on   this   point  had    better  be   considered   at  a   later  stage   of    onr' 

(6)  The   Spindle    Cell.— This    undoubtedly  ia  also   a   specialised 

element.  TJio  cell  is  a  narrow  fusiform  body,  attaining  the  average 
dimenaiona  of  35  /i  x  9  /t,  the  largest  being  3^  ^  x  13  m,  with  an  oval' 
or  fusiform  nucleus  11  ;i*  to  13  /t  in  length  x  6  ^  to  9  fi  in  breadth.* 
Their  two  principal  branches  arise  from  either  pole  so  as  to  give  them< 
in  many  cases  the  aspect  of  bipolar  cells;  but,  aa  indicated  by  Meynert, 
lateral  projections  also  arise  from  these  bodies.t  Frequently  thia 
lateral  branch  becomes  large,  and  the  resulting  angular  projection  of 
the  eel  I -protoplasm  into  it  gives  the  cell  a  triangnlar  or  triradiate 
form.  The  cell  is  regarded  as  an  intercalated  element  of  the  connecting 
system  of  the  brain,  and  since  the  claustmm  is  entirely  composed  of  such 
elements,  the  term  elaustpal  formation  has  been  proposed  for  it  by 
Meynert.  These  elements  are  peculiarly  prone  to  a  nuclear  prolifem- 
tion,  which  occasionally  accumulates  into  little  heaps  almost  concealing 
these  cells  from  view.  In  position  they  underlie  the  other  layei-a 
the  cortex  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  whatever  be  the  type 
lamination,  the  lowest  stratum  will  always  present  ua  with  thi 
spindle  cells  of  the  association  system  of  the  brain ;  this  applti 
equally  to  the  mammalian  brain  in  general. 

We  have  elsewhere  indicated  the  existence  of  a  perfectly  g'lobOSS* 
cell — with  a  single  delicate  apex  process,  and  two  or  more  extremely 
attenuated  processes — without  any  angular  projections  from  the  cell, 
but  a  perfectly  uniform  rounded  contour — as  existing  normally  in 
the  second  and  third  layers  of  the  cortex  of  the  ape,  and  as  being 
specially  characterised  by  thia  swollen  globose  contour,  and  great 
paucity  of  branches.  They  are  met  with  in  man  only  in  forma  of 
developmental  arrest — in  idiotcy  and  imbecility;  but  elements  which' 
remind  us  of  these  cells,  occur  in  the  second  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the 
pig.  These  may  be  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  more 
advanced  forms  of  cortical  cells,  and  may  or  may  not  have  affinities 
to  the  inflated  irregularly  globose  elements  ali-eady  described  in  s 
specialised  cortex  of  the  rodent. 

The  above  constitute  the  various  forms  of  nerve  cell  which  occur  in 
the  mammalian  cortex,  and  we  must  now  direct  attention  to  its  otheif 
histological  conatituents :  these  consist  of—  * 


i 

Dse         I 


*  Tran«aclion»  p/the  Roy.  Soc.,  1882,  pact  it 
+  0p,  eit.p.  389. 
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(a.)  Nerve  fibres ; 

(b,)  Blood-vessels; 

(c.)  Connective  matrix  or  neuroglia ; 

(d.)  Lymph  channels. 

(o.)  Nerve  Fibres. — As  is  well  known,  nerve  fibres,  central  and 
peripheral,  present  varied  forms,  corresponding  to  five  stages  of- deve- 
lopment— from  the  ultimate  fibril  up  to  the  ensheathed  and  medullated 
fibre  of  the  peripheral  nerve  trunks.  The  last,  the  most  perfect  and 
complex  form,  does  not  occur  in  the  nerve  centres  at  all.  In  the 
cortex,  as  well  as  the  nervous  centres  generally,  three  forms  of  fibre 
are  met  with — (1)  The  primitive  fibril.  (2)  Naked  axis-cylinder  or 
protoplasmic  process.  (3)  The  medullated  fibre  devoid  of  a  sheath  of 
Schwann. 

(1)  The  Primitive  Fibril. — The  representative  of  the  ultimate 
divisions  of  the  non-medullated  fibre,  is  an  excessively  delicate 
attenuated  thread,  revealed  only  by  an  amplification  of  500  diameters ; 
and  which,  as  the  result  of  post-mortem  change,  becomes  beaded  or 
shows  varicosities  along  its  length.  They  are  observed  readily  from  the 
occurrence  of  this  change  by  lower  powers  of  the  microscope  (  x  350), 
especially  by  imbibition  of  fiuid  around,  which  causes  them  to  swell 
up  into  large  oval  varicosities.  Such  delicate  beaded  threads  are  seen 
at  all  depths  of  the  cortex  in  fresh  sections  obtained  from  frozen  brain, 
treated  with  osmic  acid,  -25  per  cent.,  and  protected  by  a  cover-glass ; 
but  they  are  also  traceable  in  sections  which  have  been  hardened  by 
chrome,  especially  in  the  lowermost  layers.  They  are  seen  in  many 
cases  to  arise  from  the  subdivision  of  larger  fibres ;  they  are  perfectly 
homogeneous,  betraying  no  internal  structure  to  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope. 

(2)  The  Naked  or  Non-Medullated  Fibres,  also  called  the 
naked  axis-cylinders,  the  protoplasmic  processes  of  Deiters, 

form  an  important  constituent  of  the  cortex.  From  what  has  already 
been  stated  respecting  the  mode  of  branching  of  the  nerve  cells,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  protoplasmic  extensions,  which  form  these  naked 
axis-cylinders,  occur  in  complicated  meshworks  throughout  the  cortex. 
To  this  category  really  belong  both  primary  and  secondary 
branches  (p.  67)  of  the  nerve  cell  in  the  first  portion  of  their 
course ;  but,  since  their  destination  is  wholly  difierent,  so  their  con- 
stitution difiers  at  a  subsequent  stage.  The  apical  process  and 
lateral  extensions  pass  by  subdivision  into  an  intricate  mesh  work 
of  fibrils  :  the  basal  process  becomes  invested  lower  down  with  a  pro- 
tecting layer  of  medulla.  This  is  the  process  to  which,  properly, 
should  be  restricted  the  term  axis-cylinder  prOCesS ;   and,  for  all 
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other  extensions  of  the  cell  protoplasm,  the  term  non-medullated 
fibre  or  protoplasmic  processes  should  be  applied  in  lieu  of  naked 
axis-ejliiider.  Sucli  processes  are  very  Tariable  in  size  ;  but,  at  their 
origin  from  the  vaiioua  cells  of  the  cortex,  they  range  between  1  ft 
and  6  /I  iu  diameter:  the  lateral  processes  in  particular  become 
i-apidiy  attenuated  by  subdivision,  but  yet  may  be  occasionally  traced 
over  very  lengthy  tracts :  the  apex  processes,  ruaning  to  the  upper- 
most layer  of  the  cortex,  may  often  be  traced  to  their  termination, 
here. 

Theee  fibres  exhibit,  nnder  certain  conditions  of  examination,  a 
linear  longitudinal  marking,  which  has  been  described  as  "  fibrilla- 
tion" by  certain  authorities  {Max  Schultze,*  Landoia  and  Stirling^); 
the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  non-medu Hated  fibre  and  axis-cylinder 
has,  on  the  othtr  hand,  been  maintained  by  K6lliker,\  Waldeyer,^  and 
others.  Since  those  who  support  the  view  of  the  fibrillation  of  the 
axis-cylinder  regard  the  fibre  as  a  compound  of  the  ultimate  fibrils 
already  described,  separated  by  a  small  quantity  of  inter  fibrillar  sub- 
stance, and  believe  them  to  be  continuous  through  the  ganglion  cell  in 
what  they  describe  as  a  well-marked  fibrillation  of  its  interior,  the 
question  of  the  homogeneity  or  of  the  fibrillated  constitution  of  the 
axis-cylinder  becomes  of  fundamental  importance  in  neurology.  Such 
fibrils  would  be  regarded  as  isolated  tracts  of  conduction  throughout 
their  length,  the  nerve  fibre  itself  being  a  far  more  complex  structure 
than  what  it  was  once  regarded  as  being,  and  the  cell  itself  would 
have  a  far  dlfieront  siguificauce.  Nor,  according  to  some,  need  thia 
visible  coiUiwiiCi/  at  the  fibrillie  be  demanded  to  establish  the  case — 
more  or  less  fusion  may  occur  throughout  the  length  of  the  fibre ; 
and  the  splitting  up  into  fibrillie  only  be  observed  at  the  centric  and 
peripheric  terminations  as  an  Indication  of  the  fibrillar  constitution  of 
the  axis-cylinder  and  its  lines  of  molecular  disturbances.  If  these 
protoplasmic  processes  and  axis-cylinders  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
silver  nitrate  in  the  dark,  subsequent  exposure  shows  them  to  be  marked 
by  a  peculiar  transverse  striation,  first  indicated  by  Fromann.  I|  Their 
significance  is  unknown. 

(3)  MeduUated  Fibre  or  Axis-cylinder  Process.— This  may 
be  either  examined  in  the  radiating  expansion  arising  from  the  medul- 
lated  core  of  a  convolution  at  the  site  of  the  spindle  layer  of  cells  j  or, 
in  the  different  intracortical  arciform  belts  found  at  a  higher  level. 

*  Strieker's  Human  and  Ccrmporotirt  Hittology,  Syd.  Soc,  p.  168. 
t  Ttit-Boohol  JIaman  l'hy»iologii,  vol.  ii.,  p.  768. 
;  GeuKbelehrc,  6th  Auft.,  I8QT.  p.  314. 

I  Zcilnehr^/l/Ur  Haliontlle  itidiclR,  Band  xx.,  1663. 

II  Virchow's  Arckiv,  Band  xxxL 
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The  medullated  fibre  of  brain  and  spinal  cord  consists  simply  of  an 
axis-cylinder  with  an  investing  shsath  of  myslilly  which  gives  to  the 
medullated  fibre  its  white  appearance,  non-meduUated  fibres  having  a 
grey  translucency.  The  myelin  is  of  fluid  consistence;  and  appears 
limited  simply  by  a  very  friable,  soft,  protoplasmic  envelope  {Comil 
and  Eanvier  *),  and  not  by  the  strong  resisting  sheath  (Of  Schwann) 
which  invests  the  peripheral  fibres.  Kiihne  and  Ewald  have  proved, 
by  the  use  of  trypsin,  that  the  axis-cylinder  is  enclosed  in  a 
sheath  of  indigestible  horny  material,  which  they  term  the  ksratoid 
Shsath.  In  the  peripheral  nerves,  however,  this  keratoid  sheath  not 
only  embraces  the  axis-cylinder,  but  being  reflected  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  really  serves  to  enclose  the  white 
medullated  substance  or  myelin.  In  these  more  complex  peripheral 
fibres  (to  which  we  must  divert,  for  the  time,  our  attention),  although 
the  axis-cylinder  is  continuous  throughout,  the  medullary  sheath  is  not 
so,  but  presents  at  regular  intervals  annular  constrictions  named 
Banvler*S  nodes,  after  their  discoverer.  Hanvier  called  the  in- 
dividual parts  formed  by  these  constrictions  interannular  8Bg' 
msntS ;  and  showed  that,  whilst  covered  externally  by  the  resist^int 
structureless  sheath  of  Schwann,  both  were  interrupted  at  these 
constrictions.  In  a  depression  of  the  myelin,  and  between  it  and  the 
sheath  of  Schwann,  are  the  nerve  COrpuscleS — one  for  each  segment, 
consisting  of  an  oval  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  little  protoplasm. 

The  neuro-keratin  sheath,  spoken  of  above,  lies  therefore  on  the  axis- 
cylinder,  and,  reflected  at  each  constriction  upon  the  sheath  of  Schwann, 
enjoys  the  same  segmentation  as  the  other  constituents  of  the  nerve 
fibre.  Traversing  the  medullated  substance  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  portion  of  the  keratin  sheath,  are  numerous  transverse  and 
oblique  dissepiments,  also  of  a  homy  nature,  supporting  the  myelin 
(Lardermann),  At  the  annular  constrictions,  there  exists  a  certain 
amount  of  cementing  material,  which,  when  the  fibres  are  treated  with 
silver  nitrate,  becomes  darkened,  and  appears  as  a  small  cross  at  these 
nodal  points  along  the  fibres.  The  silver  penetrating  at  these  nodes  stains 
also  the  axis-cylinder  to  a  very  limited  extent,  producing  Fromann'S 
lines.  It  is  at  this  site  that  nutritive  fluids  gain  access  to  the  axis- 
cylinder,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  reached  through  the  keratin 
sheath  and  medulla.  Here  also  staining  reagents  gain  admission,  and 
colour  the  axis ;  and  the  myelin,  after  imbibition  of  fluid  by  the  fibre, 
exudes  at  these  constricting  rings,  pressed  out  by  the  swollen  axis- 
cylinder  in  the  form  of  droplets,  easily  recognised  by  their  spherical 
form  and  double  contour. 

The   medullated   fibre  of   the  central  nervous  system,   however, 

*  Paihnlogieal  Histology^  vol.  i.,  p.  33.    Traos.  by  A.  M.  Hart. 
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we  have  already  remarked,  no  sheath  of  Schwann ;  it  is 
consequently  devoid  of  tLe  constrictions  or  nodes  of  Ranvier,  has  no 
interanntilar  segments,  no  nuclei  along  its  length,  nor  does  it  exhibit 
any  signs  of  Kunvier's  cross  on  treatment  by  gUver  nitrate.  The 
constitution  of  these  centric  medullated  fibres,  therefore,  leads  to  a 
more  perishable  nature.  They  are  far  leas  resistajit  than  those  of  the 
poriphei'al  nerves,  break  op  more  readily  into  myelin  spheres,  or 
become  extensively  varicose.  Hence,  also,  we  find  it  difficult  to  stain 
such  medullated  iibres  in  fresh  brain.  The  protoplasmic  extensions,  or 
naked  fixis-cylinders,  take  up  aniline  dye  readily,  becoming  stained  of 
a  deep  blue-black  ;  but,  where  the  medullated  sheath  intervenes,  the 
reagent  fails  to  penetrate  except  along  a  short  length  just  beyond  the 
first  appearance  of  the  sheath.  This  want  of  permeability  is  compea- 
sated  for,  as  before  stated,  in  peripheral  fibres  by  the  presence  of  the 
constrictions  of  Banvier. 

To  stain  Uie  axis-cylinder  throvghmit  its  length  in  Utese  centric  fibres, 
we  must  first  displace  the  myelin.*  This  can  be  effected  by  prolonged 
immersion  of  tho  section  in  water,  and  subsequent  staining  with 
aniline  blue-black.  Twelve  hours'  immersion  usually  suffices  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  medulla  around  the  axis-cylinders;  and  the 
latter  are  then  seen  as  slightly  wavy,  swollen  bands,  often  strap-shaped, 
and  occasionally  contorted,  from  the  alteration  undergone  by  aqueous 
immersion.  They  all  run  from  the  cortex  downwards  into  the  core  of 
the  medulla,  to  which  they  converge  in  large  numbers — deeply  stained; 
and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  unstained  aspect  of  nerve 
elements  at  this  site  in  sections  which  have  been  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner.  But  although  siich  axis-cylinders  present  difficulties  in 
staining  along  their  length,  they  are  well  seen  in  sections  across  their 
axis :  such  cross-sections  appearing  especially  in  the  lowest  layers  of 
the  corteE  (spindle-cell  layer)  as  a  centntl  dark  axis  (often  slightly 
drawn  out  into  a  short  filament},  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  white 
medulla  retaining  its  circular  outline  —  the  myelin  having  been 
apparently  "  fixed  "  by  the  osmium  treatment.  The  medulla  in  these 
cases  is  not  perfectly  homogeneous,  but  has  undergone  a  change  which 
gives  it  a.  frosted  vitreous  aspect,  with  a  very  slightly  granular  appear- 
ance, the  diameter  of  the  fibre  being  from  three  to  four  times  that  of 
the   asis-cylinder.t      Large  medullated  fibres  occur  at  this  site,   in 

*  In  the  very  minute  medullated  Iibres  oF  the  oortex,  we  have  an  exception  to 
thi«  rule— the  axii-cylinder  itaiiiiiig  fairly  well  without  dtapl&cein^nt  of  its 
inveBtiag  myelin  shcatb :  a  reault  duo  undoubtedly  to  the  email  cahbre  of  the  Utter 
allowing  a  certain  amount  of  permeability. 

i"  It  luuit  be  borue  in  mind  that  there  exista  a  certain  definite  relatiouahip 
betwixt  dismet«r  of  niia- cylinder  >ud  me<lu1kted  sbeutb ;  the  Urger  axis-cylinder 
always  baviug  a  larger  sheath  and  r'lct  versa. 
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section,  measuring  13  .a  across,  with  an  axis-cylinder  of  4c  fi;  but 
extremely  minute  fibres  are  seen  intermingled  with  these  larger  forms 
also,  if  the  field  be  carefully  searched.  As  we  shnll  see  later  on, 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  modify  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  character  of  this  investing  medulla. 

(6.)  Blood-vessels  of  the  Cortex— (l)  Arteries.— These  vessels, 

as  they  dip  into  the  cortex,  vary  in  dimensions  from  4  a^  to  12  /C6. 
They  possess  the  three  tunics  which  are  recognisable  to  the  naked 
eye  in  large  arteries  elsewhere,  the  tunica  adveatitia,  mediae  and 
intima;  but,  as  in  these  larger  vessels,  microscopic  examination 
reveals  the  fact  that  each  of  these  tunics  is  separable  into .  several 
differently-constituted  layers,  so  the  larger  cortical  blood-vessels 
exhibit  in  the  innermost  coat  a  double  layer—an  elastic  and  an 
endothelial  layer. 

The  intima,  or  lining  membrane  of  the  artery,  in  the  fresh  state 
appears  as  a  structureless  membranous  tube,  with  numerous  oval  nuclei, 
well  seen  in  carmine-stained  preparations,  scattered  over  its  surface. 
These  nuclear  elements  are  disposed  longitudinally,  i.e.,  in  the  direction 
of  the  vessel's  length.  The  action  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (i  per 
cent.)  reveals  the  fact  that  this  tunic  is  not  a  homogeneous  tube,  but 
that  it  is  constituted  of  large  squamous  endothelial  cells,  which  look 
like  polygonal  flattened  scales,  united  to  each  other  at  their  margin 
by  a  cementing  material,  which  is  mapped  out  in  black  lines  by  its 
reduction  of  the  silver  salt.  Moreover,  it  is  then  seen  that  the  oval 
carmine-stained  elements  are  nuclei  of  these  flattened  cells.  The 
inner  elastic  tuniC  is  in  the  smallest  vessels  a  structureless  mem- 
brane, seen  as  a  bright  wavy  division  between  the  endothelial  and 
muscular  coat  in  transverse  sections  of  the  vessel;  in  the  larger 
arteries  it  is  a  distinctly  fenestrated  membrane,  the  representative 
of  Henle's  fenestrated  and  elastic  laminae,  which  can  be  stripped 
o£f  in  shreds  from  great  arterial  trunks  like  the  carotid  and  axillary 
when  they  tend  to  curl  at  the  edge  and  roll  themselves  up.  It 
forms  an  important  line  of  demarcation  between  the  innermost  and 
the  muscular  layer. 

The  tunica  muSCUlariS  or  media  consists  of  smooth  or  unstriped 
muscular  fibre  with  oval  or  strap-shaped  nuclei  Such  fibres  being 
arranged  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel,  or,  rather,  coiling 
spirally  around  it,  appear  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinally-disposed 
nuclei  of  the  irUima,  Where  this  tunic  is  well  developed,  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  vessel  will  often  show  these  muscle  fibres  arranged  in 
series  along  the  margin  of  the  tube,  their  nucleus,  also  divided 
transversely,  giving  them  the  aspect  of  round  nucleated  cells. 
The  limiting  wall  externally  is  also  often  thrown  into  slight  wavy 
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outlioe  from  tbe  projection  of  tliese  iniiscular  fibres.  In  trnnaverso 
EeutioQS  (if  tbe  smaller  arteries  one  or  two  sucb  muscle  ccllfi  surround 
tbe  o|>en  lumen.  Tbe  muscular  element  does  not  enter  largely  into 
tbe  constitution  of  the  coi'tical  blood-vessels.  TLese  vessels,  like  those  i 
of  the  cranial  cavity  generally,  as  well  as  those  of  the  vertebral  canal,  | 
have  much  thinner  tunics  than  vessels  of  corresponding  calibre  else- 
where from  this  ]>overty  in  muscular  elements  and  adventitial  tunic 
(Sharpen). 

The  tunica  adventitla,  which  in  the  larger  arteries  is  a  connective 
sheath  directly  continuons  with  the  pia  mater  {inlima  pia),  becomes  in 
tbe  smaller  vessels   an  extremely  delicate  membranous  investment, 
faintly  striated   or  structureless,  upon   which   are  found  coanectiva 
corpuscles,  tbe  nuclei   of  wliicli   are   round   or  somewhat   ovaL 
membranous  nucleated  tunica  adventitla,  similar  to  tbe  above,  can  1>« 
readily  obser^-ed  in  larger  capillaries  of  tbe  hyaloid  membrane  of  the 
frog  [Eberth*).     Tbe  corpuscles  in  this  adventitial  sheatb  form  a  very 
delicate  protoplasmic  structure,  of  fusiform  or  stellate  outline,  shrink- 
ing notably  with  hardening  reagents  and  desiccation  of  fresh  br&in,  so 
as  to  bring  their  nucleus  much  more  prominently  into  view;  in  fiict, 
mounted  specimens  usually  show  tbe  nuclei  only  along  the  course  of  I 
the  adventitial  coat.     As  we  shall  see  later  on,  these  nuclei  are  prone   ' 
to  extreme   degrees  of  proliferation.      Closely  applied  to  the  tuuicft 
media,  as  a  rule,  this  adventitial  sheath  is  in  certain  conditions  widely 
separated  from  the  vessel's  wall  in  ampullar  dilatations,  and  at  all 
times  leaves  a  space  between  it  and  the  middle  coat  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  vessel.     The  latter,  with  its  sheath, 
traverses  channels  in  the  cortical  substance  which  form  a  wall  limiting  1 
the  distention  of  tbe  vessel.     This  limiting  channel  has  no  definite  | 
endothelial  lining,  so  far  as  can  be  diacovered  by  tbe  silver  treatment; 
it  is  termed  the  perivascular  Channel  of  His,  and  is  continuous  with    \ 
the  epicerebral  space  between  the  intima  pia  and  the  outer  surfaCQ   ' 
of  the  cortex.    Traversing  this  perivascular  sjiace  are  numerous  delicate 
fibrillar  processes,  which,  arising  from  stellate  cells  in  the  substance  of 
the  cortex,  thus  form  connections  with  the  adventitial  sheatb  of  thd   ] 
artery. 

(2)  The  Capillaries. — These  channels  of  intercommunication  be* 
tweeu  artery  and  vein  are  of  extremely  fine  calibre  in  tbe  cortex. 
Taking  the  capillaries  of  all  regions,  excejiting  tbe  enormous  capillaries  ' 
of  marrow,  we  may  state  their  average  dimensions  as  between  7  ^  and  ] 
10  fi,  i.e.,  when  full  of  blood.     The  capillaries  of  the  cortex,  however, 
are  often  not  over  4  ^  in  diameter  { jjjtj  inch),  and  are  therefore  of  lesfl 
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calibre  than  the  red  blood-corpuscle.  We  must  allow  for  possible 
shriuking  of  the  vessel  bj  emptying  its  channel,  as  well  as  for  the 
constricting  effects  of  reagents,  and  can  scarcely  conclude  that  even 
these  minute  ramifications  do  not  permit  the  passage  of  the  red  blood* 
corpuscle. 

The  only  constituents  of  the  arterial  tunics,  which  enter  into  the 
structure  of  the  capillary,  are  the  endothelial  layer  or  intlma  and 
the  adventitial  investment.  In  fact,  the  transition  from  the 
smallest  artery  into  the  larger  capillary  is  indicated  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  muscular  fibre  cell,  and  the  continuation  of  the  channel  as 
an  apparently  homogeneous  tubular  membrane,  with  oval  nuclei  along 
its  course,  and  here  and  there  nucleated  connective  cells  as  the  sol^e 
representative  of  the  adventitial  sheath.  The  intima,  which  is  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  arteries  and  by  many 
believed  to  be  the  onli/  constituent  of  the  capillary,  resembles  that 
lining  in  every  particular  save  the  number  and  form  of  its  squamous 
cells.  These  are  not  only  fewer,  being  often  reduced  to  two  in  a 
transverse  view  of  the  vessel  or  its  lumen ;  but,  instead  of  being 
polygonal,  are  more  often  elongated  into  fusiform  plates.  These 
capillaries  form  good  subjects  for  the  study  of  this  endothelial  tube 
after  the  action  of  silver  nitrate.  The  darkened  cement  substance 
then  displays  not  only  the  outline  of  the  endothelial  plates,  but  various 
sized  slits  and  darkened  areas  termed  Stigfmata  and  stomata,  and 
believed  by  some  to  indicate  orifices  through  which  the  colourless 
corpuscles  migrate. 

In  the  smaller  capillaries  the  delicacy  of  the  structure  is  such  that  it 
is  at  first  often  overlooked  until  its  course  is  noticed,  mapped  out  by 
short,  narrow,  spindle-shaped  nuclei,  arranged  alternately  at  regular 
distances  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel.  In  the  same  direction 
also  will  be  found  rounded  nuclei,  staining  readily  with  aniline  blue- 
black,  sometimes  aggregated  into  groups  or  arranged  in  linear  scries 
at  very  iiTegular  intervals  along  the  vessel.  These  are  the  deriva- 
tives of  the  adventitial  sheath,  and  are  therefore  always  external 
to  and  placed  upon  the  ftisi/arm  nuclei.  They  are  often  the  best 
guide  to  the  direction  of  the  capillary  loops  around  the  nerve  cell 
(Plate  V.) 

(3)  The  Veins* — The  venous  channels  of  the  cortex  call  but  for 
short  notice  at  our  hands,  since  they  reproduce  with  certain  modifica- 
tions the  structures  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  arterial 
tunics.  It  will  suffice  here  to  show  how  they  differ  from  the  arteries, 
and  to  point  out  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  these  three  divisions 
of  the  vascular  supply — artery,  vein,  and  capillary. 

The  veins  consist,  then,  of  but  three  tunics — the  Intima,  Media, 
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and  Adventitia.     The  tunica  intima  is  similar  to  that  of  the  artery  ; 

but  the  eniiotlidiai  jilutes  are  sliorter  and  bruader,  and  tlie  nuclei 
rounded  and  fewer  in  nunibera,  Tlie  media  contaiaa  no  Bmootli 
jnuacle  libre  cells,  but  consists  exclusively  of  connective  tissue,  whilst 
tbe  elastic  element  (always  less  developed  in  veins  than  in  arteries)  I 
is  wholly  iibsent  in  the  small  veins  of  the  cortcK.  The  adventitia 
reproduces  in  all  respects  what  has  been  already  described  as  consti- 
tuling  this  coat  in  arteries. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  veins  may  be  distinguished  from  the  arteries 
by  tbe  greater  laxity  qf  Oieir  tistue — the  absence  of  the  muscular  and 
elsstic  element  leailing  to  a  wider  luman;  moreover,  the  thin  media, 
due  to  the  abssnce  of  muscle  cells,  results  in  a  very  thin-iixdted  vessel; 
in  larger  vessels  tlie  adventitia  also  is  a  more  prominent  feature  than  I 
the  corresponding  coat  in  arteries.  I 

The  CHpillary,  on  the  other  hand,  coDimences  where  the  middle  coat  ' 
terminates;  but  to  its  minutest  ramifications  we  still  find  elements 
of  the  adventitia  nround  its  delicate  nncleated  wall.  This  certain 
authorities  deny,  but  repeated  examination  leads  us  fully  to  endoree 
this  view,  also  adopted  by  Eberth,  whoso  views  are  so  much  to  tbe 
point  that  we  qnote  them  here  : — 

"  Betwceu  the  capillaries  of  the  hyaloid  of  the  Froy,  isolated  etellate  oells  occnr, 
with  round  uucIei  and  delicalfi  protopUam,  brojiching  off  into  many  processes, 
wliich  often  auastomoie  witb  tbe  [iroceues  of  tlie  cella  of  tbe  tallica  adventitia. 
TownrdH  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  the  pericajiUtary  plexus  becomes  cODSt&utly 
closer,  and  soon  in  it&  stcott  there  ap|tear9  a  ilclicate  traoaveraely  folded  and 
nucleated  membraae,  which  is  wiinetiDies  Blcvuted  iu  the  form  of  small  veMclet. 
.  ,  .  A  similar  nucleated  membrane  forms  tbe  outermost  coveringof  the  lai^fer- 
BiEed  capillaries,  and  of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  retina 
ofmau.''* 


(c.)  The  Neuroglia  or  Connective  Basis.— The  more  generallj  ■ 

accepted  functions  of  the  neuroglia  matrix  would  render  structural  ' 
differenliation  of  this  non-nervous  CLinstituent  highly  probable  in 
difii.'rent  regitms  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  This,  we  find,  accords  ' 
with  actual  fact ;  for,  as  a  supporting,  as  well  as  embedding  and 
protective  material,  the  requirements  demanded  will  differ  widely  in 
the  white  medulluted  structures  from  those  of  the  grey  centres  ;  whilst 
individual  sections  of  these  territories  will  also  differ  in  the  special 
qualities  of  this  Jiiatrix  requisite.  Thus,  the  large  closely -approximated 
meduUated  filu-ea  of  the  Spinal  Cord  will  be  found  to  possess  a  strong 
binding   material   in    the   form    of    large-sized   nucleated   cells,    with 

"'Eberth  on  the  Minute  Anatomy  of  (be  Capilloriea,"  Strieker's  ffialology. 
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iiutnerouB  lengtbeued  ramifying  processes,  togetlier  with  a  {■lexus  of 
fine  fibrils  (jirobably  elastic  fibre — Gerladi) ;  whilst  a  stnictiireless  or 
very  finely  granular  material  is  found  here  but  sparingly.  Still  nearer 
the  periphery  of  the  cord,  this  supporting  structure  becomes  a  veritable 
fibrUlar  connective  shenth  of  great  strength,  with  trabeculte  of  like 
conatitutioa  passing  inwards  to  the  coi-U.  In  the  central  grey  matter 
of  the  cord,  however,  the  finely  granular  or  molecular  basis -substance 
predominates,  as  most  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  extremely 
delicate  nerve  fibres  present  in  this  region.  Farther  up  in  the 
medulla  of  the  brain,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  bordering  upon  the 
grey  cortex,  the  largo  bundles  of  medullated  fibre  again  demand  a 
predominance  of  the  connective  fibre  element,  so  that  here  we  meet 
witli  numerous  though  delicate  ramifying  ceLla.  Wherever  the  medul- 
lated fibre  reajipears,  there  we  find  the  association  of  these  branching 
cells,  and  thus  they  are  seen  along  tlie  outei'most  or  peripheral  layer 
of  the  cortex  as  a  normal  element.  In  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex, 
however,  the  delicate  nerve-cell  and  fibre  network  appears  largely  to 
dispense  with  this  modification  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  wo  find 
a  structureless  matrix  vastly  preponderating  over  the  cell  and  nuclear 
elements  of  the  neuroglia. 

A  still  further  modification  of  the  neuroglia  element  is  found  on  the 
free  surfaces  of  the  cortex  immediately  beneath  the  pia,  where  the 
branching  cell  before  described  fulfils  the  function  of  a  fiattenod 
epithelial  investment,  whilst  the  surfaces  not  exposed  to  pressure,  as 
the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  show  us  the  element  as  a  columnar 
epitUelium. 

Thus,  generally,  we  may  affirm  that,  when  dealing  with  nerve  cells 
and  their  delicate  extensions,  the  supporting  material  will  be  chiefly 

the  structmeless  or  finely  moleculap  basis-substance ;  whilst  as 

we  approach  the  medullated  tracts,  we  sliall  find  that  the  CODDQCtiVO 
cell  and  fibre  networks  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 

The  elements  of  the  neuroglia  are  usually  described  as  nucleated  cells 
and  free  nuclei  imbedded  in  a  structureless,  or,  according  to  some,  finely 
fibrillated  matrix,  and  to  this  view  the  appearancejof  chrome-hardened 
preparations  certainly  lends  support.  The  less  we  subject  our  sections 
to  reagents,  and  the  more  recent  the  section  examined,  however,  the 
more  evident  it  becomes  that  the  supposed  free^nuclei  are  invested  by 
protoplasm,  and,  in  fact,  are  likewise  nucleated  cells.  These  two  cell 
elements  difier  much  as  regards  their  relationships  and  also  their 
dimensions. 

(l)  Tke  amaller  of  the  two  kindu  of  cell  vary^frora  (J  |ii  to  9  ;i*  in 
diameter;  have  a  Spheroidal  nucleus,  surrounded  by  an  extremely 
delicate    protoplasmic    investment,   which,    as    before    intimated,    is 
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shrunken,  often  beyond  recognitioD,  in  harUened  epecunens. 
nucleaa  is,  proportionately  to  the  cell  itself,  very  large,  and  ijivariabfyM 
stains  of  an  intejim  dejjih  of  colour  with  aniline  blue-black.  TheM  I 
elements  appear  disposed  in  three  definite  situations — (1)  irregularly  V 


I  the  neuroglia  framework  ;    (2)  in  regular 
cells;  (3)  in  more  or  less  regular  succession  al< 
blood- vessels  (capillaiT'  and  arteriole). 

(2)  The  larger  cellular  elemenle  of  Ike  neuTOgli 
diameter,  and  supplied  with  a  relatively  larger  i 
compared  with  the  nucleus 
not  alone  by  this  greater 


ig  the 


□d  the  nerval 
course  of  the  I 


are  usually  IS^iaJ 

IBS  of  protoplae 

They  are  distinguished  from  the  former  1 

:e  and  the  preponderance  of  cell  orar  | 


nucleus;  but  also  by  their  frequent  flaak4ike  configuration,  as 
in  »ilu,  and  the  presence  of  a  very  /aintli/stained  nucleus,  or  evea  | 
Bometimea  two   or   three   nuclei,    observed   within    them.       If  thea 
elements  are  teazed  out  from  the  surrounding  matrix,  tliey  are  eeeni 
to  possess  numerous  e.tt re meiy  delicate  radiating  processes  ;  not  onl^l 
the  nucleus,  but  the  cell  and  its  extensions  are  likewise  tinted  by  thai 
aniline  dye;  not  iiniformly,  however,  for  the  nucleus  is  always  of  a 
slightly  deeper  tint,  but   neither  cell  nucleus  nor  processes  betrays 
anything  like  the  vigour  of  staining  shown  by  the  former  element! 
described.     The  nerve  cell,  its  processes,  and  the  enclosed  nncleosl 
had,  as  we   said,  a  special  affinity  for  this  staining  reagent,  a  fact  ■ 
■which  indicates  very  conclusively  the  non-nervous  character  of  these 
larger  elements  of  the  neuroglia.     In  healthy  brain,  at  least  in  the 
human  subject,  we  find  these  elements  chiefly  in  the  outermost  layer 
of  the  cortex  and  the  central  cone  of  the  medulla,  hut  their  delicacy, 
tenuity  of  branches,  very  faint  staining,  and  poor  differentiation  are  not 
favourable  to  their  immediate  detection.    In  certain  morbid  couditiona 
of  the  cortex,  as  wo  shall  see  later  on,  these  elements  become  a  most 
notable  and  important  feature,  \indergoing  excessive  proliferation,  and 
betraying  their  morbid  activity  by  the  intensity  of  colouring  which 
they  acquire.     This  study  of  the  constituent  histological  elements  of  J 
the  cortex  prepares  us  for  the  consideration  of  the  lymphatic  systeHl  I 
of  the  brain,   and  the   iiltimate  relationships  of  Nerve   cell   to  ths] 
Blood  and  Lymph  channels. 

(rf.)  Lymphatic  System  of  the  Brain.— To  Obereteiner  is  dn«l 
the  credit  of  first  definitely  indicating  the  existence  and  relationshipilB 
of  these  lymph  channels.*     Their  existence  since  then  has  been  i 
peatedly  denied,  but  the  evidence  hitherto  brought  forward  against  ■ 
Obetsteiner's  views  is  most  inconclusive  in  all  respects,  and  in  mosta 


*  "  Ober  einigB  LjuiplirBttme  ii 
JuL-Helt,  ISTD). 
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I  apparently  based  upon  incomplete  metliods  of  examination. 
Tbia  ia  not  the  plaoe  to  enter  on  debateable  ground ;  but  we  are 
compelled,  owing  to  the  supreme  importance  of  the  subject  as  affecting 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  brain,  to  state  the  results  of  our 
own  investigations,  which  were  made  the  subject  of  a  special  memoir 
in  1877.  • 

All  hardened  sections  of  brain  exhibit  along  the  course  of  their 
blood-veaaela  a  distinct  and  more  or  less  wide  interval  between  the 
vascular  walls  and  the  brain-substance ;  in  fact,  the  brain-cortex  is 
channelled  throughout,  in  sucli  a  manner,  that  the  vessels  when  con- 
tracted are  enclosed  within  a  channel  of  much  greater  calibre.  The 
disparity  betwixt  the  diameter  of  vessel  and  brain-channel  will  be 
affected  undoubtedly  by  corrugating  reagents;  and  hence,  we  never 
&U  to  find  these  channels  disproportionately  large  in  brain  which  has 
been  subject  to  extremes  of  hardening  by  chromic  acid,  &c ;  but 
Tecession  of  the  brain-aubstance  may  occur  from  many  other  causes 
acting  during  life  —  notably  extreme  atrophic  degeneration ;  and 
then,  in  like  manner,  such  channels  will  appear  inordinately  large, 
however  skilfully  the  brain  be  prepared.  These  channels  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  perivascular  channels  of  the  brain — the  peri- 
vascular  channels  of  His  ;  (A^se  nrs  nol  t/in  li/Tnph  channels  proper,  as 
several  writers  seem  to  have  supposed,  but  are  simple  channels  in  the 
brain-substance,  devoid  of  an  endothelial  lining,  and  com nninica ting 
freely  with  the  apace  between  the  investing  pia  mater  and  stirface  of 
the  cortex,  the  epicerebral  space.  The  adventitial  sheath  of  the 
blood-vessels  becomes  closely  appressed  to  this  limiting  channel,  and 
its  (adventitial)  nuclei  often  thus  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
lined  by  endothelial  cells.  This,  however,  la  not  the  case,  as  re- 
peated investigations  by  silver  staining  have  shown.  The  student 
cannot  too  persistently  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  these  channels 
he  deals  purely  with  what  seems  equivalent  to  an  involution  of  the 
naied  aurfiice  of  tJio  bruin,  and  yet  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  epi- 
cerebral surface  are  not  continuous  along  this  tubular  channel. 

In  the  next  place  we  Gnd,  under  precisely  similar  conditions  to 
those  above  enumerated,  a  wide  space  around  the  larger  nerve  cells  ; 
the  brain-substance,  as  it  were,  seems  to  have  receded  from  the  cell,  so 
that  it  is  enclosed  within  a  circular,  oval,  or  pyriform  space.  These 
spaces  we  will  designate  the  pericellular  sacs.  Genuine  sacs,  and  not 
mere  artificial  gaps  in  the  brain-substance,  they  nndoubtedly  are,  as  ia 
abundantly   proved  by  careful    examination.      To  exhibit   the  true 


*  "Ths  lUIatioiuliipi  of  the  Nerve  Cells  of  the  Cortex  to  the  Lymphatic  SyBtam 
of  tbo  Bnuu,"  Proe.  Boy.  Soe.,  No.  182,  1877. 
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relationahips  of  these  perivascular  chanuelti  and  pericellular  aaca,  1< 
us  revert  to  the  smaller  cellular  elemect  described  in  tbe  neuroglia 
(p.  80).     It  y/aa  stated  that  beyond  the  scattered  eleueatB  in  the  basis 
subBtauce  of  neuroglia,  these  cells  were  arranged  in  two  other  direc- 
tions.    Let  us  particularise  : — 

(1)  The  nucleated  cells  along  the  arterioles  belong  to  the  adventitial  I 
tunic,  and  map  out  its  course  very  accurately ;  occasionally  closely  I 
applied  to  the  perivascular  channel,  aa  before  stated,  or  aepai'ated  a 
irregular  ampuUie  fi-om  the  veaael  itself,  this  investment  more  | 
frequently  lies  directly  upon  the  mediat  and  affords  one  (but  i 
equivocal)  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  lymph  channel  surrounding  I 
the  vessel.  That  a  complete  tubular  membrane  exists  for  a  certaia  I 
distance  along  the  smaller  arterioles,  is  demonstrable;  that  it  ia  1 
continuous,  as  a  memhrajie,  further  on  to  the  arterio-capillary  p]exuses,,il 
is  more  than  dubious.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  its  representative fl 
colls  are  to  be  found  surroundiug  these  minute  channels  to  their  I 
ultimate  ramifications ;  and  thua  the  perivascular  lymph  space  of  lli«  I 
adventitia  becomes  continuous  in  these  districts  with  the  general  I 
perivascular  channels  and  sacs  around  the  nerve  cells. 

(2)  The  nucleated  cells  found  in  connection  with  the  nerve  cells  in 
certain  states  not  only  accumulate   upon  the  nerve  cell  itself,    but 
follow  closely  the  outline  of  the  cavity,  or  properly  speaking,  the  sac 
in  which  the  nerve  cell  lies.      Many  pericellular  sacs  will  show  &  J 
complete  series  of  such  nucleated  colls  around  it,  still  more  frequentljl 
will  they  follow  out  a  segment  only  of  its  circular  outline ;  occasionally  \ 
none  may  be  seen— an  exception  due  probably  to  displacement  during 
section-cutting  or  further  manipulation.     Upon   closer    observation, 
however,  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
every  lai-ge  nerve  cell  there  is  a  minute  arteriole  or  capillary,  not  J 
indicated  so  often  by  a  well-differentiated  contour  (for  these  minuta  1 
vessels  are  usually  most  difBcult  to  follow),  as  by  the  direction  of  ita  1 
nucleated  cells.     Thus,  the  fusiform  nuclei  of  the  intima,  alternately 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  capillary,  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  outline  of  the  vessel  faintly  indicated  in  a  graceful  curve  or  spiral 
in  close  approximation  to  the  nerve  cell;  but  the  presence  of  the  deep- 
stained  nuclei  of  the  adventitial  cells  taking  the  same  course,  plunly  I 
indicates  the  direction  of  these  ultimate  nutrient  channels.      It  is  J 
these  adventitial  elements  which    give   us  the   clue   to   tracing   the  I 
obscurely  marked   capiUury,  and  when  this  is  followed  out,  the  eye  I 
becomes  accustomed  to  trace  without  any  difficulty  the  voMutar  loop  J 
around  the  nerve  cell. 

Around  a  segment  of  the  pericellular  sac,  mapped  out  by&dTeii*a 
titial  elements,  we  then  see  a  delicate  tubular  loop,  evidently  ooa'f 
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tlnuous  witii  the  neighbouring  arteriole,  and  to  the  Bides  of  wUich 
the  pericellular  sac  appeurs  to  be  attacheJ,  the  nerve  cell  itself 
being,  as  it  were,  suspended  within  the  latter.  It  would  appear 
as  if  the  general  perivascular  channels  at  their  ultimate  raiiii6ca- 
tions  around  tlie  arterio-cupilJary  plexuses  were  enlarged  hero  aud 
there  laterally  along  the  vessel  by  the  growth  of  an  element  included 
within  it  wliich  becomes  the  nerve  cell,  and  which  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  neuroglia  matrix  except  through  the  medium  of  its 
processes,  which,  passing  through  tho  pericellular  sac,  permeate  the 
neuroglia  in  every  direction.  It  would  appear  also  from  examina-' 
tion  of  specially  prepared  sections,  that  the  adventitial  elements  are 
not  entirely  limited  to  the  vascular  loop,  but  may  line  the  interior  of 
these  sacs — not  as  a  regularly  applied  endothelial  layer,  but  as  loosely 
distributed  and  branching  cells.  In  like  manner,  similar  cells  may  be 
found  fi-ee  within  tho  cavity  of  the  sac  between  its  wall  and  the  nerve 
cell,  resembling  in  all  particulars  lymph  corpuscles. 

Beyond  the  system  of  perivascular  channels,  adventitial  lympU 
ipace,  and  periceUular  sac,  we  have  a  lymph-COnnective  system 
Vhich  plays  an  important  rule  in  the  pathology  of  tlie  brain.  This 
system  is  constituted  by  the  larger  connective  element  referred  to 
above — the  delicate  branching  masses  of  protoplasm  supplied  usuaUy 
with  one,  sometimes  with  two,  or  even  three  large  nuclei.  These 
elements,  when  more  closely  examined,  arc  found  to  have  a  definite 
nnd  constant  relationship  to  the  cortical  btood-vessela  ;  and  are  always 
discovered  in  larger  numbers  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
external  to  the  perivascular  channels.  The  latter  present  where  they 
•re  well  seen,  and  the  adventitial  sheath  is  appressed  to  the  vessel's 
a  of  delicate  processes,  which,  traversing  the  channel,  look 
xtending  from  the  adventitia  into  the  brain-substance. 

What  arc  these  fibrous  prolongations  1  Careful  examination  of  one 
'<d  the  large  neuroglia  elements  reveals  tho  fact  that  they  throw  off  two 
of  proeeuMS — (1)  an  enormous  number  of  exlremtly  ddicale  fibres, 
which  spread  into  the  intervascular  area  around,  and  (2)  a  mWt  Aicker, 
eoar*er  proceai,  which,  often  after  a  tortuous  course,  ends  m  tlie 
adeeyailial  aheath  of  the  blood-vessel.  In  crossing  the  perivascular  aac, 
these  processes  give  rise  to  the  fibres  just  described  as  extending 
between  adventitia  and  brain-substance. 

It  is  in  certain  morbid  developments  of  these  cells  that  we  can  the 
more  readily  distinguish  their  real  relationships.  We  find  that 
the  stouter  process,  which  we  may  provisionally  term  the  vaSCUlap, 
terminates  in  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  on  tho  sheath  itself) 
corresponding  to  one  of  the  perivascular  or,  more  properly,  adventitial 
cells.     In  morbid  states,  as  wo  shall  see,  this  terminal  protoplasm  of 
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the  vftBcular  process  becomes  spkter-like,  in   its   turn   throwing  off 
numerotis  branches,  which  embrace  the  veasel'B  wall,     la  the  healthy 
state,  it  is  most  difficult  to  trace  the  vascular  branch ;  but  tbttt  this 
can  be  done  by  proper  methods,  we  have  frequently  satisfied  ourselves,  J 
The  branched  cells  which  we  have   now   described   have  often  beeiff 
recoj^nised  in  their  morbid  modifications,  and  variously  interpret«d.1 
Their  representatives  in  healthy  brain  were  first  described  by  Deitera,* 
and  subsequently  by  Ball  and  Golgi ;  but  we  do  not  think  their  tmo  I 
significance   has  been   recognised    either    as   normal    or   pathological  ' 
elements  of  the  central  nervous  system.   We  incline  to  regard  thef 

mentB  as  comprising  the  distal  extension  of  a  lymphatic  system, 

in  fact  as  a  lymph-COnnective  system  permeating  the  neuroglia 
in  the  intervaacnlar  area.  The  individual  elements  are  excessively  J 
delicate  and  pellucid,  their  protoplasm  appearing  almost  of  fluid  cott- 
sistence,  and  the  vascular  process  invariably  establishing  its  connection 
with  the  lymph  sheath  of  a  blood-vesaeL  In  whatever  manner  thea 
spider  cells  eSect  the  reabsorptiou  and  distribution  of  the 
material  and  surplus  plasma — whether  by  direct  assimilation  into  thed 
own  structure,  and  its  removal  by  currents  within  the  protoplas 
the  cell  and  its  processes,  or  by  means  of  a  true  canalicular  system 
terminating  in  the  lymph  sheath— it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  anjlj 
arrest  to  tho  escape  of  perivascular  lymph  from  the  cortex  is  immffii 
diately  followed  by  a  morbid  development  and  hypertrophic  conditioi 
of  this  system  of  spider  cells,  as  we  shall  for  the  future  call  thei 
elements  of  the  "lymph-connective  system."  Meynert  long  since  dre*  i 
attention  to  their  frequent  presence  as  associated  with  congestion 
and  degeneration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 
we  have  assured  ourselves  of  the  frequent  association  of  this  morbid 
development  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  several  atfeetions  of  the  cortex  and 
its  membranes  which  lead  to  obstruction  of  the  perivascular  lymph 
channels.'!'     The  morbid  changes  undergone  by  this  lymph>connectiTe 

'  Hence  they  »re  often  named  after  him— Deiters'  cells.—  Unternichuttgen  fii 
Gthim  unrf  RUckfitmark  der  Mentclien  und  dtr  Sdugelhicre,  1865. 

f  We  have  eleewhere  alluded  to  the  comparative  sigoificaDce  of  these  elemeot*  al 
follows;— "In  man  they  appear  in  scanty  numbers;  In  the  Barbary  ape,  ' 
become  inori^  frequent ;  in  the  cat  and  ocelot,  they  are  still  more  abundimt ; 
pig  and  sheep  90  profusely  scattered  are  they  that  they  form  a  moBt  chanwtemtbt  1 
stratum  immediately  below  the  pia  mater,  and  the  meshwork  formed  by  thmr 
fibres  ii  dense  and  coarse,  binding  the  blond- vessels  to  the  corte;^  and  rendering  the 
pia  mater  strougly  adherent.  We  find  these  corpuscles  in  httmaa  brain  which 
has  nndei^one  senile  degeneration — in  other  diseases  attended  by  reductlDn  in 
funotional  activity,  and  in  voscalar  afTectioos  resulting  in  retrogressive  changMiJ 
and  a  reversion  to  alowtypeofstrDctnre."—"Comparalivo  Structure  of  the  Cor 
Cerebri"     Traiu.  RtnjtU  Soe.,  pact  i.,  1880. 
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system  and  the  effects  of  its  morbid  activity  will  be  more  fully  de&It 
with  when  treating  of  the  pathology  of  the  cortex.  For  the  present 
we  shall  summarise  the  above  statemeata  as  follows  : — The  lymphatic 
system  of  the  brain  consists — 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  of  a  distensible  lymphatic  sheath,  loosely  applied 
around  the  arterioles  and  venules,  containing  numerous  nucleated 
cells  in  its  texture — the  adventitial  lijmpli  s/teaUt,  the  whole  being 
included  within  a  non-distensible  channel  of  the  brain-substance,  devoid 
of  endothelial  lining^the  perieatcular  c/iannel  of  llis. 

(3)  In  the  second  place,  of  a,  continuation  of  the  cellular  elements  of 

this  sheath,  loosely  applied  to  the  arterio-capillary  plexuses,  still 

contained  within  a  perivascular  channel,  which  now  exhibit  along  the 
capillary  loop  sac-like  dilatations — the  pericellular  taai,  within  which 
the  nerve  cell  lies,  surrounded  by  plasma. 

(3)  Lastly,  of  a  system  of  plasmatic  cells  with  numerous  prolon- 
gations, which  are  always  in  intimate  connection  with  the  adventitial 
lymph  sheath,  and  which  drain  the  areas  between  the  vascular 
branches— these  we  have  termed  the  It/mpli-connective  elements. 

If  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  system— the  channelled 
vascular  tracts,  the  saccular  ampullse  along  the  capillary  tube,  the 
canalicular-like  formation  of  the  lymph-connective  elements,  all  em- 
bedded in  a  homogeneous  matrix  of  neuroglia — we  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  tlie  spo7i^-li}ie  arrangement  of  the  cortex,  and  the  facilities 
so  aflbrded  for  the  free  circulation  of  plasma  throughout  its  most 
intimate  regions. 


CORTICAL  LAMINATION. 

Having  &milarised  himself  with  the  individual  histological  elements 
of  the  cortex — the  nerve  cells,  blood-vascular  and  lymph-vascular 
systems,  and  the  neuroglia  framowork^ — it  becomes  the  student's  duty 
to  examine  their  general  arrangements  and  the  local  deviations  to  be 
observed. 

A  vertical  section  of  fresh  cortex  of  human  brain  reveals  to  the 
naked  eye  a  distinctly  laminated  aspect,  the  various  laminae  of  which 
are  more  or  less  clearly  marked  out  by  dliference  in  colour,  the  outer 
being  usually  of  a  pale  translucent  gi-ey,  and  the  deeper  of  alternating 
pale  and  dark  grey  layers,  more  opaque  in  aspect,  and  in  certain 
regions  exhibiting  a  sharjily  defined  white  streak.  The  outer  trans- 
lucent layer  has  superimposed  on  it  a  delicate  white  stratum,  scarcely 
appreciable   on  the  convexity  of  the  hemisphere,  but  well   marked 

I  the   convolutions   bordering   upon  the   corpus   callosum,  and  the 
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convolution  of  the  liippocampus,  at  the  base,  where  its  peculiar 
aspect  baa  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the  reticulated  white  Sub- 
Stance.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  this  is  a  superficial  layer  of  white 
medullated  fibre  ranning  parallel  to  the  atir/ace  of  the  convolution ; 
whilst  the  paler  intersecting  atreaks  deeper  down  in  the  cortex  are 
similar  systems  of  arciform  intracortical  fibres  intervening  between 
layers  of  gi'ey  substance.  The  deeper  layers  owe  their  opacity  to  the 
relatively  large  proportion  of  medullated  fibres  passing  through  them  ; 
the  upper  layers  are  translucent  from  the  preponderance  of  the 
neuroglia  element  and  fine  protoplasmic  processes  of  ttie  nerve 
cells ;  the  warmer  grey  tints  are  due  not  only  to  large  numbers 
of  pigmented  nerve  cells,  but  chiefly  to  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  layer. 

As  might  be  supposed  from  the  above,  the  distinctness  of  laminatioQ 
not  only  varies  with  the  local  peculiarities  of  stmcture,  but  with 
morbid  states  of  the  cortex  and  with  the  full  or  empty  state  of  its 
vessels.  Probably  the  best  introduction  the  student  can  have  to  the 
study  of  the  human  cortex  is  to  commence  first  with  the  brain  of 
one  of  the  lower  mammals,  choosing  one  of  the  smooth  non-con- 
voluted brains,  as  of  the  rat  or  I'abbit,  ere  he  attempts  the  more 
complicated  brain  of  those  animals  which  exhibit  a  convoluted 
surface.  He  thereby  learns  to  appreciate  the  great  diversity  of 
lamination  which  may  exist  in  so  small  an  organ  as  the  brain  of  the 
rodent,  as  also  the  abrupt  transition  irom  one  type  of  cortex  to  that  of 
another  wholly  different  from  it,  and  lastly  he  becomes  familiar  with 
types  of  lamination  which  are  strictly  reproduced  in  higher  forms  up 
to  the  brain  of  man. 

Figs,  1-3  in  Plate  i.  represent  the  brain  of  the  rabbit  seen  from  its 
upper,  lower,  and  median  aspect,  of  somewhat  pyriform  contour  below 
at  the  base,  and  triangular  above ;  its  frontal  pole  is  much  attenuated, 
and  rests  upon  the  olfactory  lobe.  On  its  inner  aspect  we  see  two 
very  delicate  furrows  {fig.  1,  A)  which  represent  the  sub-frontal  and 
sub-parietal  segments  of  the  limbic  fissure,  which  is  strongly  marked 
in  the  brains  of  the  ])ig  and  of  the  sheep ;  this  rudimentary  fissure 
limits  the  Upper  limbic  aPC  (between  A  and  J)  fi-om  the  extra- 
limbiC  or  parietal  mass  of  the  hemisphere  {fig.  3,  Z,  T). 

If  we  follow  this  upper  limbic  arc  from  before  backwards,  we  find 
that  its  anterior  extremity  is  deep,  and  that  it  gradually  becomes  more 
shallow  towards  the  sub-parietal  furrow;  beyond  this  it  is  hollowed 
out  by  the  prominence  of  the  mesencephalon  and  overhung  by  the 
occipital  polo  (fig.  1,  D),  and  curving  downwards  behind  the  corpus 
callosnm,  it  bends  forwards  as  the  gyrus  hippocampi  or  lower  limbic 
.tc  (Bgi  1,  2,  B). 
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Looked  at  from  the  base,  we  see  the  lower  limbic  arc  separated  from 
the  extra-limbic  mass  hj  a  well-defined  fissure — ^the  limbic  fissure, 
which  here  separates  the  lower  limbic  arc  from  the  extra-limbic  mass, 
the  latter  being  still  prominent  and  not  concealed  from  this  aspect,  as 
in  the  rat,  where  the  lower  limbic  arc  extends  farther  outwards. 
Extending  back  firom  the  frontal  pole  are  the  olfactory  lobes,  the  outer 
roots  of  which  (or  superficial  olfactory  medulla)  terminate  near  the 
extremity  of  the  gyrus  hippocampL  These  two  external  olfactory 
roots  enclose  between  them  two  pyriform  grey  areas,  one  on  each  side, 
separated  by  the  middle  line,  bounded  behind  by  the  optic  commis- 
sure— the  optic  nerves  lying  superficial  to  them.  This  grey  area  is 
the  olfactory  field  of  Gratiolet.  Between  the  olfactory  area  and  the 
lower  limbic  arc,  a  very  slight  depression  indicates  the  site  of  a 
rudimentary  Sylvian  fissure. 

Looked  at  from  above,  we  find  the  surface  of  what  Broca  would  call 
the  extra-limbic  portion,  perfectly  smooth,  and  showing  no  indica- 
tions of  rudimentary  furrowing  beyond  a  very  delicate,  shallow,  linear 
depression,  mapping  off  the  sagittal  region  of  the  brain  from  the  parietfJ 
or  extra-limbic  portion  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  hemispheres.  This 
is  the  representative  of  the  primary  parietal  sulcus,  which,  in  the  Pig, 
Sheep,  and  other  Gyrencephala,  separates  the  sagittal  firom  the  Sylvian 
gyri  of  the  parietal  lobe.  In  the  rat  no  such  linear  depression  exists ; 
but,  this  region  bordering  on  the  sagittal  margin  posteriorly,  is  clearly 
mapped  out  by  its  distinctly  pale  aspect  as  compared  with  the  cortex 
external  to  it. 

The  different  regions  which  we  have  now  indicated  are  all  dis- 
tinguished by  a  tjpe  of  cortex  peculiar  to  each ;  and  thus  the  upper 
limbic  arc,  the  lower  limbic  arc,  the  olfactory  area,  the  extra-limbic  or 
parietal  portion— areas  obviously  differentiated  roughly  from  one  an- 
other by  sulci  or  &int  indications  of  furrowing — all  exhibit  absolutely 
distinct  tjpes  of  cortex.  But  this  differentiation  does  not  stop  here ; 
the  pale  strip  of  cortex  bordering  upon  the  sagittal  margin  in  the  rat, 
although  not  mapped  off  by  a  distinct  furrow,  has  also  its  own  peculiar 
type  of  cortex;  and  in  the  i*abbit,  as  we  have  seen,  this  region  is 
further  differentiated  by  a  linear  furrowing.  Then,  again,  the  lower 
limbic  arc,  if  traced  backwards,  presents  us  beneath  the  occipital  pole 
with  a  further  modification,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
type  of  cortex.  If  we  add  to  the  above  the  formation  of  the  comu 
ammonia  and  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  we  have  presented  to  us  eighi 
distinct  types  of  cortex,  not  mere  fanciful  distinctions  based  upon 
trivial  peculiarities ;  but,  in  all  cases,  abrupt  transitions  from  one  kind 
of  cortex  to  another.  This  divergence  in  laminar  type  is  peculiarly 
abrupt  in  these  lower  forms  of  life,  the  demarcation  usually  being 
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sharply  drawn  nt  the  furrows  intervening  between  these  regiond.  In 
higher  animals,  and  eapeciRlly  in  man,  no  such  abrupt  demarcation 
occurs ;  distinct  transition  regions  lie  between  either  territory,  so 
thiit  the  gnulual  passage  from  one  form  of  eorttx  to  anot/ier  is  a  di»- 
tinetive  element  in  the  evolution  of  the  higher  brains  *  (Brain, 
vol.  L,  page  84).  "Xbe  eight  laminar  types  of  cortex  which  are  thus 
distinguishable  in  these  small  mammaliitn  brains,  we  have  named  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Type  of  the  upper  limbic  arc  (5)  Modified  olfactory  type. 

{2)  Modified  upper  limbic  type.  (6)  Extra-limbic  type. 

(3)  Outer  olfactory  type.  {7}  Type  of  comu  ammonia. 

(i)  Inner  olfactory  type,  (8)  Type  of  olfactory  bulb. 


On  the  other  hand,  " 
IB  follows : — 


;  find  that  Meynert  enumerates  but  five  tyi>ea 


(1)  Common  type.  (3)  Sylvian  type. 

(2)  Occipital  type.  (4)  Type  of  comu  ammonis. 

(5)  Type  of  olfactory  bulb. 

If  we  turn  to  our  outline  scheme  of  the  rabbit's  bi'ain  (Plate  i.),  wo 
ahail  find  these  diverse  forms  of  cortex  distributed  in  the  following    | 

(1)  The  first,  or  the  type  of  the  Upper  limbic  aPC,  occupies  the 
mudian  cortex  of  the  hemisphere  from  the  frontal  pole  to  the  end  of   | 
the  sub-parietal  furrow  (figs.  1-3,  +  );    it  moreover  spreads  beyond 
the  sagittal  margin,  and  embraces  the  pointed  frontal  extremity  of  i 
the  extra-limbic  region  at  the  vertex. 

(2)  The  second,  or  modified  upper  limbic  type,  prevails  also  on   I 
the  median  cortex  behind  the  above  type,  extending  to  the  occipital    I 
pole,  but  also  spreading  outwards  over  the  sagittal  border  to  the  uppec    ' 
aspect  of  the  hemisphere,  where  it  terminates  abruptly  at  the  parietal 
furrow  (dotted  area). 

(3)  The  third,  or  Outer  OlfactOPy  type,  characterises  the  cortex 
of  the  greater  segment  of  the  lower  limbic  arc  to  its  extremity — the  \ 
gyrus  hippocampi  (figs.  I,  2,  B). 

(4)  The  fourth,  or  inner  olfactory  type,  covera  the  grey  pyriform    I 

'  In  his  earlier  memoir,  pabliahed  in  Strieker's  Human  and  ComparatieeHUlidogj/, 
OS  well  ma  to  bis  later  views  expreRsed  ia  Ptye/iiatry,  Mcyncrt  defines  bat  five 
types  of  cortical  laminatioa  as  distinctive  of  the  bruD  in  mitiniaaU.     We  find  our-   J 
selvea  unable  to  agree  with  Meynert,  not  only  as  regftrda  hia  eonmeration  of  typei   j 
of  laminatiou.but  in  some  cases  as  regards  his  description  of  the  speeiGc  characteni   I 
of  i&dividnol  types  of  cortex. 
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aretu  enclosed  witliin  the  last  mentioned  and  the  outer  root  of  the 
olfactory  bulb  (fig.  2,  dark  area). 

(5)  The  fifth,  or  modified  olfactory  type,  occupies  the  posterior 
segment  of  the  lower  limbic  arc,  where  it  sweeps  round  posteriorly  to 
meet  the  upper  limbic  arc.  This  form  of  cortex,  uniijue  of  its  kind,  is 
olso  abruptly  limited  externally  by  the  greiit  limbic  fissure. 

(6)  The  sixth,  or  extPa-Umloie  type,  is  peculiar  to  the  whole  of 
the  extra-limbic  or  [(arietal  ]>ortion  of  the  hemisphere,  except  the 
regions  already  described  as  presenting  a  peculiar  lamination.  Thus 
it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  vertex  except  the  portion  internal  to  the 
porietAt  furrow,  and  the  pointed  end  of  the  hemisphere  in  front,  whilst 
elsewhere  it  is  strictly  demarcated  from  other  regions  by  the  great 
limbic  fissure. 

(7)  The  seventh,  or  type  of  the  COFIIU  ammonis,  characterising 
the  involuted  free  margin  of  the  corticitl  envelope,  is,  of  course,  con- 
cealed from  view  in  these  aspects  of  the  hemisphere. 

(8)  The  eighth,  or  type  of  the  Olfactory  bulb,  haa  its  distribu- 
tion sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name  (figa.  1,  2,  F). 

A  brief  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  cortical  belts  of  nervo 
cells  will  be  all  that  Ja  needful  for  our  present  purpose. 

(I)  Upper  Limbic  Type. — The  cortical  lamination  here  referred  to 
is  illustrated  in  Plate  i.     The  area  it  covera  is  presented  in  figs.  1-3,  + . 

It  is  essentially  a  four-laminated  type  :  its  first  or  superficial  layer 
being  a  light  grey  belt  of  delicate  neuroglia  matrix,  with  connective 
elements  and  their  fine  prolongations  supporting  the  extremely  delicate 
eubdivisions  of  the  apical  processes  of  nerve  cells  in  the  subjacent 
layers.  A'o  Jterve  cells  are  foujul  in  this  lai/er,  which  we  term  the 
"peripheral  cortical  zone"  (Plate  L)  Next  to  this  succeeds  a  layer  of 
small  pyramidal  cells,  which,  down  to  the  confines  of  the  third  layer, 
rem.iin  equable  in  size  throughout ;  in  all  respects  these  elements  bear 
close  resemblance  to  the  upper  half  of  the  third  layer  in  higher 
animals.  They  differ  from  the  human  cortex  (1)  in  not,  as  in  the 
latter,  rapidly  increasing  in  size  with  their  depth,  and  (2)  in  following 
immediately  upon  the  peripheral  cortical  zone  with  no  intervening 
belt  of  small  oval  and  angular  cells,  such  as  characterises  the  second 
layer  in  man.  A  few  bifurcate  cells  in  sparse  detached  clumps  occur 
on  the  outermost  confines  of  this  layer,  probably  rudimentary  elements 
of  the  second  layer  of  man.  Beyond  the  layer  of  small  pyramidal  cells, 
is  a  pale  belt  containing  the  largest  colls  of  the  cortex — a  pale  poorly- 
celled  «one  demarcating  them  from  the  superimposed  layer  of  pyra- 
midal cells.  These  elements  are,  however,  distinguished  from  the 
latter  not  alone  by  their  groat  size,  but  by  their  distribution  into 
confluent  groups  or  clustei-s,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  is  a  spetual 
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cliaracter  of  the  large  nerve  cells  of  the  motor  cortex.  Their  apex  pro- 
cess extends  right  through  the  pyramiJal  eeriea  into  the  peripheral 
zone.  We  cannot  now  atop  to  inquire  into  their  many  striking  features. 
Beneath  these  large  cells  is  a  series  of  fnsiform  elements,  similar  in  all 
renpects  to  those  found  in  higher  mammals.  This  type  of  cortex, 
therefore,  is  constituted  by 

(1)  A  peripheral  cortical  zone.         (3)  Ganglionic  layer. 
(3)  Small  pyramidal  layer.  (4)  Spindle  cell  layer. 

(2)  Modified  Dpper  Limbic  Type.— This  form  of  cortex,  like  the 
last,  ia  also  a  four- laminated  type.  Near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
corpus  calloaum  (Plate  iv.,  fig.  1),  the  upper  limbic  arc  exhibits  the  In- 
tePCalation  of  a  series  of  granule  cells  between  the  small  pyramidal 
and  the  largo  ganglionic  cells ;  but,  as  we  proceed  farther  back,  this 
belt  of  granule  cells  deepens,  and,  approaching  the  surface,  eventually 
entirely  displaces  the  smaU  pyramids,  and  becomes  in  their  place  the 
second  layer  in  this  region.  The  granule-like  aspect  ia  due  to  the 
relatively  large  nucleus,  as  compared  with  the  investing  protoplasm : 
they  form  a  belt  of  densely  crowded  elements.  Tlie  cortex,  therefor^ 
of  the  area  represented  in  Plate  iv.,  figs.  1-3,  is  constituted  of 

(1)  Peripheral  cortical  zone.  (3)  Ganglionic  belt. 

(2)  Deep  belt  of  granule-like  cells.  (4)  Spindle  cell  layer. 

(3)  Outer  Olfactory  Type. — Passing  now  to  the  lower  limbic  are  | 
at  the  base,  we  tind  that  the  area  marked  Plate  L,  B,  has  a  much  simpler 
form  of  cortex  than  those  hitherto  described — two  belts  of  nerve  cells 
only  are  found  in  this  region  subjacent  to  its  outer  or  peripheral  zone. 
This  peripheral  zone  is  specially  characterised  by  the  distribution 
throughout  its  greater  extent  of  fibres  derived  from  the  superfidal 
olfactory  fasciculus,  which  lies  embedded  in  this  first  layer  of  its 
cortex;  fibres  which  ramify  at  all  depths  in  this  layer  to  unite  with 
the  meshwork  derived  from  the  apex  processes  of  the  cells  beneath. 
Next  to  this,  succeeds  a  shallow  belt  of  irregular  cells,  pj^ramidal, 
oval,  or  fusiform,  small  in  size,  each  with  a  bifurcate  apex  process, 
which  immediately  undergo  rapid  subdivision.  They  are  arranged 
in  peculiarly  appressed  clumps.  Then  amongst  them  appear  a  few 
large  cells  of  pyramidal  contour,  which  deeper  down  increase  in 
number  and  form  a  distinct  belt,  in  which  a  few  rather  large  elements 
are  seen.  Traced  outwards,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great  limbic 
fissure,  these  larger  elements  appear  to  pass  into  the  ganglionic  seriest 
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whilst  the  small  clumps  of  irregular  cells  pass  into  the  small  pyramidal 
cells  of  the  extra-limbic  region.     This  cortex,  therefore,  comprises 

(1)  A  peripheral  cortical  zone. 

(2)  Dense  appressed  clusters  of  small  cells. 

(3)  Scanty  large  pyramidal  cells. 

(4)  Inner  Olfactory  Type. — Covering  GratioleVs  "olfactory 
area,"  is  a  three-laminated  cortex,  comprising 

(1)  A  peripheral  zone.         (2)  A  granule  cell  layer. 
(3)  Layer  of  spindle  cells. 

The  second  layer  is  formed  of  cells  measuring  9/x  x  6/x,  with  a 
large  spheroidal  nucleus,  6  ^^  in  diameter ;  with  these  are  associated 
numerous  minute  granules  only  5  ^^  in  diameter,  like  the  granule  cells 
of  the  modiOed  upper  limbic  region.  This  layer  is  duplicated  in 
numerous  folds,  in  which  the  outer  layer  does  not  participate.  The 
layer  of  spindle  cells  is  notable  for  the  large  size  of  these  elements : 
they  are  reclinate,  ».«.,  their  long  axis  lies  parallel  with  the  surface  of 
the  cortex. 

(5)  Modified  Lower  Limbic  Type.— This  unique  formation,  occu- 
pying the  small  triangular  area,  shown  in  the  figure  (Plate  i,  T),  is  a 
five-laminated  type,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  presented  by  its  peculiar 
second  layer  of  cells.  These  nervous  elements  are  more  than  double 
the  size  of  those  occurring  in  the  second  layer  of  the  cortex  elsewhere ; 
they  are  large,  swollen,  globose,  inflated-looking  cells,  which  almost 
invariably  branch  from  the  apex  by  a  bifid  or  bicomed  process.  This 
belt  of  inflated  cells  is  superimposed  on  a  series  of  email  pyramidal 
bodies,  which  succeeds  them  (Plate  iv.,  fig.  2).  A  pale  belt,  devoid  of 
nerve  cells,  follows  the  latter,  and  is  in  turn  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
spindle  cella     To  recapitulate,  we  have  here 

(1)  Peripheral  cortical  zone.  (3)  Small  pyramidal  cells. 

(2)  Layer  of  globose  inflated  cells.     (4)  Pale  belt  devoid  of  nerve  cells. 

(5)  Spindle  cell  layer. 

(6)  Extra-LimbiC  Type  difiers  from  that  of  the  upper  limbic 
cortex  solely  in  the  intercalation  of  a  belt  of  granule  or  angular  cells 
between  the  small  pyramidal  and  ganglionic  series.  This  form  of  cor- 
tex exhibits  a  very  gradual  transition  to  the  upper  limbic  type,  and, 
therefore,  presents  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  abrupt  demarcation 
shown  by  other  varieties  of  cortex.    The  gradual  passage  of  one  into 


another  form  we  shall  have  reason  to  refer  to  Inter  on;  for  the 
it  will  suffice  to  enumerate  the  relative  layers  of  this  formation. 


(1)  Peripheral  cortical  zone.     (3)  Belt  of  granule 

(2)  SmEill  pyramidal  layer.        (4)  Ganglionic  serii 

(5)  Spindle  cell  series. 


r  angular  cells. 


(7)  Type  of  the  Cornu  Aramonis. 
presents  several  features  common  to  othei 
■we  here  have  reproduced  a  peripheral  zi 
:   processes  of  underlying   celh 


—The  cortex  of  the  i 
regione  of  the  heraiapheres  : 
ine  to  which  run  the  rsdiat« 
I  a  dense  belt  of  ganglio 


cells  :  beneath  which  again  we  trace  a  spindle-form  series  of  elemenUu 
The  distribution,  however,  of  these  several  nervous  constituents  is  so 
far  different  as  to  stamp  this  type  of  cortex  with  features  peculiarly  it« 
own.  Thus,  the  ganglionic  cells  form  a  single  shallow  belt  of  closely 
appressed  elements,  the  apex  processes  of  which  in  close  serried  file 
radiate  outwards  to  the  peripheral  zone,  no  more  cells,  corresponding 
to  the  second  and  third  layers  elsewhere,  intervening :  these  radiating 
processes  give  to  this  striate  layer  the  aspect  from  which  its  name 
is  derived. 

Again,  the  peripheral  zone  is  clearly  divisible  into  two  sections— • 
an  outer,  with  tangential,  meduUatcd  fibres,  containing  sparsely  scab- 
tered  spindle  cells ;  and  an  inner,  which  is  peculiarly  reticulated  in 
aspect,  and  is  constituted  by  a  nerve-fibre  and  a  vascular  mesliworlc 
The  former  is  termed  tlie  IlUClear  layer ;  the  latter  the  lacunar 
layer  or  "  stratum  reticulare  "  of  Kupfler.  The  meduUated  stratum 
cotTespouds  to  the  same  stratum  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  peri- 
pheral zone,  and  which  we  trace  as  continuous  with  the  underlying 
nerve-fibre  plexus.  The  nerve-fibre  plexns  of  the  reticular  stratum, 
however,  reproduces  that  plexiform  arrangement  which  is  so  well  seea. 
in  the  olfactory  cortex  {oilier  olfactory  l>/pe),  and  which  is  there  largely 
constituted  by  the  bifurcate  apex  processes  of  the  cells  of  the  second 
layer.  Here,  however,  in  the  cornu  these  cells  do  not  exist,  and  the 
plexiform  arrangement  is  wholly  that  resulting  from  the  extensions  of 
the  ganglionic  belt,  as  well  as  the  anastomosing  network  of  blood- 
vessels, which  are  here  provided  with  large  perivascular  channels. 

Lastly,  the  spindle  cell  formation  succeeding  the  ganglionic  belt 
a  fine,  granular,  faintly-stained  layer,  called  by  Kupffor  the  "stratum 
moleculare;"  and  constituted  by  a  fine  meshwork  of  nerve  fibrils — the 
secondary  processes  of  the  superimposed  ganglionic  cells,  in  which 
spindle  cells  are  freely  scattered.  These  latter  elements  are  found  at 
still  deeper  levels,  where  a  pure  white  unstained  stratum — the  deep 
medulla  of  the  cornu — appears.  In  man  the  stratum  moleculare 
absent,  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  ganglionic  cells  uniting  directly 
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the  medulla  forming  the  so-called  alveus.     Wo  may,  tbei-efore,  regaiii   I 
the  Cortes  of  this  region  as  constituted  by 

(1)  The  peripheral  zone  divisible  into — 

(a.)  Nuclear  lamina.  (&.}  Lacunar  or  reticulated  lamina.   ] 

(2)  The  striate  layer.  (3)  The  ganglionic  belt  of  cells. 

(■1)  The  spindle  cell  layer  (aCratirm  inoleculare). 

(8)  Type  of  the  Olfactory  Bulb.— A  section  through  the  bulb  I 
reveals  characters  very  distinct  from  those  hitherto  deBcribed,  and  ia  | 
some  particulars  reminds  us  of  the  structure  of  the  retina.     The  outer 
zone   is   constituted    by  a  dense  layer  of  nerve  fibre,  derived  from 
the  olfactory  nerves,  which  here  terminate  in  globular   bodies — the 
olfactory  gflomeruli.      These  latter  bodies    really  consist   of  fine 
granular  material  imbedding  the  diiplicaturea  of  an  olfactory  nerve 
fibre,  whilst  small  nuclear  elements  are  also  scattered  through   the 
mass.    The  layer  itself  ia  termed  the  Stratum  glomerulosum.    This   I 
is   succeeded   by  the   stPatum  ^elatinOSUin,  where   fusiform   and  \ 
pyramidal   cells   in  move  or   less   scattered    groups   are   found  i 
connectiTe  matrix.     Still  deeper  is  an  important  formation  of  very  I 
densely  grouped,  small  granule  cells  in  distinct  clusters  which  reser 
closely  the  granule  elements  beneath  the  cells  of  Purkinje  in 
cerebellum,  and  which,  imbedded  in  horizontally  disposed    moduli^  I 
alternate  more  or  less  regularly  with  the  latter.     We  may  enumerate  I 
as  distinct  layers  of  the  bulbus  olfactorius: — 


(1)  A  peripheral  nerve  layer. 

(2)  The  stratum  glomerulosum. 


(3)  The  stratum  gelatinosum, 

(4)  The  stratum  granuloauni. 


Our  review  of  the  foregoing  types  of  cortical  lamination  in  the  | 
mammalian  brain  prepares  the  way  for  certain  deductions  which  have  ] 
an  important   bearing  iipon   the   physiology   and   pathology    of  i 
cerebrum.     In  the  first  place,  let  ua  note  that  the  simpler  fOFms  Of 
cortex  are  confined  to  the   lower  margin  of  the  cortical   envelope, 
where  it  folds  round  the  cerebral  peduncle  at  the  base— the  COPHU 

ammonis,  the  lower  limbic  lobe  ("outer  olfactory  type"),  J 

aad  also  the  olfaCtOPy  area  of  Gratiolet.  1 

The  more  CODiplex    fOPm  of  COrtex,  however,  spreads  over  the  i 

upper  limbic  arc  and  the  whole  of  the  extFE  limbic  regrion  of 

the  hemisphere.  It  ia  these  more  complex  forms  of  cortex  which 
concern  us  chiefly ;  they  comprise  in  man  the  extensive  areas  at  the 
vertex  and  the  whole  convoluted  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  as  seen 
from  above.  Now,  in  studying  the  small  brain  of  the  rodent  and 
higher  animals  we  tind  structural  modifications  in  the  cortex  of  tliis 
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region,  which  appear  to  foreshadow  the  divergences  obycrvcd  In  man.  I 
Thus,  if  we  examine  successively  the  cortex  at  diffei'eot  ]>oiiita  from  J 
within  outwards  in  a,  vertical  aection  through  the  hemisphere,  jiassiag  J 
through  the  Sylvian  depression,  we  find  that — 

(a.)  The  first  layer  of  the  cortex  is  deepest  at  the  sagittal  border,  ] 
and  steadily  diminislies  in  depth  as  we  proceed  outwards  towards  ths  1 
limbic  fissure ; 

(b.)  The  second  layer  of  small  pyramidal  cells  increases  rapidly  in. I 
depth  and  t>t  urecdih  of  cell-BCniclttre  in  &  reverse  direction — 1.&,  fro&tj 
within  outwards  ; 

(e.)  The  ganglionic  series  of  cells  (which  assume  thick  clusters 
nests  in  the  upper  limbic  arc  and  over  the  vertex  bordering  o 
sagittal  fissure),  gradually  loses  its  confluent  tendency  and  becomes 
spread  out  in  isolated  units  {"  solitary  type ")  as  we  approach  the 
limbic  fissure  externally.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  similarly 
a  vertical  section  taken  through  the  posterior  moiety  of  thu  upper  ■ 
limbic  arc  (Plates  L  and  ii.)  we  find  that — 

(d.)  The  intercalated  series  of  granule  cells  increases  in  richnsBB  o 
elements  and  depth  of  formation  as  we  proceed  outwards  to  the  latera 
aspects  of  the  hemispheres,  and  backwards  to  the  occipital  pole;  and-] 
I'eaching  the  limbic  fissure  terminates  abruptly,  whilst  the  other  layeM 
pass  on  uninterruptedly.     If  we  now  examine  vertical  sections  of  thS'l 
hemisphere  in  the  antero-posterior  plane,  we  find  that — 

(e.)  The  outer  layer  (peripheral  zone)  progressively  diminis 
de]>th  from  the  frontal  to  the  occipital  pole ; 

(/')  The  small  pyramidal  cells  of  the  second  layer  diminish  in  Bita| 
in  the  same  direction  j 

(y.)  The  granule  or  angular  cells  intercalated  in  the  five-laminated ^ 
cortex  increase  in  richness  conspicuously  towards  the  occipital  pole  ; 

(A.)  Lastly,  the  ganglionic  series,  which  near  the  frontal  pole  forma  m 
a  deep  layer  rich  in  cell  elements,  thins  out  considerably  backwards  J 
into  a  laminar  or  "  solitary  "  formation ;  but,  at  the  extreme  occlpibil-l 
pole,  these  cells  again  form  a  somewhat  deep  belt  with  granule  cetls.l 
superimposed. 

The  obvious  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  foregoing  are  that  I 
certain  elements  preponderate  in  certain  fixed  areas  of  the  cortex; 
and  that  the  development  of  certain  layers  appears  to  exclude  that  of  1 
another  series.     Thus  the  frontal  pole  and  frontal  extremity  of  ths  I 
upper  limbic  arc  are  especially  characterised  by  the  preponderance  irf  4 
the  ganglionic  series,  which  accumulates   here   iu  rich  clustered  ' 
groups  ;  towards  the  Sylvian  border  this  element  is  insignificant,  and 
it  is  the  small  pyramidal  layer  which  here  prevails.     Towards  the 
occipital  pole  mesiaily  ("  modified  upper  limbic  type  ")  the  gFfUlule 
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cell  attains  like  importance  from  its  notable  wealth  of  elements  and 

its  more  or  less  complete  exclusion  of  tlie  amall  pyramidal  series;  whilst 

outaide  this  formation,  in  the  extra  limbic  cortex,  tlio  intercalated 

granule    belt    is   a  notable  feature,    accompanying    a    corres]>onding 

'  impoverishment  of  the  small  pyramidal  and  ganglionic  series. 

.        A  certain  relationship  also  would  seem  to  exist  between  the  depth 

I   of  the  Grat  layer  or  periphei'al  zone  and  the  ganglionic  series  of  cells  ; 

since  it  notably  diminishes  in  depth  83  these  elements  thin  out  into 

[■  the  solitary  type  of  an-augeraent,  and  this  despite  the  marked  increase 

I  in  the  small  pyramidal  series  above.     This  mutual  dependence  seems 

I  to  us  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  apical  processes  of  these  large 

I  .elements  pass  up  into,  and  terminate  in,  this  peripheral  zone,  so  that 

I  .any  regional  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  outer  layer  will  be  dependent 

I    on  the  greater  or  less  development  of  these  ganglionic  cells.     It  must 

I   be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  average  depth  of  the  first  layer 

increases  in  lower  mammals  and  becomes  shallower  as  we  rise  to  the 

iDore  highly  organised  brains — a  fact  which  does  not  militate,  as  might 

at   first  appear,   against    the    preceding   conclusion.       In    the   lower 

mammals,  the  absolute  and  relative  increase  in  the  depth  of  this  outer 

layer  probably  means  a  large  preponderance  of  the  connective  over 

the  nervous  element.* 

Regional  Distribution  of  the  Ganglionic  Cell.— Attention 

was  first  directed  to  the  peculiarly  clustered  arrangement  of  these  cells 
in  the  cortex  of  man  and  the  higher  apes  by  Professor  BetB,|  who 
denominated  them  "giant  pyramids,"  and  suggested  their  probable 
motor  signification  from  their  form,  arrangement,  and  connections. 
Subsequent  research  appears  fully  to  confirm  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  Betz,{  and  it  becomo.1,  therefore,  important  to  indicate  the  regional 
distribution  of  these  elements.  Wo  find  that  this  series  of  cells  in  man 
-Rnd  the  higher  mammals  (Pig,  Sheep,  Bog,  Cat,  Ape,  and  Man)  assumes 
\  'in  separate  regions  of  the  cortex  a  different  aiTangement,  which  we  have 

'  See  upon  this  pomt,  Mej-uert,  "Brain  oF  MammsU,"  Sj/d.  Soc,,  p.  3S3 ;  also, 
■din,  vol.  i.,  p.  358. 

t  "Anatomiicher  Nacbweia  zweier  Gebirnoentrit,"  Frof.  Bctx,  Ccnlraiblatt  /.  d. 
Mtd.  Wisatmch.,  Aug.,  18M. 

^  It  13  true  that  Slejiiert  would  diapose  of  tlie  assumed  aigulficance  of  these  cells 
on  the  grouDil  that  their  lai^ge  size  depeiiJa  on  the  distance  which  tbi^ir  apical 
process  has  to  traverae  in  reaching  the  outer  layer,  and  thujr  gradual  increaso  in 
I  dimensions  being,  as  be  states,  proportionate  to  this  distance.  The  "gradual 
I  Jncreiue  in  size  "  alluded  to  proves  to  us  that  Meynert  has  failed  to  identify  the 
dementa  referred  to— probably  mistaking  for  them  the  larger  pyramids ;  and  tinally 
'bis  argamont  £dl«  to  the  ground  when  it  is  seen  that  the  second  layer  of  the 
"modilied  lower  limbic  type"  contains  larger  elements  than  any  of  its  subjacent 
layer.. 
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termed  the  clustered  or  nested  and  the  laminar  ot  solitary 

arrangement* — tho  former  showing  these  large  cells  aggregated  into 
distinct  oval  chiatera  stationed  a,t  intervals  apart — the  latter 
proaching  the  ari-angement  of  these  cells  universally  met  with  at  theij 
base  of  a,  sulcus,  viz. : — solitary  cells,  stationed  like  sentinels  widi 
showing  no  tendency  to  gronping  beyond  two  or  three  at  most 
certain  esceptioniLl  areas.  In  lower  mammals  (Babbit  and  Kat),  tin 
discrete  or  distant  clusters  do  not  appear;  but  what  we  take  to  be 
bomologue  of  this  series  forms  COnfluent  gTOUpS — the  nes 
arrangement  being  scarcely  indicated,  and  a  deep  and  dense  formation 
replacing  the  latter.  As  already  observod,  however,  these  confluent 
groups  thin  out,  in  certain  regions,  into  linear  file,  assuming  the 
laminar  or  solitary  arrangement.  The  cells  of  this  series  in  these 
lowly-organised  brains  are  peculiar  in  their  extremely  elongate  pyra- 
midal or  fusiform  contour,  and  approach  in  this  respect  tho  form  of  thi 
larger  pyramids  in  the  human  cortex  rather  than  the  conBguratii 
the  motor  cell.  Aa  we  pass  from  the  confluent  groups  of  elongated 
elements  in  the  Bodent  to  the  more  specialised  areas  of  bight 
mammals,  we  find  that — 

(1)  The  cells  beoome  less  elongate,  more  swollen,  and  irregula 
contour ; 

(2)  Their  groupings  become  more  and  more  discrete  ; 

(3)  The  individual  groups  grow  larger  in  size ; 

(4)  The  clustered  an-ongement  occupies  a  wider  range  of  cortex. 
In   Plate   i,    this   series   of  eella  is  richly   represented ;    they  are 

densely  congregated  towards  the  niai^in  of  the  hemisphere,  and  tbence, 
continued  to  the  limbic  fissure,  occupy  the  whole  area  embraced  by 
Koa.  7  and  9  in  Ferrier's  work.t  Further  back,  however,  this  layer 
diminishes  in  depth  and  in  'wealth  of  cells,  except  at  the  expoaedl 
margin  of  the  heniisphere,  where  it  still  remains  a  rich  formation  JS^ 
beyond  the  margin  and  over  the  extra-limbic  region,  as  far  as  the 
limbic  fissure,  the  cells  rapidly  thin  out  into  a  simple  linear  series,  and 
the  five-laminated  cortex  appears.  Still  further  back  the  series,  in  like 
manner,  thins  out  into  a  mere  insignificant  formation — jet  always  moat 
richly  developed  along  tho  sagittiil  margin  of  the  hemisphere. 

Plate  ii.,  fig.  1,  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  ganglionic  sei 
in  the  Pig,  the  regional  distribution  of  which  is  almost  identical 
formation    with    that    of    the    Sheep.       For    both     these    animal^, 
it  may  be    stated,  that   a  /ive-laminaled  cortex,   with    dualered  cetf- 
grotipe,  spreads  over  the  anterior  half  of  the  upper  limbic  arc  (' 

•  "  Comparative  Strocttire  of  Cortex  Cerebri,"  Trani.  Roy.  Soc.,  part  i.,  1 
+  Funetioni  qfihe  Srain,  second  edition,  p.  259,  fli(.  78. 
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in  these  animals  becomes  superficial  on  the  upper  aspect  of  the  hemi- 
Bphere)  over  the  frontal  pole  and  along  the  first  (or  Sylvian)  and 
second  parietal  conviilntion.  Between  these  traotit  ia  embi'aced  the 
area  of  the  third  and  fourtli  parietal  convolutiona,  which  have 
ft  tix-lamiiuUed  cortex  and  a  distinctly  goUtary  arrangeaunt  of  these 


)  the  regional  distribution  in  the  Cut,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  upper  limbic  arc  in  front  of  and  above  the  crucial 
sulcusj  the  frontal  tobe)  the  first  parietal,  or  Sylfian;  and  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  fourth  parietal  or  sagittal  convolution,  will  all 
be  found  to  exhibit  the  laminated  cortex  and  nested  cells;  yet  the 
formation,  excessively  rich  in  the  sigmoid  gyri  around  the  crucial 
sulcus,  becomes  much  poorer  in  other  regions.  The  sbc-laminated 
type  extends  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  upper  limbic  arc,  behind 
the  cruciiil  auloua,  as  far  back  as  the  retro-limbic  annectant. 

The  distribution  of  these  nested  groups  of  ganglionic  cells  in  the 
ocelot,  reproduces,  in  fiict,  very  nearly  the  arrangement  met  with  in 

Tlie  distribution  of  the  some  formation  in  the  Barbary  ape  fore- 
shadows the  arrangement  which  pertains  to  the  more  highly  developed 
cortex  of  man. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  CFUCial 
sulcus  in  all  these  animals  forms  a  distinct  limit  to  two  types  of 
lamination — peculiar  to  the  vertex — the  five-  and  the  six-lamiliated 
types,  and  that  thia  distinction  ia  continued  upon  the  mesial  aspect 
of  the  hemisphere  into  which  thia  sulcus  extends ;  that,  similarly,  at 
the  frontal  pole  of  the  hemisphere,  the  vertienl  sulcus,  regarded  by 
Broca  as  the  representative  of  the  fisaura  of  Rolaudo,  also  separates 
an  inner  or  five-laminated  from  an  outer  or  six-laminated  cortex; 
whilst  the  first  parietal  or  Sylvian  convolution  in  the  pig  and 
sheep  pai'takes,  in  front  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  of  the  five-laminated 
type. 

In  1882,*  after  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  cortical  envelope  of  the 
brain  in  mammals,  the  author  had  reason  to  express  himself  as  follows  : 
— "The  more  fully  I  investigate  the  minute  structure  of  the  cortex  and 
its  deep  connections,  the  more  forcibly  am  I  impt'essed  with  the  belief 
that  the  various  fissures  and  sulci  are  not  mere  accidental  productious,f 
but  have  a  deep  significance  of  their  own,  dividing  off  the  cortical 
mperficies  into  morpfutlogically,  if  not  pkynoloyiealli/,  ^ditlincl  orgaiu. 


'Op.eiL,  page  724. 

t  That  ia,  the  reialt  of  pressure  merely,  during  tbe  dovelopmeut  of  the  cranial 
ink. 
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Hitherto  the  fissares  and  sulci  wbich  I  have  found  to  be  bonndaiy  I 
lines  of  distinct  cortic&l  realms  are  the  foUowing  : — 

"(1)  The  limljic  fissure.  (4)  7he  superior  parietal  sulcus.  I 

(2)  TLe  infra-purietJiI  sulcus.  (5)  The  interparietal  sulcus. 

t3)  Tlie  L-rucial  sulcna.  (6)  The  olfactory  sulcus. 

(7)  The  fissure  of  Rolando." 

Contrasts  between  the  Brain  of  Han  and  of  Lower  Mam- 
mals.— When  we  coutrast  the  cortex  of  th«  human  brain  and  of  the: 
ape  with  that  of  the  mammalian  series  below  these  types,  certain 
stroBgly-ntarked  resemblances  in  intimate  structure,  as  well  as  equally 
notable  diver^'ences,  present  theraselves.  With  respect  first  to  the 
resemblances,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  various  types  of  cortical 
lamination  described  in  the  lower  mammals  are  reproduced  in  the 
brain  of  the  ape  and  man ;  and  that  the  several  layers  maintain  the 
same  relative  position  throughout  their  depth,  except  where  in  certain 
cases  a  layer  is  wanting,  or  a  now  layer  is  interposed.  Again,  the 
individual  elements  constituting  these  layers — tbe  granule  cell,  the 
angular  cell,  the  spindle,  the  pyramidal  element — although  diifering 
somewhat  in  dimensions  and  general  contour,  are  yet  sufficiently  alike 
for  their  identification  apart  from  their  mere  position  in  the  cortex. 

In  the  next  place,  the  lower  limbic  margin  of  the  cortical  envelope 
always  presents  the  simpler  forms  of  cortex;  while,  towards  the  vertex 
tind  mesially  both  towards  frontal  and  occipital  poles,  the  more  complex 
forms  of  cortex  prevail.  Another  striking  resemblance  occurs 
distribution  of  these  laminar  types — that  characterised  by  tbe  granule 
cell  predominating  towards  the  OCCiplta]  poIe ;  that  of  the  five- 
lamlnated  type  being  especially  developed  towards  the  frontal  polS! 
with  this  there  is  associated  finally  the  gradual  diminution  in  size  of 
the  one  element  towards  the  temporal  and  occipital  lobe,  and  the 
increased  dimensions  and  richness  of  formation  of  the  other  element  in 
the  same  direction.  These  are  some  of  the  more  striking  resemblances 
presented  between  the  cortex  cerebri  of  man  and  that  of  tbe  lower 
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Aa  to  the  diverg^ences  presented  by  these  structures,  we  are 

struck  by  the  fact  that  the  abruptness  of  transition  from  0 

another  type  of  cortex,  seen,  e.g.,  in  tbe  rodent,  is  not  a  feature  in  the 
human  brain ;  in  fact,  transition-realms  invariably  intervene  betwixt 
difi'erent  types  of  lamination.     The  one  fades  into  the  other  form  si 
gradually  that  a  line  of  demarcation  can  rarely  be  drawn. 
five-laminated  cortex  characterising  the  "motor  area"  of  the  humaa  j 
brain  affords  no  abrupt  transition  into  the  six-laminated  cortex  lylt^  J 
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flxtemol  and  posterior  to  it ;  a  mixed  type  iatervenea,  to  which  we 

have  applied  the  term  of  "  transition- reulm." 

In  the  second  place,  the  cells  which  we  have  ventured  to  term 
"  motor  "  in  the  fourth  layer  of  the  human  cortex,  differ  from  what  we 
have  regarded  as  the  homologous  series  in  lower  mammals,  in  being 
restricted  as  a  typical  formation  to  a  comparatively  limited  area  of  the 
cortex — that  of  the  rodent,  e.g.,  being  spread  over  a  far  wider  propor- 
tionate area  of  the  hemisphere.  This  concentration  of  these  cell- 
groupa  is  boat  Been  in  carnivora,  where,  as  already  aliown,  they  crowd 
around  the  crucial  sulcus,  especially  at  the  angle  of  the  sigmoid  gyrus. 
They  exhibit  the  tendency  in  a  less  marked  degree  in  the  higher  apes 
whilst  in  man  they  are  concentrated  in  three  or  four  districts  occupy- 
ing, as  tiefore  stated,  but  a  comparatively  limited  area.  A  still  more 
notable  distinction  between  the  higher  and  lower  forms  of  brain 
presented  by  this  formation,  is  the  nested  arrangement  observed  by 
Bctz  in  the  human  brain,  Tliia  segregation  is  complete,  the  groups 
being  lar^e  and  far  apart.  As  we  descend  the  scale,  however,  the 
more  do  we  obatrve  the  tendency  for  such  groups  to  become  confluent, 
and  the  series  to  be  disposed  us  an  pijuable  stratum. 

Lamination  of  the  Motor  Area  in  Man.— That  region  of  the 

cortex  which  ban  been  ahown  in  auimala  to  be  electrically  excitable, 
and  which  upon  stimulation  calls  forth  responsive  movements,  has 
been  termed  the  "motor  area."  It  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  charao- 
lertsed  by  a  highly  specialised  structural  arrangement  It  is  all  the 
more  essential  that  its  structure  in  man  should  be  clearly  defined 
here,  since  it  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between  such  writers  as 
Meynert,  Betz,  Baillarger,  Mierzejewski,  and  others,  some  authorities 
speaking  of  it  as  a  fioe-latniitaled  and  others  as  a  aix-laviinated  type. 
At  the  outset,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  define  our  own  view  of  the  case, 
which  is  briefly  as  follows  ; — The  cortex  typical  of  motor  areas  is  a 
flve-lamiDated  formation,  and  the  more  absolutely  the  granule- 
cell  formation  (which,  when  intercalated,  gives  us  the  sixdaminated 
type)  is  excluded,  the  more  highly  specialised  become  those  groups  of 
enormous  nerve  cells  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  "nests"  of  Betz. 
Where,  therefore,  these  cell-clusters  are  beat  represented,  there  we 
find  a  five- laminated,  not  a  six-laraiiuited,  cortex;  in  other  words,  at 
these  sites  the  granule-cell  layer  no  longer  exists.  Such  a  specialised 
cortex  is  not  spread  uniformly  over  a  large  convolutionary  surface  at 
the  vertex — any  such  notion  would  be  very  far  from  correct ;  but  it 
occupies  very  irregular,  limited,  and  unuijna!  areas  along  the  course  of 
the  ascending  frontal  and  the  junctions  between  it  and  the  frontal 
gyri,  as  well  as  the  "  paracentral  lobule."  These  positions  we  shall 
more  clearly  define  later  on. 
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Such  irregnlarlj-disposed  areas  are  aevered  from  eacli  other  by  * 
tranaitioaal  form  of  lamination,  whereby  these  districta  gradually 
merge  into  the  six-laminated  cortex  surrounding  them.  This  highly- 
specialised  cortical  formation  is  constituted  as  follows  : — 

First  Layer. — An  extremely  delicate  pale  zone,  devoid  of  E 
cells,  limits  the  cortex  esternally ;  it  presents  all  the  features  alreadj-l 
described  as  peculiar  to  the  cortical  neuroglia  (see  p.  79).     Th 
surface,  upon  which  the  intima  pia  rests,  presents  numerous  Battened. | 
cells,  from  which  excessively  delicate  processes  pass  downwards 
this  layer.      These  cellular  elements  are  oflen  found,  detached  froi 
fresh  sections,  floating  in  the  oiediuni  around  ;  they  form,  in  fact,  i 
kind  of  epithelial  limiting  layer,  extremely  delicate  and  translucent,! 
This  first  layer,  or  peripheral  zone,  exhibits  a  pellucid  homogen< 
matrix  (becoming  finely  molecular  with  reagents)  and  three  sti'uctural'l 
oonatituenta — {a.)  cellular,  (li.)  nerve  fibre,  (c.)  vascular. 

(a.)  The  cellular  conatiluenU  are  not  numerous,  are  widely  dispersed,  ' 
and  belong  to  the  two  categories  of  the  perivascular  or  advenlitial 
elements  and  the  elements  of  the  lymph -connective  system  already 
referred  to  (p.  83).      Tlie  former  measure  6  /i  to  9  /*  in  diameter, 
poaseaa  a  spheroidal  nucleus,  stain  well,  and  are  seen  disposed  alonj 
the  course  of  the  blood-vessels.     The  latter  often  measure  13  /t  ift'fl 
diameter,  possess  one  and  occasionally  two  or  three  nuclei,  are  Bpher>9 
oidal,  fluak-shapcd,  or  ii-regular  in  contour,  stain  uniformly  and  ^ 
&intly,  and  throw  off  numei'ous  excessively  delicate  processes,  wht<d 
in  healthy  fresh  cortex  can  only  be  distinguished  with  difficulty. 

(b.)  The  nervous  consliluenU  embrace  a  series  of  medullated  fibres,  1 
which  course  along  the  outer  division  of  this  zonular  layer,  and  «l 
minute  network  of  the  non -medullated  fibres  arising  from  the  cells  o 
the  subjacent  layers  by  the  subdivision  of  their  apex  processes. 

(c)  The   voindar  elements  pass  as   long  straight   vessels  for  dec 
distribution,  and  as  short  branched  and  smaller  vessels  through  iti 
structure  ;  they  call  for  no  special  remark  here. 

Second  Layer. — A  narrow  belt  of  very  closely  aggregated  nervs  J 
cells  of  irregular  marginal  contour,  oval,  pyramidal,  or  angular,  with 
a  proportionately  large  nucleus,  forms  this  stratum.     The  cells  vary 
much  in  size,  and,  as  we  have  previously  remarked,  are  much  more 
richly  developed  in  some  than  in  other  regions  of  the  brain.     They 
measure  fi-om  11  /*  to  23  /*  in  length,  6  /*  to  9  /i  in  breadth,  the 
nucleus  being  often  6  ^  in  diameter.     They  exhibit  numerous  delicate  I 
processes,  radiating  from  the  base  and  sides;  but  a  distinct  apical  V 
process  or  frequently  a  hi-corned  apex  passes  up  radially  to  the  surface 
of  the  cortex  and  undergoes  rapid  subdivision. 

Third  Layer. — Subjacent  to  the  above  lies  a  deep  belt  of  nerve 
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cells,  the  elemeats  of  which  am  clinracteriaed  by  their  more  or  less 
eloBgtkted  or  pyramidal  contour,  and  by  the  tendency  to  gradual 
increase  in  iheir  eize  as  they  lie  deeper  in  the  cortex.  The  summit  of 
these  cells  is  elongated  into  a  long  delicate  apex  process,  which  passes 
radially  upwards  towards  the  peripheral  zone.  The  opposite  pole 
of  tho  cell  is  irregularly  deatated  by  the  extension  of  numerous 
delicate  processes,  which  are  thrown  oil' from  the  cell  in  all  directions 
around:  none  of  these  processes  turn  upwards  and  pursue  the  course 
of  the  apex  process.  The  dimensions  of  these  cells  in  the  outermost 
sone  average  12  ft  x  8  /'>',  those  of  the  deeper  regions  of  this  layer 
23  ;u  up  to  even  41  ^  in  length,  and  23  /i  in  shorter  diameter.  Each 
oelt  possesses  a  large  nucleus  and  a  distinct  nucleolus.  Small  pyramidal 
cells,  however,  no  larger  than  those  at  the  commencement  of  this  layer, 
occur  even  at  the  deepest  part,  side  by  side  with  the  largest. 

Fourth  Layer. — This  layer  presents  us  with  the  highly  charac- 
teristic nerve  element  which  we  have  already  dealt  with  under  the 
name  of  "motor  cell."  These  great  elements  are  found  modified  in 
different  cortical  realms  as  follows : — 

(a.)  In  ifie  highest  regions  of  the  motor  area  (summit  of  central  gyxi 
and  paracentral  lobule)  they  are  not  only  of  gigantic  size,  as  compared 
■with  other  nerve  cells  around,  but  they  form  here  the  large  clusters 
recognised  by  Betz. 

(6.)  In  the  loaxit  rtgionn  of  the  motor  area  (lower  end  of  central  and 
junction  with  third  frontal  gyrus)  they  become  small  in  size,  even  less 
than  the  superjacent  elements  of  the  third  layer,  but  still  retain  their 
clustered  disposition. 

(e.)  Towards  every  sulcus  these  cells,  be  they  targe  or  small,  lose 
their  groupings,  and  at  the  base  of  the  sulcus  they  always  assume  the 

L drawn-out  single  file,  spoken  of  as  the  "  solitary  "  type  of  arrangement. 
{d.)  Lastly,  as  this  laminar  type  passes  into  that  of  the  sensory 
realms,  these  cells  have  superimposed  on  them  a  layer  of  granule 
cells,  but  still  retain  a  somewhat  clustered  disposition  so  characterising 
the  transitional  cortex;  and  they  ultimately  assume  the  solitary  arrange- 
ment always  seen  in  a  sulcus,  Ihrougfioitl  tlie  convolution  at  all  /leights, 
becoming,  in  fact,  the  sixdaminated  cortex  typical  of  sensory  areas. 
Such  are  the  modifications  undergone  by  these  elements  at  different 
localities  in  the  cortex. 
Fifth  Layer.  — This  layer  is  represented  by  the  series  of  spindle-cells, 
which  beneath  the  summit  of  a  convolution  are  disposed  radially  to 
the  surface  in  regular  columns,  separated  by  bundles  of  medullated 
&Bciculi,  ascending  from  the  central  medullated  core  of  the  gyrus. 
Towards  a  sulcus  they  lose  this  radial  disposition,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sulcus  are  disposed  in  a  narrow  belt,  their  long  axes  horizontal 
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to  the  surface,  b.  position  aptly  termed  redinaU  by  Dr.  Major.  TheM^ 
cells  measure  from  25  ^u  to  32  /x  in  length,  by  9  ft  to  13  ft  in  breadth,  I 
and  exhibit  a  large  oval  nucleus. 

Distribution  of  the  Motor-cell  Groups. — TLe  specialised  five- 1 
laminated  cortex,  with  the  cell  clusters  above  referred  to,  lias  been'T 
stated  to  occupy  certain  areas  of  tLo  ascending  frontal,  the  three  frontal 
gyri  and  the  "paracentral"  lobule  ;  it  remains  for  us  to  indicate  more 
particularly  the  exact  site  occupied  by  this  type.  In  the  scheme  now 
1  investigation  into  the  localisation  of  these 
9,  made  in  1878  by  the  author  in  conjunctio 
a  given."     The  arrangement  and  dbtributioal 


presented,  the  results  of  a: 
areas  in  eight  human  bra 
with  Dr.  Henry  Clarke,  d 


Left  aaceniiing  froDtal  and  parietal  convoliitioDS  seea  from  the  side,  with   I 
the  attached  frontal  gyri  included  in  scheme  of  ci 


F,  Fifth  group  of  gauglioaic  celis. 

were  Btraogely  naiform  in  all  these  cases  (see  figs.  S  and  9).  Variations! 
in  the  extent  of  these  areas  of  course  presented  themselves,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  vitiate  the  general  result  arrived  at,  viz.,  that 
such  cell-clusters  were  grouped  into  several  distinct  areas,  very  clearly 
and  definitely  interrupted  by  the   transitional  type  of  cortex. 


'  "  The  Cortical  Lamination  of  the  Motor  Area  of  the  Braiii,"  by  Bevan  Lewi! 
d  Henry  Olwka,  Proc  Koi/.  Sot.,  No.  185,  1878. 
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Tamtions  in  the  extent  of  such  areas  aro  ao  more  than  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  developmental  variations  indicated  by  the  form  of 
the  central  and  neighbouring  gyrL  The  upper  end  of  the  ascending 
front&l  and  its  junction  with  the  upper  frontal  gyrus  are,  as  is  well 
known,  very  variable  in  form  and  complexity,  and  such  variations  are, 
in  our  opinion,  closely  related  to  the  more  or  less  rich  development  of 
the  specialised  cortex  under  consideration.  Reference  to  the  scheme 
shows  us  that  the  ascending  frontal  gyrus  may,  in  general,  for  con- 
venience of  description  bo  considered  as  consisting  of  two  segments — 
an  upper,  comprising  two-thirds  its  length,  into  which  run  the 
superior  and  middle  frontal;  and  a  lower,  comprising  the  remaining 
third,  continuous  with  the  inferior  frontal  in  front,  and  with  the 
ascending  parietal  behind. 

Taking  first  the  upper  two-thirds,  we  find  that  the  npper  end  has 
a  somewhat  broad  attachment  to  the  upper  frontal.  The  lower  end 
receives  the  middle  frontal  usually  as  a  narrower-folded  convolution, 
whilst  between  either  junction  a  ainuoua  knee-like  bend  of  the  convo- 
lution exiata.     The  broad  upper  extremity  continuous  with  the  upjier 
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frontal  ia  the  site  of  two  important  clustered  groups  (A-D  and  E-G) ; 
the  plump  lobule  intervening  between  both  upper  frontals  is  the  site 
of  two  other  similar  groups  (H-K) ;  lastly,  the  extreme  posterior  end 
of  the  middle  frontal  gyrus  shows  similar  cell -groupings  (N-0),  the 
areas  of  which  extend  into  those  of  the  ascending  frontal  at  their  lines 
of  att'icbment, 

Tlie  upper  grovp  (A— D)  presents  by  far  the  larger  cells  and  the  more 
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perfect  and  dense  clusters.     Sucli  clusters  occupy  especially  the  parUlai  ■ 
aapect  of  the  convolution,  whicli  is  adjucent  to  the  aaceniJing  parietal 
convolution.     They  appear,  therefore,  in  the  cortex  forming  tiie  wall 
of  the  Rolandic  nssure,  and  creep  up  towards  the  sumniit,  where  they 
rapidly  tbin  out  nnd  disappear. 

The  aeconii  group  (E-G),  connected  with  the  lower  attachment  of  the  j 
upper  frontal,  ia  entirely  restricted  to  the  frontal  aspect  of  this  gyrus, 
and  does  not  overlenp  the  confines  of  the  vertex  and  spread  into  the 
Kolandic  fissure,  except  at  its  most  inferior  part. 

T/ie  tldrd  group  (H-K)  forms  a  large  area,  covering  the  parietal  or    i 
Rolandic  wallof  its  knee-like  lobule  (upper  two-thirds),  and  spreads  over 
the  vertex  of  the  convolution  at  this  site.     Between  it  and  the  fourth 
group  occurs  a  narrow  territory  wholly   devoid   of  this  formation; 
transitional  cortex  extending  until  we  reach  the  latter  group. 

At  the  junetian  of  the  middle  /rontnl  {fi~0).~-Thia  group,  as  before  | 
stated,  becomes  continuous  with  that  of  the  middle  frontal;  it  also  j 
begins  within  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  sweeps  over  the  vertex. 

T/ieJi/lJi  a/id  iixlh  groups  (P)  are  indicated  approximately  on 
scheme,  but  appear  subject  to  considerable  variationa  iu  extent. 

To  the  foregoing  groups  must  be  added  a  further  area,  occupying  the 
posterior  two-thirds  of  the  lobule  on  the  inner  or  mesial  aspect  of  the  \ 
central  gyri,  lying  iu  front  of  the  Assure  of  Rolando  and  above  the 
gyrus  fornicatua,  usually  termed  the  paracentral  lobule.     Some  enor- 
mous cells  ai'B  found  in  the  groupings  of  this  area. 

Transition-Realms  of  Motor  Cortex. — It  will  be  observed  that, 
in  the  above  enumeration  of  specialised  areas,  we  have  by  no  meana    | 
covered  the  ground  assigned  to  the  motor  area  by  Prof.  Ferrler  :  the    I 
lower  end  of  the  ascending  frontal,  the  whole  of  the  ascending  parietal, 
as  well  as  the  postero-parietal  lobule  have  been  omitted.     In  fuct,    i 
these  latter  regions  do  not  exhibit  the  specialised  cortex  referred  to, 
but  are  covered  by  cortex  trausitionitl  in  its  character  between  the 
former  and  what  we  find  existing  in  sensory  realms.     If,  for  instanoe, 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  ascending  parietal  be  subjected  to  examina- 
tion, we  find  that  its  ant«rior  aspect,  dipping  down  into  the  Rolundic 
fissure,  also  possesses  large  ganglionic  cells  similar  to  those  in  the  | 
motor  area  in  advance  of  this  site.     The  nests  or  clusters,  however,  ' 
are  not  only  thinly  scattered,  but  contain  few  cells,  and  the  tatter  | 
diminish  rapidly  in  size  at  lower  levels  along  this  convolution;  it  i 
only  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gyrus  that  large  ceils  are  found.   ( 
Throughout  by  far  the  greater  extent  of  this  convolution,  the  cells  of 
this  layer  are  exact  representatives  of  those  found  in  the  ascending  [ 
frontal,  but  are  greatit/  diminislifd  in  size,  and  altiiough  often  atTanged  | 
in  clustered  groups,  the  groups  are  poor  in  elamenU  and  sparse. 
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The  major  diatincCion  between  tlie  tranaituinnl  and  apecialiaed  motor 
cortes  is  in  the  presence  of  h,  gradually  increasing  belt  of  small 
pymmidttl  or  angular  cells,  which  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  second  layer,  and  which  here  insinuate  themselves  between  the 
krgest  cells  of  the  third  layer  and  the  sparse  nests  of  tlie  ganglionic 
cells.  Thus,  with  the  fading-olf  of  this  rich  clustered  formation,  we 
get  the  intercalation  of  an  entirely  now  layer  of  elements,  which  grows 
in  importance  as  we  approach  sensory  realms.  Now  the  whole  ascend- 
ing parietal,  poatero-parietal,  and  lower  end  of  the  ascending  frontal 
divisions,  partake  of  this  sis- lamina  ted  type  of  cortex  ;  and,  moreover, 
as  we  approach  the  margin  of  the  brain-mantle — i.t.,  the  lower  end  of 
the  central  gyri — the  "motor"  cells  become  smaller  Bnd  yet  smaller, 
forming  eventually  insignificant  clusters  of  minute  elements.  Roughly 
stating  the  case,  wo  may  say  that  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  its  extent,  separates  the  typical  motor  cortex  from  the 
transitional  cortex ;  whilst,  in  like  manner,  the  interparietal  fissure 
is  the  boundary  between  the  transttiooal  and  the  typical  sensory  cortex 
below  and  posterior  to  it. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  chapter  on  the  histological 
strncture  of  the  cortex  cerebri  that  its  many  varieties  of  type  depend, 
tor  the  most  part,  upon  the  operation  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
drcumstancea.     There  may  be — 

(1)  Inverse  development  of  superimposed  layers — snoh,  for  in- 
stance, as  was  noted  in  tlie  rodent's  brain,  where  the  third  layer  of 
celts  invariably  became  shallower  with  increasing  richness  of  the 
second  layer  of  angular  elements  and  vice  verad.  Aa  the  one  formation 
tends  to  die  out,  the  other  tcitdn  to  increase  in  thickness  and  density. 

(2)  Substitutional  stratification  may  occur— i.e.,  a  layer  of 
oetls  may  have  other  elements  mixed  with  it,  and  gradually  pre- 
ponderating to  the  exclusion  of  its  own  cells,  and  then  a  change 
in  type  may  occur;  e.g.,  the  granule  cells  may  gradually  intermingle 
with  the  lingular  elements,  and  excluding  them  entirety,  form  a  deep 
belt  in  their  place,  or  vice  v^ad. 

(3)  Intercalation  of  new  layers,  as  in  the  appearance  of  a  six- 
laminated  type,  where  the  anguliir  elements  gradually  insinuate 
themselves  between  the  third  luyer  of  pyramidal  cells  and  the  sub- 
jacent ganglionic  series.  Or,  again,  an  altered  type  of  cortex  may 
proceed  from — 

{4)  An  unusual  development  of  the  elements  of  a  certain  layer,  as 
when  the  angular  element  of  the  second  layor  develops  into  the  large 

globose  cell  of  this  layer  in  the  modified  lower  limbic  type  of 

the  Rat,  Rabbit,  Mole,  ifec;  or  where  the  elements  of  the  fifth  layer  in 
the  sensory  cortox  liecome  changed  into  the  large  complex  cells  of  the 
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motor  grrouping^.  Aa  we  traverse  the  whole  i«ige  of  the  cortex, 
one  or  other  of  the  above  influences  ia  at  worlc  in  modifying  its 
form  of  strutificiition. 

Paaaing  now  from  the  question  of  cortical  lamination  to  the  cell 
itself,  its  conditions  of  life  nnil  functional  activity,  and  its  relationship 
to  its  immediate  environment,  let  us  first  ask  ourselves  wh»t  signi- 
ficance, if  any,  is  presented  by  the  great  variations  In  Size  of  the 
different  nerve  cells ;  is  it  but  an  accident  of  their  position  in  the 
cortex  aa  to  relative  depth :  is  it  indicative  merely  of  the  age  of  the 
cell :  is  it  dependent  on  their  specific  functional  connections  :  or  upon 
the  degree  of  complexity  attained  by  the  nerve  element  1  Is  it  a  mere 
"accident"  of  their  position)  This  has  been  assumed  by  Meynert 
upon  premises  which  cannot  for  one  moment  be  admitted.  In  an  article 
published  some  ten  years  since,*  Meynert  summarily  dismisses  the 
observations  of  Eetz  on  the  "giant  cells"  of  the  anterior  central 
conTolution  ("  ascending  frontal  ")  aa  of  no  importance,  because  the 
explanation  of  their  huge  size  is  solely  due,  according  to  Professor 
Meynert,  to  the  greater  depth  of  the  cortex  of  this  convolution ;  the 
apex  processes  of  these  cells,  therefore,  itaving  to  traverse  a  greater 
distance  in  their  low-lying  groups  ere  they  reach  the  outer  layer  of 
the  cortex.  Their  groupings,  also,  he  explains  as  a  mere  pressing 
together  of  the  cells  by  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  passing  upwards 
from  the  medulla  of  the  gyrus.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  great 
Vienna  histologist  should  lend  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  ho 
utterly  untenable  a  position.  It  is  obviously  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  greater  the  distance  along  which  a  nerve  cell  has  to  transmit  its 
energy,  the  larger  will  that  nerve  cell  probably  be ;  in  the  next  place, 
as  we  are  dealing  with  the  non-meduUaled  fibre  of  the  apex,  we  might 
also  assume  that  the  loss  by  diffusion  around  may  also  demand  a 
comparatively  stronger  discharge  in  such  a  case,  and  hence  a  pro- 
portionately larger  cell ;  all  this  is,  of  course,  in  accordance  with 
Meynert'a  assumption.  Moreover,  that  the  pyramidal  cells  steadily 
increase  in  dimensions  with  their  depth  is  also  in  favour  of  his 
position,  vxre  it  invariablij  Irve :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  has 
been  shown  in  our  examination  of  the  bi-ain-cortex  in  man  and  in 
mammals,  that  alongside  the  largest  pyramidal  cells  are  numbers  of 
others  of  the  gjiudlatt  dimensions,  which,  according  to  Meynert'a  view, 
should  be  much  larger  than  the  superimposed  elements.  Even  in  the 
woodcut  illustrative  of  the  five-lauiinated  cortex  given  in  Meynert'a 
original  memoir,f  we  find  numerous  exceptions  to  his  rule,  that  the 
smaller  element  ia  always  higher  in  the  cortex,  and,  given  a  s 

•  Pr!icl:i(ilruthia  Ceiilralblall,  No.  6,  1878, 
t  "  Tbe  Brain  of  Mumnnls,"  Syd.  Soc  Trant, 
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of  brain  ejcaminpil  by  the  fresh  methods,  such  exceptions  become  very 
numerous  indeed.  That  the  general  lendeiiey  to  tliia  larger  size  with 
their  deeper  position  is  maintained,  we  of  course  allow ;  what  we 
(iispnte  is  the  exi)lanation  afforded,  which  leaves  out  of  consideration 
the  numerous  exceptional  small  elements  I'eferred  to. 

In  the  next  place,  were  this  explanation  held  tenable  for  this  form 
of  cortex,  the  formation  described  by  us  as  the  modified  lOWflP 
limbic  cortex  of  the  rodent  would  entirely  confute  such  a  principle, 
since  here  we  have  a  serieB  of  vepy  large  CCllS,  the  largest  by  far 
in  the  whole  depth,  here  lying  quite  SUpePflcial  as  the  second  layer 
oj'l/ie  cortex. 

What  then  ia  the  more  probable  explanation  of  this  increase  in  size 
of  the  cell )  If  we  carefully  note  a  section  of  fresh  brain,  we  find  that 
although  the  majority  of  the  pyramidal  cells  steadily  enlarge  at 
greater  depths — the  ganglionic  cell-clusters,  biit  a  very  short  remove 
from  the  largest  pyramidal  cells,  represent  an  enormous  leap  in 
dimensions.  Plates  i.  and  ii.  represent  conclusively  what  we  have 
here  stated  :  the  outlines  of  the  cells  are  represented  at  their  re- 
spective levels  as  sketched  by  the  camera  lucida,  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  upper  elements  measure  hut  18/t  x  11  fi,  being  quite  superficial 
in  the  series  of  small  pyramids  :  that  the  lowest  of  the  series  include 
elements  measuring  but  36  ^  x  23  /i,  although  at  a  depth  of  lllC  /a 
beneath  the  former:  whilst  a  little  higher  we  find  numerous  cells 
measuring  18 /i  x  13 /t  in  size — i.e.,  very  slightly  larger  than  those  of 
the  superficial  series,  although  953/*  beneath  them.  When,  however, 
wo  pass  from  the  largest  pyramidal  to  the  ganglionic  cells  lying  only 
209  n  lower  down,  we  come  suddenly  upon  huge  elements  measuring 
from  84  /i  to  97  /I  in  length,  by  3C  /i  to  46  ^u,  in  breadth.  The  increase 
in  dimensions,  therefore,  is  so  sudden  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  greater  depth  of  this  layer.  Is  there,  thei 
tfttion  between  the  size  of  the  cell  and  other  conditions  t 
exposed,  which  may  give  us  the  required  explanation! 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  case:  we  find  aa  a  constant  accompaniment 
of  increasing  bulk,  much  more  complex  relationships  with  surrounding 
cell-diatricta — in  Other  words,  t/ie  larger  {/*«  celt,  the  greater  tlie  number 
of  its  branches.  But  the  older  the  nerve  cell,  the  longer  time  has  it 
had  for  the  establishment  of  organised  relationships  around ;  and  hence 
it  follows  that  the  older  cell  is  also  the  larger  etenteiit.  In  fact,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  size  of  the  nerve  Cell  is  chiefly  dependent 
apon  its  age  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  surrounding  connections. 
There  is,  however,  another  factor  which  must  be  allowed  much  weight 
in  the  case  of  the  motor  cortex.  The  medullated  fibre  (axis-cylinder 
process),  which  arises  from  the  basal  extremity  of  the  great  motor 
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cells,  traverses  uninterruptedly  an  enormous  distance  to  reach  the 
respective  cell-groups  which  represent  in  the  spinal  cord  the  muscu- 
lature of  the  limbs.  The  distance  traversed  is  very  unequal  between 
the  lumbar  and  cervical  groups ;  tho  cortical  centres  representing  the 
lower  extremities  having  not  only  a  greater  distance  through  which 
to  discharge  their  energy,  but  a  far  more  massive  musculatui*e  to  call 
into  activitv,  than  is  the  case  with  the  arm-centres  of  the  cortex. 
Again,  the  cortical  centres  for  the  upper  extremities  not  only  act 
through  a  greater  range,  but  they  innervate  larger  groups  of  muscles 
than  do  the  centres  for  the  head  and  neck,  the  muscles  of  articulation, 
deglutition,  &c.  It  would,  therefore,  be  natural  to  presume  that  the 
cortical  cell  groups  representing  these  respective  regions  would  differ 
considerably  in  the  size  of  their  individual  elements.  The  histology 
of  the  motor  area  fully  warrants  us  in  stating  this  to  be  the  case  : 
the  smallest  cells  being  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  central  gyri  and 
Broca's  convolution — and  thence  increasing  rapidly  in  size  upwards 
towards  the  centres  for  the  great  musculature  of  the  limbs,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  following  table  of  actual  measurements  : — 


COMPARATIVS  SiZB  OF  BrAIN  CeLLS. 


Average  Size  or 
Gamouum  Cklls. 

LAsaEST  Cell— 
Maximum  Sub. 

Left  ascendiDg  frontal  (upper  end),     . 

60  At  X  25m 

90  M  X  45  m 

Frontal  gyri  (areas  at  posterior  end), 

45m  X  20fi 

69  M  X  27  A* 

Left  ascending  frontal  (lower  end),     . 

35  m  X  17  M 

41  M  X   18  M 

Left  ascending  parietal  (upper  end),  . 

66  M  X  41  M 

88  M  X  41  M 

,,              ,,              (middle  third). 

46  M  X  37  M 

55m  X  32m 

,,              ,,              (lower  third), 

41  M  X  24  M 

•  •  • 

We  find  this  law  fully  borne  out  by  the  results  of  an  examination 
of  the  bulbar  and  spinal  cell  groups  in  different  regions — the  gfPS&ter 
musculature  being  presided  over  by  the  groups  of  largfest  cells. 
We,  therefore,  see  reason  for  regarding  the  dimensions  of  these  cells  in 
the  cortex  as  influenced  by — 

(1)  Range  of  discharging  distance. 
(2)  Size  of  musculature  innervated.         (3)  Age  of  nerve  cell. 
(4)  Resulting  multiplicity  of  cell  connections. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  conclusions  that  the  deepest  elements 
are  not  necessarily  the  oldest,  for  some  of  the  lowest  of  a  series  are 
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ftson  for  this 
the  develop- 
Hpinal  cord." 


▼ery  small  and  very  simple  in  their  connectionB— the 
was  shrewdly  given  by  Dr.  Robs  from  observations  o 
inent  of  the  motor  cell  groups  in  the  anterior  cornu  of  tl 
HiR  RtHtemcnt  is  to  the  effect  that  the  younger  cells  a 
tigiiity  to  tho  blood-vessels  :  that  as  growth  proceeds,  they  are  thrust 
further  aside,  so  that  the  larger  and  older  cells  He  midway  between 
parallel  vessels.  No  one  familiar  with  the  structure  and  disposition  of 
the  cortical  elements  of  the  brain  will  fail  to  see  the  force  of  this  sugges- 
tion. These  small  pyramidal  elements  which  we  meet  with  constaatly 
side  by  side  with  the  older  cells,  are  found  often  with  very  few  lateral 
branchings,  and  the  apex-process  thins  out  rftjiidly  and  is  lost  to  view 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  cell,  notably  contrasting  in  this  respect 
with  the  older  elements,  whose  apex-procesa  can  be  traced  up  into  the 
first  layer  or  peripheral  zone.  It  is  imjiortant  to  note  this  fact — new 
elements  are  being  continually  formed,  -which  for  Kome  time  have  no 
connection  vnth  the  grey  methwork  of  the  outer  zone  of  the  cortex. 
These  eittensions  from  the  apex  or  centric  pole  of  these  young  cells 
continue  to  thrust  themselves  further  outwards,  meanwhile  forming 
lateral  connections  by  delicate  offshoots,  with  nerve-fibre  plexuses 
around. 

Can  we  suggest  the  significance  borne  by  the  nucleus  in  the 
autonomy  of  the  nerve  celll — The  results  of  physiological  experimenta- 
tion by  Ferrier,  Hitzig,  Horsley,  and  Beevor,  and  clinical  investiga- 
tions, especially  those  of  Hiighlings-Jackaon,  ajipeur  conclusively  to 
indicate  the  anterior  or  fron  to- parietal  re 
especially  motor;  and  the  occipital  and  te 
especially  aeusory,  in  their  endowments;  i 
highly  suggestive  that  the  large  pyra 
pecaliarly  characterise  the  former,  just  a 
densely  aggregated  granule  cells  character 
as  wo  pass  from  motor  to  sensory  realms, 
progressively  diminishing  in  bulk  and  the  granule 
preponderating  in  number.     Dr.  Hughlinga-Jackac 


.  of  the  cerebrum  i 
mporo- sphenoidal  lobes  as 
ind  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
3iidal  and  ganglionic  cells 
1  the  smaller  elements  and 
ise  the  latter — that,  in  fact, 
so  we  find  the  nerve  cells 
cell  progressively 
,   long  I 


gested  the  representation  of  small  muscles  by  small  celia,  requiring  as 
they  would,  in  their  almost  ceaaeleaa  lively  activity,  rapid  and  frequent, 
though  short,  discharges  of  energy ;  in  fact,  he  regards  such  small 
elements  us  necessarily  of  unstable  equilibrium.  His  words  are  as 
follows  :— 

"  I  havo  suggested  that  tbe  size  and  shape  of  cells,  as  well  u  their  neomees  to 

UiB  tnmonr,  or  other  source  of  irritation,   will  have  to  do  with  their  beuoining 

iiiutAble  ;  other  things  equal,  the  same  quantity  of  matter  in  many  small  cells  will 

preseut  a  vastly  greater  surface  to  the  contact  of  nutHeot  material  thau  the  same 

*  Diteatta  of  the  Nenvu*  Sytejo,  voL  ii.,  p.  26,  1881. 
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qaantity  in  one  Urge  cell.     I  have  aUo  lUKgeatcd  that  emtll  n 
properly,  movemeots  which  require  little  energy  (or  the  diBpUcementa  they  hsve 
to  effect  (those  of  the  face  and  of  the  hands  in  touch,  for  example),  are  represented 
by  amull  colla.      Such  movementit  are  rapidly   changing   during  many  of   the 
operatiDDH  they  serve  in — writing,  for  ejiample — and  reqnire  repetitions  of  short    i 
liberations  of  energy,  and  neceasitate  quiek  reuuperatioD  of  (he  ccUb  concerned,    j 
Movements  of  the  upper  arm   are,  in  comparison,  little  changing,   and  require    j 
persistent  steady  liberation  of  energy."  * 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  tusamed  seusory  element  of  the 
cortex — the  minute  angulnr  and  granule  cells — we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  &  remarkable  distinction  between  them  and  the   assumed  motor   < 
unit,  and  tiiat  is,  the  great  proportionate  preponderance  of  the  nucleus    I 
to  the  cell  itself  in  the  former.     Tliat  the  nucleus  does  exert  some 
myateriouB  influence  over  the  nutritive  and  functional   activity 
of  the  cell  lins  long  been  uurmised  ;  aud  the  results  of  our  histological 
inquiry  indicate  that  nuclear  degeneration  within  the  nerve  cell  is 
peculiarly  associated  with  certain  states  of  mental  and   motorial  in- 
stability.    We  have  lung  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  related  mora  I 
definitely  to  the  functional  activity  of  the  cell,  and  less  direetty 
related  to  the  nutritive  activity  of  the  cell.     In  other  words,  the 
cell  is  subject  to  a  constant  supply  of  nutritive  plasma — it  gradually 
assumes  a  state  of  nutritive  instability,  and  will  necessarily  discharge 
its  accumulated  energy  in  accordance  with   the  simple  law  of  nutri- 
tive rhythm — ^the  resulting  stable   equilibrium  is  succeeded    by  a  j 
measurable  period    ere  the    jiotential  energising  of  the  ceil  has  once   ' 
more  brought  it  up  to  its  former  state  of  iustability.     Were  this  all 
that  occurs,  the  process   of  storag:e  and  liberation  of  energy 

would  be  a  simpler   rhythmic    process    than    the    more    compounded 
rhythm  which  actually  pertains  to  ment.il  operations. 

If,  however,  we  regard  the  nucleus  as  afl'ecting  the  fviootional  activity   | 
of  the  cell,  as,  in  fact,  restraiuing  or  inhibiting  itS  dischai^,  i 
kind  of  ivhperiwa  in  imperio  exercising  a  controlling  iofiaenco  upon  tha  I 
perturbations  which  reach  the  cell  from  sensory  surfaces: 
presence  of  a  healthy  nucleus  would  become  an  all-important  feature  J 
in  the  cell-life — a  feature  of  the  utmost  significance  to  us  in  our  patho- 
logical enquiries.      What   really   does  occur  when  these  nuclei  are 
especially  affected  by  morbid  processes,  we  shall  refer  to  more  particu- 
larly in  our  chapter  on  the  epileptic  neuroses.     The  view  we  have  here 
taken  of  the  significance  of  the  nucleus  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  ■ 
that  when,  from  its  degenei-ation  or  morbid  state,  it  fails  to  inhibit  the  | 
cell,  these  nerve  elements  would  be  subject  to  a  rapid  rtiiminff-doion  I 

•  "  On  Temporary  Paralysis  after  Epileptiform  and  Epileptic  Seizures,"  drain, 
vol.  ill,  footnote  to  p.  436, 
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fiTial  excitatioD,  aud  iii  servile  obedience  to  tlie  law  of  nutritional 
rhythm  ;  in  fact,  we  should  here  tiad  an  explanation  of  morbid  insta- 
bility such  as,  e.g.,  in  motor  realms  results  in  convulsive  states,  and  in 
the  substrata  of  mental  operations  in  varied  psychical  states  and 
reductions  in  conaciousness. 

It  is  these  coua id e rations  which  induce  us  to  regnrd  the  dispropor- 
tionately large  nucleus  of  these  small  angular  elements  of  the  second 
layer  of  the  cortex  ax  being  of  some  significance.  Subject  as  such 
minute  cells  are  to  a  rapid  accumulation  of  energy,  wo  might  presume 
that  some  restraint  must  be  established  to  prevent  their  reckless 
liberation  of  energy,  and,  heuce,  we  believe  such  restraining  capacity 
to  be  afforded  by  the  very  large  nucleus.  In  tlie  next  place,  we 
have  every  reason  for  believing  that  this  superficial  belt  of  angular 
cells  is  in  direct  organic  connection  with  the  subjacent  cells  of  large 
aiee,  and  that  their  morbid  instability  would,  therefore,  affect  these 
larger  units,  wliich,  from  the  small  size  of  their  nucleus,  would  be  more 
subject  to  the  law  of  nutritional  rhythm  in  their  discharge  of  energy. 
As  indicated  by  Dr.  Rosa,  and  also  in  the  preceding  note  by  Dr. 
HughlingR-Jackaon,  the  large  cell  would  present  a  far  smaller  area 
in  contact  with  nutrient  matenal  than  the  same  amount  of  protoplasm 
broken  up  into  numeroua  minute  elements;  and  hence,  such  large  cella 
would  labour  under  nutritive  disadvantages — would  be  reservoirs  for 
the  sloio  accumulation  and  storage  of  energy,  which,  when  liberated, 
would  again  result  in  a  tardy  re  in  statement  of  nutritive  instability. 

Electrical  Excitability  of  the  Cortex.— Fritsch  and  Hitzig  were 

the  first  to  demonstrate,  in  the  year  1870,  the  excitability  of  the  cortex 
in  animals  to  the  galvanic  current ;  and  three  years  later  Prof.  Ferrier 
prosecuted  with  the  faradaic  current  his  first  investigations  into  the 
functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  method  of  stimulation 
employed  by  Ferrier  was,  to  use  his  own  description,  "The  application 
of  the  electrodes  of  the  secondary  spiral  of  Du  Bois-Rovmond's  induc- 
tion coil,  connected  with  a  cell  of  the  mean  electro-motive  power  of 
one  Daniell.  The  resistance  in  the  primary  coil  was  such  as  to  give 
a  maximum  current  of  I'D  absolute  unit,  as  estimated  for  me  by 
my  colleague.  Professor  Adams.  The  induced  current  generated  in 
the  secondary  coil  at  8  cm.  distance  from  the  primary  spii-al  was  of  a 
strength  sufficient  to  cause  a  pungent,  but  quite  bearable,  sensation 
when  the  electrodes  were  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue."  •  We  can 
but  briefly  summarise  here  some  of  the  more  important  facts  elicited 
by  these  experimental  methods  respecting  the  reaction  of  the  cortex  to 
electric  stimiiH. 

Latent  Period  of  Stimulation  and  Summation  of  Stimuli. 

*  Funcl'iona  of  the  Brain,  2Dd  Edit.,  p.  223. 
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— It  is  from  these  phenomona  we  infer  that  the  cortical  areas  found  to 
be  excitable  are  reaJiy  centres,  in  the  proper  acceptatioa  of  the  term, 
It  must  be  remeinbered  that  a  ganglionic  cenlnini  is  na  elaborfltive 
structure,  and  that  stimuli  applied  to  it  meet  with  i/elay  ere  the  result- 
ing response  be  elicited.  The  excitation  of  a  centre  ia  therefore  acconkr' 
panied  hy  the  tiniB  elemfiDt  seen  in  nerve  stimulation  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  this  is  very  appreciable  in  the  stimulation  of  the  so-catled 
psycho-motOP  centres  of  the  cortex.  This  is  well  brought  out 
contrasting  the  effects  of  a  carefully-regulated  current  applied  to  the 
cortex  of  this  realm,  with  the  effects  of  the  same  current  as  applied 
to  the  medullated  strands  immediately  beneath,  by  first  excising  the 
overlying  cortex.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  {after,  of  course,  abstracting 
the  time  required  for  transmission  down  spinal  cord  and  motor  nerves 
and  the  latent  period  of  the  muscle)  that  the  retardation  is  0'U45 
a  second,  and  in  the  latter  place,  003  of  a  second  {Franek  and  I'itra). 
So,  also,  if  very  feeble  stimuli  be  applied  to  the  cortical  centres  their 
summation  occurs,  so  that  no  contraction  takes  place  \intil  Several 
stimuli  have  been  delivered.  Of  the  many  interesting  facta  revealed 
by  the  researches  of  Schafer  and  Horaley,  Franck  and  Pitres,  relative 
to  the  effect  of  electric  stimuli  on  motor  centres,  the  more  impHDrtaat 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  In  the  same  animal  the  number  of  Stimuli  per  second  requisil 
to  produce  a  continuous  conti-action  is  always  the  same  for  cortex;] 
motor  nerve,  and  muscle. 

(2)  A  continuous  contraction   does  not  occur  on  stimulating 
motor  centre,  until  the  rate  of  stimuli  reaches  4G  per  second;  beloV 
this,  single  contraction  occurs  lor  each  shock  or  thereabouts. 

(3)  The  contractile  rhythm  of  muscle,  whether  it  be  oortei^i 
corona  radiata,  or  spinal  cord  that  is  stimulated,  has  been  shown 
follow  this  rule  : — 

Bhythm  of  stiualos  below  10  per  second  =  musculai 

identical. 
Rhythm  of  stininliis  at  above  10  per  second  =  musculai 

constant  and  independent  (Sdidfer  and  lloraley). 
Bhythm  of  stimulus  about  4G  per  second  =  continuous  muaculu  \ 

contraction  {Franek  and  Pitrea). 

(4)  The  muscular  curve  of  cortical  stimulation  is  less  sudden  in 
its  rise  and  more  sustained  than  the  curve  shown  in  subcortical 
stimulation,  and  all  voluntary  muscular  contractions  show  a  si 
rate  of  undulation  in  the  muscular  curve. 

Modifying:  circumstances.— The  exciUbility  of  the  cortical 
is   subject  to  great  variation.     Thus,    diff'went  auimala  vary  L 
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inteMity  of  stimulus  required  to  produce  the  adaptive  uovement ; 
and  the  tame  animal  will  vaiy  from  time  to  time  as  regards  this 
susceptibility,  according  to  the  conditions  in  which  it  ia  placed. 
Severe  hamOPrhage  greatly  reduces  or  even  ftboliBhea,  whilst 
moderate  loss  of  blood  exalts,  the  excitability  of  these  parts 
{.\Jn>,/c,  I/U:i^).  Prolonged  expOSUrB  and  Stimulation  rapidly 
eilinust,  whilst  apHOea,  and  the  deep  narCOSiS  of  chloroform, 
ether,  chloral,  and  morphia  abolish  it  {Schi^),  so  that  all  animals 
completely  anaeathetised   fail    to   reveal   such    excitability.      So   if  the 

cortei  be  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  irritation,  its  excitability 
can  be  readily  aroused  by  even  mechanical  stimuli,  which  in  health 
have  no  such  effect.  In  new-born  puppies,  Soltmann  obtained  early 
response  to  stimulus  of  the  corona  radiata,  whilst  it  was  not  until  the 
tenth  day  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  such  response  by  stimulation 
of  the  motor  cortex. 

Functional  Equivalence. — Some  authorities  have  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  a  process  of  functional  compensation  occurs  when 
injury,  dtaease,  or  experiment  has  removed  a  motor  centre :  that  either 
the  opposite  sound  hemisphere,  or  even  some  other  portion  of  the  same 
hemisphere,  may  assume  the  functions  of  the  area  destroyed.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  centres  bilaterally  associated  and  least  inde- 
pendent recover  soonest  from  a  lesion  of  one  centre,  and  are  least 
affected  in  the  issue,  as  is  indicated  in  the  history  of  all  cases  of 
ordinary  hemiplegia ;  but  this  can  scarcely  explain  what  we  meet 
with  in  experiments  on  dogs.  Here  it  has  been  shown  that  if  the 
motor  centres  of  one  hemisphere  be  destroyed,  the  resulting  hemiplegia 
is  soon  recovered  from,  and  if  this  were  due  to  the  substitutionaJ 
activity  of  the  other  hemisphere,  abUtion  of  the  centres  in  the  latter 
wotild  presumably  paralyse  both  aides.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
oasej  for,  as  Carville  and  Duret  clearly  proved,  the  reinstated  power 
of  the  limb  first  p.tralysed  is  not  afiected  by  the  second  operation. 
The  explanation  is,  therefore,  not  one  of  fkinctional  substitution  by 
another  region,  but  is  really  duo  to  tbe  more  automatic  character 
of  the  movements  in  these  animals;  in  other  woi-ds,  thc^o  movements 
are  far  more  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  lower  centres  and  are  less 
represented  in  psycho-motor  or  cortical  realms.  In  man  and  the 
monkey  such  movements  are  brought  more  under  the  control  of  tiie 
volitional  centres — they  are  removed,  as  it  were,  to  a  higher  plane  of 
activity,  are  less  automatic,  more  independent,  and  their  removal  by 
disease  or  injury  is  followed  by  absolute  paralysis  of  the  opposite 

Phenomena  of  Electric  Stimulation  of  Cortex.— Professor 

Ferrier  gives  preference  to  the  faradic  Stimulation  of  the  cortex. 
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rather  than  the  galvaDic,  since  the  SrBt  requisite  is  a  stimulus  of  « 
certain  duration,  and  not  the  momentaty  effect  of  the  opening  and 
cloaing  of  a  galvnnic  circuit ;  the  latter  also  haa  the  further  objection 
of  inducing  electrolytic  decomposition  of  the  brain-surface  if  its  action 
be  long  sustained.  If  the  inteneiiy  of  current  be  greater  than  neoesBary, 
diffused  stimulation  occui-s,  so  that  neighbouring  areas  are  aroused 
into  consentaneous  activity. 

Extra  polar  conduction  has  also  been  proved  to  occur  by  Carville 
And  Diiret,  as  seen  in  contractions  of  a  frog's  gastrocnemius,  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  which  rested  on  the  occiput  of  a  brain,  the  motor  area  of 
which  was  stimulated.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  vitiate  the  reaultB 
of  a  minimum  current  applied  to  the  motor  cortex. 

Conduction  to  lower  centres,  as  the  basal  ganglia,  has  been  by 
Bomo  assumed  to  be  ex|>lanatory  of  the  results  of  stimulation  of  this 
motor  area.  Tiiis  argument  is,  however,  wholly  disposed  of  by  the 
fact  that  (1)  direct  stimulation  of  these  ganglia  (corpora  striata)  results 
in  entirely  diiTerent  movements,  not  the  adaptive,  purposive  movements 
which  the  psycho-motor  centres  elicit^  and  that  (2)  when  we  bring  the 
electrodes  upon  their  Immediate  superficial  aspect,  at  the  insula,  no 
response  whatever  occurs.  As  might  have  been  sui'miaed,  the  radiations 
of  the  coronal  medulla,  entering  into  connection  with  the  motor  cortex, 
are  in  like  manner  functionally  differentiated;  and,  as  shown  by 
Burden- Sanderson,  when  the  cortex  is  removed  and  they  are  stimulated, 
similar  purposive  movcnients  can  be  called  forth. 

Proximity  of  Psycho-Motor  Centres.— It  has  been  seen  that 

the  so-called  motor  cortex,  distinguished  by  the  nested  Cell-gfroups 
of  the  fourth  layer,  is  so  distributed  as  to  occupy  distinct  areas, 
separated  only  by  narrow  intervals  ft'om  each  other.  This  fully 
accords  with  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  of  electric  stimulation  of 
the  cortex  demonsti-ate  the  close  proxtmlty  of  wholly  distinct 
centres,  as  Professor  Terrier  remarks — "  Areas  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  separated  by  a  few  miltimetreB  or  less,  react  to  the  electric 
current  in  a  totally  different  manner."  * 

•  lAX.  til.,  p.  239. 
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CoateiitB.— Mental  Doi>rcs3ion  Defined -Dcdiae  of  Ol^ectCoTiicioiuiicai— Rile  o( 
8ubjeut  ConaeiousuesB— Muieular  Element  of  Thought— Failure  in  tlie  Rela- 
tional Element  of  Mind— Stnae  o[  Eaviroaineiitat  Reaiitance — Reductiaas  to 
AiiUimatio  Levels- Sen ne  of  Effort— Restricted  Volition — Enfeebled  Repre- 
■entativeoesB— Transform ntions  of  Identity— Tbe  Phyaiolofpcat  Aspect- Defec- 
tive Ciroiilation— Niitritiotial  Imjaimient— Explosivo  Neuroses- Hunger  of  the 
Bnio  Cell  -Painful  anrl  Pleasurable  Mental  State*— Reaction -Time  in  Melan- 
ebnlis— Degrees  of  Mental  Depression— Clinical  Varieties  of  Melancholia- 
Simiile  Melanoliolia -Deluaional  Melancholia— Hypochondriacal  Melancliolia— 
Melancholia  Agi Una— States  of  Mental  Stupor— StupOT  and  Hypnotism— Aonte 
Dementia. 

Painful  mental  statiB  are  of  course  nomuU  under  certain  conditions 
in  health  and  sanity.  Ah  in  the  intellectual  Sphere  it  is  but  human 
to  err,  so  in  the  emotional  sphere  it  is  but  human  to  suffer,  and 
to  feel  acutely ;  hence  it  is  not  the  inUneil^  of  montal  pain  (although 
this  is  often  far  greater  tlian  in  healthy  states  similarly  aroused)  that 
characterises  this  phase  of  disease,  for  if  the  anguish  be  the  outcome  of 
commensurately  painful  circumstances,  we  regard  it  as  but  a  natural 
reaction.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  the  emotional  Et«rm  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  exciting  cause,  that  we  recognise  the  departure  from 
the  standard  of  health.  It  is  eaaeiitial,  therefore,  that  we  carefully  in- 
quire into  tljeant<>cedent  circumstances  of  our  patient's  disorder,  so  as  to 
determijie  whether  there  are  adequate  causes  to  account  for  the  distress 
apparent — if  so,  there  is  but  normal  physiological  reaction,  and  cerebral 
function  cannot  bo  ri'garded  as  deranged.  If,  however,  the  mental 
pain  is  the  result  of  trivial  exciting  agencies,  if  moral  or  physical 
agencies  arouse  emotional  states  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  would 
occur  in  the  healthy  mind,  then  we  infer  that  the  grey  cortex  of  the 
brain  is  so  far  disordered  as  to  functionate  abnormally,  and  we  speak 
of  the  result  as  pathological  depression.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  our 
chief  difficulty  in  distinguishing  normal  from  abnormal  states  of 
depression  depends  on  our  correct  estimate  of  the  correspondence 
of  emotional  states  and  their  excitants,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
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special  peculiarities  of  teiiiperament.     We  cannot  apply  the  aame 
to  a  callous,  ■unemotional  nature  as  to  one  rofincd  and  sensitive. 

In  our  search  for  adequate  causes  we  do  not  confine  our  attenti 
to  the  patient's  environment ;  we  must  look  for  possible  moral  agenci 
such    OS    shock,    disappointment,   domestic   affliction,   together   wi 
physical  agencies,  such  as  injury,  disease,  privation,  or,  again,  overetnun 
of  mind  or  vicious    habits  of  life — in  all  alike,  the  real 
centric,  and  consist  in  a  disordered  function— the  incapacity  of  reacting 
com mensu rate ly  in  the  conditions  in  which  the  organism  is  placed- 
in  physiological  terms  it  is  a  "  disproportionately  excessive"  reaction. 
"  The  melancholia  which  precedes  insanity  is  distinguished  from  thi 
mental  pain  experienced  by  healthy  persons  by  its  excessive  degree 
by  its  more  than  ordinary  protraction,  by  its  becoming  more  and  more 
independent  of  external  influence,  and  by  the  other  accessory  aflections 
which  accompany  it "  {Griesinffer).*     By  one  thoughtful  writer  it  has 
been  suggested  that  melancholia  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  liomologooa, 
while  mania  and  monomania  might  be  termed  heterologous  afiectionB-t' 
This,  of  course,  would  imply  a  quantitative  and  qualitative  distinction i.' 
but,  since  emotional  and  intellectual  states  may  be  disordered  quali*' 
tatively  as  well  as  quantitatively,  the  parallel  ia  scarcely  applicable, 
Emotional  disturbances  as  the  result  of  disease  differ  from  the  normal] 
reactions  of  health,  not  only  in  volume  but  also  in  nature :  as  Herl 
Spencer  indicates,   the   correspondence  may  vary  in  two  directioi 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  in  degree  as  well  as  in  kiitd. 

With  respect  to  the  non-relational  feelings — the  appetites, 
&c, — Herbert  Spencer  says  :—"  Their  great  indefiniteness  of  limitatii 
and  accompanying  want  of  cohesion  forbid  unions  of  them, 
simultaneous  or  successive.  Obviously,  the  emotions  are  characterised-! 
by  a  like  want  of  combining  power.  A  confused  and  changing  chaos 
is  produced  by  any  of  them  which  coexist,"  I  This  very  want  of 
relativity,  this  d  is  sociability  and  absence  of  a  tendency  to  form  strong 
coherent  groups,  at  once  account  for  the  comparative  diificulty  of 
estimating  the  degree  of  mental  alienation  in  melancholia,  as  contrasted 
with  states  of  delusion,  where  we  are  dealing  with  definitely  meaaurabl« 
factors. 

Simple  pathological  depression  ia  ushered  in  by  that  fsllllPe 
object-consciousness  which  invariably  inaugurates  a  correspond] 
rise  in  subject-consciousness ;  and  which,  we  have  reason  to  infMjj 
implies  a  diminished  functional  activity  in  those  realms  of  the  cerebrui 
correlated  thereto.     The  patient  exhibits  a  growing  indifference  to 

•  Mentai  Diieasfn,  p.  210. 

+  Ptj/chofogical  Medicine,  Eocknill  k  Tiike,  3rd  edit.,  p.  440, 

tPritieiplri  <if  Fs^ehology,  voL  i.,  p.  177. 
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former  pursuits  and  pleasures  :  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  and  business 
become  irksome  and  devoid  of  interest :  especially  do  all  forms  of 
mental  exertion  cause  ennui  and  distaste — the  attention  cannot  as 
formerly  be  directed  without  undue  effort,  and  so  reading  becomes 
laborious  and  thought  sluggish  and  monotonous.  The  environment 
fails  to  call  up  pleasurable  associations — a  dreariness  and  gloom 
pervade  the  outside  world,  since  it  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
predominant  feeling.  All  aspects  of  object-consciousness  alike  indi- 
cate the  negative  state.  There  is  a  want  of  vigour  in  the 
representation  of  the  environment,  and  feelings  aroused  thereby  are 
at  a  low  ebb. 

Corresponding  to  tliia  there  is  a  rise  in  subject-consciousness, 

shown  in  the  prevalence  of  painful  mental  states- — -the  predominance 
of  gloomy  emotions.  This  is  the  positive  aspect  of  the  patient's 
mental  state,  and  this  aspect  is  the  one  which  chiefly  obtrudes  itself 
upon  our  notice.  It  is  characterised  especially  by  an  all-prevailing 
gloom,  varying  in  degree  from  mild  depression  up  to  acutely  painful 
mental  states.  The  subject  may  complain  of  vague  anxiety — a  feeling 
of  some  impending  evil — an  indetinite  prevision  of  coming  sorrow, 
whicb  gives  its  own  colouring  to  objective  existences  :  he  retires  from 
social  converse,  which  but  adds  to  his  irritation  and  mental  (listress, 
gives  himself  up  to  introspective  states,  in  which  he  dwells  upon 
the  present  contents  of  his  mind,  broods  over  his  morbid  feelings, 
and  falls  into  long  reveries,  the  subject-matter  of  which  partakes  of 
the  same  gloomy  colouring.  He  ia  hyper-sensitive  over  trifles,  irritable 
and  impatient,  or  his  querulous  humour  may  alternate  with  sullen 
silence  and  obstinacy.  Even  in  this  reticence  and  retirement  from 
social  responsibilities,  this  growing  apathy  to  all  around  or  feeling 
amounting  to  dislike  or  direct  hostility,  we  recognise  the  origin  of 
that  subjectivity,  that  egoistic  state  which,  in  more  advanced  affections 
of  the  mind,  conjures  Up  delusions  of  encroachment  and  persecution. 

In  every  case  of  mental  depression  we  have  this  duplex  Btat«  to 
study — the  negative  affection  of  object-consciousness,  and  the  positive 
affection  of  subject-consciousness. 

Griesinger  also  asserts  that  forms  of  mental  depression  arc  due  to 
states  of  cerebral  irrilaCion  and  mental  ej^italion;  but  he  apparently 
iails  to  recognise  the  duplex  nature  of  the  phenomena  in  neglecting 
the  distinction  between  the  two  realms  which  comprise  the  totality  of 
consciousness.     Thus  he  says  : — 

'  lu  emplnfing  the  term,  '  itateB  of  mental  depreuioi),'  we  do  not  wiah  to  be 

nndcrstood  oh  implying  that  tbo  nature  of  tbeee  Btates  or  conditions  coDeiati  in 

and  weakneas,  or  in  tlie  su/ipnvwrmi  of  the  nieutal  or  cerebral  phenomena 

wbicb  Bccompany  tbem.     We  have  oiuch  more  cause  to  Baaaiiie  that  very  violent 
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Hata  qftrrilalioa  of  the  brain  and  excitation  in  the  mrntal  praceauM  am  here  yi 
oftea  the  cause;  but  the  general  result  of  these  (iiieutal  and  cerebral)  prncesM 
ia  depression,  or  a  paiaful  state  of  mind.  It  ia  sufficictit  Ui  roc:all  the  analogy  tt 
physical  pain ;  and  Co  those  who  imagine  they  make  thin>:a  Iietter  by  suh-titutill(9 
'cerebral  torpor'  and  'cerebral  irritation'  for  ■  deiirtanioD '  and  '  eialtatiia 
it  may  fairly  enough  be  objected  that  in  melancholia  there  is  also  a  itate 
irritation."  * 

Had  he  aeserted  that  both  conditions  co-existed,  a  state  of  cerebral 
torpor  in  the  physical  substrata  of  objeCt-COnsCiOUsneSS,  and  a  st«te 

of  cerebral  irritation  in  the  substrata  of  subject-consciousnoss, 
he  would,  we  think,  have  faithfully  recorded  the  morbid  phenomena. 
The  normal  variations  in  these  antithetic  halves  of  conaeiougnesB.  with 
which  reverie  and  dreamy  states  render  us  familiar,  have  been  thUB 
lacidly  expressed  by  Herbert  Spencer,  when  in  reference  to  the  vi' 
and  faint  aggregates  of  consciousness  he  says  ; — 

"  Though  entire  unconBcionsueaa  of  thinge  arouod  us  is  rarely  if  ever  reached, 
the  coDECtouanens    of    theui    may  become   very   imperfect:    and   this 
oonscionmees,  observe,  results  from  the  independence  of  the  faint  series  becomi 
for  the  time  bo  marked  that  very  little  of  it  clings  to  the  vivid  Herieij."t 

Decline  In  Object-consciousness. —The  various  statea  of  con- 

Hoiousness  and  the  changes  from  one  to  the  othir  constitute  collectively 
the  sole  elements  of  raind  ;  and  our  considerations,  therefore,  apply  to 
feelings  and  the  relations  between  fe«1ings.  First,  let  us  note  that ' 
variations  from  the  normal  state  embrace  a  quantitative  and  a  quali 
tive  change.  Feelings  may  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  order,  or  ia 
sloto,  mwiotonoua  JiU ;  they  may  arise  in  aerial  order,  or  numbers  of 
disconnected  states  may  simultaneously  thrust  themselves  into  the 
field  of  consciousness,  producing  turmoil  and  indefinite  vague  emotion 
and  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  mental  phenomena  may  exhibit  ft 
qualitative  alteration,  such  as,  e.ff.,  is  shown  in  degrees  of  intensity  of 
feeling,  or  again,  of  definite ness  as  due  to  the  more  or  less  relation^ 
character  of  the  product.  The  decline  in  object- consciousness  which 
occurs  in  states  of  pathological  depression,  such  as  wo  are  now  dealing 
with,  presents  us  with  the  following  features  ; — 

(o.)  Enfeebled  representativeness:  (£.}  a  lessened  seriality  of  thought' 
(weakened  attention):  (c.)  diminution  or  failure  in  the  muscular 
element  of  thought. 

The  last  appears  to  us  so  important  a  factor  in  these  morbid  states, 
as  to  demand  here  somewhat  careful  and  detailed  consideration. 

Failure  in  the  Muscular  Element  of  Thought.— The  constant 

accompaniment  of  depressed   mental  states  is  an  enfeebled  range  of 

■  "  Mental  Diseases,"  %rf.  Sor.,  p.  210. 
+  PrincipUs  of  Pirycltology,  vol  iL,  p,  459. 
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percoption ;  and,  since  every  perception  is  a  complex  pher 
compoaite  states  of  consciousneBS — if  one  or  other  of  the  CBsential 
elements  of  an  idea  or  of  a  presented  object  be  wanting — the  definite 
realisation  of  such  object  or  idea  is  defective.  The  loss  maj  1>e  in  the 
more  sensuous  element  of  the  perception — in  those  qualities,  in  fact,  of 
body  which  are  categorised  as  dyn&mic  {"  primordial "),  e.^.,  colour, 
odour,  taste,  or  the  pure  sensations  appreciated  by  the  specialised 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  or  smell  ;  again,  the  loss  may  pertain 
chiefly  to  the  statical  or  primary  attributes  of  the  perception— 
those  of  size,  position,  form.  A  vigorous  perception  of  these  primary 
or  space  attributes  of  body  w  dependent  largely  upon  our  "  aixtk  "  or 
mUSCUlaP  sense,  if,  therefore,  this  sense  undergo  any  diminution, 
so  will  the  space-attributes  of  body  become  less  vividly  conceived — 
the  cognition  is  but /eehly  produced.  The  seiue  of  sight  is  pre-eminently 
interwoven  with  the  muscular  mechanism  involved  in  our  perception 
of  objects :  and,  since  the  retinal  field  can  only  receive  the  impress  of 
these  dynamic  attributes  of  body  by  means  of  a  musculature,  which 
rotates  the  eyeball  and  so  disposes  the  visual  axis  suitably,  the  know- 
ledge of  such  movements,  comprising  figure,  bulk,  and  position  in  space, 
becomes  inextricably  blended  with  these  dynamic  attributes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  retijial  itnpreaaiona  are,  in  states  of 
melancholic  depression,  but  feebly  produced;  but  whether  the  mu«eu/ar 
^e/nent  of  perception  ia  first  or  simultaneously  affected,  is  an  enquiry 
of  special  interest.  And  here  we  must  distinguish  between  that  portion 
of  the  muscular  element  which  enters  into  our  higher  intellectual  con- 
cepts, and  that  grosser  factor  of  the  large  musculature  of  the  limbs,  &a., 
which  subserves  the  purpose  of  locomotion  and  coarse  movements.  The 
sense  of  muscular  contractions  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  primordial 
ideas  of  form,  size,  position,  lapses  eventually  in  consciousness  as  a  pure 
sense  of  muscular  contraction.  With  the  larger  musculature  this  is 
not  so ;  it  is  essential  that  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  their  con- 
traction, and  tension  should  be  exquisitely  registered  centrally,  as 
thereby  alone  can  we  gain  an  idea  of  their  position  in  space  apart 
from  the  sense  of  sight,  and  appreciate  the  relative  weight  of  objects 
and  the  resistance  ofi'ered  by  them.  The  unrestrained  action  of 
these  muscles  signalises  to  our  minds  the  absence  of  external  resist- 
ance, and  the  rise  in  the  muscular  sense  which  accompanies  any 
resistance  opposed  is  the  direct  measure  of  such  resistance.  Similarly, 
with  the  "  muscularity  of  thought,"  which  in  the  normal  state  ia 
of  free  and  easy  play,  the  rise  into  consciousness  of  its  primordial 
muscular  element  means  etfort,  and  at  once  suggests  to  the  mind 
the  same  notion  of  resistance  iu  the  environment.  It  is  obvious, 
we  think,  that   the    muscular   element   is   the   first  to  decline  :    for 
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coses  of  intense  grief,  as  from  &  suddea  mental  shock,  are  associated 
with  a  notable  coutraotion  of  this  sphere,  and  space  dimensions  ore 
altered  and  contracted.  This  feature  is  one  of  importance,  since  it 
clearly  points  to  the  declioe  of  the  more  FelEtlODEll  elements  ot  J 

the  perceptive  process. 

The  rolationa  of  bulk,  conBgurntion,  and  poaition  ore  recogniBuble  only  by  lbs  1 
iutcUectual  operatiuiia  □[  the  mind,  k&d  it  u  this  ioteUectual  eUnient  which  u  i 
earliest  eafeebled.      This  follows,   therefore,  thu  iii\Brae  order  of  the  evolntiOB  I 
of  psychical  powers.     MnBuular  acoaa,  which  appears  much  Ester  in  the  evolution  1 
of  the   nervous    system    than   do   the  general  or   the   specialised  sensntioDS  of  j 
aigbt,  hearing,  Ac,  is  in  morbid  states  the  first  to  succumb.     The  infant  leama 
to  appreciate  the  coloar  of  on  object  long  before  he  has  received  the  visniil  percep* 
tion  of  its  form,  bulk.  Bud  po-aitian :  he  Icsrns  to  recognise  sounds  ere  tbe  direction    I 
whence  they  proceed  establishes  the  orgsmsed  series  of  reflected  changes  in  c«rtBia<J 
nuclei  of  the  medulla,  which  enables  him  to  tarn  the  bead  and  localise  tbe  sourt 
of  sucb  sounds. 

Just  as  in    the  infant  we  trace  the  sensuous  element  of  mind  a 
preceding  in  evolution  the  relational  element,  so,    in  dissolutions  ofl 
the  nervous  system  in  the  insane,  the  inverse  order  is  followed,  and  ' 
tbe  relational  decline  before  the  sensuous  or  "  primordial  "  sensations  : 
and,  since  a  relation  can  best  be  defined  as  a  state  of  consciousness 
"  holding  togeUier  other  states  of  consciousness  "  (Herbert  Spencer),   so 
individual  conscious  states  become  dissociated  or  unrelated.     The  loss 
of  such  relational  element  implies  a  certain   degree  of  intellectual 
torpor ;   but,  as  we  shall   have   reason  to  see,   the  sense  of  volitional 
freedom,  which  is  probably  an  abstract  product  of  the  muscular  sense, 
must  in  like  manner  decline.     Our  vigorous  perception  of  the  outside 
world  depends  largely  upon  vivid  states  of  consciousness  :  our  realisa- 
tion of  such  related  states  by  muscular  sense  and  its  derivatives  may 
be  compared  to  a  mental  grasp  of  the  environment :  and,  in  direct  J 
proportion  to  the  vigour  of  sucb  grasp,  does  our  power  over  the  ei 
ronment  predominate,  and  the  resistance  of  the  latter  diminish, 
states  attended  by  decline  of  the  muscular  or  relational  element  of' 1 
mind,  therefore,  external  resistance  must  be  pari  pateu  intensified,  and.  i 
the  apparent  energy  and  freedom  of  the  tinll  restricted. 

I,et  us  analyse  this  component  of  ideation  more  thoroughly,  and  i 
shall  find  that  not  only  is  every  perception  evolved  from  a  series  of  coi 
pleic  related  states  of  consciousness,  but  that  every  concrete  perception' 
idea  is  attended  by  certain  uti'ii/ primary  states  of  consciousness  and  other 
secondary  component  impressions  which  fail  to  rise  into  consciousness,  j 
or  arc  more  or  less  revivable  or  representative.  Now  such  unconscioni  1 
components  of  an  idea  whicli  we  take,  so  to  speak,  for  granted — tbess  I 
lapsed  states  of  consciousness,  although  they  form  an  integral  cont'  1 
ponent  of  the  perception  or  ideal  I'epresentation,  are  cAif^y  tjf  mus>  I 
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1  every  oonception  of  a  sphere,  the  roll  of  the 
xis  were  induced,  the  objective  origin  of  the  perception 
of  its  form  would  be  evident :  but,  aJthough  auch  actual  muscular 
movements  do  not  occur,  jet  the  musculatures  productive  of  such 
movements  have  their  centres  innervated  by  each  sUch  perception. 
Still,  Guch  innervation  as  a  direct  muscular  state  or  sense  of  muscular 
tension  and  movement  fails,  in  health,  to  rise  into  consciousness — an 
automatic  play  calls  up  vivid  representation  of  form  and  figure  without 
any  consciousness  of  muscular  action  or  strain.  As  before  stated,  the 
frequent  repetitions  of  the  muscular  act  essential  to  the  knowledge  of 
figure,  position,  &c.,  have  eventually  resulted  in  a  lapse  of  the  same 

If,  however,  defa;/  occur  in  the  production  of  such  relational  states, 
the  statical  attributes  of  body  will  be  perceived  only  after  cODSCiOUB 
effort ;  even  actual  muscular  movement  and  the  tension  so  brought 
about  for  the  realisation  of  more  vivid  conception  of  form,  configur- 
ation, and  bulk,  will  give  that  senso  of  strange  efibrt  which  metes 
out  to  us  the  refiittlanet  of  the  environnunit.  Do  actual  muscular  move- 
ments occur  in  the  deranged  states  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
and  does  eonSCiOUS  effort  thus  arise  upon  planes  which  are  normally 
devoid  of  such  feelings !  The  melancholic  exhibits  to  a  notable  degree 
the  efibrt  which  it  causes  him  to  think,  reflect,  or  attend  to  what  is  said, 
or  to  what  he  reads.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  true  explanation  is 
due  to  mental  operations  being  reduced  in  level  so  far  as  to  establish 
conscious  efibrt  in  lieu  of  the  usual  unconscious  operations,  or  lapsed 
atates  of  consciousness  which  accompany  all  intellectual  processes.  The 
restless  movements  of  the  intellectual  eye  (in  the  artist,  poet,  Ac.},  as 
well  as  those  of  the  state  of  maniacal  excitement,  bespeak  in  the  former 
case  the  exalted  muscular  element  of  thought,  and  in  the  latter  a  highly 
reflex  excitability;  but  in  the  melancholic  these  muscles  of  relational 
life  are  usually  at  rest,  the  eye  is  fixed,  dull,  heavy,  sluggish  in  its 
movements  and  painful  in  effort,  the  eyelids  are  droop''d,  the  limbs 
motionless.  The  only  muscles  in  a  state  of  tension  are  tliose  which 
subserve  emotional,  and  not  relational  life,  viz.,  the  small  muscles  of 
expression. 

Hence,  the  failing  vigour  of  representative  states  aroused  in  simple 
perception  or  ideation,  issues  in  the  sentiment  of  objective  resistance. 
The  environment  encroaches  pari  passu  with  the  failure  of  that  faculty 
whereby  the  mind  projects  out  of  itself,  so  to  speak,  an  environment, 
or  revives  in  idea  impressions  received  from  the  environment  It  is 
the  motor  element  of  mind  which  is  here  at  fault— the  relational 
element  of  thought,  since  it  is  the  space  attributes  of  bodies  which 
are  involved.     Now,  since  in  the  apjireciation  of  these  attributes  of 
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hodj  (form,  bnlk,  &c,)  the  subject  ia  active  and  the  object  pusivB,  it 
results  that  the  njotor  constructive  element  of  the  idea  ia  the  oae  which 
Buffers.  In  other  words,  failure  in  the  muscular  element  of  thought 
has  as  its  results  on  the  subjective  side,  enfeebled  ideation  and  the 
sense  of  objective  resistance. 

With  respect  to  the  sense  of  resistance  from  the  environment,  it  u 
of  interest  to  note  its  artificial  production  in  the  reductions  of  con-  I 
aciouaness  by  the  agency  of  antesthetics.     To  any  one,  e.g.,  who  hag  1 
been  anEsthetised,  and  who  recalls  his  experiences,  say,  with  nitrous  | 
oxide,  it  must  be  obvious  how  the  environment  crowds  in  upon  o 
more  and  more,  and  how  the  ego,  or  personality  enslaved  by  its  powi 
finally  feels  that  thought  itself  is  succuiii long  to  its  resistless  advance.  I 

Restricted  Volition. — As  in  the  sphere  of  perception,  so  when 
taking  into  account  consciousness  in  its  totality,  we  likewise  find  the 
same  failure  in  those  complex  muscular  centres,  which,  in  their  adjust- 
ment  to   the    environment,  issue    in   what   we   term    conduct.      All 
volitional  act«  categorised  under  tins  head  are  the  resultants  of  many 
fiictors,  or  rather  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  many  contending 
forces.     A  certain  line  of  conduct  or  a  certain  action  being  determined    , 
upon,  presupposes  the  representation  in  conseiousnesa  of  the  several  g 
possible  lines  of  action.     This,  in  other  words,  is  equivalent  to  sayjn 
that  various  feeble  motor  excitations  are  represented  in  consciousnta 
and  that  the  stronger  the  aggregate  of  excitations  in  any  special  direo*f 
tioQ,  the  more  does  it  tend  to  issue  in  action.     Volitional  actions  arsfl 
hence  preceded  by  liasceilt  IllOtor  eXCitationS.     Such  excitation><l 
are  the  basis  of  the  act  represented  to  the  mind  in  ideas  which  mora;| 
or  less  vividly  precede  the  act  as  realised. 

In  this  conflict  volition  may  be  enfeebled  as  the  result  of  failure  ot§ 
those  initiative  emotions,  desires,  and  sentiments  which  are  in  abey- 
ance in  states  of  depression ;  or  it  may  be  convulsively  restricted  as  the 
result  of  two  opposing  antagonistic  forces,  as  when  such  groups  of 
motor  excitations  divide  the  attention  between  them,  and  the  mind 
sways  from  one  to  the  other  in  hesitation  and  doubt ;  or,  again,  suck 
motor  excitation  as  forma  the  impulse  to  action  cannot  be  definitely 
and  strongly  represented,  and  this  enfeeblement  of  muscular  t'epreaen*  1 
tfttiveness  issues  in  apathy  and  inaction. 

A  clearer  conception  of  the  resultant  phenomena  may  be  gleaned  hjM 
contrasting  the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary  or  automatic  acts.  In  the 
latter,  the  ideal  movements  have  lapsed  in  consciousness^the  stimulus, 
whatever  it  be,  is  followed  so  i-apidly  by  the  appropriate  reaction  that 
the  nascent  motor  excitations  do  not  rise  into  consciousness.  The 
start  of  surprise,  the  suddenly  assumed  attitude  of  self-defence,  the 
mechanical  movements  employed  in  conveying  food  to  the  mouth,  and  J 
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the  masticatory  actions  following  thereupon,  as  well  as  other  complex 
though  automatic  acts,  have  no  initial  motor  antecedent  represented 
onsciousness ;  yet  all  these  movements  are  exquisitely  co- 
ordinated and  rapidly  executed. 

In  the  enfoeblement  of  motor  representations  preceding  volitional 
acts  during  states  of  depression,  the  actions  themselves,  if  performedi 
are  sluggish,  mechanical,  and  devoid  of  normal  energy ;  and  heroin 
lies  the  distinction  between  healthy  automatism  and  these  abnormal 
states.  The  distinction  in  more  important  than  at  first  sight  may 
be  apparent,  for  upon  it  hingca  the  explanation  of  the  automatic 
fl%edom  of  maniacal  states,  which  implies,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on,  a  grave  and  more  serious  reduction.  The  apathy  and  sluggish 
reaction  of  melancholia  appear  in  part  due  to  this  want  of  vigorous 
motor  Teprtaentnlioii ;  the  true  characteristic  of  a  normal  and  vigorout 
mind  is  the  Vivid  realisation  in  consciousnosB  of  the  action  or  lino 
of  conduct  to  be  pursued — the  ideal  recognition  of  all  alternative 
lines  of  conduct  by  the  contrasting  faculty,  together  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  similar  actions  previously  performed,  with  the  result  aa 
affecting  the  organism. 

In  normal  states,  each  group  of  the  feelings  which  we  class  as  desirea 
and  sentiments  rapidly  tends  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  its  own  motor 
excitations:  so  rapidly  does  this  natural  attraction  of  "like  to  like"  go 
on,  that  the  contrasting  faculty  whereby  the  result  ts  obtained  appears 
often  to  act  with  incalculable  rapidity  by  a  process  which  Spencer 
calls  "automatic  segregation."  This  process  ia  impaired  in 
states  of  depression,  and  becomes  slu^sh,  feeble,  and  hesitating.  Those 
^nt  summations  of  ideal  movements  which  are  aroused  as  the  incitants 
to  volitional  acts  may  mutually  antagonise  each  other;  and  their  very 
want  of  vigour  will  of  itself  neutralise  that  distinctive  quality  which 
enables  the  one  group  to  preponderate  and  overcome  the  other  in 
KCtion. 

To  employ  a  figurative  illustration— thus  do  we  witnesB  in  the  aurgiag  tida 
advancing  upon  a  rocky  shore,  two  waves  diverging  at  an  nogle  ;  the  one,  receiving 
freih  ioipuUeB  from  minor  wavelets  which  tako  the  same  courae,  swells  into  a  riaiug 
crMt;  the  other,  receiving  no  additions,  subsides  exUaliated.  Or,  two  aooh  wavei 
of  different  size  advancing  tho  ono  upon  the  other,  the  higher,  repreaentinj;  Che 
aggregate  swing  of  nomerona  undulations,  overcomeii  and  carries  with  it  the  surging 
elMnents  of  the  weaker.  Or  again,  to  illustrate  tlie  feeble  representations  aUudod 
to,  let  lu  pictare  the  uniform  ripplets  advancing  by  thousands  on  the  surface ;  from 
waul  of  co-operatioD,  each  maintains  its  own  distance  from  the  other,  no  great  coa- 
trsatiag  aggregate  oF  movement  ia  [aitned,  collecting  to  itself  stray  pulses  oE  force, 
and  bsDce  all  ahke  come  to  the  shore  with  simitar  inaignifiuaut  results, 

Want  of  vigorous  representation,  enfeebled  contrasting  faculty  of 
thought,  antagonistic  tendencies,  or  lastly,  recession  or  restriction  of 
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those  feelings  which  normally  escite  to  voluntary  reactions,  may  onw^ 
or  all  take  part  in  that  refitriction  of  the  ego  which  we  apeak  of  as  &  I 
restrained  volition. 

Here  again,  we  have  soggeated  to  the  mind  that  ramtattet  of  the 
environment  which  inevitably  results  where  subject-consciousnesa  has 
a  diminished  range.     It   may  at  first  sight  appear  contradictory  to 
speak  of  a  Jail  in  object-consciousnesa  and  a  rwe  in  suliject-conscioua-  I 
nesB  as  issuing  in  a  sense  of  resistance  from   the  object- world,  and  a   1 
state  of  enfeebled  subjectivity;  this  is,  however,  the  c 
definitely  the  mind  conceives  of  external  realities,  the  less  vivid  their  I 
representations — the  wider  the  margin  for  doubt,  euspicion,  and  ideaji  J 
of  encroachment  from  without.     We  fail  to  graep  the  environment: 
we  do  not  knom  it,  in  the  sense  of  measuring  our  strength  against  it— 
and  hence  vie  fear  it. 

So  again,  the  enfeeblement  of  subject-consciousness  pertains  only  to  I 
that  "  feint  aggregate  of  conscious  states  which  the  vivid  aggregate' 
tends  to  draw  after  them  into  being "  {Spencer),  viz.,  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  outside  world,  and  the  representation  of  our  reactions 
upon  the  same— hence  the  faculties  of  ideation  and  volition  t 
paired.     Far  otherwise  is  it,  however,  with  the  more  sentient  element  I 
of  the  self-consciousness — that   mass   of   bodily    sensations,    visceral,  \ 
muscular,   articular,  cutaneous,  and  the  feelings   and    emotions  and   ' 
sentiments  which  in  the  aggregate  constitute  the  SBDtietlt  or  paSSive 
eg^O — it  assumes  a  concentrated  and  exaggerated  intensity,  and  this 
is  what  we  refer  to  as  the  rise  of  subject-consciousness  as  distinguished 
from    the    decline    of    object-consciousness :    a.   truly    self-HnalytlO  i 

Failure  of  Personal  Identity.— if,  now,  we  attempt  to  traca  \ 

further  the  decadence  of  mind,  in  progressive  forms  of  mental  disease,  I 
we  arrive  at  a  very  notable  stage,  and  one  of  profound  import,  when  J 
the  failure  of  object-consciousness  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  lead  to  1 
alterations  in  the  patient's  notions  of  his  relationship  to  the  outer  I 
world,  and  to  a  confusion  in  his  own  identity.*  A  considerable  diffep.  I 
ence  is  observable  in  these  cases  of  confused  identity,  but  the  more  I 
important  distinction  appears  to  exist  between 

(a)  Cases  of  transformed  identity  associated  with  general  feelings  o^l 
regard  or  good-will  to  the  outer  world,  and  a  universal  s 
being,  or,  at  all  events,  a  comp1et«  indifference  to  the  environment  j; 
and 

(ft)  Oases  where,  with  the  transformation  of  the  ego,  the  envirtm- 
ment  or  timi^go   is  also   transformed   in   the  patient's  mind  into  >   ' 

*  See  on  tbU   point  especially  Ribot,   p.    107-110:   also   Grieiinger's   JTmbil    | 
Di»ea»e»,  p.  Gl }  tf.  Spencer,  Sully. 
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ibrmidable,  encroaching,  aad  peraecntiog  foe ;  whilst  all  its  manifesta- 
tions usually  tpnd  to  call  up  a.  sense  of  repugnance  and  hostility.  The 
ego  may  exist  as  a  double  personality,  each  independent  of  the 
other,  or  the  one  swayed  by  the  other,  and  utterly  dissentient  in  their 
nature.  We  need  not  here  deal  with  these  minor  differences,  but 
rather  consider  the  development  of  the  latter  class,  where  the 
identity  is  transformed  and  the  non-ego  is  estimated  in  terms  of  the 
malign.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  at  once  to  state,  that  these  latter  forms 
appear  to  us  to  arise  out  of  the  various  melanehoUe  types  of  alienation, 
whilst  the  former  are  educta  of  the  more  purely  maniacal  affections. 

How  does  this  mysterious  transformation  arise  1  The  ego  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  vast  aggregate  of  sensations  derived  immediately  from  the 
body,  which  are  a  complexus  of  all  grades  of  sensory  manifestation, 
from  visual  and  other  special  senses  to  tactual  and  general  sense,  as 
well  as  the  far  less  definite  organic  or  visceral  sensations. 

All  those  ingoing  currents  which  arouse,  more  or  leas  definitely,  our 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  body,  its  limbs,  musculature,  and 
viscera,  conjointly  aid  in  the  elaboration  of  the  ego  or  personal  identity. 
But  the  ego  is  far  more  than  this.  We  must  associate  therewith  those 
representations  of  the  same,  and  moreover  the  "faint  aggreifate,"  as 
8pencer  terms  it,  of  states  aroused  by  presentative  cognitions  of  the 
outer  kosmoB. 

Our  sentiments,  ideas,  emotions,  as  well  as  our  memory  of  presenta- 
tive states,  all  alike  go  to  form  that  complex  elaboration — personal 
identity,  which  is  severed  sharply  from  the  "vivid  aggregate"  known 
as  the  non-ego — the  physical  in  contradistinction  to  the  physiological 
environment.  Now,  since  in  all  normal  states,  the  internal  order 
Ijears  a  definite  relationship  to  the  "outer  order"  of  things,  when 
either  of  these  is  profoundly  disturbed,  the  identity  tends  to  suffer 
considerably,  as  indicated  by  Sully.  We  are  all  acquainted  with 
transient  confusion  of  identity,  in  those  waking  states  when  we  iail  to 
realise  the  impressions  suddenly  received  from  the  environment ;  and 
were  the  latter  completely  and  suddenly  transformed,  we  should  fail 
to  restore  immediately  the  balance  necessary  to  re-establish  our  own 
identity. 

So,  when  the  internal  mechanism  is  deranged,  and  the  orderly 
relationship  of  inner  to  outer  kosmos  is  confused,  personal  identity  is 
apt  correspondingly  to  suffer.  Wo  have  already  seen  how  this  may 
occur  in  the  progressive  failure  of  object-consciousness, 

The  fulure  to  appreciate  external  relationships,  again,  is  associated 
with  that  gathering  gloom,  that  sense  of  outward  resistance,  fear,  and 
insecurity  of  the  non-ego  already  alluded  to.  Impressions  from  the 
outer  world  fail  to  arouse  the  normal  representative  states  of  cogni- 
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tjon,  but  aid  iii  the  wetling-up  of  the  emotional  life  of  the  subject,  and 
it  is  from  this  latter  source  that  falsifications  Of  SCDSe  arise. 

Ab  Bubject^onBciousnesa  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced  with 
failure  of  object-consciousness,  &1I  impreaaions  alike,  received  from  the 
non-ego,  become  the  pabulum  for  the  growth  of  an  all-pervading 
egoism.  The  subject  brooda  over  his  multiform  and  novel  feelings- 
morbid  introspection  and  egoistic  musings  replace  the  healthy 
altruistic  feelings  and  sentiments  :  and,  since  the  emotional  life  is 
itself  in  part  the  origin  of  representative  cognitions  of  the  outer  kosmos, 
10  onl  of  this  gource  Mere  jioio  arise  faI»ificatio7is  of  the  environment. 

The  pervading  gloom,  the  sense  of  objective  restriction,  and  the 
emotional  states  so  aroused,  attract  to  themselves  like  gronpings  of 
ideas— "attempts  at  explanation,"  as  Griesinger  has  it ;  and  thia 
stat*  progressing,  tends  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  a  nOW 
nexus  of  ideas  correlated  to  impressions  received  from  without,  in 
lieu  of  the  old  and  normal  relationships  pre-existing.  It  would  he  a 
fallacy  to  assume  that  the  falsifications  of  the  environment  precede  the 
emotional  disturbance,  or  that  delusions  of  persecution  beget  gloomy 
and  malignant  passions — this  would  really  invert  the  actual  sequence 
of  phenomena.  A  gloomy  emotional  background  begets  a  gloomy 
interpretation  of  the  non-ego,  and  all  delusions  of  persecution 
begot  in  Like  manner  out  of  disordered  emotional  states. 

Such  trsnslatioiu,  if  we  may  so  speak,  from  emotioaal  reolma  to  the  reaJiOB  of 
thought  are,  even  in  normal  states  of  montiil  life,  of  frequent  oecarrence:  they 
peculiarly  charactemc  the  poetic  faculty,  and  distingmsh  the  parely  emotional  and 
imaginalive  from  the  intellectual  type  of  mind ;  bat,  where  such  emotional  ii 
to  thought  are  io  themselves  the  product  of  morbid  action,  the  intellectn*!  remit  J 
of  Huch  operations  is  liable  to  be  delusive  and  fklie.  The  more  immtdiate  oi 
as  we  may  term  those  which  arc  the  result  of  pure  intetlcctnal  operatioDB,  t 
siated  by,  or  only  associated  with,  emotional  states,  are  more  subordinate  to 
accurate  laws  of  logic;  the  more  mediate  coocepts,  emotionally  derived,  are  Icm 
susceptible  to  such  exactitude  of  classifying  and  groaping.  Such  concepts,  in  the 
morbid  states  now  under  consideration,  are  utterly  illogical,  uaclassifiable,  fmg- 
mentary,  and  betray  but  the  diyeela  membra  of  a  once  raUansI  mind.  It  appears 
to  as  that  such  distinctioos  botwceo  the  immediate  aod  the  mediate  knowledge, 
BO  acquired  in  the  case  of  the  insane,  are  all-important  in  our  conception  of  the 
genesis  of  these  morbid  conditions  of  the  ego. 

We  have  been  tracing  in  these  mental  operations  the  transformation 
of  the  environment  to  the  alien's  mind :  out  of  the  old  tissue,  by  a 
species  of  rearrangement  and  reconstruction,  is  woven  a  fabric  repre- 
senting to  him  the  reality  of  external  things,  and  which  to  him  is  tha 
oTily  reality,  but,  to  hie  former  state  of  sanity,  is  an  utter  falsification. 
Since  this  morbid  concept  is  projected  out  as  the  actual  kosmos,  and 
since  internal  order  must  correspond  to  the  external,  so  a  transfor- 
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matiou  of  the  ego  itself  responds  to  this  altered  state — the  former 
identity  is  lost  and  replaced  by  the  new. 

And  here  we  have  an  explication  of  that  newly-aCQuiped  fifeedODl, 
which,  at  this  juncture,  appears  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the  monO' 
maniac.  No  longir  are  phenomena  in  the  outer  world  laboriouslj 
investigated  and  subordinated  to  rigid  laws  Of  logic  and  of  science — 
tbcy  pass,  as  through  a  magic  crucible,  the  morbid  tissue  of  bis  brain, 
aikd  are  transformed  in  accordance  with  no  objective  laws,  but  take 
their  colour  wholly  from  the  morbid  emotional  states  present.  Self- 
creations  arise  with  wondrous  celerity  and  of  protean  form ;  and  the 
morbid  imagination  conjures  up  fantastic  groupings  utterly  devoid  of 
coherence  and  objective  reality.  A  feeling  of  new  freedom  replaces 
the  old  one  of  restriction  and  aggression  by  the  enviroomeut,  and  the 
ego  is  conaequpntly  endowed  with  new  faculties,  new  powers — becomes 
a  mighty  potentate  or  a  god.  Still,  the  environment  is  indelibly 
stamped  with  the  malign  character  which  the  former  emotional  state 
fostered,  and  it  is  only  in  late  stages  of  the  malady  that  such  realisa- 
tion of  a  new-got  freedom  entirely  effaces  the  enmity  of  the  non-ego 
&om  the  mind. 

Like  ail  sudden  and  extensive  transformations  of  mind,  the  change 
thus  delineated  must  be  accompanied,  as  Griesinger  has  indicated,  by 
great  emotional  disturbance,  "as  the  results  of  the  conflict  between  the 
old  and  the  new."  He  says,  referring  to  the  new  sensations  and 
instincts  which  become  generated  : — 

"At  tint  these  atsud  opposei)  to  the  old  /  in  the  chuwjter  of  a  foreign  i/um,  often 
•xeiting  aiDuemenb  awl  fear.  Frequently  their  forcible  entrunoe  into  the  whole 
•pfaete  of  the  perception  U  leU  u  if  it  were  the  possesaion  of  the  old  I  by  an 
oliKiire  tuid  irreiiatililc  power,  uid  the  fuct  of  such  forcible  posaesHiou  in  expressed 
by  fantaetic  iamges.  But  this  ilaplieity,  this  uouflict  of  the  old  I  nj^niaet  the  new 
inodeqUBte  gioups  of  ideas,  in  always  luicompanied  by  ptunfiil  opposing  oensatiooa, 
by  einolibiial  sluto,  and  by  viulent  eiuutions."  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  differ  from  the  above  statement,  in  regarding 
the  emotional  perturbation  not  as  the  outcome  of  the  "  conflict  between 
the  old  and  the  new  ego,"  since  it  appears  more  in  accord  with  the 
sequence  of  the  phenomena  to  regard  the  morbid  emotional  storm  of 
this  period  as  being  the  direct  origin  of  the  newly-generated  identity. 

Reductions  such  as  ensue  from  nervous  dissolutions  alone,  can  scarcely 
explain  the  phenomena  with  which  we  meet:  we  must,  in  addition, 
suppose  a  process  of  re-integration  to  ensue. 

The  level  to  whii.h  the  mental  Hie  is  reduced  is  still  one  of  active, 
nascent,  mental  lile,t  and,  like  all  such  nascent  life,  is  accompanied  by 

•  "MenUl  DiseaBes."  %/.  S:r..  p.  60. 

f  Dr.  Hnghlings-Jnoksou  has  repeatedly  insiated  upon  the  negative  and  positive 
FMnltB  of  epileptic  seizures. 
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motional  disturbance.  Even  in  tliese  morbid  minds  thi 
reason  to  suppose  tliat  the  aarae  procesB  does  not  proceed,  which  we 
assume  to  occur  in  profound  sleep,  where  the  rf-ensri/i'siTi*/  in  planes, 
vhile  the  individual  is  for  the  time  unconsciouE,  still  proeeeds,  and 
so  mental  potentialities  nre  unconsciously  acquired.  So  also  in  the 
monomaniac,  though  the  activities  be  those  of  lower  planes,  still  they 
indicate  developmental  activities,  and  those  groups  of  sensations 
and  ideas  are  conserved  which  are  the  fittest  to  survive :  irrational 
as  may  be  the  beliefs,  inconsistent  the  new  concepts  with  the  actual 
truth,  still,  as  Hughlings-Jacksoa  indicates,  they  are  the  best  possible 
in  the  patii^nt's  state  of  reduction.* 

As  the  tide  of  intellectual  life  retires,  so  does  it  well-up  into  emotioi 
states;  but  such  emotional  wave  must  have  its  rebound,  and  this£ 
expressed  in  the  re-integration  which  pervades  the  mental  organism 
with  fresh  ideas  and  concepts;  and  when  such  groups  acquire  acertain 
definite  cohesion  amongst  themselves,  we  have  the  g^enesiS  Of  ft 

new  identity. 

It  ia  only  at  an  advanced  stage  of  dissolution  that  this  ti 
mntion  of  the  ego  can  occur — we  may  safely  assert  that  cxtensii 
connections  between  distant  nervous  mechanisms  must  be  deranged 
dissolved,  ere  that  failure  of  association  of  ideas  could  occur  whick' 
always  precedes  this  morbid  change.  Fresh  connections  probably 
arise,  through  the  newly-forced  channels  of  the  emotional  wave,  and 
new  centres  of  internal  cohesion  are  begot  and  evolve  the  fresh 
association  of  ideas  of  the  transformed  ego. 

And  here  we  might  note  what  we  shall  later  on  deal  with  more 
fully — viz.,  those  transformations  of  the  personality  which  characterise 
certain  critical  or  climacteric  periods  of  life — notably  that  of  puberty. 
It  can  readily  be  conceived  how  powerfully  the  mental  life  is  aSected 
by  the  re -integration  of  the  new  encroaching  sensatlous  into  &esfa 
instincts,  desires,  impulses ;  or  as  at  the  menopause  by  the  ablation, 
to  speak,  of  one  of  the  strongest  iustincts  of  the  nervous  constitution, 
the  sexual.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that,  at  these  criticai^' 
periods,  the  risk  to  the  mental   integrity  should  be  great,  or  th»t» 

*  Wo  are  prone,  by  the  loose  phrnt^eology  of  couiraon  life,  to  regard  the  subjeo 
tive  119  a  pfiriiianeut  iMissoBflion — to  sjHsak  of  our  mind  as  a  something  beyond  dia 
simple  active  coutcnts  of  the  moment  oud  as  the  accumnlated  pnycbical  activity 
of  our  total  existence ;  as  if  thougbts  could  be  buttled-up  pennauently  and 
nnchangeably.  It  ia  the  material  Bnbstratum  of  tbon^ht — the  organised  nervous 
plexuses — which  represents  the  peruianent  and  the  puteutial  revivaHlities  of  lormec 
exporienoea,  ftH  Herbert  Spencer  snya  ; — "Just  ua  the  eitemal 
oontinucB  to  exist  smid  traosiCury  appearauces,  so  the  intertial 

it  aniid  transitory  ideas." — Priuciplet  of  Ptj/c/iology,  p.  tSS. 
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in  many  subjects,  permanent  damage  should  ensue  1  So  interwoven 
are  these  instincts  with  the  whole  fabric  of  mind,  that  a  complete 
transformation  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings  follows,  as  the  result 
of  such  incorporation.  Obscure  longings  and  yearnings,  imperfect, 
indefinite  perceptions,  emotional  surgings  which  have  no  obvious  origin 
or  purpose,  characterise  a  period  of  perturbation  of  the  mental  life, 
which  may  readily  lead  to  misdirected  efforts  or  morbid  impulse  and 
disease.* 

The  PhysiolOgrical  Aspect. — In  dealing  with  states  of  mental 
depression,  did  we  attempt  anything  like  an  artificial  division  of  this 
class  of  the  vesania?,  it  would  appear  to  us  more  important  to  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  morbid  processes  to  which  they  are  traced,  when- 
ever such  processes  can  with  justice  be  assumed.  It  is  clear  that  the 
symptomatic  indications  of  the  so-called  varieties  of  melancholia  point 
not  so  much  to  a  fundamental  distinction  in  their  essential  nature  as 
to  one  in  their  mode  of  origin :  they  indicate  quantitative  as  well 
as  qualitative  variations  in  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and,  hence,  are  roughly  divisible  into  groups,  comprising 
those  which  arise  from  direct  disturbance  of  the  blood-current,  and 
those  which  are  induced  in  the  nervous  tissues  primarily. 

Two  groups  stand  strongly  contrasted  here :  the  one,  in  which  a 
defective  cerebral  circulation  is  the  more  pronihieiit  feature  ;  the 
other  in  which  an  acute  nutritional  anomaly  of  the  nerve-centres 
expresses  itself  in  still  more  unmistakable  symptoms.  A  further 
group  may  be  constituted  by  the  various  qualitative  variations  of 
the  blood- plasma — tOXaBmia,  *fec. — a  group  conveniently  placed 
between  the  two  former.  It  will  at  once  be  evident  that  this  is  a 
very  arbitrary  grouping,  the  one  condition  being  often  associated 
with  the  other  —  nay,  evolved  out  of  the  other.  Thus,  defective 
circulation  leads  eventually  to  grave  nutritional  anomalies,  so  that 
the  symptoms  of  the  first  group  may  pass  into  those  of  the  third, 
although  the  usual  result  is  not  its  passage  into  the  acute  but  into 
chronic  forms  of  nutritional  impairment.  Again,  quantitative  and 
qualitative  variations  of  the  blood,  affecting  centric  nutrition,  may 
co-exist,  whilst  such  nutritional  disturbance  of  the  norve-centres  reacts 
again  upon  their  blood-supply.  Yet  this  inter-dependence  of  func- 
tionally related  systems,  although  it  renders  any  sharp  demarcation 
into  separate  groups  impossible,  docs  not  impair  the  practical  value 
of  a  division  into  the  three  groups,  since  it  always  holds  good  that 
we  may  clearly  distinguish  those  affections  in  which  the  ^>7*omiwen^ 
indication  is  that  of  simple  depressed  circulation^  from  a  state  in  which 


*  See  on  thia  sabject  the  section  on  the  '*  Insanities  of  the  Period  of  Pubes- 
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the  vitiated  ijtwiity  of  the  blood  chieHj  appeals  to  us,  and  lu 
from  those  grave  affectioriB  in  which  acute  and  chrorne  mtlritio 
anomaliet  are  the  chief  factors  concerued. 

States  of  defective  circulation  will  comprise  all  the  simpler  forms 
melancholia  characterised  by  lowered  cerebral  activity.  Excitatioid 
iroDi  the  environment  do  not  arouse  the  norma!  reaction ;  they  a 
sluggishly  transmitted,  slowly  elaborated,  and  wholly  fail  to  i 
with  due  vigour  or  purposive  result.  The  registry  of  all  imprcssioi 
is  faint  or  imperfect,  the  latent  pcrioil  prolonged,  the  reaction-tin 
delayed. 

The  very  earliest  signs  preceding  genuine  pathological  depress!^ 
are  really  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  ann'mia  and  nervous  exfaaustioi 
The  cerebral  functions  are  torpid,  there  is  diminished  activity  botq 
of  the  impressive  and  of  the  expressive  realms  of  the  cortex,  as  aboT^ 
described,  and  negative  states  predominate  throughout.  The  fiubjec 
is  heavy,  languid,  sleepy;  frequent  yawning  occurs — not  the  : 
a  more  advanced  stage;  intellectual  etforts  arn  oppressi\'e,  and  thought 
becomes  dreary,  monotonous,  and  painful.  If  the  warnings  thus  afforded 
be  disregarded,  there  arises  the/ieqtien(  pecUPrenCB  of  a  painful  Idea, 
oceaeional  SCHSOry  hallucination,  sleeplessness,  all  indicative  of 
a  commencing  pathological  change — of  impaired  centric  nutrition. 
In  the  earlier  stage,  where  warning  is  not  taken,  and  where,  despite 
such  clear  evidence  of  cerebral  exhaustion,  the  brain  is  still  made  to 
do  its  daily  round  of  duty,  in  a  state  utterly  inadequate  for  such  exer- 
tion, unless  absolute  rest  bo  here  enjoined,  the  next  step  will  certainly 
issue  in  pathological  depression.  The  morbid  nature  of  thi 
change  is  sufficiently  evident  in  the  fact,  that  the  diurnal  cycles  i 
nutritional  rhythm  are  frequently  inverted,  or  at  least  gravely  d 
turbed. 

Viewed  from  the  mental  aspect,  the  highest  psychical  operations  « 
first  enfeebled:  abstract  thought  becomes  oppressive  or  impossifal 
attention  impaired  or  restricted ;  sensations  are  less  vivid,  and  { 
ception  is  incomplete  or  wanting  in  detail  or  imaginative  vigour — 
representative  faculty  especially  being  enfeebled.  Apathy  and  in^ 
ference  to  the  sui-roundings,  associated  with  painful  gloom,  pervade 
the  mind,  betraying  the  decline  of  object-consciousness  and  the  rise 
of  subject-consciousness.  *  In  these  states,  the  reaction  on  the  outer 
world  may  be  characterised  by  fitful  irritability,  impatient  conduct, 
sluggish,  mechanical  actions,  or  by  entire  suppression  of  volitional 
initiative-     Both  sensorial  and  motorial  functions  arc  sluggish  or  in 


*  So  tlie  converse  of  »n  ovor-Bctive  circulatiun  roveaU  itself 
activity — often  in  eictraordinarily  vivid  mRmories.  This  we  boi 
the  use  of  certain  drags,  us  oiiimii,  hMhiah,  Sc. — (Ribot,  Op.  t 


1  increased  cerebral 
in  fevera,  also  after 
t.,  p.  IBS). 
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abeyftnee,  and  the  functions  of  organic  life  are  all  depressed.  The 
vitality  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  being  largely  dependent  upon  the 
activity  of  the  nervous  centres,  nnist  necessarily  suffer  when  this 
important  regulative  system  is  deranged  ;  the  condition  is  truly  one 

of  devitalisatlon— life  is  carried  on  at  a  lower  level. 

Should  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-centres  suffer  materialli/,  a  fresh 
series  of  symptoms  is  aroused :  illusory  states  and  hallucinations 
distract  the  attention — tho  mental  pain  and  disquiet  is  intensified 
thereby  ;  apathy  and  indittereuce  may  be  replaced  by  timidity,  fiight, 
or  terror ;  and  tho  reaction  becomes  expressive  of  such  emotional 
states — ^restlesa  movement  and  agitated  demeanour  replacing  the  former 
negative  condition.  All  this  indicates  impaired  nutrition  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  owing  to  the  defective  supply  of  blood;  the  nerve-cells,  im- 
jioverisbeil,  exchange  their  normal  functional  irritability  for  an  exag- 
gerated abnormal  expIosiveneSS,  and  fitful  irregular  discharges 
replace  the  rhythmic  outHow  of  thu  nervous  discharges  which  regulate 
the  subordinate  centres  and  relational  apparatus  of  animal  life. 

These  nutritional  anomalies  reach  thi.'ir  climax  in  tho  third  group  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  exploslve  or  fulminating  psychoseS. 
These  affections  are  characterised  by  the  suddenness  and  explosive 
nature  of  the  nervous  discharge,  which  relieves  the  pent-up  and  accumu- 
lating energy  of  highly  unstable  centres.  In  lieu  of  the  equable 
rhythm  of  discharge  and  repair,  corresponding  to  the  wants  of  the 
organism,  and  adapting  it  to  its  environment,  there  is  disproportionate 
accumulation  of  energy ;  the  centres  are  brought  up  to  a  degree  of  high 
nutritional  instability,  and  the  least  excitant,  however  trivial,  may, 
like  the  spark  to  the  fulminate,  issue  in  an  explosion  of  serious  inten- 
sity.    The  nerve  pulse  is  irregular,  fitful,  intermittent. 

This  group  comprises  certain  varieties  of  so-called  impUlsiVO 
insanity — the  honiicidal  and  suicidal — tho  subjects  of  epileptic 
neuroses,  and  affections  arising  at  the  cliniacteric  cycles. 

The  cortical  expanse  of  the  cerebral  be  mi  spheres  is  certainly 
the  site  of  the  highly  repi-csentative  and  re- representative  opera- 
tional a  defective  circulation  here  results  in  a  genuine  Starvation 
of  the  nerve-elements.  How  does  this  starvation  betray  itself  I 
In  replying  to  this  enquiry  let  us  briefly  refer  to  the  case  of  the 
physiological  appetites  for  food,  ic,  and  parallelise  them  with  the 
case  in  point :  we  shall  then  find  that  all  animal  appetites  are  de- 
pendent upon  two  essential  factors  :  — 

(a.)  The  reception  of  peripheral  excitations  by  a  centric  register. 

(i.)  The  supply  of  blood  to  this  centre. 

Thus,  the  sense  of  hunger  is  the  indication  of  a  want  of  this  due 
excitation  of  the  peripheral  nerves  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  ; 
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sad  for  its  alleviatioii  tbe  centres  must  receive  impreesiona  1 
created.  But  excitatioa  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  vagus,  produi 
by  any  mechanical  contact  other  than  hy  the  ingestio 
«uflicE!s  to  restore  the  nutritive  equilibrium  of  the  nerve-centres  t 
porarily.  Tlie  rhythmic  pulse  of  excitations  thus  transmitted  t 
*entrma  calls  up  the  increased  vascular  flux  associated  with  all  1 
funotionising — and  thus,  these  two  agencies  comhine  to  raise  1 
nerve-elements  into  their  normal  physiological  condition  of  satiety. 
The  reinstatement  of  molecular  equilibrium  in  the  centric  nerve-cells 
depends  not  alone  upon  the  transmission  of  the  physio loyical  stimuli, 
liut  also  upon  the  cvUaleral  jloie  of  blond  to  t/ie  part.  Ho  as  rogards 
the  special  senses — the  abolition  of  the  usual  afferent  impressioiiB 
begets  a  condition  which  is  truly  a  pathological  hunger.  Strikingly  is 
tliis  the  cose  with  the  sense  ot  Itearimj:  depression  of  spirits  is  . 
marked  phenomenon  iu  suddenly-induced  deafness,  partial  or  com- 
plete. The  depression  so  induced  we  regard  as  a  genuine  Instance  q. 
sensorial  hunger— as  the  expression  of  starvation  of  the  nerve- 
thua  deprived  of  the  normal  ingoing  currents. 

damcneas  and  monotony  of  sensory  impressions  produce  identicfl 
states:  and  the  want  of  "a  change"  is  nothing  more  tha 
preasion  of  this  physiological  hunger  of  the  nerve-centres. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  highly  representative  the  special-Benat] 
tin;ulty  is  in  its  evolution — the  leng  depejufent  is  it  in  this  respect  upon 
preaentative  excitations ;  and  thus  the  sense  of  night,  when  similarly 
affected,  fails  to  indicate  in  the  same  notable  degree  a  corresponding 
tlepreasion  of  the  emotions — idealising  or  centric  uiitiation.  s 
pletely  supplementing  the  loss  that  the  results  are  far  different :  yet>.4 
the  sphere  of  such  operations  is  in  itself  implicated,  if  the  i 
mechanisms  initiating  ropreseutative   processes  are   starved   out  hy 
deliciency  of  blood,  then  there  is  begotten  a  corresponding  hunger  of  the 
brain-cell.     For,  cerebi-al  activity  in  these  realms  being  restricted,  a 
ahown  in  the  poverty  of  active  ideation  and  thought,  there  is  an  arrest  at 
diffusion-currents  provocative  of  the  pleasurable  emotional  states  w 
always  accompany  healthy  energising  of  these  centres.    Correapoudin 
therefore,  to  the  dreariness  of  thought  iu  cojjiiitive  realms, 
in  the  region  of  feeling  such  painful  mental  depression  B 
with  what  we  should  term  the  hunger  of  the  brain  celL 

Again,  those  ganglionic  structures  which  are  the  regulative  cent! 
for  the  organs  of  vegetative  life,  subserve  the  wants  of  the  ayst 
through  the  agency  of  an  inscrutable  law  of  nutritional  rhythitf 
differing  for  each  organ  concerned :  yet,  whether  we  consider  I 
ganglia  connected  with  the  visceral  sensations,  or  those  which 
«pi-peripheral  excitations,  as  those  of  the  special  senses — i,e.,  n 
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'  pliysiologicftl  stijnoii  are  continiiouslj'  received,  or  liaTe  interT«i* 
of  some  dnratiou,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  tfae  licnrt,  are  equable  and 
ppTiodic — in  all  cases  alike,  the  excitation  of  such  ceutres  tlependB 
much  in  its  degree  upon  a  due  supply  of  blood  to  the  part ;  unless 
this  be  the  case,  the  centre,  exhausted  by  discharge  and  not  rmovvted 
by  due  nutritional  flux,  must  lose  in  its  exejtttbility. 

Further,  tljis  exhaustion  means  a  wenkeiting  nftlyit  euitinciatipt.  K^nitjf 
which  arouses  correlative  centres,  and  which  is  the  physical  basis  «f 
ideal  association.  In  like  manner,  the  directive  agency  of  aach  exy 
hausted  centres  must  bo  enfeebled,  and  the  blending  of  impressions 
and  asBociated  states  into  the  "  serial  line  of  thought "  (S/ir»cer) 
must  be  correspondingly  enfeebled.  As  we  eha!!  see  furthw  on, 
this  weaving  of  the  crude  material  into  forma  of  thotight  becomes  a 
grpttter  and  yet  greater  efurt ;  "  gaag'lionic  friCtion,"  as  Romanes 
aptly  terms  it,  becomes  arrestive  of  the  higher  processes  of  thought, 
and  this  resistance  in  the  intfilUclunl  spherr  is  associated  with  a 
diHu-sion  towards  (he  morp  purely  eniolionnl  iiphfrc. 

Painful  and  Pleasurable  Mental  States.— Since  these  Btatw 

form  so  important  an  element  in  conditions  of  mental  depression  and 
exaltation,  it  will  repay  us  here  to  summarise  brieily  our  views  ns  to 
their  nature. 

Mental  pain  has  been  defined  as  the  result  of  vmier-aelion  or  Mwf- 
aetitm — its  antithesis,  pleasure,  linding  a  place  midway  between  tfa«» 
extremes ;  as  though,  we  might  say  figuratively,  an  ocean  of  sluggish 
waters  and  of  stormy  billows  lay  on  each  side  respectively,  with  a  Mid- 
region  of  rippling  sun-lit  wavelets.  We  think  this  drtinitiou  fiiiis — 
undcr-actioii  certainly  leads  to  apathy  and  torpor — over-action  to  all  the 
varions  grades  of  painful  mental  states;  yet,  the  essence  of  this  mental 
pain  is  surely  not  over-action,  but  pent-Up  activity.  Mental  pain 
varies  in  degree  from  mild  indefinite  gloom  up  to  extremes  of  anguish 
and  despair,  in  which  restricted  volition  is  replaced  by  agitated  anci 
frenzied  moveuient.  Now,  immediately  the  sphere  of  afijecl-cofitcimu- 
wt»g  declines  in  functional  activity,  the  minv-g  quantity  of  the  one  sphere 
becomes  the  plug  quantity  of  the  other ;  which,  in  physiological  terms, 
implies  that  ingoing  Rer%'ous  currents  which  normally  would  arouse 
appropriate  reactions  in  the  intellectual  and  motor  realms,  become 
(lifTusf^  in  the  realms  of  feeling  and  emotion :  what  is  lost  for  per- 
ception is  gained  in  feeling.  The  restricted  accumulation  of  energy 
is  surely  at  the  basis  of  states  of  mental  pain.  If  we  aUude  to  such 
states  as  the  result  of  under-aetion,  the  under-action  is  distinctly  that 
of  the  higher  planes,  whilst  there  is  a  corresponding  turplvs  of  activitij 
aroused  in  the  subordinate  planes  of  feeling  and  emotion.  The  so- 
called  states  of  ooer-aciion,  again,  are  similar  conditions  more  d^niiek/ 
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expressed — the  over-action  being  that  of  the  recipient,  afferent,  or 
pressive  sphew,  with,  a  corresponding  under-aotion  of  the  efferent, 
intellectual,  and  expressive  sphere^in  fact,  all  grades  of  mental  pain 

are  dependent  upon  over-action  on  the  impressive  and  restricted 
activity  on  the  expressive  plane. 

In  normal  states,  ingoing  currents,  or  impressions  centrally  initiated, 
are  translated  into  realms  of  motor  activity  or  high  intellectual  phi 
in  states  of  mental    pain,  such   translation   is   restricted,  and   : 
activities  expend  their  energy  in  those  diffused  spreading  dischai 
which  are  the  correlatives  of  emotional  conditions. 

We  find  pleasterable  states  invariably  associated  with  the  translatii 
oi /edinJi  into  tltmii/ht  and  action:  we  likewise  llnd  patn/ul  men* 
states  associated  with  the  surging  tide  of  feeling  vainly  struggling 
burst  the  barriers,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  under  the  varied  forms 
intellectual  or  muscular  activities :  yet,  we  lind  all  degrees  of  the  lattei 
from  that  of  high-strung  emotional  potentiiility,  down  to  those  minoTj 
states  where  feeling  is  expressed  in  terms  of  gejieral  gloom  or  irritable 
impatience  and  fretfulness — passing,  in  fact,  towards  states  where  feel- 
ing as  a  higher  emotional  state  seems  well-nigh  abolished,  and  passive 
indifference  and  apathy  indicate  a  purely  negative  state  of  mind.  Thi 
latter  cannot  be  comprised  under  the  head  of  states  of  mental 
however  consistently  they  may  be  classed  as  states  of  mental  dt 


The    Reaction-Time   in   Melancliolia.— Any  estimate  of 

reaction-time  in  health  or  disease  must  take  acconnt  of 
possible  soui'ces  of  error  ;  and  such  fallacies  are  but  intensified  when 
<lcaling  with  the  insane  mind,  A  large  proportion  of  the  insaiie  do 
not,  of  course,  admit  of  such  methods  of  examination ;  and  even 
amongst  such  aa  cheerfully  respond  to  experimentation,  a 
proportion  are  likely  to  falsify  results  from  individual  peculiaritii 
and  the  nnpredicable  vagaries  of  the  insane ;  delusional 
this  connection  tJie  most  doubtful  subjects.  Where  the  reducti( 
involve  much  impairment  of  memory,  or  profound  mental  torpor,  t1 
test  of  reaction-time,  however  taken,  is  perfectly  futile  and  unreliabl 
and  it  is  only  in  those  instances  of  iiici/neTit  mental  derajigemerU,  whi 
the  intellectual  o}>erati<yng  are  not  groasli/  involved,  that  a 
in  the  energy  of  cerebral  reflex  can  be  regarded  as  of  important 


In  applying  the  test,  the  patient  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  n 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  experiment,  and  this  con  fretjuently  be  doi 
with  great  success,  by  a  little  tact,  even  in  serious  cases  of  melancholia 
depression,    or  acute  maniacal  outbursts.      Each  subject  should  I 
repeatedly  tested  short  of  actual  fatigue  ;  and  no  average  struck  of  ti 
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rapidity  of  reaction  from  less  than  ItoerUy  trials.  In  our  own  experi- 
ments with  the  insane  we  have  restricted  ourselves  to  the  estima- 
tion of  the  total  time  required  for  reaction  to  the  stimulus  of  sound 
or  light;  and  have  not  attempted  to  investigate  the  more  complex 
reaction-time  of  a  more  involved  process.  We  have  employed  one  of 
the  instruments  devised  by  Mr.  Galton  for  anthropometric  experi- 
ments, and  found  it  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose. 

The  general  results,  so  far  obtained,  would  indicate  a  decided  prolon- 
gation of  the  reaction-time  in  many  forms  of  insanity.  Simple  affective 
forms — as  in  melancholic  depression  or  maniacal  excitement  of  a 
simple  nature — ^as  well  as  insanity,  the  outcome  of  alcoholism,  or  of 
epilepsy,  and  associated  with  general  paralysis — were  made  the  subjects 
of  enquiry.  In  none  of  these  were  the  results  more  strikingly  uniform 
than  in  alcoholic  forms  of  insanity,  where,  after  eliminating  every 
probable  source  of  fallacy,  the  reaction  to  an  optic  stimulus  was  almost 
invariably  delayed,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  reaction  to  the  acoustic 
stimulus  was  likewise  involved.  None  of  the  patients  tested  suffered 
from  any  serious  degree  of  dementia,  such  as  would  have  prevented 
their  fully  entering  into  the  interest  of  the  trial. 

In  general  paralysis  also,  the  same  delay  in  reaction  occurred,  but 
for  such  cases  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  series  of  experiments  as 
given  in  the  section  treating  of  these  forms  of  derangement.  Here 
we  more  particularly  desire  to  record  the  results  obtained  from  the 
subjects  labouring  under  melancholic  depression,  simple  or  otherwise. 
In  the  following  table  we  have  contrasted  the  results  obtained  from  a 
series  of  individuals  presumed  to  be  healthy,  and  from  the  subjects  of 
more  or  less  acute  melancholic  depression  : — 

Reaction-Time  in  Health  and  Disease. 


Aconatio  Stimulua. 

Optio  StimoloB. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Self, 

.      13 

•16 

XV.     M.y       .... 

.      15 

•17 

JL.  M.,     .... 

.    •le 

•18 

K.  L. ,    .         *         .         . 

.      13 

•21 

D.  A,   . 

.     -16 

•21 

R.  W.,  Simple  Melancholia ^  . 

•29 

•30 

M,    1j.,               ,,                                ,y 

.     ^22 

•25 

S.  W.,  Climacteric  Mtlanchu 

Ita^    . 

.      29 

•29 

J.  W.,  Hypochondriacal  ,, 

.     -23 

•24 

G.  A.,  Delusional             „ 

.     -20 

•26 

\j,  J\..          .,                      •• 

.     -14 

•24 

With  the  above  we  also  contrast  the  results  given  in  a  table  by 
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von  Kries  and  Auerbach,  embracing  the  investigations  of  several 
observers  * : — 

Observer.  Acoustic  Stlmulos.  Optical  Stimulns. 

Sec  Sec. 

Hirsch, 0  149  0*200 

Haakel, 0151  0*225 

Donders, 0180  0*188 

VonWittich,         ....  0182  0194 

Wundt, 0*128  0175 

Exncr, 01360  0  1506 

Auerbach, 0*122  0*191 

Von  Kries, 0120  0*193 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  observations  on  healthy  subjects,  that 
whereas  from  -^^  to  -^^  of  a  second  formed  the  limit  of  variability 
for  acoustic  stimuli,  and  y^^  to  -^^j^  for  visual  stimuli— m  the  insane, 
the  former  is  only  exceptionally  below  y-^^,  and  the  latter  rises  from 
tVf  ^^  Tinr  ^^  *  second.  In  healthy  states  the  reaction  to  visual 
stimuli  is  slower  than  to  acoustic  impressions  : — 

There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  reaction-time  of  sight  is  necessarily 
longer  than  that  of  hearing  or  touch,  on  account  of  the  photo-chemical  nature  of 
its  more  immediate  stimulus.  One  observer  (von  Wittich)  has  even  gone  so  far  a» 
to  conjecture  that  the  speed  of  conduction  in  the  optic  nerve  is  less  than  that  of 
the  other  nerves  of  sense;  it  is  rather  to  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  latent 
time  of  the  sensory  end-apparatus,  and  of  the  cerebral  processes  by  which  sensory 
impulses  pass  over  into  motor  impulses  is  different  {Lad(!).f 

The  prolongation  of  the  reaction-time  in  cases  of  insanity  gevierallyy 
would  indicate  a  special  impairment  in  the  visual  as  contrasted  with 
the  auditory  sphere :  both  are  often  involved  ;  but,  the  former  often 
suffers  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter,  it  being  frequently  observed 
that  a  subject  who  responds  readily  and  nonnally  to  an  acoustic 
stimulus,  exhibits  notable  delay  in  the  response  to  a  visual  stimulus. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  agreement  with  Professor  Ladd  that 
the  distinction  in  reaction-time  for  these  two  kinds  of  stimuli  is  due, 

not  to  a  different  rate  of  Conduction,  but  to  the  different  latent 
period  of  end-  and  centric-opgrans :  aud  we  may  assume,  with 

nearly  as  much  certainty,  that  in  the  deranged  states  met  with  in  the 
insane,  the  protraction  of  reaction-time  found  is  due,  either  to  im- 
plication of  the  sensory  end-organ,  or  to  the  intra-central  link  whereby 
the  sensory  is  transformed  into  the  motor  impulse ;  the  former  is 
probably  illustrated  by  certain  subjects  of  chronic  alcoholism — the 
latter  in  ordinary  forms  of  affective  insanity. 

*  Archil'./,  Anat.  u.  Physiol. ^  Physiolo(j.  Ahth.,  1877. 
t  ElemenU  of  Physiological  Psycholof/y,  p.  477. 
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D6gT66S  of  Mental  Depression. — Of  the  innumerable  combina- 
tions of  mental  symptoms  embraced  under  states  of  mental  depression, 
certain  forms  present  themselves,  having  many  features  in  common*  of 
sufficient  distinctive  value  to  constitute  them  arbitrary  varieties  for 
the  purposes  of  systematic  study :  such  so-called  varieties,  however, 
it  must  be  understood,  are  by  no  means  other  than  purely  artificial  or 
arbitrary  divisions,  which  are  nevertheless  essential  for  the  orderly 
grouping  before  the  mind's  eye  of  what  otherwise  would  form  but  a 
chaotic  and  confusing  assemblage  of  facts. 

It  is  thus  we  hear  of  a  purely  alfective  melancholia,  in  which  the 
emotional  or  affective  sphere  is  chiefly  at  fault ;  and  of  a  delusional 
melancholia,  in  which  the  intellectual  or  ideational  sphere  suffers. 

Whilst  fully  recognising  the  utility  of  such  grouping — whereby  we 
keep  in  view  the  more  notable  affective  implication  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  more  prominent  intellectual  perversion  in  the  other — we 
must  insist  that  the  student  is  here  likely  to  fall  into  the  serious 
error  of  regarding  such  arbitrary  divisions  as  the  negation  of  a  principle 
which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  our  studies  of 
insanity — viz.,  the  universality  Of  implication  which  characterises, 
mental  disease. 

By  this  universality  of  implication  we  do  not  mean  that  all  mental  facul- 
ties suffer  alike  in  extent  or  degree — this  would  be  obviously  absurd :  but,, 
that  however  prominent  and  obtrusive  may  be  the  implication  of  any- 
special  faculty — however  limited  at  first  sight  may  appear  the  derange- 
ment, further  investigation  shows  that  the  mind  in  its  totality  has 
suffered.  The  psychological  aspect  of  mental  depression  presented  to* 
the  student  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  will  have  prepared  him  for  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  of  the  universal  implication  of  the  mental  sphere 
in  cases  of  morbid  depression — as  snbject-conaciousiiess  rises  in  intensity^ 
so  he  has  learnt  to  appreciate  the  wane  of  object-consciousness.  It 
matters  not  how  mild  the  form  of  pathological  depression — how  riight 
the  degree  of  mental  pain — object-consciousness  invariably  presents 
this  corresponding  enfeeble ment :  but  this  latter  feature  has  to  be 
carefully  looked  for,  whilst  the  former  is  the  obtrusive  and  prominent 
indication  of  the  derangement. 

We  do  not  here  allude  to  delusional  perversions,  but  simply  to  those 
minor  grades  of  failing  representativeness  which  we  have  already  traced 
in  the  sluggishness  and  poverty  of  ideation,  its  lessened  vigour,  and 
the  dubiety  of  mind  respecting  objective  existences,  which,  later  on> 
culminates  in  delusions  of  suspicion.  When  we  consider  how,  in  tran- 
sient functional  disturbances  falling  far  sliort  of  patlwlogical  depres- 
sion, we  find  a  gloomy  emotional  tone  associated  so  frequently  with 
a  morbid  suspicion,  bordering  at  times  upon  actual  delusive  states 
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— inconsistent,  irrational  miBJudgmeRts  of  our  fellow-D 
distrust,  we  may  be  fully  prepared  in  states  of  genuine  cielnncLolia,  I 
however  mild  in  type,  to  recognise  in  the  sphere  of  the  intellectual  | 
operations  a  corresponding  wane. 

Whilst  minor  dei/rees  of  pathological  reduction  result  in  a  welltng-upf 
-of  feeling  as  the  more  obtrusive  feature  (simple  melancholia) — dwjierM 
r^Iuctitma,  resulting  in  more  serious  implication  of  representative 
operations,  issue  in  dclitaivt  perveraiotu  (delusional  melancholia)  ( 
the  more  striking  feature,  whilst  the  emotional  gloom,  in  its  place,  aidsil 
in  th<3  creation  of  further  delusional  notions  as  "atteinpts  &t  ex*^ 
planatiOH)"  to  use  Griesinger's  phraseology. 

It  will  at  uuce  be  iip|>arent  how  this  view  differs  from  tbat  wliich  enunciates,  a 
itB  lewJing  doctrina,  an  nfeclive  origin  for  insanity:  our  own  view  being  that  t 
relufionaf  and  the  »entieal  eleineots  of  mind  must  be  conjointly  implicated,  «4id  tball 
She  priorilg  of  implioatiun  perMlna  to  the  relaiional. 

Of  the  clinical  groups  arbitrarily  constituted,  from  amongst  the 
jecta  of  mental  depression,  wo  may  cite  as  the  more  important^— 
(a.)  Simple  melancholia. 
(6.)  Melancholia  with  delusi 
(c.)  Melancholia  agitaus. 
(d.)  MeJancliolia  atonita,  or 
To 


IS,  including  the  hypochondriacal  form.! 


■lancholy  with  stupor, 
iparate  groups  we  must  now  devote  some  attention : 
the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate,  that  the  varied  states  wbici 
these  terms  connotp  are  the  outcome  of  the  same  morbid  proce 
■cerebral  cortex,  and  represent  but  diffemtt  Jept/ia  of  diamlutio. 
stages  in  the  same  iliseaae. 

A  still  lower  stage  of  reduction  is  that  of  maniacal  excitement ; 
wo  mention  this  fact  here,  since  it  is  so  frequently  implied  that  n 
nud  melancholia  arc  digtinet  diseatea,  rather  than  different  stages  of  tl 
.same  morbid  process. 

(o.)  Simple  Melancholia. — Under  the  term  of  simple  melancholia 
*Te  embraced  forms  of  a  purely  emotional  or  affective  insanity,  where 
there  is  mental  pain  or  emotional  distress  apart  from  obvious  intellectual 
disturbance — if  such  mental  pain  be  abnormal  in  its  intensity  and  J 
disproportionate  to  any  exciting  cause,  ve  have  a  species  of  simpl»fl 
melancholia. 


Here, 


uity:"  for  it 


xitset,  H 


t  qualify  tbc  j 
littlo  insight 


t  to  the  conclusion  that  ac 
their  mutaal  co-operation,  that  no  sue 
«eiiEe,  between  the  purely  emotional  a 
emotional  states,  we  must  evtr  bear 


tiraiu,  "a  pnruly  emotional  or  affective 
nto  the  operations  of  the  sound  mind, 
jlenilad  are  all  the  mental  facnltica  in 
ion  COD  be  drawn,  in  a  atrtctly  scientitiu 
intellectual  states.  IVhun  we  speak  <•{ 
id  that  the  tenn  connol 
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of  the  intellectual  element  of  mind — that  every  mental  operation  presupposes  in 
its  very  simplest  form — feeling,  memory,  reason,  volition ;  or  rather  that  these  are 
but  different  aspects  of  the  same  state.  It  is,  therefore,  only  iu  the  greater  pre- 
ponderance of  the  one  or  the  other  factor  that  we  distinguish  between  abnormal 
mental  states. 

Simple  melancholia,  therefore,  really  embraces  those  states  of  morbid 
depression  in  which  the  painful  emotional  element  of  mind  preponder- 
ates to  the  exclusion  of  disorder  of  the  more  relational  element ;  or,  to 
be  more  exact,  where  the  disordered  feelings  by  their  intensity  and 
obtrusiveness  overshadow  any  slight  intellectual  disorder  which  may 
be  present.  Definite  delusional  states,  therefore,  are  evidently  excluded 
from  our  definition;  reason  still  asserts  herself;  there  is  no  enfeeble- 
ment  of  memory ;  volitional  control  is  not  withdrawn.  The  cerebral 
dissolutions  which  such  states  of  melancholia  imply  tend  certainly 
towards  a  lower  level,  towards  more  complete  dissolutions — and  the 
psychical  expressions  then  vary  with  it  to  those  of  disordered  reason, 
memory,  and  will :  yet,  for  purposes  of  clinical  study,  it  is  convenient, 
although  this  tendency  be  obvious  throughout  the  attack  of  insanity, 
to  fix  the  mind's  eye  upon  the  affective  disorder. 

The  subject  may  long  have  struggled  against  the  gradually  increasing 
depression,  and  may  have  concealed  his  actual  state  from  the  notice 
of  relatives  or  associates — any  undue  reticence,  absence  of  natural 
buoyancy,  or  change  in  demeanour  being  usually  explained  away 
upon  any  other  grounds  than  those  of  mental  implication  :  and  thus 
the  barrier  between  simple  functional  disturbance  and  a  genuine 
pathological  process  is  passed  without  notice.  A  universal  gloom 
pervades  his  mind,  and  a  distaste  for  all  previous  avocations  and 
interests  declares  itself ;  exercise  and  all  forms  of  recreation  no  longer 
appeal  to  him,  and  a  dull  uniform  level  of  indifference  is  engendered 
towards  the  outside  world.  Life  has  lost  its  freshness — Nature  pre- 
sents him  with  no  delights,  and  whatever  there  be  of  beauty  or 
happiness  or  gaiety  around,  but  serves  to  emphasise  his  gloom  as  he 
feels  their  want  of  kinship  to  his  nature.  ^With  still  greater  emphasis 
can  he  say  with  Nature's  poet : 

**  But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  passed  a  glory  from  the  earth." 

Retiring  into  the  solitude  of  his  own  self-consciousness,  he  broods 
abstractedly  over  his  alien  state — fully  cognisant  of  the  nature  of  his 
malady ;  often  dreading  to  reveal  his  condition  to  those  most  interested 
in  his  welfare. 

But  though  the  object-world  has  lost  for  him  its  pleasurable 
aspects,  and  thought  and  feeling  with  regard  thereto  are  laboured, 
restricted,  and  wanting  in  vigour — yet  subjective  states  of  introspec- 
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tion,    of  Bclf-analytic  activity   are   ket^nly   dominant,   and   ^om 
inflicted  torture  grows  apace  as  sleep  is  lost,  as  defective  appetite 
sedentary  habits  of  life  still  further  retard  thn  processes  of  nutrition, 
and  repair  and  sap  the  foundations  of  his  mental  vigour. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  suicidal  promptings  often  come  to  tho 
front ;  but,  here  we  see  Reason  asserting  herself — the  patient  recognises 
his   moral  obligations  clearly — often   shrinks  with  horror  frutn  ihe 
suggestion — or  may  bo  driven  to  implore  protection  such  as  may  Ij^ 
afforded  by  asylum  supervision.     Many,  however,  in  the  gentle  fomu' 
of  depression,  are  equally  conscious  of  a  degree  of  self-control  which 
enables  them  to  meet  any  such  suggestion  with  perfect  confidi 
they  may  utter  the  usual  formula  of  being  wearied  of  life,  but,  with 
the  utmost  self-aasuranee,  deny  that  they  could  ever  be  induced  to  lay. 
violent   hands   upon   themselves.      As  we  sliall   see   lat-er 
much  more  serious  nutritional  anomalies,  that  the  helplet 
victim  and  the  dread  of  impulsive  acts  prevail,  as  in  the  fulminatii 
psychoses.     Every  degree  of  mental  pain  moy  prevail  in  the  subj< 
of  simple  melancholia,  from  such  as  do  not  luaterially  interfere 
their  pursuits— home  or  business  duties,  to  such  as  result  in 
paralysis  of  volitional  energy ;  and,  in  these  cases,  their  daily  waul 
liave  to  be  strictly  attended  to — as  they  would  starve  rather  tl 
exert  themselves  to  eat. 

If  the  patient  does  not  improve,  a  further  stage  is  reached 
we  observe  a  still  greater  wane  in  of^ml-eintacimunees :  the  jaundii 
view  of  the  environment  is  no  longer  correctly  interpreted  as  dut 
the  subject's  own  indisposition,  but  doubts  aris& — distrust  prevails 
and  a  SUSpiclOUS  bearings  towards  those  around  inaugurates 
further  state  of  dissolution.  The  patient,  not  actually  deluded,  bej 
to  misinterpret  all  interference,  however  kindly  meant — looks 
ciously  at  his  nurse — struggles  violently  at  the  most  trivial  attention,! 
paid  him  ;  whilst  the  preparations  for  feeding  him  or  o 
procedures  may  be  met  with  every  sign  of  terror.  And  yet,  oit' 
questioning  him,  he  admits  no  definite  deluded  state — is  readily 
assured— only  the  next  moment  to  relapse  into  his  state  of 
prevailing  fear  that  something  may  happen— he  kno 
The  volitional  restriction  here  is  serious — self-confidence  is  greatly 
enfeebled,  ami  suicide  is  not  unusual :  the  stage  is  one  of  transition 
the  more  definitely  deluded  or  acutely  melancholic  forms.  The  follow 
ing  is  a  typical  illustration  of  simple  melancholic  depression  :- 

M,  A.  W.,  agad  Bixty-tliree,  b  married  woman  with  u  family  of  two  chQdra^^ 
WHS  admitted  anffering  from  au  attnck  of  ileprcsi^ioD,  which  bod  commenced  about 
tbree  weeka  previously.    She  hiu!  au  enrtliy  complexion— the  cheeks  mottled  with 
dilated  capiltariea :  her  bodily  condition  upproached  the  obese.    No  pronounced 
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«ardio- vascular  change  was  apparent,  although  the  hearths  action  was  somewhat 
feeble:  the  genito-urinary  system  appeared  healthy.  It  was  stated  that  she  had 
just  attempted  to  drown  herself  in  a  water-butt.  For  three  weeks  jiast  she  had 
slept  but  little ;  had  become  more  depressed  from  day  to  day.  From  her  friends* 
statement,  it  appeared  that  she  had  led  a  perfectly  steady,  temperate  life;  had 
never  before  exhibited  any  mental  disturbance  or  eccentricity,  and  was  not  known 
to  have  had  insane  or  neurotic  ancestors.  She  was  extremely  depressed,  wept 
constantly,  was  reluctant  to  enter  into  particulars  about  her  mental  state.  She 
admitted  that  she  had  been  failing  in  health  for  some  months  prior  to  her  attack, 
and  that  she  did  not  know  the  cause  of  her  bodily  or  mental  ailment— could  not 
explain  why  she  was  distressed,  but  was  constantly  the  subject  of  vague  fear,  and 
frequently  asked  what  was  to  become  of  her.  No  delusions  were  apparent :  she 
had  suffered  from  no  hallucinations.  This  condition  continued  for  some  three 
weeks :  she  always  presented  a  most  melancholic  expression,  but  slept  well  at  night 
without  sedatives,  and  only  on  one  occasion  required  forcible  administration  of 
food.  Through  the  day  she  sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  sobbing  aloud,  and  at 
times  became  greatly  agitated.  The  more  acute  symptoms  then  subsided,  and  she 
turned  her  attention  to  household  work.  She  became  more  reticent,  and  when 
pressed  with  questions  grew  miserable  and  wept  bitterly:  could  still  give  no  explana- 
tion for  her  fretting.  In  less  than  a  month  she  fully  realised  her  own  improvement 
in  health — grew  more  hopeful,  less  reticent,  but  now  troubled  herself  much  at 
having  attempted  suicide.  She  was  now  given  small  doses  of  opium  and  ether 
(15  and  10  minims  respectively)  twice  daily,  and  in  a  few  weeks  later  was  cheerful, 
active,  industrious,  longing  to  return  to  her  friends  and  home,  and  left  the  asylum 
some  ten  weeks  after  her  admission. 

(6.)  Delusional  Melancholia.— This  form,  as  before  stated,  we 
regard  as  presenting  us  with  a  deeper  stage  of  reduction  than  that 
of  the  simple  form  of  afTective  insanity  (simple  melancholia).  Gloomy 
apprehension  and  suspicion  have  here  passed  into  definite  and  per- 
sistent delusional  states;  and  intense  as  may  be  the  emotional 
implication,  the  intellectual  derangement  now  appeals  more  forcibly 
to  us :  and,  being  constantly  insisted  upon  by  the  patient,  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  by  the  friends  as  the  real  cause  of  the  malady.  It  would  be 
quite  apart  from  our  purpose  here,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  illustrate 
the  various  features  assumed  by  these  cases  of  delusional  melancholia 
— they  will  receive  sufficient  notice  in  the  several  clinical  forms  of 
insanity  which  we  shall  deal  with  later  on.  The  perversions  of  the 
intellect  may  apply  to  any  one  of  the  whole  range  of  things  outside  the 
subject,  or  may  be  entirely  restricted  to  the  bodily  and  organic 
sensations  :  or  again,  to  his  relationships  to  another  state  of  existence 
— to  liis  moral  being.  An  infinity  of  delusive  notions,  therefore, 
necessarily  presents  itself,  often  in  such  strange  and  contrasting 
combinations  as  to  be  utterly  unclassifiable. 

Prominent,  however,  amongst  such  delusive  notions  are  those  which 
deal  with  the  subject's  corporeal  frame — the  head,  the  body,  limbs,  or 
viscera — often  of  a  grim,  and  as  often  of  a  grotesque  character,  and 
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which,  if  the  attention  be  rivetetl  thereupon,  constitute  the  so-callecl 
hypochondriacal  melancholia.  Then  again,  we  meet  with  de- 
lusions ri^lative  to  the  moral  being — the  victim  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,  or  for  some,  perhaps,  insignificant  action,  his  soul 
is  eternally  lost — or  passages  in  scripture  constantly  recur  to  him 
of  a  gloomy  denunciatory  nature  as  applicable  to  his  own  state, 
forming  one  of  the  class  of  so-called  rellgiOUS  melancholia, 
agdin,  the  encroachment  of  the  environment  is  the  more  perceptibl 
feature — *nd  the  mind  conjures  up  those  malign  agencies  therein' 
which  are  oxpresaed  in  the  multitudinous  ideas  Of  persecution, 
tyranny,  treachery.  And  yet  again,  a  well-marked  class  of  patients 
infer  demoniacal  possession,  witchcraft,  or  other  unseen  agency 
as  accounting  for  their  states  of  mental  perturbation.  In  these  con- 
ditions of  delusional  melancholia,  hallucinations  are  not  only  frequent, 
but  often  form  the  chief  materiitl  out  of  which  such  delusional  states 
are  framed.  Aural  hallucinations  more  frequently  occu 
and  both  far  more  generally  than  aflections  of  smell  or  tast«.  HaJli 
nations  of  smell  are  of  ominous  import — they  are  frcfjuent  associatic 
of  irreparable  alcoholic  brain  disease — of  epileptic  states— of  traumatic 
forms  of  brain  disease,  ic.  In  the  following  case,  however,  we  find 
such  hallucinations  of  smell  in  acute  insanity  induced  by  alcohol, 
hut  rapidly  recovered  from  :— 

M.  A.  S.,  a  iDurried  wunuui,  agoil  forty-eight,  suffeiing  from  her  first  t 
insanity,  stated  to  have  beta  of  ten  days'  duration.  She  had  lived  ou  immoral  S 
fur  twelve  years  past,  and  lately  had  been  of  intemperate  habits,  drinking  heavily 
op  to  the  ontet  of  hor  attu:k  of  insanity.  She  is  out  known  to  have  inhoritixl 
insanity.  She  was  of  corpulent  pro|iortioiiB,  her  complexion  dusky,  and  exprcision 
disaipated :  her  bodily  health  had  not  very  materially  mtfcred.  On  admission  ■be_ 
was  greatly  agitated  and  terrified,  shaking  ber  limbs  violently  in  bed,  at  ttyiogjM 
rnah  from  the  room.  She  )rlept  for  a,  fev  hoars  after  taking  IIO  mi  ' 
byde.  Mueb  melonchobc  agitation  continued  next  day;  she  struggled  violtmtlyj^ 
opeo  the  doors,  declaring  "  there  was  a  uharm  to  open  them,"  that  there  « 
woman  siter  her  to  burn  her,"  that  "showiw  the  flames."  The  following  night  d 
honra'  sleep  onsued  upon  the  administration  of  25  grains  of  chloral :  she  awul 
calm  and  orderly. 

At  this  period  she  was  compoecd,  attentive,  and  coherent,  but  betrayed  t 
presence  of  numerous  delusions  and  recent  aural  hallucinations:  thought  shew 
an  oiylum;  came  here  for  protection  ^m  the  noise  in  her  own  houae.     Ther«  « 
such  shooting  and  ualliog;  i/the  iliii  not  ansuier,  they  gat  loader  and  louder,     ' 
keptcalUng,  "Mrs.  Birkett,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Birkett,  Mrs.  Smith,  come  an 
me,  cume  and  help  me  out !  "  when  she  asked,  "Who  has  put  youthen)?' 
shouted  "  Ruatau,  KuHtan,  Buaton  ; "  that  hod  been  the  cry  in  her  house  for  tlW^ 
last  two  years.    (She  had  gone  to  the  police  for  protection  against  a  man  she  called 
Rustnn,  and  hail  stated  that  she  then  saw  his  body  blown  up  by  dynamite.)     She 
had  "  smtlt  an  earthy  smell  like  that  of  a  dead  body  in  her  house  for  the  past  few 
weeks."    When  she  went  to  the  police  for  protection,  "  hundreds  of  blackguards 
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Allowed  shouting  after  her.**  She  went  the  same  day  to  get  water  from  a  tap  ii> 
the  yard.  **  She  was  sure  it  was  dragged,  it  dried  up  her  mouth,  which  begaa 
burning  and  swelling;  she  was  confident  somebody  wanted  to  stab  her."  As  usual 
in  such  cases,  she  absolutely  repudiated  any  suggestion  of  intemperate  habits. 

Her  ealmness  of  demeanour  continued,  but  she  required  a  sedative  each  night, 
to  secure  any  sleep.  A  week  later  she  affirmed  that  at  liome  she  constantly  heard 
a  voice  from  beneath  a  stone  table  calling  out,  **0  Mrs.  Rustan,  Mrs.  Kustan, 
O  Mrs.  Birkett,  O  Amy,  come  down  here ;  I*m  down  here  under  the  stone."  She- 
went  and  searched  under  the  stone,  and  saw  what  '*  would  have  blown  her  up  if  she 
had  remained  in  the  liouse."  None  of  these  voices  have  been  heard  since  coming!; 
to  the  asylum. 

A  fortnight  after  her  admission  she  exhibited  but  very  gentle  depression,  and  for 
the  first  time  began  to  question  the  real  or  imaginary  nature  of  the  voices  heard. 
No  relapse  occurred,  and  in  less  than  two  months  from  admission  she  left,  perfectly- 
recovered. 

(<j)  Hypochondriacal  Melancholia.— In  this  form  of  delusional 

insanity,  the  morbid  interest  of  the  patient  is  concentrated  upon  his- 
bodily  organism  and  its  functions.  In  healthy  states  of  activity  the 
ingoing  currents  arouse,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  134),  none  but  the 
massive  feeling  of  pleasurable  well-bein(/,  and  it  is  only  when  the  bodily 
functions  are  deranged  that  we  become  directly  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  our  organs.  So  interblended,  so  inextricably  interwoven 
is  the  web  of  sensuous  feeling  produced  by  such  activities,  that  out  of 
it  arises  the  central  core  of  the  personality — the  ejo :  around  the  latter 
there  crowd  the  impressions  received  from  objective  existences — the 
physical  in  contradistinction  to  the  plti/siological  environment ;  yet, 
these  two  halves  are  dissevered,  and  although  they  help  to  form  the 
aggregate  mind  of  the  individual,  the  characteristic  stamp  of  healthful 
mental  operations  consists  in  the  continuous  and  vivid  realisation  of 
this  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the  object-world. 

In  the  lower  forms  of  life,  we  conceive  of  the  subjective  element  as  forming  by  far 
the  larger  factor  of  mental  states — a  vast  series  of  impressions  received  from  the 
physical  environment  are  not  referred  thereto;  and,  although  the  appropriate 
reaction  may  occur,  this  by  no  means  proves  that  such  sensations  are  not  referred  to- 
some  part  of  the  organic  or  physiological  environment.  The  higher  we  rise,  the  more- 
definite  becomes  the  reference  of  its  own  series  of  excitations  to  the  object- world  ; 
and  this,  in  certain  special  lines,  we  see  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  certain  insects, 
such  as  bees  and  ants.  In  man,  of  course,  we  attain  the  complete  severance 
between  these  antithetic  halves  which  renders  possible  his  knowledge  of  nature  a8» 
embraced  in  the  various  sciences. 

We  have  seen  how  the  failure  of  the  one  half  (object-consciousness)' 
may  proceed  to  a  serious  extent  without  implicating  the  groundwork 
of  our  being — the  personality ;  and  states  of  advanced  dementia  realise 
this  still  more  fully  :  we  may  equally  well  conceive  how  the  other  half 
(subject-consciousness)   may  suffer   disruption^    if  this    **  SOIISUOttS 
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core"  of  the  personality  be  implicated  either  by  peripheral  or 
centric  derangements.  That  the  former  is  possible,  we  have  confirmed 
by  numerous  instances  of  hypochondriasis  with  mental  derangement, 
arising  from  disease  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera ;  that  the 
latter  occurs,  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  excitation  of  similar  states  by 
nietital  agencies — the  perusal  of  morbid  and  sensational  books,  obscene 
pamphlets,  and  the  association  with  similar  cases  of  hypo-chondriasis. 

The  anxieties  and  delusious  of  the  hypochondriacal  patient  may 
have  reference  to  any  part  of  his  bodily  organisation :  amongst  tlie 
insane,  however,  prominence  is  given  to  the  tract  innervated  by  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  and  thus  the  regions  of  the  throat,  thorax,  and 
abdomen — the  respiratory,  circulatory,  and  gastro-intestinal  organs — 
are  peculiarly  the  subjects  of  the  patient's  anxious  attention  and 
-complaint. 

The  hypochondriacal  tendencies  of  the  subjects  of  epileptic  insanity 
are  almost  invariably  towards  referring  all  their  ailments  to  the 
stomach  and  bowels — obscure  feelings,  pains  or  imaginary  diseases, 
torpidity  or  obstruction,  are  incessantly  dwelt  upon  by  them;  and  in 
most  instances,  if  not  all,  have  some  basis  in  actual  derangement ;  but 
it  is  in  the  constant  brooding  over  these  states,  and  the  exaggerated 
colouring  of  their  ailments,  that  the  hypochondriacal  condition  is 
revealed. 

In  the  alcoholic  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  hypochrondriacal  notions 
have  reference  often  to  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  of  common 
.sensation :  tlius,  they  continuously  examine  their  limbs,  complain  of 
l^ricklings  and  other  strange  sensations  in  the  skin  :  assert  that  tJiey 
are  poisoned,  so  that  the  skin  is  black,  diseased,  or  "  corrupted " 
{see  Alcoholic  Insanitij). 

To  take  the  more  frequent  ailments  complained  of  in  hypochon- 
<lriacal  melancholia,  there  is  the  idea  so  frequently  leading  to  obstinate 
refusal  of  food,  that  *'  the  throat  is  made  up,"  or  that  the  gullet  is 
wanting,  an  idea  which  persists  in  spite  of  the  frequent  passage  of  the 
feeding-tube.  In  such  eases,  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  cesophagus  is 
not  infrequently  met  with  as  an  obstruction  in  feeding — the  spasm  is 
always  high  up  :  it  is  a  refl(,*x  spastic  state  intensified  at  once  by  the 
introduction  of  the  (esophageal  tube.  Although  met  with  in  men,  it  is 
of  more  fro(juent  occurrence  in  women,  and  then  often  associated  with 
functional  uterine  distur])ances,  as  in  the  (x\sophagismus  of  hysterical 
subjects.  Organic  stricture  we  have  very  rarely  met  with  in  such 
subjects;  but  direct  compression  from  enlarged  thyroid  we  have 
frecjuently  found,  associated  with  such  delusive  conceptions  of  the 
absence  or  total  occlusion  of  the  gullet.  Such  patients  are  intensely 
dejected,  often  seen  with  the  head  bent  forward,  the  hands  grasping 
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the  throat,  and  fully  persuaded  that  they  are  dying  of  inanition, 
whilst  fed  artificially  with  ample  meals.  They  will  point  to  their 
limbs  (often  well  nourished)  as  evidence  of  their  advanced  emaciation ; 
and  they  will  often  induce  vomiting,  by  irritating  the  fauces  after 
feeding,  declaring  that  the  food  bo  introduced  can  do  them  no  good. 

In  like  manner,  other  subjects  declare  tliat  they  have  no  stomach, 
and  transform  various  dyspeptic  symptoms  into  indications  of  grave  dis 
ease :  they  may  on  these  grounds  resent  any  attempt  at  feeding,  and 
struggle  violently  to  thwart  one's  efforts.  Others  may  take  food 
heartily,  yet  declare  it  does  not  nourish  them,  and  that  they  are 
slowly  undergoing  starvation. 

Obstruction  of  the  bowels  is  a  most  frequent  idea,  aperient  medicine 
is  asked  for  repeatedly,  and  despite  the  daily  action  of  the  bowels,  the 
insane  patient  reiterates  his  belief  that  no  stool  has  been  passed  for 
days  or  weeks.  Such  patients  are  pictures  of  misery,  importunate 
about  tlieir  treatment,  querulous,  irritable,  wholly  absorbed  in  their 
own  feelings,  and  can  be  induced  to  talk  upon  no  subject  without 
at  once  reverting  to  their  miserable  plight. 

In  other  cases,  the  genital  organs  are  the  source  of  ansiety— the 
subject  believes  himself  to  be  impotent  or  the  subject  of  syphilis, 
and  no  possible  argument  can  be  used  to  assure  him  that  his  whole 
system  is  not  permeated  by  the  virus.  One  patient,  at  the  West 
Riding  Asylum,  believed  his  generative  organs  had  been  displaced  ; 
another  that  his  sexual  organs  were  diseased  and  mortified.  Numb- 
ness of  the  epigastrium  was  a  sore  grievance  to  another  patient,  who, 
moreover,  believed  that  his  stomach  contained  pins  and  needles.  In 
the  case  of  a  middle-aged  man  who  died  of  tubercular  phthisis,  an 
accident  (from  which  he  had  really  suffered  some  years  since,  and  in 
which  he  fractured  an  arm  and  two  ribs),  was  made  the  basis  of 
extravagant  delusional  notions.  Ho  insisted  that  his  skull  was  nearly 
hollow — "half  his  brains  having  been  scattered  about  at  the  time;" 
that  he  also  lost  "two  gallons  of  blood ; "  and  that  a  screw  placed  in  his 
bowels  by  some  unknown  agency  caused  him  continual  and  terrible 
agony.  The  strangest  combinations  of  delusional  notions  arise  out  of 
the  most  trivial  disturbances  of  function — slight  constipation,  flatulence, 
heartburn,  eructations,  mild  intestinal  catarrh  are  exaggerated  to 
ludicrous  proportions  :  the  subject  has  a  huge  animal  within  him 
gnawing  at  his  vitals,  or  is  full  of  serpents ;  or  his  meat  and  drink 
are  poisoned  by  vitriol ;  he  is  "  full  up  inside ;"  or  flames  of  fire  con- 
tinually bum  within  him.  A  male  patient  who  died  at  Wakefield 
Asylum  of  the  marasmus  induced  by  long  continued  refusal  of  food 
and  melancholia,  was  wont  to  believe  himself  covered  with  a  skin 
eruption  from  head  to  foot;   he  would   also   blow  his   nose  forcibly 
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to  demonstrate    how  hia   brain  was   gradually   passing  out 
channel . 

Out  of  these  morbid  Bensations  tbe  hypochondriac  occasionally 
jares  up  elaborate  delusions  of  persecution,  as  in  the  cases  of  J. 
G.  L.,  and  /.  S.  (see  A  Icoholie  Inganity).  They  will  lie  in  bed  declai 
their  inability  to  rise  because  they  Lave  no  body 
well-known  character  at  Wakefield,  when  asked  her  name,  woula 
always  reply,  "  I  have  no  name ;  I  am  no-one ;  I  have  no  body,  no 
head,  no  limbs ;  I'm  a  voice  ;  Tin  an  echo." 

Burrows  speaks  of  bypochondriaaiB  as  never  occurring  before  ths 
ai;p  of  twenty-five  ;•  hut  hypochondriacal  meJaneholia  is  by  no  H 
infrequent  at  puberty:  in  fact,  we  might  well  expect  the  onset  of 
a  disturbance  from  what  we  know  of  the  physiological  cycle  of  e' 
which  occurs  at  this  age  (see  Immniti/  of  Puberty).  "Hypochondriacal 
states  are  sometimes  observed  in  the  years  of  childhood,  and  more 
frequently  at  the  age  of  puberty.  They  are  extraordinarily  frequeat 
in  young  people,  and  more  rare  in  advanced  age"  (CnVsiTM^ffr),  + 

We  notice  in  all  forms  of  hypochondriacal  niplancbolia,  one  feature 
wholly  distinct  from  that  characterising  most  forms  of  simple  mental 
depression,  and  that  is  the  insatiable  craving  for  synipathy  in  place, 
of  reticence  and  self-retirement.  This  tendency  renders  hypocht 
driacal  subjects  the  most  unpleasantly  egoistic,  and  the  most  tedi 
of  all  cases  of  insanity :  it  induces  them  frequently  to  stoop 
any  depth  of  deception,  and  to  ape  almost  any  condition 
attract  attention.  It  is  in  such  instances  that  the  hypochondi 
so  closely  approaches  the  hysterical  type,  that  it  Iieeomes  a  moot  point 
how  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  One  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  kind  which  I  have  met  with,  was  that  of  a  young 
tabetic  subject,  in  whom  cerebral  disturbance  supervened,  and  in. 
whom  this  morbid  craving  for  sympathy  led  to  simulation  of  : 
symptoms,  such  as  voluntarily  induced  eructations,  retching, 
eataggerafion  of  [his  genuine  tabetic  state,  and  then  to  the 
mendacious  and  vindictive,  yet  groundless  attacks  upon  the  attendi 
and  medical  officers.*  In  like  manner,  we  tind  patients 
lie  in  bed,  forcibly  and  continuously  eructating,  or  obtrusively  shi 
ming  efforts  at  vomiting  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passer-by. 
In  a  case  to  be  referred  to  later  on,  the  patient  utters  lond  exclamations 
of  distress  as  the  medical  officer  approaches ;  or  induces  startings  of  his 
limba,  which  he  refers  to  electric  shocks  passing  through  his  frame  ;  or 
makes  hideous  grimaces,  if  he  thinks  he  is  observed,  rolling  hia  eyebalU 

'  Comnitniaria,  p.  406,  +  Op.  cil.,  p.  217. 

t  The  CMC  woa  one  of  interest  throughont,  luul  hns  betn  fnlly  detdled.ty  B 
coUeagoe,  Dr.  F.  St.  John  Ballen,  Bram.  purt  xU.,  April,  1888.  " 
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about  aa  if  in  torture.  In  another  instance  of  hypochondriasis,  a 
female  endeavoured,  for  nionthg  tc^rther,  to  attract  notice  by  loud 
belching  noiaefi,  hut  found  a  more  ready  means  of  commanding  atten- 
tion by  picking,  scratching,  and  defa*;iiig  her  forehead  and  cheeks 
with  her  nails,  pre~senting  a  most  piteous  aspect  t  scarcely  had  she 
recovered  ere  she  recommenced  the  same  practice,  and  only  appeared 
satisfied  by  the  sympathy  it  evoked. 

Ot-casionally,  the  morbid  epigastric  sensations  induce  Qnoatural 
cravings,  as  is  the  case  with  hysteric  subjects:  we  have  known  the  caae 
of  a  female  hypochondriac  advanced  in  years,  who,  in  this  state,  cleared 
away  gradually  a  square  yard  or  niore  of  plaster  from  a  wall  by  con- 
tinuously swallowing  small  fragments,  ere  the  cause  of  the  disap- 
poMi'ancc  of  the  plaster  was  detected.  This  same  patient  subsequently 
took  to  pulling  out  the  hair  of  her  head  and  swallowing  it ;  by  this 
means,  she  had  become  on  two  occasions  completely  bald  over  the 
scalp :  ere  she  died,  she  manifested  the  still  more  revolting  habit 
of  devouring  excrement.  Yet,  this  woman  even  declared  she 
had  no  hodif,  and  would  moan  piteously  for  hours  at  her  forlorn 
condition. 

Another  aged  hypochondriac  would  restlessly  pace  the  rooma  and 
corridors  of  the  asylum  day  by  day,  bleating  like  a  goat  in  distressful 
tones,  a  picture  of  abject  misery.  He  had  been  fed  for  months  together 
twice  daily,  but  bis  evening  meal,  purposely  concealed  on  a  scullery 
shelf  by  the  attendant  who  had  discovered  his  weakness,  he  would 
always  secure  and  drink  surreptitiously ;  but  he  could  never  be 
induced  to  take  his  other  meals  by  a  similar  stratagem.  In  these 
rases  of  chronic  hypochondriacal  melancholia  in  advanced  age,  dementia 
progressively  advances  and  no  recovery  ie  to  be  anticipated. 

Suicidal  tendencies  are  presumed  by  the  friends  to  exist  in  all  cases 
of  hypochondriacal  melancholia,  and  we  frequently  hear  of  attempts  at 
strangling,  hanging,  drowning,  or  other  measures  in  which  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  a  bouajiile  suicide  was  not  the  patient's  object,  but 
ratter  a  morbid  wish  to  attract  attention  to  his  case ;  in  fact,  these 
subjects  very  rarely  moke  such  attempts  within  the  walls  of  an  asylum. 
Occasionally,  however,  as  the  outcome  of  alcoholic  intemperance,  we 
mnet  with  a  form  of  melancholic  hypochondriasis,  which,  once  recog- 
nised, will  not  again  be  readily  overlooked ;  it  is  one  of  hypochondriacal 
delusions  associated  with  extreme  enfeeblement  of  the  will,  and  des- 
perate impulsive  conduct  is  its  invariable  accomjianiment  (J.  F.,  J,  S.) 
Such  caaes  are  highly  neurotic  by  heritage. 

(('.)  MelanchoUa  Agltans. — We  have  relerred  to  delusional  forms 
of  melancholia  as  a  deeper  reduction  than  the  simple  affective  form  : 
now  such  cases  of  delusional  ioaanity  Irequently  exhibit  acute  symp- 
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toms  • — i.e.,  restlessness,  incessant  movement,  insufferable  an^ish,  k 
«very  indication  of  an  agonised  state  of  mind — -these  forms  of  c 
melancholia  are  still  deeper  stages  in  reduction ;  they  are  in  e 
sense  an  approach  to  the  maniacal  reductions.     By  melancholia  agiioK 
we  do  not  indicate  this  acuteness  or  intensity  of  mental  pain,  for  tlu 
tictual  pain  is  often  far  more  supcrlicial  in  character  than  might  at  firfl 
sight  bo  apparent:  hut  wo  denote  by  this  term  the  prevalence  of* 
motor    agitation,    which,    in  like    manner,   approximates    to   i 
maniacal  states.     Such  forms  of  melancholia  may  bo  of  short,  baS 
usually  aro  of  prolonged,  duration,  even  lasting  over  several  yean;] 
they  may  form  but  a  stage  in  any  mental  disturbance,  or  may  eharao-  1 
terise  the  case  throughout,  to  its  termination  in  recovery,  in  dementii^J 

The  patient  is  quiet  only  when  asleep;  rocks  her  body  to-nnd-fro,  ( 
paces  up  and  down  the  room  incessantly;  the  hands  are  ii 
movement,    grasping  the  head,  tearing  the  hair,  rubbing  the  chest, 
pricking  tile  skin  until  it  bleeds,  biting  the  nails,  tearing  or  disarrang- 
ing the  clothing — or  huddled  in  a  comer,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
she  sways  to-and-iro,  lamenting  her  fate  in  loud  sobbing,  or  ejaculatioi 
sufficiently   expressive    of  mental  distress.      Almost    invariably  the 
delusive  ideas  from  which  she  suffers  are  prominent  from  the  first — 
her  soul  is  eternally  lost;  she  is  cast  out  from  God  and  the  worldj, 
ehe  is  disgraced,  or  has  brought  ruin  upon  herself  and  family. 

Hallucinations  do  not  appear  to  prevail  in  this  form — they  ma^ 
have  occurred  as  a  prelude  to  this  stage  of  reduction,  and  in  theael 
recall  may  constitute  material  for  delusive  ideas.     The  hypochondriacal 
ibrms  which  we  have  just  studied  may  exhibit  this  state  of  motor 
agitation  at  different  periods  of  its  course.     Let  UB  take  as  our  illustra-  _ 
tion  of  this  form  of  mental  depression  the  following  ca 
an  onset  of  acute  melancholic  reductions  and  grave  moral  perversioni 
the  patient  passed  into  this  chronic  stage  of  melancholia  agitans  :- 

S.  A,  A.,  aged  52,  and  married.  The  medical  certificate  rana  as  follow*—-  J 
"Will  not  leave  her  bed,  rocks  herself  abgnt,  moauiug  and  repeatiog  that  •hs  il 
doomed  to  go  tfl  hell.  Says  Bh«  can  see  the  dames  of  hell  before  her  vjet  •-  that  il 
ia  of  no  use  eatiu^  or  doing  anything  in  the  houao,  as  ahc  ia  bound  to  go  to  the  bad 
place. "  Her  dau;;hter  states  that  patient  got  out  of  bed  to  strike  her,  and  said : 
"I  could  teiir  you  all  to  pJeceH  :  all  my  love  ia  turned  to  hatred."  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  caae  of  acute  melancholia,  utterly  unStted  for  home  treatment — tortored 
by  hallacinations  of  the  aenaea,  and  deluaiona  baaed  thereupon :  also  by  impulaes  j 
to  violence — "I  could  t«ar  yon  all  to  pieeea;"  and  grave  moral  pcrveraion,  aa 
indicated  in  her  confeaaion  to  her  daughter—"  All  my  love  ia  turned  to  hatred." 
Theae  impnlaea,  if  neglected,  would  juat  aa  readily  iasne  in  a  auicidal  act.  Thej  1 
indicate  extreme  inatabiUty  of  nerve-tiaaue,  and  the  explosion  moat  o< 
*  Acute  in  the  sense  of  intenaity,  not  of  duration. 
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foRn  of  middol,  homicidal,  or  generally  itestructivo  coodact.  The  patient  bad  » 
■imiUr  attack  of  three  months'  duration,  some  twenty  years  ago,  occuning  after 
labour.  She  haa  had  considerable  anxiety  caused  bcr  by  a,  dmnken  hnebond,  who 
has  aqnandered  all  his  means,  and  lost  much  property.  A  Invtlier  af  iAe  paiwnt 
hangfd  himet!/. 

The  acutenesB  of  the  patient's  symptoms  rapidly  subsided  after  admission,  but 
she  still  remains  the  subject  of  continued  melancboUc  agitation.  She  is  moat 
demonHtrative  in  her  conduct  and  obtrusive  in  expressing  her  mental  ailments. 
Her  states  of  mental  pain  no  longer  well-up  into  explosive  outbursts— in  impalsea 
towards  self-destruction,  kc;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  obtun  continuous  relief 
in  motor  agitation  and  qnerulaas  comjilainings.  There  is  no  pent-up  energy 
here  as  in  the  cose  of  H.  T.:  it  seeks  and  obtains  relief  in  incessant  garrulity. 
Sba  will  talk  for  hours  upon  her  miserable  state,  swaying  her  body  toand-triv 
wringing  her  hands  as  in  oxtrenie  ngony  of  mind,  and  expressed  herself  one 
day  as  follows:  — "You  may  think  of  me  talking  in  this  wsy  that  I  am  oat  of 
my  mind,  but  I  am  not.  1  feel  that  agitated  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
myself.  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  lost  by  having  these  bnriiing  feelings  in  my  inside. 
I  was  mode  happy,  but  did  not  seem  to  keep  it ;  was  frightened,  and  aometbiag 
seemed  to  aay  I  was  given  up  to  the  hnrdocss  of  my  heart.  When  in  a  dark 
room  and  my  eyes  were  open,  lights  teemed  t<]  fall  on  the  pillow — they  were  as 
big  as  a  candle ;  they  are  real.  I  can't  get  a  bit  of  love,  not  for  my  children. 
I  feel  there  is  no  hope  for  me.  I  feel  so  vicious  with  the  enemy  that  I  could  do 
anything  with  myaeir.  I  could  see  I  was  lost^ — 1  don't  want  to  hurt  myself,  for  I 
shall  go  to  the  bad  place  soon  enough."  And  thus  she  continues  for  boars, 
lamenting  her  lost  soul,  and  relieving  her  feelings  by  iocessant  repetition  of  *crip- 
tnral  denunciations  as  applicable  to  her  own  state. 

Tliere  is  here  undoubtedly  a  frittering  away  of  nerve-force  from  ill- 
conditioned  cortical  areas;  but  there  is  a  vast  distinction  between  such 
states  and  the  genuine  agony  of  mind  apparent  in  acute  melancholia.  In 
the  former,  one  is  more  struck  by  tlie  continuous  self-analysis,  incessant 
introspection,  and  the  fascination  which  the  revelation  of  such  states 
to  others  seems  to  possess  for  such  patients  ;  by  the  voracious  appetite 
eshibitfid,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  bodily  health,  despite  all  this 
apparent  distress.  This  accounts,  in  fact,  for  the  chronicity  of  the- 
case  :  for  nearly  four  years  this  melancholic  agitation  has  been  main- 
tained, and  so  far  from  exhaustion  ensuing,  the  patient  is  well' 
nourished  and  robust.  In  fact,  the  painful  mental  state  is  far  less  real 
than  one  is  inclined  to  imagine — the  symptoms  falsify  the  actual 
state  :  hor  utterances  are  but  formula;  from  frequent  repetition. 

We  recall  one  patient,  the  subject  of  chronic  mania,  who  woulij 
meet  one  every  day  with  a  lugubrious  expression,  and  the  remark  : — 
"I'm  going  to  be  burnt  to-day — I'm  going  to  be  burnt:  they  are 
building  a  huge  fire  in  the  park,  and  they  are  going  to  roast  me  on  it." 
When  questioned,  she  would  enter  into  minute  details  of  a  horrible 
crime  which  she  imagined  she  hod  committed,  in  which  she  had 
poisoned  fifteen  children  with  corrosive  sublimate :  would  describe 
how  she  deceived  the  mothers :  how  she  "  watched  the  little  brats 
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parteke  of  th«  poisoned  meal,    and  wriggle  abont  ia  their  agoojufl 
Tke*i«l[e  would  grin  malicioiiBly  or  sbake  with  laughter,  ending  • 
her  accnstomed  formula — "  I'm  going  to  be  l)umt  to-day." 

■Such  cases  impress  us  with  the  superficial  nature  of  what  ofta 
looks  at  first  like  profound  mental  paia ;  we  must  remcnibpr 
peculiar  cunning  of  the  insane,  who  are  always  obEcrvant  of  the  e 
whi(^  they  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  observer,  their  fondness  tot 
mimiery,  extravHigance,  and  distortion. 

STATES  OF  MENTAL  STUPOR. 


By  states  of  stupor  we  understand  n.  suspension  more  or  les' 
plete  of  the  emotional,  intellectual,  and  volitional  operatio 
SUSpenslOtl  in  contra-distinction  to  aji  abolition  of  these  faculties  J 
the  latter  condition  we  denominate  "dementia,"  a  term  which  denotes  tl 
abtetiee  of  certain  mental  faculties,  through  impairment  or  destructioii  fl 
the  mechanism  whereby  such  operations  are  rendered  possible.  Whsl 
ever  be  the  change  whereby  these  faculties  are  suspended,  whether  as  t] 
result  of  pressure  on  the  nerve-*lementB,  the  physical  correlatives; 
the  result  of  the  inhibitory  effects  of  powerful  sensorial  stimuli ; 
temporary  circulatory  changes  through  vasomotor  influence;  or  ex4 
bauBtive  centric  nervous  discharges — the  distinguishing  feature  ii 
of  an  arrest,  transient  or  more  enduring,  of  the  intellectual  operationi 
which  may  be  suddenly  re-initiated  under  an  altered  state  of  thingi 

As  in  cases  of  dementia,  the  abolition  or  impairment  of  these  faculty 
hfts  often  notable  accompaniments  extending  over  a  wide  range  of  t' 
cerebro-spinal  operations,  in  impairment  of  sensation,  blunting  of  tboa 
emotions,  enfeeblement  of  volitional  activities — so,  in  states  of  stupoi^  I 
a  ■imilnf  impairment  of  the  sensori-motor  functions  is  apparent.    These  ' 
are  the  accompaniments,  but  the  intrinsic  nature  of  stupor  depends 
upon  the  arrest  of  ideation  and  suspension  of  the  intellectual  operations. 

The  inoone  present  us  with  every  grade  of  these  states  of  stupor, 
from  cases  of  mild  apathy,  to  depths  of  profound  and  persistent  letharj^^ 
in  vihicb  the  subject  closely  simulates  the  aspect  of  genuine  dementia.    J 

Mild  forma  of  stupor  often  find  tbeir  parallel  in  uornuO  pby Biological  life,  as  itt 
Um  cuufitBJon  of  idtas  which  our  waking  momentti  are  occauonallj'  prone  to  exhiUt. 
We  know  a  medical  friend.  aecDBtomcd  to  «lecp  heavily,  tbns  pBrtiully  awakened  by 
the  uight-bell,  receiving  Che  message,  dressing,  and  proceediug  a  cansidcrable  traf 
npoD  his  musion  are  hii  destination  and  import  of  the  visit  were  cli^ar  to  his  mind. 

In  these  states,  the  perceptive  faculties  may  correctly  apprehend 
external  things,  but  not  their  rektionships  to  ourselves,  and  a  state  (^ 
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t  stupor  ensues.  Tho  state  of  post-epileptic  stupor  exhibited 
after  a  aeries  of  severe  fits  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  as  presenting 
a.  similar  mental  obnubilation  to  that  seen  in  tho  cases  of  insanity  to 
which  we  now  refer.  The  vacant  gaae,  the  dream-like  look  east 
around,  uufficiently  indicate  the  torpor  of  the  perceptive  faculties : 
■with  the  gradual  reinstatement  of  the  mental  powers,  seuii-unconscious 
tnovements  commence-^fumbting  of  clothing,  feeling  or  rubbing  of  the 
limbs,  pulling  about  of  furniture,  incessant  restlessness,  and  ill-regulated 
uervous  discharges  which  usher  in  awakening  consciousness.  Such 
restless  movements  betoken  the  re-awakening  mind,  the  re-energising 
of  discharged  centres,  and  find  no  ptarallel  in  states  of  stupor  where  the 
dormant  intellect  is  shewn  by  sluggish  motorial  reaction,  fixation,  and 
immobility. 

We  irequentiy  observe,  both  in  epilepsy  and  general  paralysis, 
instances  of  suddenly  assumed  stupor,  often  of  long  continuance  and 
not  necessarily  preceded  by  any  obvious  motor  discharge  or  convulsion: 
undoubtedly,  in  these  cases,  there  has  been  discharge  of  unstable  grey 
matter  from  amtsorial  realms  of  the  cortex. 

Thus,  a  case  of  tabes  dorsalis  associated  with  mental  symptoms  has 
ahown  us  this  feature ;  whilst  a  similar  case  of  insanity  in  a  tabetic 
subject  has,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  the  postr convulsive  stupor. 

States  of  mental  stupor  may  be  variously  induced  thus — 

(a.)  A  mental  shock,  such  as  the  sudden  commotion  caused  by  joyous 
or  painful  news  in  a  high-strung  sensitive  subject,  may  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  such  conditions  of  stupefaction  :  the  acceptance  of  this  fact 
is  sufficiently  attested  to  by  such  conventional  phrases  as  "  transfixed 
with  horror  ;"  "  petrified  by  the  scene  ;"  "  dunib  with  terror  ;"  ic.  ic. 

(6.)  Nervous  discharges  from  tracts  of  unstable  cortes,  as  in 
epilepsy  and  general  paralysis,  lead  to  mental  stupor  through  exhaustion 
of  the  centres  so  discharged  :  much  here  depends  as  to  whether  the 
centres  bo  discharged  havo  fcw  or  many  sensorial  or  psychical  correla- 

(c.)  Other  influences  leading  to  exhaustive  expenditure  of  force — 
exhaustive  drains  from  the  system — e.g.,  phthisis — the  vieioua  habit 
of  masturbation. 

(d.)  Acute  forms  of  insanity  are  prone  to  be  followed  by  stupor. 

(e.)  Bromism,  in  like  manner,  whilst  affecting  the  peripheral  nerves, 
reducing  the  excito-motor  functions  of  tho  spinal  cord,  and  inducing 
torpor  and  sluggishness  of  secretions,  leads  to  a  loss  of  centric  energy 
resulting  in  stuporose  states;  and  other  toxccmiiE  have  a  lilce  effect. 

Cases  of  stuporose  insanity  may  be  studied  with  advantage  in  con- 
nection with  those  exceedingly  interesting  condition!  of  hypnotism, 
vMch  the  researches  of  Hr.  Bnud,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  more  recently 
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Heidenheim,  Oharcot,  and  Richer  have  revealed  to  ns ;  and  vhicb 

now  assume  a  more  intelligible  form  as  the  phenomena  become  investi- 
gated by  strict  scientific  methods.  It  appears  that,  in  these  artificially- 
induced  states,  every  conceivable  degree  of  suspension  of  the  higher 
cerebral  functions  may  be  obtained,  and  the  subject  may  pass  from 
those  light  forms  of  induced  reverie  ("biological  states"),  through 
Bomnambuliatic  and  cataleptic  phases,  into  the  more  profound  stage  of 
mental  lethargy. 

The  nerves  of  cutaneous  sensibility,  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  t1 
sympathetic  centres  in  the  medulla,  may  each  be  stimulated — the  tw< 
former  into  a  greatly  exalted  state  of  senaitiveness.  The  intelli 
may  remain  acute,  but  only  on  that  train  of  thought  for  the  timi 
dominant :  or  the  senses  may,  one  or  more,  undergo  notable  blunting^;! 
and  the  reverie  and  state  of  expectant  attention  pass  into  dreamini 
or  profound  sleep.  Again,  the  muscular  sense  may  be  much  exalted- 
automatism  of  an  elaborate  nature  may  prevail,  reflex  movements 
occur  on  suggestion,  or  tonic  spasm  ensue  from  excitation  of  muscles 
and  tendons,* 

Now,  the  states  of  mental  stupor  which  prevail  in  the  insane,  exhibit 
features  which  at  times  strongly  suggest  allied  conditions  of  the 
cerebrum  to  those  found  in  the  "biologised"  and  "hypnotic" 
subject.  In  them,  the  suspension  of  the  mental  faculties  and  impli 
tion  of  sensation  vary  much  in  degree ;  may  be  suddenly  indut 
and  as  guddenlij  relieved ;  in  them,  also,  dominant  ideas  appi 
to  prevail  and  eataleptiform  states  may  be  assumed,  or  still  moi 
profound  torpor  take  the  place  of  a  half-dreamy  state  of  consciousnt 
In  them,  also,  the  blunting  of  general  and  special  sensation  may 
observed — analgesia,  loss  of  taste,  of  appreciation  of  t«mperaturfl^ 
of  sight,  hearing,  or  of  smell,  noted  in  hypnotic  subjects  {Landoit),^ 
and  in  those  conditions  which  pre-eminently  favour  what  are  known 
to  be  predisposing  causes  of  hypnotic  and  trance-like  states. 

Mild  stimulation  of  a  special  sensory  tract,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  notably  of  the  Iri/acial,  optic,  and  acoustic,  as  by  the  "passes" 
of  the  mesmerist,  or  the  fixation  of  the  eye  on  a  bright  spot  above  and 
near  the  eye  to  induce  effort  by  convergence,  or  by  soothing  mono- 
tonous sounds — will,  in  many  subjects,  induce  the  hypnotised  state. 
So,  states  of  mental  abstraction,  wliere  a  monotonous  impression  or 

'  The  carlieat  aymptoniB  of  hj-pootism  appear  as  the  resalt  of  stimulatioD  of  the 
nnelei  of  the  oculo-motor  tmct  in  the  medulla  ;  there  is  a^iasm  of  uccutnmoiiation, 
restricted  ncoommodative  range,  the  p.r.  approaches  the  p.p. :  then  stimulation  of 
the  sympathetic  occnrs  with  exophtbalmoa,  wideniiig  of  palpebral  tissure,  dilatation 
of  pnpil,  quickened  pulse,  and  breathing, 

t  Laudoii  and  Stirling's  Physiology,  voL  ii.,  p.  209. 
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idea  is  the  aole  aubj^ct  of  thought,  and  where  other  impressuma  um 
voluntarily  excluded,  are  conditions  which  pre-eminently  favour  states 
of  induced  hypnotism  and  stupor.     It  will  he  of  interest  to  tabulate 
here  certain  prevailing  features  in  the  state  of  stupor  and  hypnotism,  I 
Eo  as  to  indicate  more  clearly  any  physiological  or  psychological  relatiott-J 
ship  existing  amongst  such  groups  of  symptoms. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  Table,  that  mental  stupor  approxj 
mates  more  closely  to  the  cataleptiform  type  of  hypnotism,  rather  thaoil 
to  the  truly  cataleptic  type.     The  subject  is  not,  as  in  the  latter  state,  ^ 
accessible    through    the    special    or    general    senses,   and  su^ 
through  these  channels  iails  to  elicit  responsive  movements ; 
the  other  hand,  it  does  appear  that  the  mind  is  oft«n  the  subject  of 
dominant  ideas  imposed  through  external  t^ency,  and  that  the  cata- 
leptiform positions  which  the  body  and  limbs  may  be  made  to  assume  ■ 
■can  be  plausibly  explained  on  the  principle  of  suggestion  through  tiwl 
ntugcular  ierue. 

Yet,  the  patient  in  these  states  of  stupor  is  not  asleep,  nor  does 
massage  or  kneading  resolve  the  rigid  muscles  which  liave  assumed 
the  cataleptic  state.     Herein,  then,  we  see  how  the  subject  approxi-_ 
mates  to,  and  how  far  he  differs  from,  the  hypnotised  individual.     I^ 
must  be  added,  that  these  clinical  forms  are  by  no  means  groupi 
together  as  suggestive   of  identical  pathological   states — the  ] 
genesis  may  be  wholly  distinct  for  each  class. 

The  fixation  of  the  litubs  in   art! ticially-im posed  postures,  voud 
.seem  to  indicate  a  dominant  notion  of  the  necessity  for  preset 
such  a  posture,  illustratiug  the  obedience  induced  to  external  agencii 
whereby  the  will  is  subjugated — the  subject's  attention  being  reached 
principally  through  .his  muscular  sense. 

The  greater  depth  of  reduction  in  these  states  of  stupor  is  attests 
by  the  fact,  that  suggestions  by  command   fail  to  elicit  such  tra 
■of  ideas   and  resulting  movements  as  the  hypnotised  will   present.  | 
Closing  the  fists  and  advancing  the  arms  of  a  hypnotised  individual, 
and  placing  him  in  an  attitude  of  defence,   will  often  bring  aboat 
fighting  movements  in  reality  (CarjiciUtr);  and  muscular  posturing 
"will  elicit  the  associated  mental  states  of  which  it  is  normally  I 
•expression.     This,  of  course,  does  not  occur  in  cases  of  genuine  stupe 
or  the  more  profound  reductions  of  "acute  dementia." 

We  see,  again,  simple  forms  of  hypnotism  in  which  the  sole  musculsr  " 
anomaly  consists  in  an  inability  to  open  the  eyelids  or  the  mouth: 
parallel  states  of  mental  stupor  present  themselves  in  which  the  same 
features  prevail. 

B.  &  L.,  Bg«d  tweoty-tix,  «  nuuried  woman,  with  two  children  i  the  yoongest, 
An  infant,  aged  nine  weeks,  was  weaned  npoD  the  ontbreak  of  mental  ^ymftona 
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•ix  wtaka  ago.  So  hiitory  of  inlieriteil  iiuaniCj,  neuroui,  diiiik,  or  other 
vice.  The  labonr  h&d  been  natural  in  aJl  purticulan.  On  kdmUiion,  hIib  hud 
a  very  vacnoua  pipreasion ;  "stiireil  round  the  room  in  a  vaciut  manner:  wns 
wholly  iiiattentivo  to  nliat  was  said,  uid  very  mrcly  Bpoke.  When  i|ueatii>ued 
she  □miiilly  remained  silent,  even  thongh  the  query  was  repeated  many  tiiiicB, 
and  efTorta  were  made  to  rouse  ber  atteution ;  or  she  repeated  tlie  conuluding  words 
of  the  question,  or  the  worda  which  she  heard  uttered  by  a  neighbouring  patient" 
^he  was  emaciated  and  atiictnic :  her  pupilK  widely  dilated.  The  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  reveulei!  no  evidence  of  disease  to  phjaical  eiploration  ;  but  the 
'e  torpid,  and  tlie  tongue  was  Eoul  and  thickly  coateiL 


After  the  operati 
taining  10  gra.  of 
eacii  dose  (Am  die). 

The  condition  w 


I  of  I 


saline  aperient,  patient  was  orden 

of  liquor  Btrychni 


one  of  painful  stupor  :  the  expreasion  was  nielancbolia  and 
omplete  stupor,  in  which  she  stood  gadng  vacantly  into 
space :  she  was  silent,  but  occBaioually  would  give  utterance  to  nioDiMtyUaliiv 
rejilies.  Her  babita  were  frequently  negligent.  She  required  feeding  by  hand, 
but  was  induced  in  this  way  to  talie  abundantly.  Her  hanils  were  cidd  and 
somewhat  livid  :  all  her  movements  were  very  sluggish. 

-About  a  week  later,  she  became  one  day  suddenly  and  violently  extnted — 
exclaimed  aloud — "'Cut  my  throat  and  let  me  die."  Asked  why  she  wiahsd  to 
die,  she  replied,  "  Becauae  1  am  so  shocked."  Then  she  relapsed  into  ber  former 
abstracted,  silent  state,  requiring  continuous  attention  on  account  of  bur  rtst. 
lessness  at  night,  ber  dirty  habits,  and  her  inatteution  to  food. 

A  month  after  her  admission  her  bodily  cOiidittoD  had  consiiterably  improved : 
she  slept  better,  but  whs  still  depressed  and  in  a  state  of  semi'Bta[ior:  the 
men^trnal  funcCiouB  were  in  arrest. 

Slow  improvement  took  place  in  her  bodily  health,  but  anHiQorrlicea  persisted 
for  Bome  ax  months,  durbg  which  period  the  same  treatment,  Bltcmated  with 
iron  and  aloet,  wui  maintained.  I^he  remaiuud  sluggish  in  her  movements  and 
Kimewhat  de])retiaed  in  spirits,  bat  would  freely  converse  about  her  state  of  health, 
and  was  evimtually  discharged  as  relieved  to  the  care  of  her  husband. 

In  such  a  caso  oa  the  foregoing,  we  see  the  dlstiut'tiou  between  simple 
melancholic  depreBsion  and  the  more  acute  depression  often  associated 
with  stuporoae  states :  whereas  the  gentle  depression  of  the  former 
induces  apathy,  disinclinatioa  for  exertion,  bodily  or  mental,  and 
brooding  silence,  the  latter  may  result  in  one  of  two  conditions — either 
in  the  demonatrativo  expression  of  these  painful  states  (melancholia 
ajfilanx) ;  or  in  a  spell-bound  stupor  in  which  the  organism  seems,  so 
to  speak,  petrified  by  its  intensely  painful  mental  state — the  melancholy 
■with  stupor  or  the  slujiitiUe  of  French  alienists, 

Such  patients  are  often  completely  dumb — their  whole  aspect  that 
of  intense  stupidity ;  hnt,  if  you  closely  examine  their  features,  yon 
will  observe  evidence  of  painful  emotion,  or  intense  anxiety,  of  inex- 
pressible grie^  or  perhaps  a  look  of  extreme  bewilderment  or  concent 
tnited  astonish  menL 

B  patients,  who  have  suffered  from  melancholy  with  stupor, 
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have,  upon  recovery,  recorded  full  details  of  their  mental  state;  th< 
are  generally  labouring  under  some  frightful  delusion,  which  utterl 
sways  their  consciousness  and  will :  the  outside-worid  may  be  a  bl 
to  them,  and  their  whole  mental  life  ib  subject  to  this  atl-absorbi 
delusion.  Perhaps  they  imagine  they  have  committed  some  terril 
murderous  deed,  or  that  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  :  whatever 
be,  the  attitude,  facial  expression,  and  demeanour  indicate  compli 
Bubjection  to  the  engrossing  delusion.  This  concentration  of 
upon  one  painful  idea,  which  sways  like  an  autocrat  the  whole  i 
has  been  figuratively  alluded  to  as  a  "crystallised  delusion" — body  ai 
mind  are  crystallised  around  one  morbid  idea.  Such  patients  of 
resist  powerfully  any  attempts  at  feeding  or  other  interference,  and 
refusal  of  food  is  sometimes  most  persistent. 

Then  come  sudden,  fitful  gleams  of  mind  at  limes  ;  a  rapid,  hun 
utterance,  with  as  sudden  a.  relapse  into  silence  and  self-absorption: 
a  sudden,  mad   attempt   at  self-destruction — an  impulse,  the   dii 
result  of  the  painful  mental  state.     One  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
suicidal  tendency  in  stuporose  melancholia  :  it  is  a  constant  dattger  ttfj 
be  feared,  and  all  the  more  since  the  apparent  stupor  is  moro  that  (^' 
bodily  activity,  and  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  mental  state  is  often 
one  of  intensely  acute  and  painful  strain,  most  liable  to  expli 
and  impulses  towards  self-infiicte4  violence  :  all  such  suicidal  attempts, 
in  this  disease  are  frantic  and  determined  in  the  extreme. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  permanent  mental  enfeeblemi 
resulting  from  stuporose  melancholia  of  long  standing  ;- 


H.  T.,  short  of  stature,  slight  in  build,   and  tliin,  was  admitted  at  the 
of  tweuty'Sii.     She  is  a  muried  woman,  of  steady,  temperate,  iadaitrious  babitt^ 
and  was  saSeriag  from  her  lirat  attack  of  mBOiac^  excitetncDt,  the  onsvt  of  whicli 
occurred  a  week  ago.     Ko  pTcdiapoeing  or  exciting  cause  could  be  aeccrtained  for 
her  attack. 

Shortly  after  admiaaion  she  became  violently  excited,  and  apjiarcntly  in  great 
terror  and  suspicion  of  all  around.  After  a  short  remliaion  oF  tluB  cxcitod  •tage, 
■be  become  depressed,  apathetic,  and  torpid  in  appearance.  She  woald 
ait  in  one  patiition  for  hours,  gazing  vacantly  before  licr — nor  could  she  in  any  m^ 
be  ronied  from  this  abstracted  state.  The  catamenia  have  not  aiipeared 
admission.  Teti  weeks  after  admissioii,  her  mental  condition  had  so  far  improvaAj 
ea  to  permit  of  her  attending  Church  service  and  entertninmeDts ;  her  bodSy 
health  atao  was  considerably  better.  Shortly  after  this  it  is  noted  :— She 
state  of  protoLind  reverie— mental  etate  apparently  one  of  paiafnl  tension;  fixed 
as  thoDgh  petrified  to  the  seat  ot  floor,  her  gaze  is  one  indicative  of  intense  self- 
abstraction  and  the  prevalence  of  some  delusional  idea  which  dominates  her  whole 
life,  and  which  now  frequently  issues,  without  any  warning,  in  laddeTt,  impKttivr, 
anil  most  frantic  allempit  at  s/lfdepfiticlion,  by  throwing  herself  violently  on  tho 
floor,  or  dashing  her  head  against  the  walL  She  would  then  lapse  into  a  cota- 
ieptic  state,  in  which  her  limbs  might  be  made  to  assume  any  position  for  a 
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t  trance-like,  her  expression  indicative  of  intoDie 
and  painful  mental  concentration ;  no  vacnity,  nor  any  appearanca  Bnggeative  of 
(Icmentiii.  Five  montlu  after  admis^iou,  the  painful  ineiititl  state  had  Bubsided, 
but  there  waa  much  iitupor,  with,  however,  occnaional  gloama  of  iutelliffencE — 
traneieat  reception  of  her  surrountlitiKi'  She  could  not  be  induced  to  employ 
heraeU ;  wtu  found  one  morning  in  a  fixed  attitudu  in  the  centre  of  the  laundjy 
w&sh-house.  and  on  being  queationcd,  laid  she  was  "at  thu  Midliuid  Station 
awaiting  the  down  train."  She  was  very  pole  and  wiiBmio— there  waaamonorrhcea. 
She  now  takes  iron  and  arsenic  in  mixture :  aubaequently  altered  to  iron  and  aloes. 

Ou  J-aae  6,  1883.— She  cumot  be  persuaded  to  employ  herself;  still  at  tiniPB 
assumes  fantoatio,  rigid,  cataleptic  postures,  but  is  not  now  violent  to  hci-^elf — 
spasmodic  outbursts  of  temper  occur,  when  she  is  aggre-taivo  and  destructive.  Her 
expreadon  now  indicates  a  fnll  ajipreciation  of  all  that  occurs  aronnd  her,  and 
judging  from  it,  on  absence  of  mental  pun.  Iron  wilU  ciuitharides  and  guaiaouin 
ordered  to-daj. 

Jane  1).— The  catnmenia  hare  now  uppeared. 

Jutj)  23. — A  Faradaic  current  applied  to  the  head  daily  for  live  to  eight  minutes. 

July  31. — No  benefit  has  resulted  from  Faradaism;  today  a  constant  current, 
from  six  to  eight  (lailTe's)  cells,  was  aubstitated,  one  electrode  to  forehead,  the 
other  to  occiput,  the  direction  of  the  cniTL-nt  changed  by  commutator  aaveml 
tiroes,  during  five  or  eiglit  minutes  daily. 

Attyvsl  4. — Somewhat  brighter  in  mind,  cleaner  in  her  habitn,  stiU  idle :  ahows 
si;;Di  of  indecency — exposing  herself,  aud  on  being  reproved  threatens  to  a!ap  the 
officer  in  the  face.  There  is  wide  dilatation  of  the  pupils ;  cataleptiform  poaitioiis 
are  still  assumed,  and  loog  retained. 

Awjast  9. — Continued  improvement :  catameuia  have  occurred  naturally  again  ; 
has  coromooced  employing  herself  at  needlework  :  galvanism  stiJl  continued. 

OeUiheT  II. — Coustiuit  current  diRcon tinned  to-day:  her  attacks  of  impulsive 
violence  and  excitement,  as  also  lior  cataleptic  states,  occur  frequently.  No 
improvement  occurred  subsequent  to  that  above  noted,  and  in  June,  1SS4,  it  is 
recorded  that  ahe  atiil  has  a  fixed  ecstatic  look,  is  undoubtedly  deluded,  sudden, 
and  dangerous.     The  case  then  assumed  the  character  of  ordinary  chronic  milnia.* 

Acute  Dementia. — We  Lave  stated  ttbove  that  the  extremes  of 
stuporose  statea  represent  such  profound  lethargy  as  closely  to 
simulate  the  aspect  of  genuine  dementia:  in  fact,  stuporose  melancholia 
paasea,  by  almost  imperceptihle  gratlations,  into  unequivocal  dementia, 
and  in  eeveral  instances,  we  observed  the  melancholic  stupor  which 
characterised  the  onset  of  an  attack  pass  into  typical  dementia. 

In  other  instances,  however,  the  reductions  are  from  the  onset  so 
profound  that  a  primary  dementia  occurs  quite  suddenly,  and   this 

*  In  connection  witii  stuporose  states.  Dr.  Whitwell,  Pathologist  to  the  Menstun 
Asylum,  has  commmiicated  to  me  certain  observations,  whilst  these  sheets  were 
passing  through  the  press,  wliich  appear  to  have  an  important  bearing  opou  the 
pathology  of  some,  at  least,  of  tliese  instances  of  stupor.  Careful  measurement  of 
the  blood-vessels  at  the  base,  hy  the  graduated  cone,  leads  him  to  infer  the  preaence 
•if  a  congenital  narrowing  of  their  lumen,  associated  also  with  a  nniversal  cardio- 
vascular enfeeblement.  Dr.  WhitweH's  oboervatlana  will  appear  m  txtenao  in  the 
JouTnal  qf  Menial  Scitnee, 
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represents  the  condition  usually  known  as   typical  acute  dement 
Acute  primary  dementia  has  been  by  some  confounded  witU 
atuporose  form   of  melancholia — inrJaiieholie  avee  slupeur:   by   otl 
with  simple  stupor,  i.e.,  siia}>enxion  of  the  intellectual  operations  apart 
from  melancholic  states,  and  not  one  of  actual  abolition  of  function. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  there  is  a  genuine  acute  dementia,  in  ■which 
the  patient  recovers  to  a  certain  extent,  but  invariably  eshihita  mnch 
impairment  of  his  mental  Acuities  ever  afterwards.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  suggested  that  the  profound  torpor,  amounting  in  these  cases  to 
the  appearance  of  utter  fatuity,  represents  the  degree  of  actual 
dementia,  i.e.,  of  dfslrur.tion  of  function:  much  of  this  ia  truly  due  io 
simple,  though  profound^stupor — we  can  only  Judge  of  the  amount  of 
actual  destruction  of  function  upon  the  patient's  so-called  recovery. 
We  find  that  this  statement  applies  to  all  forms  of  dementia:  all 
are  liable  to  a  certain  adiaisture  of  stuporose  states,  which  appear 
emphasise  the  degree  of  abolition  of  mJnd^but  which,  dissipated 
rousing  the  patient,  indicate  to  us  no  such  profoundly  inactive 
dition  as  we  should  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to  predicate.  In  severe 
cases  of  acute  dementia  no  such  rousing  can  be  induced,  and  upon 
restoration  to  more  active  function,  the  mind  of  the  subject  still  fails 
to  recall  much  (if  anything  at  all)  that  lias  taken  place  throughout  the 
attack. 

Tho  following  ia   an   interesting  case  of  this   primary  dementia, 
occurring  in  a  young  girl  at  the  West  Riding  Asylun 

A.  J.,  who  in  now  tweuty-two  years  of  age,  wm  admitted  seven  jeara  at^o 
n  Ktite  ol  purtiail  stupor.  81ie  had  been  regarded  u  imbecilo  from  birth.  HmL. 
never  been  able  to  reiul  or  write;  althougb  troublesome,  alie  had  not  pro' 
vicious,  dnngeroua  to  others  or  herself,  or  of  destructive  babits.  Hod  not  auCTe 
from  eiiilepsy.  Her  family  history  was  free  from  insanity,  apojileiy,  cpUepiy, 
phthisis.  Patient  hod  never  injared  her  bead.  Quite  recently  it  waa  recorded 
she  had  become  silent,  glwimy,  stupid,  standing  about  aturiog  vacantly  before 
her  habits  were  degraded — required  compul.sovy  feeding.  At  times  it  was  rece 
that  she  appeared  in  terror,  and  belinved  oa  though  the  saw  and  heard  imaginary 
objects  about  her.  Upon  admission  tliere  was  mnch  stapor:  she  remained  per- 
fectly mute  to  all  questions,  and  Iter  conduct  did  not  lead  one  to  believe  that  she 
appreciated  either  spoken  or  pantomimic  language;  a  slight  inarticuhite  cry  alone 
escaped  lier.  Facial  conformation  of  low  type — expression  heavy,  torpid.  She 
showed  a  slight  cataleptic  tiiity  of  the  body  and  limbs  at  times :  the  limbs  Were 
oobl  and  blubh.  She  was  quite  helpless,  of  dirty  habits,  and  hotl  to  be  clothed 
nod  fed. 

The  stupor  rapidly  passed^oO',  and  she  was  found  to  be  a  lively,  good^nmo' 
gill,  very  childish  and  imbecile,  however,  but  able  to  speak  in  broken  Dttetnl 
Became  active,  industrioas,  and  cleanly  :  she  was  somewhat  boistertnu  and  excil 

la  August,   ISS2.  it  is  noted: — She  has  beoonie  heavy,  apathetic,  ap| 
demented;  is  negligent  in  her  habits,  never  speaks,  and  recjairei  all 
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a  be  minutered  to  bj'  others ;  che  slavers  at  the  month,  extremitiei  Are  cold 
tad  livid;  cattunenia  hAvo  aot  occurred  for  six  weeks,  la  led  about  reailily  and 
exe  reined. 

Ou  the  11th  of  SeptELnber  alie  auJdcnly  spoke  to  Bome  pntienta,  calling  them 
by  Qune,  and  remarked  upon  the  beauty  of  some  Howcrs  nenr  her.  She  tlitn 
relapioil  int«  her  former  heavy,  drowsy  Btato,  and  «d  remained  until  the  Sod  of 
December,  when  iho  recovered  her  apeeoh  aiid  mental  powers  ae  suddenly  aa  they 
were  annulled,  and  immediately  began  working  in  the  wariU.  Sbo  waa,  however, 
flighty  and  excitable,  and  on  the  Dth  of  this  month  it  ii  noted  that  ahe  "  is 
extremely  exeited  (Uid  destmctive,  giving  much  Lrouble^i»  mischievoos,  dia- 
orderly,  and  vio1ent"~for  which  attook  tihe  was  treated  by  j  grain  doi>ea  of 
hyoscyamin.  and  also  by  bromide  with  Indian  hemp. 

During  the  year  18S3,  ahe  had  repeated  attacks  of  stupor  which  were  chatac- 
teriaed  by  their  sudden  nnset  and  rapid  relief :  but,  in  all  coscb  alike,  a  stage  of 
maniacal  excitemeut  followed  npon  the  atupor.  [n  these  attacks  of  Btutior  she 
stands  about  in  a  stooping  attitude— motionless  unleta  led;  docs  not  resist; 
head  dio<ip<i,  the  face  is  eipressionlesx,  and  saliva  runs  from  the  jiartially  open 
mouth;  the  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  the  arms  hang  helplessly,  the  hands  and 
feet  are  cold  and  livid.  She  has  the  aspect  of  one  whose  mental  faculties  are  in 
comt-lete  abeyance.  She  remains  where  she  is  placed,  and  no  voluntary  movement 
ii  initiated— moves  a  st«p  or  two  when  pushed,  and  there  remaini  motjonleaa  until 
again  moved  by  others.  She  never  attempts  to  feed  herself,  ncr  does  she  resist  tfao 
eSbrts  made  to  feed  her.  but  HA-allowa  the  bolus  when  introduced  into  her  mouth  : 
she  ia  wholly  inattentive  tii  the  state  of  bowels  and  bladder.  The  subsequent 
attack  of  excitement  on  return  of  partial  consciousness  was  invariably  of  the  aame 
character—load,  hilarious,  iKiisteroua  merriment,  mischievous  propennties,  and 
occasional  vioions  conduct:  she  waa  also  destmettve  of  clothing,  and  wilfully 
dostioyed  glnaa  and  (irnamenta.  Upon  the  reinstatement  of  her  former  mental 
health,  ahe  never  could  recall  any  experiences  of  ber  stage  of  stujior,  althongh 
frequently  questioned  upon  this  jioint.  The  last  attack  of  the  kind  occurred  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1S35,  and  her  mental  faculties  did  not  clear  up  until  the  20th  of 
November,  a  period  of  sii  months. 

In  Bucli  cases,  we  do  not  find  the  subject  prone  to  aiidJen,  wild 
outbursts  of  raaniacnl  or  melancholic  frenzy,  such  as  we  found  pre- 
vniled  in  sttiporose  melnnoliolia — to  active  and  despemte  atlempta  at 
self-destruction,  /oUovxd  hy  as  auddfin  a  lap»e  into  the  sluporoHi;  stale. 
The  condition  of  mind  is  distinct  in  the  two  affections  r  in  the  one 
(the  melancholic)  it  is  atmined  and  ever  ready  to  expSosive  outbursts, 
in  the  other  {the  demented)  too  Jeeh!--  to  initiate  any  such  attempt. 

The  maniacal  outbursts  ch.inictevif.ing  the  last  case  detailed,  were 
really  upon  the  road  towards  a  restitution  of  the  normal  state  of 
mental  health  :  as  tlic  stupor  lifts,  so  the  maniacal  reductions  come  to 
the  front,  ere  the  subject  is  restored  to  her  former  self.  And  yet,  tioI 
to  her  former  ulf,  for  a  passage  of  her  life,  as  we  see,  is  completely 
oblitenited,  and  the  mind  is  a  blank  to  the  events  of  each  attack. 

Tlie  apathetic  passivity  of  such  cases  also  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  resistance,  and  often  violent  struggling,  offered  by  the  subject 
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of  melancholia  cum  atupore.     The  blank,  stupid,  idiotic  stare,  ftnd  tbs 

wtterly  demented  expression,  are  likewise  very  diflerent  from  the  asjiect 
])resented  by  tiie  lattpr  affection,  ■where  mental  tension  ia  very  evident 
in  the  pained  look,  which  sometimes  is  varied  by  gleams  of  tranNi 
ecstasy.     Cataleptic  fixation  of  the  limbs  ia  a.  frequent,  but  by 
means  invariable,  aecompaniuieiit  of  acute  dementia. 

Some  subjects  of  this  disease  are,  according  to  Dr.  Blandford, 
incessant  movement ;    "  One  girl  used  to  snap  her  jawa  togetht 
Jays  at  a  time,  and  then  changed  to  wagging  her  head  from  side  to 
I   ^fodfe"     These  are  the  less  profound  instances  of  reduction. 

heart  is  feeble,  and  there  ia  great  torpor  of  circulation' 
I  and  feet   being  cold   and  livid  to   an   intense    degree. 

tients  are  utterly  negligent  in  their  habits,  they  require  fe 
throughout  the  attack,  and  all  their  wants  have  to  bo  attended 
■others. 

The  following  instance  of  acute  dementia,  of  three  years'  standing 
a  remarkable  instance  of  tho  relief  afforded  by  an  acute  pulmonary 
affection.  The  fact  is  well  established,  that  certain  acute  mental 
ailments  derive  transient  or  even  permanent  benefit — at  times  attain 
■complete  recovery — from  the  incidence  of  an  inflammatory  implication  of 
distant  organs,  or  even  upon  the  appearance  of  furunculi  or  carbuncle, 
■or  erysipelas  of  the  head  or  face.  The  case  in  point  pi-esents  a  parallel 
instance. 

W.  S.,agedaineteen,  agnrdener— ofitrot]giiearoticinheritMice,liiiiaUier  bai 
liad  repeated  attacks  of  iusanity,  and  liLa  brother  being;  at  present  an 
this  aaylunt— was  admitted  on  tha  I9th  of  Jnne,  1SS5.  There  is  no  criminal  fi 
Iiiatory.  Patient  was  spoken  of  as  a  quiet,  sober,  steady,  well-conducted  yi 
ouui,  always  somewhat  taciturn  until  alwut  four  montha  prccediog  his  odtni 
when  be  began  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Salvation  Army  every  night,  and  became 
•excitable  and  preached  frequently  in  tbo  streets.  A  fortnight  preceding  his  adnuB- 
■ioD,  he  talked  mncli  in  a  religious  strain,  was  restless,  sulleii,  and  wilfol:  at  a 
Wesleyan  serrioe,  wliich  he  atteuded,  force  had  to  be  employed  tu  prevent  his  rnsh* 
iDg  into  the  pulpit,  declaring  that  he  would  preach.  This  suno  evening  he  left  hi* 
stepfather's  house  secretly  through  the  wiodow,  walked  to  bis  brother-in-law's  honsc, 
sod  tried  to  get  into  the  bed  where  his  married  sister  slept.  Upon  his  odmissioa 
lie  was  much  distressed:  had  stated  on  one  occaaiou  that  he  was  to  be  burnt:  was 
evidently  exceedingly  timid,  suspicious,  and  would  lie  sobbiog  aloud,  gazing  before 
liim  with  distressed  expressioQ,  and  obstinstely  reticent.  He  was  a  fairly  nourished 
lad — hair  brown,  irides  greenish,  complexion  fresh,  teoUi  regular,  but  pahkte  high- 
arched  :  the  pupils  were  equally  dilated  and  their  reactions  normal :  the  tongae  was 
protmded  straight  and  steadily.  The  pulse  was  of  fair  strength,  niaety-slx — the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  syBtems  normal.  The  urine  amber-coloured,  sp.  gr. 
lOlB,  acid,  free  from  deposit,  albumen,  or  sugar. 

On  the  29th  of  tbo  mooth,  i.e.,  ten  days  after  admission,  be  is  noted  as  exhilnt- 
ing  a  depressed  and  vacant  aspect — as  very  slow  in   all   his 
maintaining  on  obstinate  silence.     He  becomes  negligent  in  his  habits, 
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niglitly.  AVben  asked  to  protrude  his  tougue,  ho  docs  so:  he  feeds  himself.  He 
thiia  remained  imtil  tlio  month  of  October,  when  the  stupor  bacamp  more  [iro- 
fouud,  and  up  to  the  present  date,  sixteen  mouths  snhscqueully,  his  condition  has 
been  uuchangcd.  During  tlie  whole  of  this  period  he  has  presented  a  typical 
instance  of  mental  stapor,  the  foriner  melancholic  phase  iiaving  quite  puaed  away. 
Hssita  in  a  Blovenly  stooping  attitude,  the  head  bent  forwards  npon  the  chest— the 
legs  thrust  out,  aud  the  arms  hangine  helple.ssly  down.  In  whatever  position  his 
iKxly  or  limbs  are  placed,  so  they  remniu  :  if  the  arms  be  extended  abovu  his  head, 
they  long  remoitn  bo,  and  are  gradually  allowed  to  drop  to  hti  side.  The  whole 
limb  thus  gravititca  downwards,  the  separate  fltxiona  of  hand  and  foreai'm  not 
occurring. 

Now,  in  tliis  case,  if  he  be  mode  to  stand  up,  be  does  so  in  sloachin);  fashion,  and 
remains  Sied  in  any  poKition  we  choose  to  place  liim  in:  if  pushed  nloni:,  he  walhs 
a  few  steps  only,  then  halts,  and  is  ai^ain  immobile :  if  puslied  towards  an  obstruc- 
tion, as  a  table  or  bedstead,  he  shows  his  conscioujiness  of  the  obataelo  by  tending 
to  veer  rountl  with  each  step  so  as  to  avoid  it.  If  we  raise  his  arms,  they  arc  found 
to  lie  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  not  so  readily  adapted  to  varied  posturing.  There 
is  an  absence  of  that  liglitneas  and  flciibility  whereby  they  may  be,  so  to  speak, 
nioaldod  into  any  form— this  absence  at  plasticity  is  due  to  wsintoiirt,.  which  is 
I'ery  appreciable  in  our  patient's  state.  The  contraetion  of  the  muscles  is  not 
resolved  or  in  any  degree  influenced  by  friction,  by  Lnoadbg,  or  massage.  If,  now, 
we  place  our  patient  in  an  upright  position  iu  a  cliair,  and  incline  it  at  various 
angles,  wc  tind  that  ho  adapts  himself  to  the  altered  position,  and  maintains 
hia  ecjailibrinm  np  to  a  certain  point,  when  he  allows  himself  to  fall.  His 
eyelids  are  partially  closed,  resist  opening,  and  the  eyeballs  are  convulsively 
rotated  upwards,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  pupils.  There  is  often, 
but  not  constantly,  rapid  clonus  of  the  eyelids,  which  can  be  arrested  by  firm 
pressure  of  the  lingers  ovit  tlie  supra-orbital  noteh,  and  is  always  increased  by 
forcibly  raising  the  upper  lid.  The  face  has  always  a  most  stupid,  heavy  expres- 
sion, and  never  indicates  mental  painonlistress:  the  head  falls  forward  on  the  chest, 
and  resists  offorta  to  raise  it.  If  shoutod  at,  he  does  not  appear  to  nntice  what  is 
■aid,  although  he  starts  at  a  sudden  shock ;  if  pinched  or  prickeil  by  a  pin,  ho  does 
not  flinch,  but  has  on  one  occasion  shown  evidence  of  fee!ing~a  tear  trickled  down 
his  cheek.  The  knee-jerk  is  oxnj^erated  jo  both  legs.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
feed  himself :  the  mouth  is  kept  tirmty  closed,  and  the  spoon  has  to  be  forcibly 
passed  into  the  mouth,  when  he  immediately  swallows  the  bolus  of  food.  Ho  if, 
iu  dU  rcspccta,  utterly  negligent  and  uncleanly.  This  patient  has  not  spoken  a 
word  for  the  period  of  tlirec  years. 

The  blood,  exaniioed  by  Cower's  hemacytometer  aud  hiemoglobinometer,  gave 
the  following  results:  — 

BkI  Corpuidu.  nmmoglobln.  WhEts  Corpaii>lss.  Valns  per  Corpsiflc. 

100  per  hiemic  unit.  68%  to  80  7,.  -4  per  haimie  unit.  -CSV,  to  SO'/^. 
He  had  remained  iu  this  condition  for  exactly  Ihree  ycart,  when,  one  morning, 
he  spoke  for  the  first  time,  became  mildly  excited,  and  shouted  aloud  the  names  of 
certain  patients  around.  It  is  noted  the  next  day,  that  ho  sat  with  his  e_\e3 
open,  watching  with  apparent  interest  what  went  on  around,  that  ho  asked  for 
Bome  bread  and  cheese,  but  would  not  reply  to  any  questions  put  to  bim.  He  was 
Kt'Ul  ai  titiu4  caialeptic,  and  uiai  neoUgeat  in  his  habitt:  "  another  patient  makes 
him  laugh  by  imitation." 

This  partial  relief  was,  however,  attended  with  loss  of  flesh,  pallor,  and  debility, 
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ftnd  he  continncd  for  nearly  tbree  months  in  UiU  conJitiun,  ocouionally  Upsing  into 
more  profomid  stupor.  At  this  date  hd  Hbace«s,  glandular  ia  origin,  was  opened  in 
the  neck,  and  a  little  later,  duhiesB  at  the  right  base  and  increasing  debility 
revealed  pneumonic  conaolidation.  Bo  was  put  to  bed,  snd  alraast  immediatelj 
upon  this  regainBi  a  more  nonnal  state  of  coDSciouHnesa.  He  became  elieary, 
bright,  chatty,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  wna  rapidly  recovering  from  his  mental 
derangcmeiit.  Ue  wiui  ke;)t  for  six  weeks  bedridden  by  his  attack  of  pneumonia; 
bat  from  the  first,  his  mind  remained  clear,  and  no  lapse  of  stupor  intervened. 

Just  prior  to  the  appearance  of  chest  ayinptoniB  his  weight  was  106  lbs. :  three 
months  Inter,  with  extra  diet  and  cod-liver  oil,  he  weighed  140  lbs.,  looked 
vigorous  and  robust,  and  was  an  active,  cheerful,  and  fairly  intelligent  ward 
helper.  He  recalls  certain  iocidenta  during  his  attack,  as  the  opening  of  the 
nbscess  in  the  neck,  the  feeding  and  clothing  by  his  attendauts;  but,  for  the  most 
put,  the  whole  three  years  are  a  blank  to  his  mind,  and  he  givca  most  haiy 
accounts  of  himself  just  prior  to  coming  to  the  asylum,  where  he  thought  h 
had  been  resident  but  a  few  months.  The  blood  examined,  just  prior  t' 
oliarge  from  the  asylum,  gave  the  following  indicatiDus : — 

Bi»l  Cnrpuiales.  tlsmuglDbitL  While  Corpniic leu.  Viltid  p>] 

100  per  bicmic  unit.  !»0%,  -28  '90  7„. 


STATES  OF  EXALTATION. 

Ooatenti.— Maniacal    Reductions— Failure   of    Attention— Eiiteohlod   Synthea 
Transient  Delusive  States  — Eialted  Sense  ot  Freedom- Impulsive  Conduct-* 
Nocturnal  Crises— l^ecliisian  Fosters  Hallucination— Sexual  Illusions- Stadiuii 
MelaQcholicnm— Eufeebled    Imagination- Bodily    Symptoms— pHTiodicity    i 
Maniacal  t'hunoDiena- Acute  Dchrious  Mania. 

Viewed  from  the  clinical  aspect,  chs.'s  of  mental  (lepresaioQ  clkiefiy;' 
impress  ns  with  the  prevailing  feature  of  mental  pain  ;  although, 
we  already  have  seen,  mental  pain  is  by  no  means  an  estential  element 
in  stflteB  of  mental  depression.     The  latter  term  to  us  connotes  fi 
more  than  simple  meliinclioUc  pain,  since  we  regard  all  cases  of  simplal 
intellectual  torpor,  niorlnd  upathy,  and  states  of  simple  stupoi"  (ali  a 
which  may  be  devoid  of  painful  emotional  states),  as  comprised  under 
the  category  of  states  of  mental  depression.     In  like  manner,  aJthongh 
we  way  take  the  prevailing  (^motional  tone,   the  exuberant  flow  of 
thought,  and  the  general  objective  indicatioDs  of  umniacal  excitement  ■ 
respectively,  as  characterising  states  of  mental  exaltntion,  we  musBl 
i-emember  that  any  one  of  these  indications  way  he    variably  pro 
nounced,  or  even  suiipressed.     Wo  should,  therefore,  carefully  definoi] 
to  our  minds  the  connotations  of  these  respective  terms — exaltatioBS 
and  depression;  nnd  we  shall  then  learn  that  the  more  arbitrary,  I 
row,  and  exclusive  our  definition,  the  less  readily  do  we  perceive  that  tha* 
one  is  the  converse  of  the  other;  and  that  the  freer  our  defioitioi 
becomes,  so  as  to  embrace  all  mental  operations  within  its  limits,  I 
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e  readily  do  we  find  i 


the 


'arieties  of  both  classes,  statea 
in  tJie  one  whicli  are  the  e\act  antitheses  of  statea  in  the  other. 

It  is,  however,  of  fir  greater  interest  to  recognise,  in  the  morhiil 
process  whidi  underlies  these  states  of  mental  exultation,  that  the 
process  of  reduction  is  usually  more  sudden  in  its  onset,  more  rapid  in 
its  course,  more  intense,  and  the  level  reached  always  lower  than  tlmt 
of  Eimple  mental  depression.  In  states  of  mental  exaltation,  we  also 
trace  the  same  failure  in  object-consciousness,  with  the  corresponding 
rise  in  subject- consciousness,  wliich  states  of  mental  depression  present^ 
but  how  different  are  the  features  of  the  two  viewed  in  contrast ! 

Here  we  have  in  the  welling-np  of  feeling,  pleasurable  emotiooR 
a  place  of  painful  states;  a  general  sense  of  well-being,  exuberant 
excessive  hilarity,  an  overiluwing  of  the  spirits  in  generous 
impulses,  an  egoistic  self-confidence — all  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
foreboding  of  coming  evil,  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  present,  the 
of  the  past,  the  sense  of  the  subject's  helplessness  before  an 
encroaching  and  malign  environment.  So  also  in  the  rapid  flow  of 
thought — disconnected,  incoherent  as  it  is — expressed  in  rapid  utter- 
ance, associated  with  restless  movement,  energetic  pantomime,  and  a 
sense  of  utter  lawlessness  (often  issuing  in  reckless  conduct),  we  have  n 
striking  contrast  to  the  sluggish  ideation,  enfeebled  imagination,  apathy, 
jioralysed  energy,  and  restricted  movement  of  the  melancholic. 

Yet,  fundamentally  distinct  ns  tjiese  mental  states  would  appear  to 
be,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  process  of  reduction  is  the  same  for 
both  ;  but  in  maniacal  stntes  the  dissolution  ia  to  a  gTeait6P  depth — 
the  dilTerence  is  one  of  decree. 

All  maniiical  conditions  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  &  failure 
of  attention,  or  the  cajwcity  for  serial  thought,  and  a  rise  of  the 
purely  sensuous  in  place  of  the  intellectual  operations — in  fact,  the 
latter  are  enfeebled,  and  the  emotional  elements  are  aroused;  and,  as 
before  indicated  in  cases  of  depression,  the  inteliectunl  sphere  presents 
the  negative,  and  the  sensuous  the  positive  results  of  the  reduction.* 

Since  seriality  of  thought  requires  high  nervous  pressm-e — a  high- 
tide  of  the  nervous  wave  to  force  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  tlie 

•  Just  OH  the  aeiisitiveness  of  the  retiunl  field  deolinea  progreasively  from  ouo 
acutoty  iieDtitivo  apot  oatwurda,  ontil  impreesions  received  upon  tbe  Dutermo^t 
[leripheral  areas  ore  more  and  more  dimly  perceived  and  eventually  fade,  imd 
Just  as  we  tend  by  coacontrutiiig  our  attentive  gue  on  a  fixed  iioiut  to  limit  tlis 
lidd  o{  coiiicioua  perception  and  to  pren  out  a/  eonscioutaitist  thoie  obsuuru  faint 
of  the  outer  Held  of  viaion  :  ao  with  the  mcatoJ  field,  ai  the  aerial  line 
of  tlionght  boconiea  restricled,  bs  object-consoioaaneas  fails  in  vigour,  so  there 
erowd  into  our  couicioui  liEo  those  obicure  aud  multitudinous  impresaioiiH  which 
■re  always  pceaeat,  bnt  are,  for  the  moat  part,  excluded  from  the  immediate  gaze  cl 
the  mind's  eye. 
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cerebral  cortex — so  here  in  mania  we  must  recognise  an  ebb  of  this 
cerebral  tide,  corresponding  to  the  lowered  plane  of  psychical  activity ; 
for  the  activity  which  we  recognise  in  the  excitement  of  lower  levels 
is  one  of  disorderly  ungoverned  license,  indicative  of  the  removal  of 
the  influence  of  higher  controlling  planes. 

Of  the  three  laws  of  association  of  ideas  which  regulate  our  normal 
mental  operations,  the  law  of  association  by  similarity  embraces  opera- 
tions of  a  far  more  abstract  nature  than  is  the  case  with  that  of 
association  by  contiguity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  latter  as 
contrasted  with  the  i)rocess  of  association  by  accident  or  incongruity. 
It  is  the  more  abstract  representative  processes  of  aSSOCi&tion  by 
similarity  which  are  first  involved  in  maniacal  reductions — the  less 
abstract  presentative-representative  processes  not  being  so  far  involved. 
This  fact  explains  much  of  what  we  observe  in  the  maniac's  conduct ; 
his  perceptions  are  crude,  and  his  notion  of  the  essential  utility  of  objects 
around  him  is  frequently  at  fault — the  result  is  often  comical,  but  at 
other  times  it  is  disastrous  to  himself  or  others.  Thus  we  may  see  such 
a  subject  trying  to  put  his  coat  on  by  thrusting  his  legs  into  the  sleeves, 
mistaking  the  garb  for  a  pair  of  trousers  ;  here  we  observe  that  the 
association  by  similarity  suggests  to  his  mind  only  imperfectly  the 
utility  of  the  garment.  In  fantastic  attempts  at  decoration,  in  the 
wanton  destruction  of  objects  around,  in  the  tearing-up  of  clothing  and 
bedding,  in  the  swallowing  of  garbish,  and  in  some  of  the  most  repulsive 
tendencies  of  the  maniacal,  we  must  recognise  the  failure  of  conscious- 
ness implied  in  the  imperfect  operation  of  association  by  similarity, 
and  not  refer  such  acts,  as  is  so  often  done,  to  sheer  wilful  mischief. 
The  imperfect  operation  of  the  same  law  is  seen  also  in  the  remarkable 
rhyming  tendency  presented  by  some,  viz.,  that  of  stringing  together, 
in  verse,  numerous  lines  utterly  devoid  of  sense,  but  in  which  a  well- 
regulated  rhythm  pervades  the  wliolo,  and  each  line  accurately  rhymes 
with  its  fellow.  Numerous  instances  of  the  restricted  operation  of  this 
law  will  occur  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  vagaries  of  the  insane. 

It  is  in  this  failure  of  the  highly  representative  processes  that  we 
must  also  learn  to  trace  the  early  origin  of  those  deluded  states  to 
which  mania  and  melancholia  tend ;  for  we  may  well  see  how  by 
their  failure  sense-presentations  are  not  so  likely  to  have  their  falsi- 
fications corrected — an  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal  is  not  permitted. 
Transient  delusions  thus  characterise  the  maniacal  turmoil  through- 
out its  history ;  they  are  often  but  indications  of  a  want  of  balance 
established  between  contiguous  groups  by  discharges  from  higher 
controlling  realms,  leaving,  so  to  si)eak,  certain  islets  *' flooded;"  such 
perversions  are  of  a  very  recoverable  nature.  As  contrasted  with  the 
fixed  perversions  of  monomania,  Griesinger  thus  alludes  to  them  : — 
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"But  if  these  two  forms  in  their  extreme  degree  are  so  utterly  distinct  as 
mutually  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other,  still 
observation  shows  that  in  mania  itself  such  delirious  ideas  of  self-importance  are 
by  no  means  unfirequent,  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  an  onto- 
logical  sense  as/  fragments  of  monomania/  as  phenomena  of  quite  another  afifection 
which  in  this  case  present  themselves  in  a  very  simple  form,  but  as  the  result  of 
the  primary  mental  condition.  .  .  .  They  (i.e.,  the  delirious  ideas)  share  in 
the  tumult  and  precipitancy  which  agitate  the  motory  sphere  of  tlie  soul-life  ; 
they  become  so  confused  in  their  hurry,  and  pursue  each  other  so  rapidly,  that 
they  have  no  time  to  become  fixed  or  to  dwell  iu  the  mind."  * 

An  "  over-action  on  lower  planes,"  as  Dr.  Hugh  lings- Jackson  would 
term  the  state  to  which  we  allude,  characterises  these  maniacal  states 
in  the  intellectual  sphere,  revealing  a  profound  failure  in  object- 
consciousness.  Ideas  arise  in  extremely  rapid  sequence,  often  as  th» 
mere  result  of  casual  or  accidental  association,  the  subject  being  swayed 
by  every  passing  incident.  Every  degree  of  incoherence  may  present 
itself  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  cerebral  processes  at  fault;  yet, 
in  all  the  simpler  forms  of  mania,  a  temporary  command  of  the  atten- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  an  authoritative  gesture,  command,  or  other 
artifice,  when  a  perfectly  coherent  statement  may  be  elicited,  the 
memory  exhibit  normal  vigour,  and  reason  momentarily  assume  her 
sway ;  then  they  pass  back  again  into  the  wild  turmoil  of  disconnected 
ideas  and  strange  mental  combinations.  It  is  in  the  changeable, 
fleeting  nature  of  the  mental  images  that  we  hope  for  the  patient's, 
complete  restoration  to  mental  health. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  states  of  mental  exaltation  imply 
the  tumultuous  career  of  ideas  above  described.  Ideation  is  always 
quickened  by  unnatural  vigour — the  images  become  more  vivid;  but  a 
superficial  coherence  may  be  observed  which  enables  the  patient  to  hold 
rational  converse,  to  employ  cogent  argument,  raillery,  sarcasm,  or 
wit.  In  the  simplest  types  of  mania,  slight  garrulity,  a  restless  move- 
ment, and  rapidly-varying  mood  may  alone  betray  the  mental 
disturbance. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  sphere  of  subject- consciousness,  we- 
find  here  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  rise  of  the  pleasurable  emotions> 
and  an  unwonted  Sense  of  freedom,  undoubtedly  engendered  bj 
the  coincident,  unrestrained  activity  dominant  in  the  intellectual 
sphere.  The  high-tide  of  the  emotional  wave  reacts  on  the  intellectual 
sphere — the  exalted  self-feeling  issues  readily  in  action,  or  begets 
with  equal  ease  notions  of  power  and  self-importance — transient 
delusive  concepts,  which  rise  as  new  creations,  answering  to  the  pre- 
vailing mood.  The  exuberance  of  feeling  usually  expresses  itself  in 
goodwill  to  all  mankind — in  a  universal  optimism,  which  often  issuea 

•  Op.  <M,,  p.  274. 
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la  schemes  of  ph.ilaatbrop;'  as  impracticable  in  their  nature  as  th< 
Are  transient  in  their  Otiration — in  extravagant  and  ludicrous  proffe 
of  patronage  to  science  and  arts ;  or  the  mood  may  varj  fr 
one  of  supreme  arrogance,  in  like  manner  conjured  up  by  the  ex- 
aggerated  self-feeling;  and  tlie  subject  may  BUnoimce  bimself  to  ht 
somn  mighty  personage,  and  assume  a  defiant,  threatening,  or  BuTagS' 
aspect.     We  observe  that  these  i-eductiona  in  maniacal  states  bring  the 
subject  to  a  more  automatic  OF  instmctive   level ;   impreasion* 
received  from  without  nro  liable  to  issue  in  immediate  action — maturB' 
deliberation  no  longer  characterises  the  mental  operations,  but  a  statfr] 
of  exaggerated  mental  reflex ;  in  like  manner,  the  nnimal  passions  and] 
instinctive  desires,  uncovered,  fu  it  loere,  spring  into  life  and  show  an 
unregulated  activity— impulsive  COnduct,   thereforp,    is  especialljTI 
prevalent  in  states  of  mental    exaltation,  and  the  roaiiiac  may 
deatnictive,  violent,  blindly  impetuous,  or  dangerously  homicidal, 
react  to  any  of  the  grosser  animal  passions  and  instinctive  desires 
which  he  is  swayed. 

Nocturnal  CriseS.^The  insane  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  nflected 
by  those  cyclical  conditions  'which  are  recognised  iu  the  healthy 
dividual,  and  thus  the  periods  of  waste  and  repair,  embraced  by  Um 
day's  labour  and  the  night's  rest,  are  shown  in  their  c.ise  also, 
phenomena  of  nocturnal  crises,  and  the  periodic  character  of 
excitement,  are  very  notahle  and  well -re  cognised  facts.      The  daily 
routine  of  work  may  ho  passed  through  in  a  quiet,  onlerly  manner ; 
obedient  to  the  "  law  of  the  room  "  nud  the  injunctions  of  the  norae, 
tractable  and  reasonable  in  conduct,  the  insane  may  exhibit  no  outwi 
indication   of    mental    anomaly   until   more   closely   examined 
invariably,  as  night  appionches,  they  pass  the  hours  in  loud,  Vraiateroi 
excitement,    shouting,    singing,    incessantly   chattering,   replyijtg 
imagined  voices,  restlessly  wandering  about,  or  beating  the  doors 
ebutters  of  their  room.     During  the  day,  the  associiition  with  thi 
fellow-patients,  application  to  their  various  duties,  and  the 
discipline  of  their  immediate  surroundings  may  have  just  sufficed 
engender  that  control  over  their  conduct  to  which  there  is  now 
incentive.     The  seclusion  and  quiet  of  their  rooms,  the  release  from 
imposed  reserve,  permit  of  that  wane  of  object-consciousness  which 
invariably  followed  by  a  rise  of  subject-consciousness.     This  uootnri 
crisis  must  he  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  those  rhythmic  chi 
which,  in  a  normal  state,  should  issue  iu  sleep. 

Such  reductions,  however,  are  but  partial,  spasmodic,  and  limited 
psychical   processes  only — whereas   in  sleep  the  whole  excito-motor' 
apparatus  is  more  or  less  deeply  involved.    In  sleep,  ohject^onsciouBnesa 
quickly,   even  rnddeiiiy,  succumbs ;    subject-consciousness  goes 
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alowli/,  and  tho  more  profoiind  depths  are  not  imuully  reached  for  an 
liour,  or  even  longer ;  the  rellex  excitability  of  nil  the  nervous  centres 
(spinal  also)  is  reducad — the  oi^anic  funotiona  are  leasened.  In  those 
«asea  of  nocturnal  excitement,  however,  the  effect  of  this  periodic  lapse 
of  conaciguanesB  is  to  call  up  more  turmoil  at  lower  levels;  ail  those  aul>- 
jective  states  arising  from  epi-  aod  ento- peripheral  stimuli,  or  centrally 
initisted,  become  tho  subject-matter  of  the  mental  view ;  all  those  dia- 
t'onnected  and  simultaneously  originating  ideas  which  crowd  the  mind, 
and  which,  in  healthy  waking  states,  arc  reduced  to  serial,  orderly 
thought,  now  run  riot — and  beyond  this,  iiallticiuations  of  the  special 
senses  prevail. 

Seclusion  tends  to  foater  hallucination ;  this  fact,  so  well-recog- 
nised amongst  the  criminal  community  in  prison  life,  is  especially  tnie 
as  regards  the  insane.  It  is  to  the  existence  of  hallucinations  that  we 
must  largely  attribute  the  insomnia  and  noisy  outbursts ;  and  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that-many  such  cases,  judiciously  selected,  ai-e  benefited 
by  removal  to  an  associated  dormitory,  and  thus  nights  previously 
passed  in  noisy  excitement  becouie  intervals  of  repose  and  quiet. 

Such  hallucinations,  often  peculiarly  vivid,  fascinate  the  mental 
vision,  and  according  to  their  nature  call  forth  cori'ea ponding  results — 
the  patient  may  be  passionate,  wild,  threatening,  and  defiant,  abject 
with  terror,  shouting  in  alarm  for  succour,  joyous,  exultant,  or  in 
boisterous  merriment ;  every  phase  of  emotional  lii'e  may  present  itself 
OS  the  hallucinations  vary,  and  he  enacts  his  little  drama  alone. 

In  general  paralysis  these  nocturnal  orgies  are  frequent — noisy  rest- 
lessness, with  or  without  hallucination,  accompanying  the  later  stages 
of  most  cases. 

In  many,  the  hallucinatory  phenomena  are  recoffnised  by  the  patient 
aa  having  no  real  objective  origin,  and  yet  they  will  be  fostered  by  tho 
fascination  which  they  entail ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  SBXUal 
illusions  which  are  frequent  in  the  female  sex,  and  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, are  very  largely  entertained  and  fostered.  Cases  occur  where 
the  nocturnal  reductions  having  been  recovered  from,  the  patient  is 
tilled  with  remorse  or  shame,  or  accuses  certain  individuals  of  criminal 
conduct,  accompanied  by  threats  of  retribution  and  violence  ;  each  night 
the  phenomena  recur,  attended  by  erotic  excitement,  and  each  returning 
morning  they  form  the  incentive  to  indignant  protest  or  violent  conduct. 
To  many  again,  the  reductions  entailing  rambling,  disconnected 
thouglit  and  garrulity,  are  in  themselves  a  source  of  pleasure — easily 
controlled  when  the  patient  is  brought  into  association. 

The  exhaustion  which  often  follows  such  nights  of  excitement  and, 
possibly,  the  accumulation  of  decomposition  and  waste  products  in  the 
Llood,  induce  in  many  prolonged  sleep  throughout  the  day. 
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Hania. — Tbe  incubativo  period  of  raanU  is  but  a  record,  in  m< 
cases,  of  a  very  gradual  declension  in  mental  vigour,  not  perliaps 
nil  apparent  to  the  friends,  but  suffioiently  evident  to  tL< 
himself.  Intellectual  operations  become  more  laborious  than  nsiwl, 
thought  is  sluggish  and  tends  to  wander  (attention  being  ftigacioua)  : 
strange  and  unusual  lapses  of  memory  occur — the  (latient  is  "absent' 
and  forgetful.  AH  meutAl  opemtions  are  not  ouly  difficult  and 
tedious,  but  are  followed  by  weariness  and  ennui,  and  a  gh 
spreads  the  mind,  for  which  there  is  often  no  obvious  cansc.  At  uigM 
the  subject  is  restless,  obtains  but  little  sleep,  and  awakes  unrefreshi 
with  gloomy  forebodings,  and  a  disinclination  for  all  forms  of  exertion 
in  fact,  a  frittering  away  of  nervous  energy  has  brought  him  into 
first  stage  of  liis  malady — that  of  simple  melancholic  depi-esaion, 
■which  all  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  made  with  respect  to  simpl 
melancholia  apply.  This,  the  firet  stage  of  his  reductions,  is  the  st&diunt^ 
IIiela,IlChollCUni  which  precedes  all  forms  of  mental  disease.  It  ta 
not  implied  by  this  that  the  subject  necettnrily  exhibits  such  a  stage 
in  all  cases— although,  undoubtedly,  many  cases  cited  of  sudden  onset 
of  excitement  without  previous  warning,  are  instances  of  a  defective 
observation  on  the  part  of  others.  The  absolutely  SUddeO  ODSet 
of  maniaeal  symptoms  does  occur  at  times,  ss  in  instances  of  epileptic 
insanity  from  sudden  and  severe  discharges;  nor  is  there  any  prhna. 
facie  reason  for  supposing  that  such  serious  and  sudden  redactii 
should  not  occasionally  be  induced.  We  must,  however,  regard 
melancholic  stadium  as  tbe  usual  featui'c,  and  the  sudden  onset 
matda  aa  quite  exceptional.  This  premonitory  stage  is  of  moat 
able  duration,  ranging  from  days  to  weeks,  or  from  weeks  to  months; 
it  may  pass  oS  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  again  recur  as 
former  conditions  of  life  are  resumed. 

Then  suddenly,  and  often  quite  unexpectedly,  comes  a  nmrked', 
transformation,  signalising  the  titaniacal  reduction.  The  gloom  and 
despondency  appear  to  be  lifted  off — Feticenc«  and  brood 
replaced  by  sociability  and  vivacity :  a  strange  light  gleams  in  th»j 
eye ;  an  animated  expression  replaces  the  pained  and  stolid  aspect^ 
the  moods  are  mobile,  and  an  exalted,  pleasurable  self-feeling  per' 
the  subject.  His  thoughts,  no  longer  under  painful  restriction. 
in  unlicensed  freedoni  and  in  unwonted  rapidity,  reproducing 
symptoms  of  e-arly  alcoholic  intoxication.  The  patient  is  garriih 
obtrusively  so :  talks  about  his  own  aOaii's ;  is  confidential  and  ooiqkI 
municative  to  utter  strangers ;  is  egoistic,  makes  profase  oSers  ti>^ 
befriend  all  around  him;  is  energetic  in  his  movements,  iueeasantljrj 
restless,  and  rapid  in  his  utterances.  If  we  test  liis  individn«l| 
faculties,  we  may  find  his  memory  fairly  intact,  or  partially  ohscui 
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upon  events  occurring  during  bis  maniacal  attack ;  his  attention  is 
commanded  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  excitement  (depth  and  extent  of  reduction),  but  in  all  simple 
forms  of  mania  it  is  readily  brought  under  control;  yet  only  to  lapse 
the  next  moment  before  the  tumultuous  flow  of  incoherent  thought. 
If  we  leave  him  to  his  own  devices,  and  listen  to  his  rambling  speech, 
we  discover  that  fragmentary  condition  of  language  which  attests  the 
want  of  coherence  of  ideas — a  weakening  of  that  synthetic  process 
which  renders  intelligent  and  rational  thought  possible ;  a  cohesion  of 
ideas  still  is  apparent^  but  it  is  that  of  the  trivial  associations  chiefly, 
and  suggestive  movements,  utterances,  or  other  impressions  presented 
casually  by  those  near  him,  will  often  blend  promiscuously  with  the 
subject-matter  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  most  grotesque  and  unregulated 
manner;  and,  as  we  have  before  explained,  the  serialitt/  of  thought 
becomes  impossible.     Every  degree  of  incoherence  may  thus  present 
itself,   from   the   mildest  occasional   rambling,  to   utter   incoherence, 
where   speech   is   quite  unintelligible,  as   in   the   deepest   reductions 
of  typho-mania   or  acute   delirious-mania.      The   patient   is   reduced 
to  a  more   automatic  level ;   his   actions   are   more   instinctive   than 
volitional,  just   as   his   ideation   is   more   reflex   in   its  arousal   aud 
expression.      A  slave  to  every  i)a8sing  impression,  to  every  casual 
thought,  to  every  emotional  incitant,  his  conduct  is  wholly  unpredi- 
cable,  subject   to   no   rule  or  means  of  calculation.      The  maniacal 
subject  is  not  imaginative,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  at  times 
we  find  what  savours  of  imaginative  vigour,  but  all  such  gleams  are 
superficial,  transient,  and  accidental ;  the  strangest  combinations  of 
ideas  must  necessarily  prevail  at  times,  and  produce  this  apparent 
imaginative   turn — and   the   unexpected   scintillations   of  wit  which 
characterise  certain  maniacal  subjects.     Like  the  child,  his  imagfina* 
tion  is  feeble  and  inchoate,  and,  like  the  child,  too,  his  flimsy  fancy 
wanders  aimlessly,  and  replaces  the  truly  synthetic,  creative  opera- 
tions of  the  imaginative  faculty.     Judgment  may  be  perverted  upon 
certain  points,  but  is  just  as  frequently  unaffected ;  in  fact,  the  mental 
faculties  exhibit   only   such   derangement  as  would   occur  from  the 
excessive  activity  of  the  maniacal  process — a  transient  confusion  or 
partial  suspension  due  to  the  rapid  flow  of  ideas.     By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  subject  of  mania  does  not  suffer  from  delusions.     Delu- 
sions are  a  constant  feature  in  maniacal  excitement;   but  they  are 
extremely   transient,  rapidly  varying  in  their  nature,  and  changing 
with   the    ever-changing   mood ;    their  suj^ei'ficiality    declares    itself 
in  their  continuous  displacement  by  fresh  delusive  ideas,  for  they  do 
not  remain  permanent,  as  in  the  false  conceptions  of  so-called  mono- 
mania.    Their  origin  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  confusion  and 
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(nmult  of  ideas  occarring  with  tlie  emotional  background  of  exftggcratfl 
well-being  and  unnatural  egoism  ;  in  fact,  on  the  jirevalling  ti 
moQient  aeems  to  de]>end  the  character  of  the  false  belief  entei'tainej 
The  foliowitig  C3^e  iUustmtes  what  we  have  just  said  : — 

G.  B.  L,,  Aged  twenty-one,  single,  liy  occu[«t>on  a,  dyer.      A  youn;  maa  d 
moderate  beii;bt,  muscutur.  pnle,  and  siiieiuic,  witb  ftn  icteric  tinge  of  (kitl:  i 
very  retreating  fureheud.      La:>t  year  be  iiul  suffered  for  some  live  muntbi  ft 
similar  attack  to  his  present  seiiture.     An  uncle  of  p&tieiit's  was  dcpreceed,  b 
further  cluo  to  heredity  was  obtainable.     He  bad  aulfered  from  convulaiuuB  d' 
dentition,  but  bia  health  hod  proved  satisfactory  up  to  his  lint  attack  of  n 
He  had  been  ■omen'hnt  intemperate  in  bia  habits.     He  was  in  a.  state  of  coutinnona 
maiuacal  excitement,  shouting  olond.  suiging,  laughing,  and  gesticulating  f rnjiticaUy. 
At  brat  he  did  not  alecp  well,  and  was  noiey  through  the  uight;  ohloml   wba 
^iven   tritb    gnod  results.      Through   the  day  he   waa    boisterous  and   unmlyg 
ramblinj;  incoherently,   and  deatroying   hia  clothing.      He  rapa  the  walls  t 
hia   knncklee — calls   out   tu   imfierutive    tones    to    imaginary    iniJii-idiinU    ' 
whom  he  holds  converse;  but  calms  down  on  being  Mpoken  to 
and  condescends  to  give  certain  information  respecting  himself  in  a  grandlll 
style  and  a  pompous   voice.      Li  almost  tlie  same   breath,   he  declares  i 
to  be  the   "Prince  of  Wales — the   Primw  of  Peace— Lord  of  lords  and 
of  kings-,  his  mother  is  the   Ducbeaa  of  Kent"    He  is  fully  aware  that  he  Jj 
in  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  ood  gives  correctly  the  date  of  the  month  and  otfa 
particulars.    He  lusuiiies  fantastic  attitudes,  which  symbolise  his  prevailing  fedin 
for  the  time;  stnits  about  in  pompous  stylo,  throws  liimself  into  an  attituds^ 
wrapt  attention ;  or  with  lowering  brow  and  deuchnl  teeth  apes  an  aspect  of  n 
and  de£anoe ;  then,  as  suddenly,  with  a  lordly  wave  of  the  hand  and  <^ 
smile,  he  addresses  those  around  him  by  dignified  titles,  the  very  aeit  instant  ■ 
iaiiBc  into  the  clown  and  turn  suuimersaults  about  his  room.     At  one  moment  &j 
announces  himself  as  General  Gordon— at  another  he  is  Sir  Gamct  Wolseley,  ■ 
by  tone  and  gesture  assumes  a  military  bearing.    These  rapidly  varying  delns 
states,  the  one  supphuting  the  other,  all  indicate  the  egoistic  sentimoitB  o 
iniod,  the  oveiiluw  of  animal  spirits,  the  auperabundoncc  of  energy  finding  fre«  h 
ready  e:ipreeaioD  in  incessant  movement,  pantomime,  and  tpeech.     Froni  the  v< 
ontset,  his  habits  were  negligent  and  degraded,  and  he  was  early  found  to  h 
addicted  to  masturbation ;   his  gestures,  also,  and  cxpresBions,  often  indica 
a  sexual  excitement.    When  referring  to  insanity  at  the  adolescent  period,  w« 
shall  find  this  arrogant  and  egoistic  state  of  mind  tu  be  often  associated  with  hablta 
of  masturbation. 

In  the  course  of  six  monlbs,  this  patient's  excitement  entirely  disappeared,  ■ 
he  was  able  tu  give  a  fair  account  of  hia  feelings,  atKrming  that  he  believed  1 
self,  throughout  the  attack,  to  he  some  great  i>eraouage  with  military  fuuctioi 

The  exuberant  swell  of  feeling,  and  the  torrent  of  disconuecte  J  ii 
may  express  themaelvea  in  continuous  garrulity,  in  noisy  chattering, 
in  threatening  and  abusive  tones,  in  laugliter,  singing,  or  loud  ehout- 
ing,  with  correspouUiug  pantomime  and  almost  ceaseleBS  actlritr; 
the  feeling  of  unusual  freedom  and  energy  may  find  relief  in  destmo- 
tive  tendencies — smashing  of  glass,  breaking  of  fucniture,  tAknng  4 
clothing,  or,  i>erliaps,  in  viulant  aggressiveness. 
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The  npid  alternations  of  disfJoBition  are  peculiarly  striking ;  tlie 
surging  of  the  emotional  wave  is  followed  by  an  ebb,  only  to  reajipear 
in  other  forois,  so  that  intervals  of  calm  way  find  the  patient  even 
reticent,  despondent,  or  .ibjectiy  miserable,  until  some  trifling  cause 
jights  up  the  flstue  afresh.  These  intervals  of  depression  are  in  nowise 
different  from  the  melaucholta  states  ;  in  fact,  it  is  but  a  step  from  the 
maniacal  to  the  melancholic  stage.  At  this 'instinctive  level,  the 
patient  instantly  reacts  to  the  luost  trivial  excitant,  with  utter  dis- 
regard to  decency;  peripheral  irritation  may  thus  iuduce  open  and 
shameless  masturbation,  or  nymphomaniacal  states  may  render  the 
subject  of  either  Hex  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  In  like  manner — dirty, 
degraded,  negligent  habits  arise,  and  depraved  appetites  spring  into 
life.  Sensorial  disturhances,  in  the  form  of  illusions  aad  hallucina- 
tionji,  are  of  very  frequent  ocourreuce  in  mania ;  and,  at  tiuiea,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  engage  such  jiatienta  in  conversation,  so  intent  are 
they  listening  to  these  phantom  voices,  or  busy  shouting  aloud  their 
replies ;  or,  whilst  talking  to  us,  the  rapid  turn  of  the  head,  the 
hurried  gesture,  the  interposed  exclamation,  or  irrelevant  remark, 
indicate  these  sensorial  phenomena. 

Bodily  Symptoms. — Although,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
especially  in  alcoholic  and  senile  subjects,  and  in  the  mnnhkcal  excitement 
of  general  paralysis,  we  note  considerable  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head  and  neck  with  a  suffused  aspect  of  the  face — the  great  majority 
of  maniacal  subjects  uniloubtedly  exhibit  marked  pallor  o/tJke/aee — the 
skin  generally  being  also  of  yellowish  tinge,  unctuous  feel,  and  foul 
odour.  The  pulse  is  small,  somewhat  frequent,  and  the  heart's  sounds 
are  often  muffled.  Griesinger*  speaks  of  the  heart's  sounds  as  being 
indistinct  during  the  paroxysm  of  excitement,  and  becoming  clear 
during  moments  of  calm  ;  during  the  maniacal  paroxysm  also  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Cliflbrd  Allbuttt  tliat  the  optlC  diSC  iS  anSBmiC,  becoming, 
in  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  attack,  suffused  and  obscure.  The 
spasm  of  the  retinal  vessels,  presumably  jiresent  in  these  cases,  appears 
to  UB  of  great  importance  in  revealing  the  true  nature  of  the  maniaoal 
process  as  dbtinguished  from  states  of  mental  dfpression. 

The  tongue  is  often  coated  and  foul ;  the  bowels  are  torpid  ;  whilst 
the  appetite,  sometimes  indifferent,  is  more  frequently  exalted  and 
often  insatiable.  It  matters  not  how  well  the  patient  takes  his  food — 
incessant  activity  and  continued  insomnia  are  sure  to  result  in  loss  of 
body-weight;  in  most  instances  great  ouaciation    prcvails^ — chc  face 

•  0;i.  ell.,  p.  288. 

+  'J'/ie  OpIuliiilmoKope  in  Diafoacs  of  the  JVctbotm  Syotem.  Dr.  Alllnitt's  observa- 
tiotunre  IukcI  npon  the  exatmnatign  of  a>  many  u  tifty'Oae  cates  of  mauiaat  the 
WtBt  .Eiding  Aiylum. 
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nssiiming  a  pinched  apjHaarance,  the  features  nre  shaqieneJ,  ■  dani 
areola  surrounds  the  oyes,  the  eyeballs  are  sunken,  yet  reath 
active  and  mobile.  The  reinstatement  of  a  well-nourished  frame  ia  » 
rapid  process  cet.  par.  u|ion  cessation  of  the  maniacal  symptome. 
There  is  frequent  interference  with  the  menstrual  function,  dncing 
the  course   of  mania.      Despite   tlie   incessant   motor  agitation  and 

excitement,  the  body  temperature  is  apyrexial  sml  r 

Periodicity. — During  the  course  of  maniacal  excitement,  a  remarii 
able  periodicity  is  often  noted  in  the  exacerbations  and  remissioi 
wliicii  occur.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  nocturnal  uriaes  n 
are  very  prevalent,  and  we  may  now  draw  attention  to  diurnal  v 
tiona  of  excitement  and  calm  occurring  upon  alternate  days,  and  t 
which  the  attention  of  the  nurse  is  often  attracted — an  observant  n 
will  often  speak  of  such  a  patient's  '^quiet  day"  or  bis  "bad  day^ 
referring  to  this  strange  alternation.  We  quite  as  frequently  i 
the  subject  alternate  between  mental  esaitatiou  and  depression  fi 
day  to  day,  and  this  ready  transition  from  one  firm  to  the  othc| 
appears  to  us  of  the  highest  importance  for  a  proj)er  comprehenaioi 
the  pathoifenesis  of  these  mental  stiitcs. 

The  menstrual  moHmen  is  especially  prone  to  ni-ouse  in  these  subjectsl 
an  exacerbation  of  excitement,  bo  that  a  monthly  periodicity  ii 
maniacal  outbursts  (with  more  or  less  complete  remissions  intervening) 
is  by  no  means  infrequent.     Frequent  relapses  occur  in  certain  sub- 
jects, apparently  attributable  to  the  vicious  habit  of  masturbation — 
maniacal  reductions  and  stujiorose  states  bein?  often  readily  incurred. 

Acute  Delirious  Mania.  —  This,  the  d61ire  aigru  of  Frenclv 

writers,  represents  the  most  profound  maniacal  reductions  which  i 
meet  with,  just  as  simple  mania  connotes  the  symptoms  of  the  niildet 
reductions.  The  disease  is  often  most  sudden  in 
frequently  appears  to  follow  upon  some  moral  cause — shock  or  friglil 
This,  however,  is  attributable  to  the  special  predisposition  of  thesubjec 
evidence  of  excessive  instability  being  in  most  of  these  cases  atTorded 
by  the  history.  It  differs  from  ordinary  acute  mania  in  the  Intetuitf 
of  the  process,  the  extreme  reductions  in  object- consciousness,  ths 
absolute  oblivion  in  most  cases  to  all  around,  and  in 
a.nA  frequenaj  of  a  fala}  lermiiuitioii.  It  is  quite  exceptional  for  a 
of  acute  mania  to  prove  fatal ;  in  fact,  unless  the  indisidnal  is  I 
debilitated  prior  to  the  attack — suffering  from  some  exhausting  ailra 
such  as  phthisis^or  when  it  is  the  sequel  of  exhausting  ha-morrhages, 
as  after  parturition,  we  augur  well  for  our  most  wildly -excited 
patients.  A  case  of  uncomplicated  acute  mania  usually  means  a  certain 
and  rapid  recovery.  Not  so,  however,  in  acute  delirious  mania  j  here 
the  outlook  from  the  first  ia  most  ominous,  and  the  gravest  progaoHis 
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become  covered  with  sni-cles ;  food  is  often  moat  peisiatently  refused, 
and  violent  struggles  made  upon  attempting  artificial  feeding  Tlio 
patient  is  usually  quite  oblivions  to  our  intentions,  and  obstinateh 
resists  all  we  do  for  him.  He  presents  a  pitiable  ipeotacle,  is  unateadv 
on  his  feet,  totters  and  sways  from  sheer  niusculir  debility  and  eximus 
tion,  and  trembles  in  liis  limba.     His  nttennces  are  a  bioken  strain  ot 

completely  unintelligible  jargon— the  incoherence  being  absolute : 

the  lipa  tremble,  and  speech  becomes  eventually  a  mure  babble  of  inarti- 
culate sounds,  interspersed  with  sobbing  resjiinitiou.  Sleep  is  entirely 
abolished,  muscular  wasting  rapidly  proceeds,  and  in  a  few  days  he  in 
so  prostrate  that  lie  Iipr  helplessly  on  his  back,  unable  even  to  assume 
the  sitting  posture.  He  now  repreaenta  the  condition  often  described 
as  typho-mftnia.  The  temperature  ia  always  raised  more  or  less, 
sometimes  to  102^  The  urine  may  be  scanty  or  suppressed ;  it  may 
pass  involuntarily,  as  do  the  stools.  If  intelligently-directed  treatment 
be  not  early  adopted,  a  rapidly  fatal  termination  ensues ;  and  even 
under  the  most  frtvourable  circumstances,  the  atruggle  to  bring  the 
patient  safely  through  the  storm  is  an  ansioua  and  prolonged  one. 
Cfv-n  of  Dtlmnia  Mania. 
,  tnrty-wvea  years  (it  ago,  was  admitted  after  excitement 
She  had  iiitl'ered  from  mental  deraofement  tome  four 
lier  ana's  running  away  from  hia  liooie ;  was 
eek  agn  the  mine  son  again  decamped  froai 


A.  H.,  a  married  wom: 
of  seven  day  a'  daratian. 
yeara  ago,  attributed  by  her  frieudi 
under  treatment  at  an  asylum.     , 


borne,  and  the  mothci-'a  distress  culmiuated  it 

No  history  of  inaanity,  nei 
a  vary  emaciated  subject,  of  pallid,  sallow,  pastj  ui 
venales;  there  whs  a  Btrnngly  markeil  divergent  si 


u  the  preiieut  st 

other  vice  in  her  ancestry.  She  was 
mplexion,  with  dilated  malar 
rabismuB.  She  was  suffering 
from  considerable  bronchial  oatairh;  the  pnlse  was  MS,  regular,  but  very  small 
and  feeble.  There  was  extreme  auteinia — the  jaws  were  edentulous,  the  abilonieii 
annken,  the  left  hypochondrium  rather  tender,  no  s|)lenic  enlargement.  The  geuitci- 
Drainry  syatcm  appeared  normal. 

She  wag  restless,  excited,  trying  incessantly  to  leave  her  bed,  ond  talked 
continually — uttering  ejaunlatiuns  mch  as,  "Oh!  my  God  1  what  shall  I  do!" 
She  wa«  extremely  prostrate,  fainted  on  admission,  and  nnuriahmeut  had  to  be 
forcibly  administered  by  meann  of  the  stomach  tube. 

She  did  not  sleep  the  first  night,  and  next  morning  waa  in  a  condition  of  acute 
delirious  excitement,  rolling  her  head  abiint  in  bed.  tusBlnc  ber  legs,  fumbling  with 
the  bedclothes.  All  her  utternncea  were  irrational  and  completely  incoherent. 
When  asked  why  ahe  came  here,  she  remarked — "  To  drink  !  it  makes  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  sex  of  your  biisiiieas — Follow  me^I  have  Wen  in  the  feminine  of 
giving  drink — Oh  !  oli ! — I  am  receiving  gentlemen,  nut  you — Remember  the  sex 
— The  feminiao  discretion  of  the  place  of  my  lipa  "  Slie  refused  food,  "because  it 
is  so  abominable,  it  is  so  obstinate  to  the  eJTeut  of  my  heart."  She  waa  not 
violent,  and  her  tone  waa  elated,  not  depressed. 

EsBBOce  of  beef  with  milk,  egga,  and  [lort  wine  (G  «/a.  daily)  were  ordered ;  10 
grains  of  the  citrate  of  irou  and  quinine,  bia  ilie.     Two  days  subaGquent  to  admia- 
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sitHl  it  is  Dnted  : — "  Encceiimglj  proatrtttc ;  pulse  120,  very  feeble ;  nspi 
She  WBB  noiay  aad  rambling  last  night,  uiid  la  quite  incoherent  this 
refuses  [boil ;  bowels  torpid;  tongue  swollen  luiil  glued.  Acute  del iriou 
has  so  far  Bubside<l  an  to  permit  her  jiattiolly  to  understand  what  is  g 
reply  coherently  {  com puleory  feeding  lias  still  to  be  re^iorted  to."  The  following 
day  it  is  stated  that—"  Patient  was  more  than  nsually  excited  again  kst  night. 
re]>eatedly  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  jumped  into  other  patients'  beds.  Slept  una 
hour  after  two  ounces  of  stimnlaQt.  She  remained  aleBpleas  and  wild  all  night, 
despite  a  sedative  then  given.  Has  taken  her  fuod  for  tlie  tirst  time  voluntarily." 
Ou  the  fifth  day  followlog  her  admission,  she  was  fairly  calm  and  rational,  having 
slept  some  four  hours  during  the  uight;  bat  there  was  now  noticed  a  consideral 
swelling  over  the  left  parotid  re^iun.  so  that  she  could  hardly  Open  her  moath 
lobu  of  the  ear  was  aUo  red  and  iuflamed,  the  pulse  had  improved 
From  thiB  date,  the  patient  improved  rapidly  in  mind,  and  ahe  was  quite 
valetttnl  three  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  swelling.  The  latter  ha^ 
over  the  mastoid  region  and  down  the  neck,  ignite  obscuring  tlis  angle  of  the 
jaw;  the  integument  is  of  a  rather  congested  redness,  thiakenod,  and  the  awelliug 
hard  and  tense;  the  left  sye  is  completely  closed  by  great  cpdema  of  tiie  Uils; 
tem[ierature  ba&  falleu  from  WZ"  to  IUO%  pnlse  108.  There  is  conaiderahle 
tumefaction  of  the  left  tonaiL  Suppnmtion  occurred  in  the  swollen  jiart,  and  dis' 
charge  took  place  from  the  external  meatus  three  days  later.  No  relapse  of  mental 
symptorat  occurred,  and  patient  left  in  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  her  admi 

J.  G.,  a  married  man,  aged  forty-nine,  by  occnpntion  a  iilumber,   had 
treated  at  home  for  tbe  past  mouth  for  mental  symptoms  of  a  maniacal  type 
had  violontly  assaulted  his  wife  and  threatened  her  life.     Uii  mental  distni 
was  attributed  by  his  friends  to  excessive  driidting ;  one  point 
had  no  insane  or  neurotic  hentage,  both  parents  had  bved  healthily  to  a  good  old 
and  no  other  member  of  the  family  had  been  mentally  affected  or  had  suffered 
nervous  disease.     His  drinktug  habits  hod  extended  over  a  period  of  many  years : 
and  evidence  of  nervous  disease  or  mental  Haw  had  undoubtedly  been  reganled  by 
bis  friends  as  bat  tbe  result  of  iatemperance.     Probably  he  had  been  deranged  for 
inuch  longer  than  was  stated  ;  yet  he  had  worked  at  his  regular  occupation  up  lo_ 
a  few  weeks  of  admiatiian.      When  admitted,  he  was  at  once  recognised  to 
tbe  subject  of  general  paralysis ;  he  had  pin-hole  pupils  (spastic  myocis) ;  Us 
and  lips  were  tremulous  ;  be  had  suffered  during  his  journey  to  the  aaylam 
tbe  Itelieviug- officer  believed  to  be  "a  stroke." 

But  tbe  iiji;iartant  feature  abont  his  state  was  tbe  intensity  of  his  ma 
reductions  ;  he  was  evidently  in  a  profoundly  prostrate  condition,  and  was 
to  sink  mpiilly  from  acute  maniacal  delirium.  His  urine  was  retained,  and 
to  he  withdrawn  by  a  very  small  catheter,  owing  to  his  having  a  contracted  pi 
with  extremely  minute  aperture  ;  surgical  measures,  however,  were  at  onM 
to  relievo  this  state.  He  could  not  stand  upon  his  feet,  but  immediately  " 
op,"  and  lay  for  the  most  part  in  n  helpless,  prostrate,  dorsal  decubitus, 
visual  hallucinations  were  constantly  present ;  he  made  continuous  snatches 
bis  hands  as  though  to  grasp  imaginary  objects,  and  lay  mattering  utterly 
berent  gibberish.  There  were  nmch  tremor  of  the  limbs,  and  masonlar  jeri 
generally.  Patient's  consciousness  was  so  far  obscured  that  he  failed  to  apprei 
the  purport  of  anything  said  or  done  for  him.  Paraldehyde  (mins.  xkx.)  was  ad- 
ministered, but  wholly  failed  to  induce  sleep ;  strong  nourishment  of  milk  with  eggs, 
enence  of  beef,  and  concentrated  food*,  wta  given  him,  but  with  much  difficolqr. 
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owing  to  fais  retolnte  resistance  an'l  temtierl  atute  of  mind.  Uc  was  pate,  pinched, 
and  haggard,  and  continually  reatluM  throll{>h  the  next  day,  re<iiiiriiig  rcgnkr 
eathcterism,  a  normal  amount  of  urine  l)eing  each  time  withdrawn.  The  following 
night  ho  obtained  no  aleap,  tosHing  about  reatleBBly,  and  mutterinf;  incesiuuitly  ;  the 
heart'sactionwoa  becoming  excessively  enfeebled,  his  limbs  cold,  und  his  Upa  sllghtljr 
cyanoBed.  Every  precaution  wia  obierved,  and  Bmnll  qunntitiea  of  nourishment 
were  given  frequently  to  keep  his  ho<]y  warm  and  atimulate  the  circnUtioa;  bub 
he  died  tlie  following  dny  from  cardiac  failure. 

B.  M. ,  aged  forty,  married,  with  a  family  of  six  children,  had  suffered  previously 
from  Blight  depression  some  ten  years  ago,  but  recovered  in  a  week  or  bo.  Her 
attack  had  began  a  fortnight  prior  to  admission.  She  had  became  restless  a 
forgetful — "put  the  bread  into  drawers,  and  things  that  should  have  gone  in 
drawers  she  put  into  the  brcnd-trough  i "  she  got  ap  and  walked  about  restlesi 
at  night.  Tbc  day  prior  to  her  admiaaiou,  sudden  wild  excitement  ensued ;  m 
she  would  jump  out  of  tlie  window,  cut  her  throat,  and  kill  her  husband.  Th« 
family  history  records  no  insanity,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  intempei'ance,  or  pbtbisia  ; 
the  patient  had  been  a  steady,  temperate  woman,  and  hod  hod  a  comfortable  hom» 
—was  naturally  cheerful  and  talkative,  but  given  to  religious  musings.  On  her 
arrival  at  tlie  asylum  she  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  acute  deliriouB  mania  ;  she 
was  of  short  statnre  (5  ft.  2  in.),  extremely  thin,  ill -nourished,  and  very  feeble;  her 
weight  was  78  Iba. ;  her  complexion  earthy  ;  expression  maniacal ;  the  pupils  were 
dilated,  bat  equal  ond  reacted  normally  [  her  limbs  exhibited  Bsveral  recent  bruises. 
The  tongue  was  dry,  bat  not  coated  or  brown  ;  the  thoracic  and  abilominsl  organs 
appeared  normal;  the  nrine,  however,  contained  a  trace  of  albumen,  and  a  large 
deposit  of  pale  nratea,  but  no  sugar  ;  it  was  acid ;  sp.  gr.  1032.  She  talked  inces- 
santly, was  ceaaeleasly  restless,  clapping  her  hands,  and  rolling  about  tbe  bed  ;  ahtf 
generally  kept  her  eyes  shut.  Her  language  was  mostly  incoherent,  rarely  having 
reference  to  her  snrroandiDgs ;  and  she  repeated  each  sentence  twice  or  oftener 
before  uttering  another.  Her  utter  incohereiice  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
epecimen : — "  I'll  let  you  save— The  devil — If  it's  for  your  sake — ^The  devil — I  'It 
try  you  once  more — His  own  son— I've  known  another — They  never  will^'ni  dead 
long  lines— I  'm  lost— They  won't  lot  me— The  devil— Another  song — A  poor  old 
woman— The  devil — I  knew — I  should  like  it— Save  a  hundred  —He's  lost— Yon 're 
saved — A  palace— I'm  dead  long  since — Uerowu  father— Hundreds- Lord  help  me 
— They  've  brought  another  in — You  've  lost  him — This  is  a  chariot — It 's  my  owa 
son— 1  won't  answer,  because  they  won't  save  me— I  make  such  a  noise,  because 
yon  've  saved  so  many — They  've  driven  me  mad — Why  haven't  yon  resisted  when  I 
should  be  in  a  palace,  you  have  thousands — When  I  shall  be  in  a  palace — I  've 
saved  hundreds,  save  poor  old  woman — I  've  hundreds — Why  didn't  you  save  mc 
when  I'm  lost,"  She  did  not  strike,  nor  show  hostility  beyond  resisting.  A 
liberal  diet  was  ordered  with  3  oza.  of  whisky  daily,  and  20  grains  of  chloral  at- 
night.  The  following  day  it  was  reported  that  she  had  slept  after  the  chloral ; 
wa>  still  incessantly  restless,  but  not  so  talkative ;  clapped  her  hands,  and  buried 
her  head  in  the  bedclothes. 

Each  night  she  was  restless  until  chloral  was  ordered,  when  she  slept  several 
honra,  and  awoke  &r  less  maniacal,  not  so  talkative ;  took  food  well ;  stayed  iu 
bed.  In  nine  days  after  admission  she  had  become  obstinate  about  her  food,  and 
had  to  be  fed  by  tho  tube  ;  her  eonsciouanesa,  iiowever,  was  less  oliacured,  and  she 
recognised  nurses  and  doctors ;  her  tungiiage  was  less  unmeaning,  she  was  less 
deliriaos,   but  still  deluded,   and  at  times  very  iucoherent.     Thus,  site  would 
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exclaim :  "God  i>  in — They're  watching,  anii  tliey'vc  broke  m;  brain— I  vftnt 
wife."  Slept  well  with  chloral.  The  geconil  week  after  udDiiuion, 
"  PaLienl'a  majiU  has  loel  ita  delirious  character  ;  slic  oow  lias  tlie  lixod  deli 
that  her  food  i^  poisoned ;  declares  that  poUon  has  heeii  put  into  it,  onit  that  i« 
why  ithe  refuses  it.  A.<Krta  tliat  she  has  plenty  of  relatives,  bal  they  (the  nnrses) 
keep  locking  titem  up.  Calla  out.  '  Charlie,  Mr.  Haggiu,  Ac.'  •Strn),^lea 
violently  when  fed ;  ia  nhasive  anil  hostile."  At  the  end  of  the  following  week  she 
WHS  inuch  calmer,  »lept  without  aeilative ;  was  fed  by  tho  spoon,  and  had  lost 
moat  of  her  hoatility  ;  still  remained  deluded,  declaring  that  Iter  aunt  was  present. 
Four  days  later  (twenty'five  days  after  admiasion}  we  tiud  lier  convalesoeat ;  the 
mania  liai  Jiasiod  olf;  she  ie  udm,  and  occnpies  herself  with  aening ;  appears  to 
have  lobt  her  delusions  and  hallucinationB,  and  rccognis«i  their  nature  ;  is  a  little 
unreasooahle  in  wanting  to  return  home  at  once.  Takes  food  well,  and  sleeps 
withont  sedative.  A  few  days  later  she  became  ulightly  despondent, 
the  delusion  that  she  was  conlident  some  injury  would  be  done  to  her  at  ni] 
and  believed  that  the  patients  abused  her.  This  slight  relapse  passed  al 
r.ipidly  :  she  made  sleoily  and  satisfactory  progresa,  and  left  recovered  within 
nooths  of  her  admission. 
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and  Criminal  Siibjei:!— Xatnra  of  Impulsive  Insanity— Insane  Homicidal 
Impulse— Existence  of  Aura— Epigastric  Aura— Uncovering  of  the  Brute 
Instincts— It  el  icf  of  Mental  Teas  iou— Illustrative  Cises— Suicide  in  Homicidal 
Subjects- Etioloiry-Effect  of  Pbysiological  Cycles— Kpilepsy— Masked  Kpilepsy 
—Alcohol  and  ImpnlaiTe  Insanity —The  Miaietio  Tendency— Suicidal  Tm pulse. 

The  tlissoliitions  of  the  nervous  ayalem  which  issue  in  insanity  bj 
BO  meftna  reduce  the  subject  to  pre-exiatent  levels  of  mental  life  conre- 
Sjtonding  in  all  respects  to  former  stages  of  evolution  ;  the  denuda- 
tion, to  use  an  ajit  term,  is  by  no  means  uniform,  so  that  the  meutdl 
wave  recedes  along  the  whole  lino  of  its  former  advance.  Sncli  n 
uniform  recession  does  occur  in  physiologicnl  senescence,  and  is  still 
more  pronounced  in  the  prematura  decay  of  senile  dementia ;  but,  in 
most  forms  of  insanity,  the  denudation  is  a  localised  one,  or,  at  nil 
<^veiits,  begins  in  many  separate  arena,  and  the  resulting  mental  dis- 
turbance is  wholly  unlike  any  of  the  results  of  a  uniform  physiological 
denudation.  The  general  results  also  wilt  vary  with  the  intensity  and 
rapidityof  the diseiiaed  process,  and  the  factors  so  often  insisted  npou  by 
Dr,  Hughlings-Jackson  in  his  studies  of  convulsive  diaensoa  must  also  not 
lie  neglected  in  considering  the  less  acute  processes  of  mental  disease. 

It  is  by  these  partial  denudations  that  we  seek  to  explain  the 
incongruous  results  of  tho  diseiised  process  and  the  overbalance  of 
facuUies  BO  ch am cte viatic  of  mentul  disease.  At  no  stage  in  the 
history  of  insanity,  except,  perhaps,  the  senile  forms,  do  we  find  ihe 
man  altogether  reduced  to  the  mental  state  of  childhood— a  phu  or 
Hiiiiiw  quantity  ever  prevents  an  exact  parallel  being  drawn,  so  that 
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we  readily  distinguish  such  anomalous  reductions  from  the  results  of 
a  uniform  physiological  or  pathological  denudation.  Certain  features 
which  characterise  the  mental  life  of  the  child  spring  into  obvious 
prominence  in  the  adult  subject  of  mental  disease.  The  infantile  mind 
is  above  all  things  characterised  by  the  lack  of  control — its  instincts, 
passions,  desires,  actions,  all  alike,  exhibit  in  a  high  degree  a  want  of 
inhibitory  restriction,  and  the  further  development  through  childhood 
and  youth  to  adolescence  and  adult  age  is  a  record  of  the  slow 
progressive  superposition  of  controlling  centres.  Normal  mental 
development  is  specially  characterised  by  this  uniform  and  progressive 
establishment  of  self-contrbl  (so  to  speak)  upon  higher  and  still  higher 
levels;  but,  just  as  we  get  in  the  dissolutions  of  disease  partial  de- 
nudations— so  here,  in  the  progress  of  mental  evolution^  we  meet  with 
developmental  phases  of  a  monstrous  character,  presenting,  not  the 
normal  uniformity  of  level,  but  the  bizarre  irregularities,  exaggerated 
here  and  defective  there,  which  signalise  so  frequently  the  neurotic 
heritage  of  the  subject.  Defective  control  over  certain  animal  passions 
and  instinctive  desires  (often  associated  with  an  intense  staccato 
restriction  over  others,  amounting  to  a  morbid  hyper-sensitiveness)  is 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  such  predisposed  subjects;  whilst  a  still 
more  universal  defect  of  the  inhibitory  faculty  is  illustrated  by  the 
criminal  class  of  the  community.  The  reductions  of  mental  disease, 
therefore,  will  more  readily  find  their  parallel  in  the  various  anomalous 
developmental  phases  of  the  neurotic  subject,  or  in  the  extremes  of 
inhibitory  defect  presented  by  the  criminal,  rather  than  in  earlier 
stages  of  the  healthy  and  normally-developing  brain,  and  our  studies 
of  these  developmental  types  should  facilitate  our  comprehension  of 
the  varied  reductions  of  insanity. 

Much  may  be  said  of  the  ill  effects  of  injudicious  training  of  the 

mental  faculties  of  the  young  ere  they  have  attained  an  age  when 

such  faculties  should  be  called  into  operation;   and  we  quite  agree 

with  Dr.  Clouston  that  different  brains  attain  their  power  of  control  at 

different  ages,  and  we  also  have  seen  "  many  children  whose  anxious 

parents  had  made  them  morally  hyperaesthetic  at  early  ages  through  an 

ethical  forcing-house  treatment ;"  but  we  opine  that  all  i)ronounced 

instances  of  the  kind  are  neurotic  subjects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  little 

boy  of  four  mentioned  by  him,  who  "  was  so  sensitive  as  to  right  and 

wrong,  that  he  never  ate  an  apple  without  first  considering  the  ethics 

of  the  question  as  to  whether  he  should  eat  it  or  not" — yet  who  was, 

at  the  age  of  ten,  "  the  greatest  imp  I  ever  saw,  and  could  not  be  made 

to  see  that  smashing  his  mother's  watch,  or  throwing  a  cat  out  of  the 

window,  or  taking  what  was  not  his  own,  were  wrong  at  all."*    What 

*0/?.  cit.,  p.  311. 
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w&  specially  insi.st  ii[)on  liere  is  tlie  fiict  that  tlie  subject  presenting 
svicli  mental  distoi'tions  is  not  the  product  of  a  vicious  ediicatioQ^l  code 
so  mucli  as  the  victim  of  an  organised  neurotic  heredity ;  and  that  we 
should  in  these  developmental  forms  team  to  recognise  features  com- 
moo  to  theiQ  and  the  redKctions  of  mental  disease.  So  also  a 
the  tnie  criminal  type,  the  difficHlty  of  drawing  any  clea 
demarcation  between  crime  and  insanity  is  well  reeognised 
forms  of  insanity,  more  especially  the  so-called  "moral  i 
presenting  peculiar  difficulties  to  our  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
degree  of  criminal  responsibility  involved  io  the  case.  Nor  need  this 
fact  sitrpriso  us,  since  the  one  presents  ns  with  partial  developmentnl 
arrests  at  levels  to  which  the  brain  of  the  insane  must  frequently 
become  reduced ;  what  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  isi  the  fact 
the  one  ia  the  outcome  of  a  developmental  failure,  or  vice,  the  othi 
a  genuine  disBolution. 

All  acute  forma  of  insanity  are  peculiarly  characterised  by  this 
of  control.    We  recognise  it  in  the  failure  of  attention  and  the  ii 
herent  flow  of  ideas  expressed  in  rambling  speech,  in  the  unreatraii 
passions,   varying  moods,  incessant  movement,  gesture,  and  ail 
outrageous  conduct  of  the  maniac ;  but  it  is  not  in  these  universal 
complex  disturbances  of  faculties  that  we  find  the  symptoms  of  " 
pulsive  insanity,"  as  generally  understood  by  that  term.     There 
mental  alfections  iu  which  tlie  chief,  nay,  the  sole  discoverable  feature 
is  this  failure  of  inhibition  exhibited  in  ungovernable,  sudden  impulse, 
and   in   entirely   unrestrained   conduct,  whilst  the    intellectual   and 
emotional  spheres  remain  wholly  or  only  in  part  unaffected.     It  is  in 
this  freedom  of  the  affective  sphere  of  mind  from  implication,  and  the 
purely  impulsive  nature  of  the  act,  that  we  must  learn  to  recogni 
genuine  impulsive  insanity,  as  understood  by  older  writers. 
Pinel  and  Esquirol  at  first  doubted  the  existence  of  pure  insane 
pulse  apai't  from  intellectual  flaw  or  delusion;  and  many  authoril 
of  repute  liave  since  their  day  considered  the  doctrine  a  dangerous  ns 
well  as  a  fallacious  one ;  yet  eventually  Pinel  and  Esquirol  asserted 
the   existence   of  this   terrible   malady,   and   painted    its  distinctive 
features  in  no  uncertain  colours.     Either  there  is,  or  there  is  not,  su( 
a  disease  as  impulsive  insanity;  and  we  must  remember  that 
denial  of  its  existence  carries  with  it  the  implication  that  the  imp 
conditions  which  we  recognise  in  a  minor  degree  in  healthy  p 
logical   states,    such    as   the   almost   irrepressible   desire   to   break i| 
delicate  glass  globe  held  in  the  hand,  and   many  other  similar 
periences  which  we  are  all  familiar  with,  cannot  arise  in  an  absolitl 
uncontrollable  form  as   the   result  of  patiiological    disturbance. 
may  appear  to  the  student  an  untieeetsarij  refinement  to  insist  U] 
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this  distinction,  but  a  moment's  consideration  will  assure  him  that 
the  distinction  is  one  of  vital  import,  not  from  its  scientific  bearing 
only,  but  more  especially  from  its  medico-legal  aspects. 

The  lawyer  is  naturally  suspicious  of  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
insanity,  and  is,  very  properly,  guarded  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  which  carries  with  it  such  far-reaching  results ;  he  perceives 
the  difficulty  of  distiuguishing  between  what  is  and  is  not  controllable 
— between  an  insane  impulse  and  the  outcome  of  criminal  volition  ; 
and  he,  moreover,  perceives  the  difficulty — nay,  the  impossibility — of 
recognising  its  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  reconciling  it  with  the 
legal  cnterion  of  responsibility  :  and,  lastly,  he  must  recognise  that 
the  admission  of  this  fact  throws  on  the  medical  witness  the  full 
responsibility  of  defining  what  is  and  what  is  not  of  the  nature  of  an 
incontrollable  impulse. 

Great  as  may  be  the  difficulty,  in  many  cases,  of  clearly  distinguishing 
between  the  blind  incontrollable  impulse  of  the  insane,  and  the  rash, 
impetuous  act  of  the  responsible  criminal,  we  must  not  shrink  from  the 
imperative  duty  of  affirming  the  existence  of  this  form  of  insanity  if 
our  clinical  experience  justifies  the  belief,  so  momentous  are  the 
consequences  embraced  by  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 

In  insisting  upon  such  a  distinction,  we  must  not  forget  that  it 
is  more  or  less  an  arbitrary  one — that  nature  imposes  no  such 
absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  what  we  elect  and  what  we  do 
not  elect  to  the  dignity  of  morbid  types ;  that  in  reality,  one,  or  a  few, 
or  many  of  the  mental  faculties  may  be  deranged,  and  in  all  possible 
degrees  of  intensity,  and  so  forms  of  impulsive  insanity  may  merge 
into  forms  characterised  by  intellectual  or  emotional  disturbance; 
and  vice  versd,  intellectual  impairment  with  delusion  may  merge  into 
the  typical  forms  of  impulsive  insanity,  exhibiting  every  shade  of 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  type.  What  is  of  still  further 
import  is  the  fact — which  clinical  experience  very  strongly  emphasizes 
— that  alternations  of  pure  impulsive  insanity  and  forms  of  intellectual 
or  moral  insanity  occur  in  many  insane  subjects. 

Nature  of  the  Insane  Homicidal  Impulse.— In  the  first  place^ 

we  should  note  the  causeleSS  or  motiveleSS  nature  of  the  act ;  the 
impulses  arise  wholly  apart  from  any  incentive,  delusional  or  other- 
wise, nor  is  the  victim  able,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  trace 
any  connection  between  any  pre-existing  emotional  or  intellectual 
X)hase,  and  the  onset  of  the  insane  impulse.  Its  irrelevancy  to  sur- 
rounding circumstances  is  in  itself  so  characteristic  a  feature,  that  the 
aubject  invariably  insists  strongly  upon  this  fact.  Suddenly,  amidst, 
it  may  be,  the  pleasures  of  the  family  circle,  or  at  the  moment  of 
devotional  exercise,  to  the  intense  horror  of  the  subject,  the  morbid 
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feeling  suggests  itself  witliout  any  obvious  provocation  (like  a  phnntoni 
demon),  and  requires  alt  his  efforts  to  dispel  it.  The  horror  of  the 
position  will  often  drive  the  sulferer  to  a  free  confessioa  of  bis 
etate,  and  to  urgent  entreaties  for  protection  against  sucii  unbidden 
mysterious  impulses,  as  UHineroiis  cases  attest;  but  iuslancea  occur, 
where  the  unfortunate  subject  lias  struggled  for  years  with  his  in- 
firmity, and  never  revealed  Lis  deadly  secret  until  compelled  to  do  so 
upon  the  couitnission  of  some  desperate  act.*  The  motiveless  nature 
of  auch  acts  may  be  called  in  question,  and  grave  suspicion  be  ex- 
pressed, from  the  admitted  difficulty  of  always  assigning  a  consistent 
motive  even  for  the  acta  of  the  sane;  but,  just  as  readily  as  we  may  err 
in  imputing  no  motive  to  an  act  when,  such  is  not  clearly  obvious,  so, 
we  may  even  more  easily  fall  into  the  op£ii>site  error  of  assigning  a 
wrong  motive  to  an  insane  impulse,  influenced  by  accidental  circum- 
stances in  which  the  subject  happens  to  be  placed.  The  motiveless 
nature  of  the  morbid  impnlae  ia  forcibly  illustrated  by  cases  in  wbii-li 
the  subject  suffers  from  such  feelings  when  no  one  is  near,  or  at  the 
moment  of  awaking  fi-om  sleep;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  suicidal 
impulse  (an  impulse  which  ia  equally  transient),  the  commission  of 
the  fatal  act  is  often  averted  by  the  absence  of  opportune  means ; 
so,  in  the  homicidal  impulse,  the  morbid  energy  is  dissipated  and 
the  murderous  net  averted  by  the  absence  of  the  object. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  note  the  prodromal  indications  and 
accompaninieuts  of  the  insane  impulse  so  far  as  they  are  afforded  by 
subjective  and  objective  indications.  The  subjective  accompaniments 
vary  considerably  in  different  cases  ;  in  many,  the  cerebral  discharge 
which  initiates  tiie  impulse,  is  productive  of  a  ^QUine  a.ura  such  as 
often  precedes  the  epileptic  convulsion.  The  morbid  sensation  is  often 
fieripfieralli/  refeiTed,  is  of  sudden  accession,  and  may  rapidly  pervwle 
distant  ports  of  the  body.  Thas  in  the  case  of  one  unfortunate  victim 
(Reg.  V.  Mountain),  we  were  informed  that  an  intense  burning  heat 
suddenly  seized  him  in  the  epigastrium  and  was  rapidly  transferred  to 
the  throat,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  constriction  and  urgent  thirst, 
upon  which  the  homicidal  fury  arose,  and  momentarily  bereft  him  of 
all  control.  Others  complain  of  colicky  pains,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
abdomen  or  chest,  headache,  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  lowness 
of  spirits  (Toyort),  of  sensations  referrible  to  the  head,  "flushings 
of  blood  to  the  brain,"  a  sense  of  constriction  or  tightening,  as  of  a 
ligature,  round  the  scalp,  or  a  feeling  as  if  a  cold  fluid  were  poured 
upon  the  head  and  along  the  spine.  Dr.  Skae,  in  hia  Annual  Reports 
for  IStiG  and  1S6S,  describes  a  well-marked  aura  as  preceding  homicidal 

■  See.  ou  this  point,  Drs,  Buckwill  and  Tuke,  op.  «*(.,  p.  268, 
iMeii,  Juriupmdenet,  vol  ii.,  p,  553. 
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impulse.  In  certain  other  cases  a  definite  hallucination  of  the  special 
senses  may  be  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  homicidal  impulse. 
The  connection  of  these  phenomena  with  epileptic  discharges  is  often 
apparent  in  such  subjects,  and  the  following  case,  quoted  by  Maudsley 
from  Marc,  seems  to  indicate  the  repression  of  the  impulse  by  the 
arresting  of  the  aura : — 

"Mr.  K.,  a  distinguished  chemist  and  poet,  of  a  naturally  mild  and  sociable 
disposition,  placed  himself  under  restraint  in  one  of  the  maisons  de  sanU  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Tormented  with  an  homicidal  impulse,  he  prostrated 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  implored  the  divine  assistance  to  deliver  him 
from  the  atrocious  propensity,  of  the  cause  of  which  he  could  give  no  account. 
When  he  felt  himself  likely  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  it,  he  hastened  to  the  head 
of  the  establishment,  and  requested  him  to  tie  his  thumbs  together  with  a  ribbon. 
This  slight  ligature  was  sufHcieut  to  calm  the  unhappy  R.,  who  subsequently 
endeavoured  to  kill  one  of  his  friends,  and  finally  perished  in  a  fit  of  maniacal 
fury." 

The  epigastric  aura,  followed  by  spasm  of  the  throat  and  intense 
thirst,  alluded  to  above  in  one  case,  has  been  noted  in  other  subjects ;  * 
it  is  of  interest  as  indicating  a  primary  disturbance  of  the  vagus,  and 
as  giving  rise  to  the  most  intense  and  massive  feelings  of  organic  life, 
which  in  the  brute  arouse  the  most  ferocious  instincts. 

Thus,  Professor  Bain  says — "They  (the  feelings  of  inanition  and  thirst)  are 
far  more  intense  than  mere  nervous  depression,  and,  therefore,  stimulate  a  more 
vehement  expression  and  a  more  energetic  activity.  Even  when  not  rousing  up 
the  terror  of  death,  they  excite  lively  and  furious  passions.  The  unsophisticated 
brute  is  the  best  instance  of  their  power."  And  again,  "There  is  something 
intensely  kindling  in  the  api)etite  of  carnivora  for  food,  which  rises  to  fury  when 
the  flesh  is  scented  out  and  begins  to  be  tasted,  "t 

The  association  of  these  organic  sensations  with  the  springing  into 
life  of  the  brute  propensities  in  the  human  subject  is,  we  take  it, 
a  suggestive  fact.  Certain  objective  indications  of  the  morbid  process 
are  also  occasionally  afibrded,  chiefly  of  vaso-motor  origin — intense 
pallor  may  precede  the  act,  or  the  face  may  become  sufiused,  and  a 
copious  sweat  break  out  over  the  body  as  the  impulse  is  resisted  and 
subsides ;  the  heart  usually  shows  excited  action,  and  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  and  temples  pulsate  violently. 

The  intensity  of  the  morbid  process  is  further  indicated  in  the  utter 
loss  of  self-control.  "  Everything  passes  out  of  mind,"  said  one  such 
unfortunate  subject  to  us,  "  except  the  one  thing  I  wish  to  accomplish 
— I  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  desire  to  kill  some  one."  The  one 
burning  idea  prevails  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  at  the  height  of  the 

*  See  a  case  by  Pinel  quoted  in  Br.  Maudsley's  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease, 
p.  141. 
t  The  Senses  and  the  InUlUcf,  Alex.  Bain,  pp.  126  and  253. 
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attack,  and  is  (in  all  respects,  as  Maudsley  La 
idea  Bpringing  from  a  morbid  condition  of 
parable    with   a    convulsive   movement."  * 
condition  shows  its  kinship  to  the  couvulsi 

Immediate  relief  afforded  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  act,  or 

the  dissipation  of  the  morbid  energy  in  other  directions  ;  like  all 
transient  nervous  discharges  from  the  cortex,  the  associated  mental 
tension  b  instantly  relieved  thereby.  Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  impulse  is  in  many  instances  successfully  resisted  ;  and  that 
the  early  history  of  many  cases  of  homicidal  mania  is  one  of  a  lon^ 
continued  and  secret  struggle  of  the  victim  against  the  morbid  feeli 
which  create  in  hia  mind  a  dread  and  a  horror  indescribable.  Ful 
recognising  the  atrocious  nature  of  the  crime  to  which  he  seems 
impelled,  he  is  in  constant  dread  test  in  some  weak  moment  his  power 
of  reeistancB,  already  enslaved,  should  wholly  succumb  in  the  fremy 
of  the  seizure.  Instances  have  occurred  where  this  struggle  was 
carried  on  for  years — thus  in  the  case  of  Reg.  ».  Mountain  the  prisoner 
admitted  the  existence  of  such  insane  impulses  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  prior  to  the  murder,  the  exceptional  atrocity  of  which, 
other  related  circumstances,  make  it  worthy  of  note  here, 

The  prianner  vas  a  young  man,  agcil  t1i[rty-tw[>  years,  of  unilouliUd  n 
heritage  ;  his  mother,  materual  gram) mother,  and  maternal  aiiiit  hud  been  i 
hia  maternal  uncle  had  cut  liis  throat,  and  hia  brother  was  of  feeble  intellect 
The  matemikl  aimt,  who  wm  under  our  obaervnUon  for  years,  was  t!ie  iiubject  of 
auicidnl  impalMB,  liad  tried  on  Heveral  oocasiona  to  strangle,  to  huig,  or  to  drown 
henelf,  as  the  result  of  imperativo  feelings  distinctly  arising  from  the  gronp  of 
organic  aenaations.  The  unfortunate  subject  of  such  ancestral  frailty  had  always 
been  timid  and  □unaturally  auBpicious  ;  but  Do  decided  doluaionul  phase  hod  been 
observed  at  any  time  until  a  few  months  preceding  the  murder,  and  then  only 
n*  the  immediuto  outcome  of  drink.  Ten  years  prior  to  the  event  id  quesUon, 
he  dnt  became  subject  to  the  peculiar  sensations  which  we  have  already  referred 
to,  and  which  were  iuvoriobly  the  forerunner  of  intense  homicidal  impulses ;  they 
almost  invariably  occurred  at  times  when  he  was  alone,  and  he  would  pace  wildly 
up  and  down  his  room  to  "work  tiie  feeling  down;"  and  often  he  has  rushed 
from  the  house  where  his  aged  mother  and  servant  lived  when  lie  felt  the  Ceeliug 
■rising  lest  he  should  not  bo  able  to  retiist  tbe  murderous  impulse, 
struggled  a^'Binst  these  feelings,  and  "  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  tliem 
of  mind  withnnt  success  for  years.  They  were  increasing  in  int«naity,  and 
add  to  bis  misery  his  natural  nervonaness  and  suspicion  were  aUo  more  prorai 

His  mother's  attoclc  of  insanity  some  yeai's  previously,  and  his  aunt's  state  (wl 
be  had  visited  at  the  asylum),  constantly  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  engendei 
the  feeling  that  he  would  become  insane.     He  had  kept  his  dongel 
and  propensities  n  profound  secret,  so  that  his  closest  acqusintances  had  fai 
to  recognise  any  indications  of  his  real  condition  until,  latterly,  when  he  gsra 
way  to  diinking ;  and  then  it  was  observed  that  very  small  cpULUtiUea  of  alcohol 
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jnndaced  grave  meotal  ilistQibunce,  cliarncterued  by  persistent  dclnliuns  of 
peraccuttDn  anrl  ertorij  of  identity.  On  two  ui^csiioOB  ha  aufferetl  from  genuine 
Attacks  of  mniiincal  excitcmont,  but  of  transient  duration  only.  As  n  natuml 
resnlt  of  thcae  intemperate  habits,  his  former  symptoms  liecume  further  inteneilied  ; 
yet,  up  to  the  evening  of  the  murder  (eicept  whtn  under  the  iufluunee  of  drink), 
no  intellGCtnill  disturbance  vraa  recognised  by  lii«  friends.  On  this  evening,  after 
taking  stitnnUttts  freely,  he  locked  his  nmtber  and  tlic  aervunt  girt  In  n  room  to- 
gether, and  in  the  moat  brutal  and  atrocious  manner  attackeil  his  mother,  kicking 
lier  to  denth,  and  causing  the  most  horrible  mutilation  of  the  body,  keeping  the 
girl  at  arm's  length  by  a  loaded  pistol.  For  Sve  hours  this  brutal  violenco  was 
continued,  he  meanwhile  affording  abundant  evidence  of  a  deluded  state  of  mind 
by  his  conduct  and  uttcrunces.  Mia  subacquent  condition  upon  arrest  wns  coo- 
aiatent  with  an  attack  of  mania-a-potu.  Subseiiuent  to  his  recovery  from  the 
alc^bolia  delirium,  be  had  experieoced  a  return  of  homicidal  impnlocs  in  prison, 
a  man  who  Hicpt  in  tlie  same  room  havini;  nearly  been  a  victim  to  h'u  munleroas 
frenxy.  The  priaoner  wa->  considered  irreapotitiblu  at  the  time  of  tlio  murder 
oo  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  wiu  ordered  to  lie  retained  daring  Her  Majesty's 


Tlic  case  ia  of  interest  in  its  medical  aspects  as  reproducing  some  of 
the  most  importaut  features  of  homicidal  impulse  in  the  insane.  There 
is  the  fact  of  the  peculiarly  hereditary  nature  of  impulsive  insanity; 
there  is  the  strange  association  of  dorang<id  organic  sensations  with 
the  convulsive  conduct ;  there  is  the  emphatic  proof  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  alcoholic  indulgence  in  sut-h  cases,  and  the  ready  passage  into 
delusional  forms  of  insanity  ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  secrecy  so  often 
maintained  by  the  suhjects  of  this  form  of  malady,  lasting  over  a  period 
often  years.  A  notable  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Tufce  *  of  a  young 
man,  aged  twenty-five  years,  of  gentlemanly  appearance  ; — 

"After  giviDE!  his  address,  and  declaring  himself  to  lie  a  schoolmaster  in  a  certain 
well-known  college,  he  heg^d  that  the  conimissary  of  police  n-onid  take  biiti  in 
chargp,  with  u  view  to  Ida  confinement  in  the  asylum  of  St.  Ann.  Uu  then 
explained  that  he  was  not  mad  in  every  respect ;  oo  the  contrary,  he  possessed  the 
full  use  of  hi*  mind,  only  wliilst  steeping  amongst  the  pupils  confided  to  his 
charge  he  was  seized  with  the  mnat  deatriictive  inuliaalJoos.  Night  after  night,  in 
an  agony  of  fear,  ho  had  struggled  with  himaolf,  and  it  wus  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that,  so  far,  he  had  succeedeil  in  restraining  his  intense  desire  to  strangle 
one  or  two  of  the  little  boys.  Now  all  hii  energies  were  exhausted ;  he  felt  that 
this  unknown  power  would  ultimately  triumph  over  him,  and,  rather  than  commit 
the  crime,  ba  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  At  this  nionieut  a 
boy  Bccuied  of  theft  was  brought  into  the  room.  The  eyes  of  the  schoolmaster 
were  immediately  lit  with  a  strange  light,  and.  bad  it  not  been  fur  the  timely 
nuistance  of  n  brawny  policeman,  the  boy  would  have  been  throttled  before  the 
very  eyes  of  justice." 

We  have  little  doubt  that  many  instances  of  mysterious  suicides  are 
*o  he  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence  of  homicidal  feelings — the  victim 
tortured  by  the  terrible  secret  seeks  relief  in  self-destruction  rather 
•  Pij/ekological  Mtdkiitc,  1874,  p.  268. 
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than  reveal  his  condition,  or  subject  those  near  and  dear  to  him  to  any 
further  risk.  The  condition  of  the  homicidal  subject  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  act  is  characteristic — it  is  usually  one  of  complete 
relief  from  anxiety,  and  utter  indiflference  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime ; 
frequently  his  first  act  is  to  coolly  confess  his  crime  and  give  himself 
up  to  justice. 

Exceptions,  however,  occur  where  the  subject  of  insane  impulse 
endeavours  to  conceal  his  crime  like  the  responsible  criminal.  Thus^ 
at  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  a  subject  of  such  impulses  secured  an 
iron  bar  and  struck  a  harmless  imbecile  patient  on  the  head  as  he  lay 
asleep  within  a  few  yards,  fracturing  his  skull  seriously,  and  then 
deliberately  concealed  the  instrument  in  some  shrubbery  near  at  hand, 
and  coolly  took  up  the  paper  he  had  been  reading  a  moment  before, 
apparently  free  from  the  least  concern.  Up  to  the  present  day,  four 
years  since  his  homicidal  act,  he  denies  positively  any  knowledge  of 
the  affair,  and  he  exhibited  the  utmost  indifference  on  being  questioned 
immediately  subsequent  to  his  violence.  In  fact,  his  nonchalance  at 
the  time,  and  his  subsequent  behaviour,  might  almost  have  been 
regarded  as  consistent  with  the  impulsive  automatic  act  of  an  epileptic, 
were  it  not  that  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  revealed  clearly  the 
existence  of  insane  impulses  preceded  by  a  definite  aura,  but  not  of 
genuine  epileptic  paroxysms ;  and,  moreover,  proved  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  insane  cunning.  In  the  genuine  impulsive 
forms  of  insanity,  consciousness  is  never  so  far  impaired  as  to  issue  in 
forgotfulness  of  the  details  of  the  homicidal  act.  When  such  is  the 
case — when  any  marked  obscuration  of  memory  is  apparent — we  may 
presume  the  impulse  to  have  been  of  epileptic  origin,  or  to  be  the 
outcome  of  alcoholic  delirium. 

Etiology. — In  all  these  cases  of  pure  impulsive  insanity  there  is,  we 
believe,   a  well-established    basis  of    a  neurotic  heritage,  and   if  the 
individual's  history  is  scrutinised  with  sufficient  care,  we  are  assured 
that  evidence  of  mental  instability  will  be  discoverable  throughout  his 
life.     It  is,  however,  at  the  critical  epochs  of  life  that  this  predisposi- 
tion especially  tends  to  assert  itself — periods  at  which  grave  nutritional 
disturbances  are  prone  to  arise  in  the  central  nervous  system,  inducing 
the  peculiarly  convulsive  outflow  of  nervous  energy  which  characterises^ 
these  epochs,  even  in  normal  physiological  operations.     Puberty  and 
the  climacteric  are  prone  to  the  convulsive  type  of  the  neuroses,  and 
the  same  prevails  at  the  picerperal  period  during  lactation,  and  assocJ 
ated    with    the    various   forms    of    menstrual   deran^jement .       Severe* 
instances  are  on  record  where  the  revolutionary  epoch   of  pubert- 
has  aroused  the  homicidal  feelings  in  youth,  as  in  the  case  of  Margar 
Messenger,  aged  thirteen  years,  who  killed  her  brother  and  drown 
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another  child,  six  months  old,  without  any  discoverable  motive. 
Young  girls  suffering  from  temporary  menstrual  derangement  are 
subject,  as  is  well-known,  to  various  perverted  instincts  and  appetites, 
and  the  hysterical  outbursts  are  often  associated  with  an  almost 
irresistible  tendency  to  destructiveness,  and  not  very  rarely  with  a 
homicidal  feeling  (see  case  of  Reg.  v.  Brixey).*  We  have  known 
several  instances  where  the  subject  has  expressed  her  dread  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  room  with  other  members  of  the  family,  and  of  being 
left  alone  with  her  younger  sisters,  lest  she  should  not  be  able  to 
restrain  the  impulse  felt  to  injure  them. 

The  climacteric  in  woman  is  a  period  during  which  mental  dis- 
turbances are  frequently  associated  with  suicidal  impulse;  but,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  the  impulse  is  usually  the  outcome  of  intellectual 
derangement  and  grave  delusional  perversions.  Yet,  homicide  and 
suicide  may  occur  at  this  epoch  as  the  result  of  a  purely  impulsive 
condition,  and  more  particularly  in  such  cases  as  have  developed  intem- 
perate habits.  The  puerperal  period,  as  is  well-known,  renders 
neurotic  subjects  liable  to  insane  impulse,  and,  although  usually  a 
symptom  of  the  general  disturbance  of  puerperal  mania,  the  simple 
instinctive  form  may  alone  prevail.  We  recognise  a  similar  condition 
in  animals,  which,  in  the  deranged  states  following  parturition,  will 
kill  and  even  devour  their  young.  Epilepsy  is  a  frequent  source  of 
these  depraved  and  resistless  feelings.  Homicidal  impulses  may  prevail 
in  one  of  four  conditions  in  the  epileptic  subject,  viz. : — 

(a.)  In  epileptic  furor  or  mania,  associated  with  hallucination  or 
delusion ; 

(6.)  In  the  so-called  "epilepsia  larvata"  {Morel),  the  "masked 
epilepsy  "  of  Esquirol ; 

(c.)  In  the  dreamy  state  of  epilepsy  ;  or,  lastly, 

((/.)  As  a  simple  impulsive  derangement  during  the  inter-paroxysmal 
period. 

It  is  the  latter  alone  which  can  be  regarded  as  genuine  Impulsive 

Insanity;  the  three  former  conditions  are  attended  by  such  general 

mental  derangement  as  to  exclude  them  from  the  category  of  pure 

affective  forms  of  insanity.     It  will  be  more  convenient,  however,  to 

refer  briefly  to  such  forms  at  the  present  juncture,  and  to  deal  with 

them  in  further  detail  in  our  remarks  upon  insanity  associated  with 

Epilepsy.      In  the  reductions  of  Epileptic  Mania,  or  the  post-par- 

Dxysmal  excitement,  of  which  we  see  so  much  in  our  asylums,  the 

lomicidal  impulse  springs  into  life  almost  invariably  as  the  result  of 

lelusion.       The    murderous    act   is    traced    to    a    pre-existing   delu- 

ional  state,  with  which  it  has  often  a  direct  connection  (see  case  of 

•  Quoted  in  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  664. 
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Seg.  I'.  Toylor,  see  Alcoholic  fttionily);  or,  agnin,  hallnctnation  of: 
or  hearing  may  prompt  the  act — a  voice  may  bo  heard  commandiiij 
epileptic  subject  to  bilJ,  and  the  impulse  arises  in  resistless  force  (t 
of  £.  C,  Bee  Epileptie  Insanity) — or  a  visual  hallucination,  in  the 
of  some  object  of  terror,    may  call  forth  these  same  results. 
epileptic  furor  may  be  of  some  considerable  duration,  and  the  su 
remain  in  a  dan;rerously  homicidal  state  during  its  continuance 
subsequent  to  the  paroxysm,  thu   subject  will   remain  either  g[ 
bewildered   (retaining  only  very   partially   some  fragmentary 
lections  of  the  attack),   or,  stilt  more  commonly,  be  wholly  oblivic 
of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  conduct  which  he  has  just  displayed. 

In  the  masked  epilepsy  of  older  writers,  we  find  that  a  fit 
homicidal  mania  may  replace  the  convulsive  seixure  (a  convulsive  idi 
as  Maudsley  would  say,  takes  possession  of  the  mind),  and,  wi 
any  of  the  usual  epileptic  phenomena  preceding,  a  sudden  irresistil 
murderous  impulsi'  (probably  prompted  by  delusion  or  ballucinstioo) 
occurs ;  but  here,  again,  the  subject  fails  to  recall  any  conception  of  bis 
actions.  So,  likewise,  in  the  dreamy  state  of  epileptics,  approaching 
the  somnambulistic  condition,  homicidal  acts  have  been  committed  in. 
a.  sumi-unroasciouB  automatic  state  of  mind.  It  is  astonishing  how 
complicated  may  be  the  acts  performed  in  these  states  by  the  epileptic 
automaton.  A  better  illustration  aould  not  lie  found  than  that  quoted 
by  Dr.  Gowers,  where  a  carman  in  this  state  of  automatism,  aft«i 
epileptic  seizure,  "  drove  through  the  most  crowded  parts  of  Londi 
without  any  object,  but  also  without  any  accident."  * 

Genuine  impulsive  insanity,  apart  from  grave  mental  de 
however,  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  epileptic  insanity;  in  the  intervi 
between  the  convulsive  setaures,  certain  patients  are  subject  to  frequi 
insane  impulses  to  murder  (without  any  motive  or  malice)  any  one 
n-ith  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact.  These  conditions  uaually 
alternate  with  delusional  states,  and  with  the  maniacal  outbursts  sue- 
<^cding  the  epileptic  attack — tliey  are  the  most  anxious  cases  to  trea^, 
and  the  most  difficult  patients  to  control.  Such  subjects  are  peculiar!^^ 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  which 
induce,  even  in  very  trivial  amount,  the  most  furious  outbreak 
mania,  or  the  impulsive  homicidal  state  alluded  to. 

Alcoholic  excess  may  induce  the  impulsive  form  of  insanity 
certain  predisposed  neurotic  individuals ;  a  condition  of  a1coh< 
delirium  of  extremely  short  duration  (mania  transitoria)  t,  in  vhii 
mad  impulse  to  murder  prevails,  may  thus  be  induced  by  what 


iptic 

Died   ^^_ 

:9 


■  Diie'iKi  ofiht  Nttvow  Hu'lem,  vol.  ii,,  p.  601. 

tMiLudaley  is  uailoubtedly  correct    in    asserting 

I mniiMria  are  really  instancet  oC  "  mental  epilepsy." 


that  many  cases 
-Op.  cU.,  p.  23a 
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usually  considered  by  no  means  immoderate  drinking.  The  symptoms, 
however,  embrace  much  mental  confusion,  and  the  subject  remains, 
after  the  attack  is  over,  in  a  state  very  similar  to  an  epileptic  after  an 
attack  of  petit  mal.*  Amongst  other  setiological  factors  we  must  not 
fail  to  note  the  vicious  agency  of  imitation  which  was  originally 
emphasised  by  Esquirol,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  this  affection. 
Undoubtedly,  the  morbid  excitement  engendered  by  the  perusal  of 
records  of  criminal  horrors,  by  the  publicity  afforded  in  our  Assize 
Courts  to  the  revolting  details  of  crime,  and,  up  to  within  the  last 
few  years,  the  demoralising  effect  of  public  executions,  have  greatly 
fostered  the  development  of  these  states  of  mental  disease.  If  there 
is  one  fact  in  mental  physiology  more  established  than  others,  it  is 
that  the  continuous  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  sensual  and  purely 
animal  passions  of  our  nature  tends  to  intensify  their  potency — to 
render  their  channels  of  operation  more  pervious,  and  so  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  inhibitory  control  to  which  they  should  ever  be  subject. 
The  brutal  instincts  are  still  less  protected  in  those  persons  of  weak 
mind,  who,  not  endowed  with  an  average  amount  of  controlling  power, 
require  but  the  intensification  of  such  instinctive  states  to  lead  to 
explosive  outbursts ;  in  such  cases  mental  strain,  anxiety,  ill-health, 
and  other  exhausting  conditions,  and  especially  alcoholic  and  sexual 
intemperance,  may  readily  lead  to  attacks  of  homicidal  mania  at 
periods  when  the  public  mind  is  horrified  by  some  startling  crime. 

The  Suicidal  Impulse.  —  What  we  have  said  respecting  the 
homicidal  impulse  applies  in  most  particulars  to  the  self-destructive 
propensity ;  it  also  arises  in  subjects  who  exhibit  no  intellectual 
disturbance,  and  in  whom  the  moral  seuse  is  intact,  in  so  far,  that 
they,  recognising  the  horror  of  their  situation,  and  the  unnatural 
character  of  the  morbid  promptings,  revolt  against  the  perpetration 

*  On  the  subject  of  mania  transitoria  Maudsley  remarks  : — "Although  epilepsy, 

masked  or  overt,  will,  I  think,  bo  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  most  cases  of  mania 

transitoria,  it  must  be  a<lmitted  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  there  is  no 

evidence  of  epilepsy  in  any  of  its  forms  to  be  found  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 

whether  a  distinct  insane  neurosis  is  not  always  prescut  in  these  cases.     With 

such  a  constitutional  predisposition,  a  genuine  attack  of  acute  insanity,  lasting  for 

a  few  hours  only,  or  for  a  few  days,  may  break  out  on  the  occasion  of  a  suitable 

exciting  cause,  and  during  the  paroxysm  homicidal  or  other  violence  may  be 

per i)et rated.     After  childbirth  it  sometimes  hap]r>ens  that  a  woman  is  seized  with 

a  paroxysm  of  acute  mania  of  short  duration,  during  which  perhaps  she  kills  her 

child  without  knowing  what  she  is  doing.     The  effect  of  alcoholic  intemperance 

tipon  a  person  strongly  predisposed  to  insanity,  or  upon  one  whom  a  former  attack 

Ixas  left  predisposed  to  a  second,  is  sometimes  a  short  but  acute  mania  of  violent 

oliaracter  with  vivid  hallucinations  and  destructive  tendencies ;  and  a  like  effect 

lay  be  produced    by  powerful    moral    causes,  sexual    excitement,   and  other 

)gni8ed  causes  of  insanity."    (BeaponsibilUy  in  Mental  Dutease,  p.  247') 
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of  tliB  act.  Like  the  homicide,  they  may  implore  protection, 
voluntarily  resign  themselves  to  asylum  supervision,  dreading  1 
they  may  be  overmastoi'cd  liy  the  suicidal  impulse. 
we  find  the  impulse  of  convulsive  nature  sudden  in  its  onset,  transim 
in  its  course,  and  followed  by  immediate  and  complete 
analogy  to  the  epileptic  state  being  still  further  indicated  by  1 
occurrence  of  na  aura,  usually  an  aural  hallucination.  Tbe  conditii 
to  which  ye  allude  is,  of  course,  not  the  ordinary  suicidal  t 
simple  melauchojia,  where  the  morbid  depression  precedes  and  < 
plftinB  the  negative  suicidal  state ;  but  the  condition  where,  from  t 
first,  the  suicidal  propensity  presents  itself,  any  depression  bei 
secondary,  and  induced  by  the  patient's  helpless  condition, 
climacteric  epoch  not  unfrequently  develops  this  impulsive  fo 
insanity  just  as  it  does  homicidal  states  ;  and  a  good  illustrativa  c 
is  detailed  further  ou  iu  our  study  of  the  insauity  prevailing  at  t 
period  of  life  (see  case  of  S.  U.)  Winslow  records  the  statemei 
of  one  jiatient  as  follows : — "  For  six  months  I  have  never  had  t 
idea  of  suicide,  night  or  day,  out  of  my  mind.  Wherever  I  go, 
unseen  demon  pHrsues  me,  impelling  me  to  self-destruction.  My  « 
friends,  and  children  obser^'e  my  listlessueas  and  perceive  my  des 
dency,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  worm  thut  is  gnawing  within."' 

STATES  OF  MENTAL  ENFEEBLEMENT. 

Oontentl. — Mental  Beprivatioii   in  t^ontrn'l is ti notion   to  Developmental  Arrest — 
I'ersistent  Enfecblenient-Chrouio  Residue  of  Anyliim  Cminmnities-RocoTOT- 
ability  ot  Mnniucul  and  Melaooliolic  Fonna— CooBocutivc  Dementia—  DelunioDkl 
Insanity— Genesis  of  Mcinomaniacol  States— Environ  mental  Besislance— Truu- 
formation    Completed— Mystic    Symbolism  — Illustrative  Cases  of    nelnsional 
Inianity —Monomania   of   Pride    (J.O.,  E.T.}— KeliEions   Monomania   (J.B.]- 
Monomania  of  Perseautioa  (ELC-l- 
Amongst  states  of  mental  enfceblement  are  comprised  numei 
widely   different  groups,    which   constitute   the    large    bulk    of 
asylum  communities,  and  in  which  the  mental  ailment  differs  in 
mode    of    origin,    essential    nature,   and   the   cbai'acteristic    featui 
presented.     The   term    mental   "enfceblement"  is  perhaps  the  li 
objectionable  which  we  may  employ  for  the  various  groups  compi 
under  this  class  of  mental  ailments,  but  there  is  a  sense  in 
its  application  is  faulty.     The  term  should,  we  think,  include 

of  mental  deprivation  only— i.e.,  states  of  acquired   defect,' 

whilst  comjenital  and  developmental  srrest  would  be  more  appropri- 
ately considered  under  a  distinct  category.  Idiocy  and  imbecility  would, 
therefore,  be  excluded  from  this  class,  wliicli  would,  however,  compril 
.,  of  chronic  mania,  and  dementia. 


"  OUcurt  Diieaiu  o/lAe  Brain,  p.  263. 
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All  instances  of  mental  redaction  are,  of  course,  states  of  mental 
enfeeblement,  and,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  all  cases  of  acute  insanity 
are  alike  cases  of  mental  enfeeblement,  as  is  the  stage  of  stupor  fol- 
lowing acute  insanity,  or  an  epileptic  outburst.  We  do  not,  however, 
extend  to  this  term  so  wide  a  significance;  we  arbitrarily  exclude 
states  of  transient  mental  deprivation,  and  limit  its  connotation  to 
conditions  of  persistent  enfeeblement,  whether  primary  or  con- 
secutive in  their  origin.  In  fact,  we  comprise  under  it  the  incurable 
terminations  of  acute  insanity — the  chronic  insane  residue  which 
remains,  as  wrecks  remain  after  the  storm ;  also,  such  cases  of  per- 
manent enfeeblement,  as  are  not  preceded  by  acute  mental  symptoms, 
e,g.,  the  "primary  dementia"  of  organic  disease  of  the  bi*ain — from 
morbid  growth,  apoplectic  foci,  and  cerebral  ramollissement — and  the 


Number 

of 
Gates. 

Pebcextagx. 

Form  of  Mental  Disease. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Relieved. 

Chronic 
Remainder. 

134 

1 
Maoia — Simple,  .... 

Per  cent. 

61 

Per  cent. 
11-9 

Per  cent. 
11 

Per  cent. 
16 

201 

Acute,    . 

65-5 

13-4 

8-4 

119 

66 

Hysteric, 

75-7 

3  0 

9  0 

120 

46 

Chronic, 

... 

13 

36-9 

50  0 

237 

Delusional, 

37  0 

130 

18-5 

310 

85 

Recurrent, 

57-6 

8-2 

14-0 

20-0 

46 

Puerperal, 

71-7 

15-2 

6-5 

6-5 

141 

Melancholia — Simple, . 

61-7 

140 

13-4 

10-6 

51 

Acute,  . 

54-9 

23-5 

5-8 

15-6 

299 

Delusional,    , 

55-5 

14-0 

14-3 

16  0 

16 

Recurrent, 

50  0 

12-5 

12-5 

25  0 

11 

With  Stupor, 

63-6 

90 

•  •  • 

27-2 

68 

Dementia — Senile, 

•  •  • 

600 

26-4 

130 

28 

With  Excitement,    , 

39  0 

35-7 

10-7 

14-2 

39 

„     Depression, 

41-0 

23  0 

28  0 

7-6 

33 

Organic,   . 

9  0 

54  0 

30  0 

6  0 

121 

Epilepsy,     . 

11-5 

26-4 

23  0 

38-8 

74 

General  Paralysis, 

•  •  ■ 

72-9 

21-6 

5-4 

82 

Imbecility,  . 

•  •  • 

17  0 

51-3 

30-7 

13 

Idiocy, 

•  •  • 

38  4 

15-3 

45-9 

18 

Chronic  Cerebral  Atrophy, 

•  •  • 

77-7 

220 

•  •  • 

1809 

1 

190 
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dementia  of  senile  atrophy.  Under  the  respective  headings  of  epileptic^ 
apoplectic  or  paralytic,  senile,  and  alcoholic  insanities,  we  shall  allude 
to  the  features  presented  by  the  mental  decadence  accompanying  such 
affections ;  but  we  must  here  devote  our  attention  to  a  consideration 
of  consecutive  dementia  as  a  sequel  to  the  acute  forms  of  mental 
disease  in  general. 

A  glance  at  the  preceding  Table,  which  affords  us  the  results 
of  treatment  in  the  case  of  1,809  female  patients  admitted  into  the 
West  Riding  Asylum,  will  serve  to  indicate  whence  our  chronic  insane 
inmates  are  chiefly  derived. 

In  the  Table  it  will  be  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of 
maniacal  and  melancholic  patients  are  discharged  "  relieved,"  and  this 
class  comprises  a  number  of  permanenUy  enfeebled  minds,  in  which  the 
acute  symptoms  having  subsided,  the  subjects  are  safely  disposed  of 
under  the  care  and  supervision  of  their  friends;  hence  the  chronic 
remainder  in  our  asylums  do  not  represent  by  a  long  way  the  COn- 
Secutive  dementia  of  acute  insanity.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  one 
may  still  advantageously  compare  the  total  number  of  chronic  cases 
remaining  after  maniacal  and  melancholic  seizures  respectively — it  is 
then  found  that  out  of  815  instances  of  all  the  forms  of  mania,  a 
percentage  of  20*6  remain  permanently  crippled  in  mind;  and  that  out 
of  a  total  of  518  instances  of  melancholia,  a  percentage  of  15*0  remain 
as  a  chronic  residue. 

This  is  what  we  might  anticipate  from  our  knowledge  of  the  deeper 
reductions  pertaining  to  the  maniacal  forms,  and  confirmatory  of  it  we 
note  a  progressively-increased  tendency  to  chronic  enfeeblement,  result- 
ing in  tlie  acute,  delusional,  and  recurrent  forms,  as  compared  with  the 
simple  form  of  melancholia  {vide  'Table).     If  we  summarise  results  for 
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The  more  unfavourable  character  of  mania  depends  upon  the  incur- 
ability of  its  delusional  forms  ;  the  simple  and  acute  maniacal  seizures, 
if  they  do  not  tend  to  the  delusional  form,  are  usually  of  high  recover- 
ability,  as  indicated  by  our  table ;  certain  forms  especially  so,  as  the 
puerperal  and  hysterical.  Were  it  not  for  the  largo  proportion  of 
such  acute  cases,  the  unfavourable  nature  of  maniacal,  as  compared 
with  the  melancholic  forms  of  insanity,  would  be  strikingly  obvious. 

Consecutive   Dementia. — Ordinary  consecutive   dementia,   how^ 
ever,  presents  us  with  a  progressively  advancing  enfeeblement  of  mind  9 
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a  complete  change  in  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  patient,  a 
lack  of  interest  in  former  pursuits  and  associations,  an  incapacity  for 
any  form  of  mental  effort,  a  tendency  to  an  automatic  routine  in  the 
habits  of  life,  and  a  notable  blunting  of  the  emotions.     Maniacal  or 
melancholic  states  occasionally  return,  and  betray,  in  a  marked  degree, 
the  incoherence  of  thought  and  the  enfeeblement  of  the  mental  faculties; 
but,  subsequent  to  such  attacks,  the  mental  weakness  continues  to 
advance,  until  it  issues  in  complete  fatuity.     Yet  we  find  great  diver- 
sity in  the  progress  of  individual  cases  :  in  many,  the  advent  of  such  a 
mental  void,  as  we  have  just  alluded  to,  only  comes  after  a  very  pro- 
longed life,  during  which  they  show  no  mental  perturbations,  but  an 
apathy  and  indifferentism,  a  lack  of  initiative  which  renders  super- 
vision necessary  to  provide  them  with  the  wants  of  life ;  others  take 
a  more  genial  interest  in  their  surroundings,  but  yet  are  childish  in 
their  actions,  are  docile  and  easily  led,  but  subject  to  great  instability 
if  annoyed ;  in  others,  again,  the  brutal ising  of  their  nature  is  more 
apparent — degraded  habits  come  to  the  front,  vicious  tendencies  are 
apparent,  but  conduct  is  wholly  devoid  of  all  intelligent  direction  or 
rational  initiative.     Many  of  these  chronic  dements  are  utterly  lazy^ 
disinclined  for  any  form  of  exertion,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  employ 
themselves  at  the  simplest  manual  labour.     They  will  stand  about  for 
hours,  slovenly  and  disorderly  in  attire,  fumbling  with  their  fingers, 
disarranging  or  tearing  their   clothing,  and  uttering  continuously  a 
string  of  incoherent  gibberish.     Some  of  these  subjects  may  have  no 
delusion  apparent,  as  a  rule;  but  yet,  at  times,  a  mild  maniacal  attack 
may  reveal  some  delirious  conception,  which  again  fades  away  as  the 
excitement  abates.     The  expressionless  features  betray  the  lifelessness 
of  mind ;    or  a   fixed,   hideous   grimace,   or   unmeaning   aspects,  its 
unreason. 

It  would  not  serve  our  purpose  here  to  attempt  any  classification 

of  such  numerous  and   incongruous  types  as  are  presented  by  the 

cases  of  chronic  enfeeblement  amongst  the  insane ;  they  can  only  be 

studied  by  prolonged  clinical  observation  in  the  wards  of  an  asylum. 

Griesinger  has,  however,  distinguished  between  the  class  of  excitable 

and  that  of  apathetic  dements,  and  to  his  vivid  delineation  of  these 

types  we  would  direct  the  student's  attention.*     They  represent  but 

different  depths  of  reduction,  the  former  being  allied  to  mania — 

in  fact,   retaining  a  certain  degree  of  its  mobility  as  relics  of  the 

maniacal  condition ;  the  latter  being  the  more  profound  reduction,  in 

which  sluggishness  of  mind  verges  upon  absolute  fatuity.     We  shall 

revert  to  the  morbid  evolution  of  these  phases  of  dementia  in  our 

section  on  the  morbid  histology  of  the  brain. 

•  Op.  cU,f  pp.  340-345. 
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The  transition  from  acute  insanity  ia  by  no  misans  always  a  direct 
tranaition  to  these  forms  of  mental  enfeebleiucnt — an  intermediate 
stage  of  peculiar  chronicity  often  precedes  the  more  profound  dementia 
whith  we  have  just  considered.  To  these  forms  of  mooomatua  or 
delusional  insanity  proper,  we  must  now  revert. 

Delusional  Insanity, — We  hare  spoken  of  maniacal  states  as 
presenting  us  with  reductions  to  n  stage  lower  than  that  attained  by 
melancholic  states ;  and  w-e  now  come  to  a  group  of  cases  comprising 
symptoms  wholly  distinct  from  thosi>  presented  to  us  by  the  foregoing. 
Tills  third  group  lies,  so  to  speak,  in  the  order  of  dissolutions,  oik  thn 
liorder-laud  between  the  two  former.  In  the  first  (mania),  we  noted 
the  general  exultation  and  the  free  translation  into  action :  in  thi' 
second  (melancholia),  we  observed  the  rise  of  painful  feeling  associated 
with  general  depression  and  restricted  activity  ;  in  the  third  we  find,  as 
often  as  not,  an  emotional  indifferent  ism  allied  with  false  beliefs  of  an 
exalted  stamp — a  calm,  which  is,  however,  ever  ready  to  pass  into 
states  of  transient  excitement,  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  gloom  and 
despondency  ou  the  other.  This  third  group  comprises  tlie  so-called 
states  of  monomania.  Monomania  as  a  morbid  entity  must  I>e  re- 
garded as  a  state  evolved  out  0/ melancholic  and  maniacal  perversions — 
as  a  special  derivative  of  these  conditions  ;  never  as  a  pviniary  form  of 
disease,  but  as  itself  one  of  the  terminations  in  chronlc  insanity- 
It  can  be  studied  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  association  with  the  pre- 
ceding forms ;  nor  is  it  possible  correctly  to  appreciate  its  signifioance, 
if  we  have  not  previously  analysed  the  forma  of  melancholic  and 
maniacal  perversions. 

Genesis  of  Monomaniacal  States.— We  have  seen  that  a  special 
feature  of  maniacal  states  is  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  process,  and 
the  prevalence  of  delusive  conceptions  of  a  Heeting  nature.  It  is  this 
very  rapidity  of  the  cerebral  process  which  accounts  for  the  transient 
nature  of  such  &lsilications  ;  time  is  required,  a  certain  persistence  of 
impression,  or  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  impression,  to  form 
any  indelible  stamp  upon  the  memory.  As  stated,  one  delusion 
chases  another  out  of  the  mind  in  the  tumultuous  superficial  hurry  of 
the  maniacal  state.  The  welling-up  of  feeling,  which  we  have  spoken 
of  as  the  rise  in  subject-consciousness,  finds  easy  vent  in  mania  in 
rapid  ideation,  incessant  garrulity,  and  active  movement ;  yet  all 
maniacs  obtain  at  times  full  relief  in  active  ideation  alone- 
maniacal  subject  need  not  be  at  all  times  restless,  nor  need  he  l 
garrulouB^yet  his  expression  will  indicate  to  us  the  varying  i 
and  rapid  process  of  incoherent  thought  going  on  within, 
occasionally,  but  incorrectly,  of  such  cases  as  instances  of  attppt 
mania — there  is  no  mental  tension,  but  complete  relief  in 
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ideational  process.  Monomaniacal  states  are  essentially  those  where 
the  rise  in.  subject-consciousness  does  not  tend  to  esea/ie  in  ouUimrd 
action,  but  rather  to  find  relief  in  forms  of  pervePted  ideation  ;  and 
herein  lies  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms  — in  monomania  there 
is  no  longer  emotional  exaltation  and  tumult,  but  perfect  calm ;  the 
false  conceptions  arising  at  these  levels  of  reduction  have  a  &r  more 
serious  import,  since  the  existing  conditions  favour  their  fixity.  They 
rise  more  definitely  and  more/orcibly  into  consciouHaesa. 

The  turbulence  of  the  intellectual  life  in  mania  and  the  heightened 
mental  reflex,  we  have  associated  with  spasm  of  the  cerebral  arterioles, 
and  the  resultant  quickened  circulation  in  the  cerebral  cortex  ;  in 
monomaniacal  states,  a  quiescence  of  the  circulatory  current  appears 
coeval  with  the  decline  of  such  exalted  cerebral  reflex,  and  we  approach 
the  stage  of  melancholic  redactions  except  for  the  absence  of  vaso- 
motor paresis  and  the  stagnant  circulation  of  the  latter  states ;  hence,  in 
lieu  of  a  feeling  of  restricted  translation  from  emotional  to  intellectual 
realms,  the  feeling  of  freedom  and.  power  still  predominates.  Such 
freedom,  as  before  stated,  finds  its  output  in  phases  of  aberrant 
ideation. 

And  yet  there  are  times  when  the  monomaniac  realises  somewhat 
pEunfully  a  sense  of  environmental  resistance — a  sense  which  must  bo 
generated  whenever  he  attempts  to  put  his  impossible  schemes  into 
practical  operation,  or  tries  to  convince  others  of  the  logicity  of  his 
absurd  speculations  and  belief.  Especially,  however,  does  this  sense 
of  resistance  make  its  appearance  in  cases  of  fully  developed  mono- 
mania, where  languor  of  circulation,  induced  hy  cardiac  enfeeblement 
and  exhausting  afl'ections,  such  as  phthisis,  reproduces  the  melancholic 
phase  afresh.  This  sense  of  outward  hostility — the  irritation  and 
excitement  thereby  engendered— ia  a  more  prominent  feature  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  monomania ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  found,  in  some  one 
or  other  form,  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  antagonism  which  the  subject  must  recognise  as  existing  between 
hLa  beliefs  and  the  circumstances  around  him.  It  is  a  feature  which 
indicates  the  incomplete  severance  of  this  afiection  from  the  purely 
maniacal  form.  As  the  mania  subsides  and  calm  succeeds — as  the 
egoistic  feelings  predominate  more  and  more,  and  obtain  more  complete 
ascendancy  over  the  intellectual  life,  the  transformation  slowly,  but 
elaborately,  undergone  by  the  personality  is  in  itself  a  flufl&cient  answer 
to  all  outward  antagonism  ;  the  all-sufficiencj  of  the  new  ego,  with  its 
wondrous  powers,  capabilities,  and  motives  for  action,  dissipates  all 
apparent  opposition,  or  ignores  its  existence. 

It  is  thus  that  we  find  our  patients  at  first,  in  the  early  transition- 
_ferlod  between  mania  and  monomania,  intolerant  of  contradiction — no 
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opposition  offered  to  their  delusive  utterances  &ils  to  arouse  passionate 
outbursts,  violent  abuse,  and  even  vindictive  conduct ;  he  who  risks 
this  often  wins  for  himself  the  open  and  long-continued  hostility  of 
the  patient,  at  no  time  a  justifiable  or  politic  procedure.  At  this  stage^ 
the  deluded  subject  is  loudlj  assertive  of  his  beliefs,  and  actively 
aggressive  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  them  into  practical  operation ; 
in  interminable  writings,  in  incessant  declaration  he  will  assert  his 
newly-acquired  prerogatives;  whilst  acute  hallucinations  frequently 
occur  at  this  period,  lending  fresh  intensity  to  the  drama  which  he 
enacts. 

In  the  more  confirmed  calm  of  a  later  stage,  a  love  of  mystic 
symbolism  is  almost  invariably  apparent;  the  monomaniac  will 
point  to  some  common-place  picture  on  the  wall,  expatiating  on  its 
secret  meaning  ;  he  will  assume  some  fantastic  badge  as  the  emblem  of 
his  exalted  dignity — spiritual  or  temporal ;  by  fantastic  gestures  or 
significant  movements  of  the  head  he  will  express  some  meaning 
hidden  from  all  except  himself;  or  by  uncouth  scrawls,  or  geometric 
devices,  he  will  symbolise  Scriptural  truths,  Biblical  records,  or 
scientific  discoveries.  By  such  means  endlessly  diversified,  the  sub- 
jects of  monomania  beguile  their  time,  and  form  meanwhile  prominent 
characters  in  all  asylum  communities.  Their  loud  threats,  their  lofty 
denunciations,  their  fulminating  proclamations,  contrast  strangely 
with  their  impotence  in  action.  They  live  in  an  ideal,  not  a  real, 
world ;  and  are  satiated  to  the  full  by  the  mere  semblance  of  authority 
and  power  which  such  expressions  conjure  up.  On  this  account  they 
are  rarely  violent  and  never  dangerous  patients ;  they  are  ruled  with 
the  greatest  facility,  requiring  only  tact  upon  the  part  of  the  nurse  to 
transform  them  into  most  useful  and  willing  helping-hands  at  various 
employments.  Thus  we  see  the  patriarch  and  delegate  of  the  Deity 
(/.  0.)  actively  at  work  in  the  bookbinder's  shop  of  the  West  Riding 
Asylum ;  the  Empress  of  Hermon  {E.  F.)  busily  plying  the  needle, 
trimming  the  patients'  bonnets  in  the  workroom;  the  "Saviour  of 
mankind  "  {J.  B.)  taking  an  active  part  in  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  her  ward ;  and  a  notorious  admiral  who  formerly  ruled  the  seas  in 
days  gone  by,  contentedly  framing  pictures  in  the  joiner's  shop. 

Cases  of  Monomania, 

In  the  following  case  of  J,  0.  we  see  the  subject  pass  through  the 
transition  period  from  mania  to  genuine  monomania ;  his  case  forms  a 
good  illustration  of  the  mystic  symbolism  in  which  these  patients,  as 
we  have  said  above,  so  frequently  indulge : — 

J.  O.,  formerly  a  prison  warder  in  South  Wales,  has  been  resident  at  the  West 
Biding  Asylum  for  nearly  nine  years.     When  first  admitted  he  was  thirty-sii 
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yean  of  age,  a  wen-nourished  man  of  medium  height,  and  free  from  an;  bodily 
HiB  wife  hod  long  recagniaed  bis  nicntnl  failure,  but  maniacal  excitement 
compelled  her  to  place  bim  under  restraint.  He  was  at  this  time, 
undoubtedly,  tbe  aubjeet  of  lixed  deluBiong;  "all  humaii  agencieii  were  in  leagne 
Bgaiiut  him,  and  there  was  a  conspiracy  ip  high  quarters  to  damage  bim."  He  had 
written  to  the  prison  commissioners  repeatedly  about  theso  plots,  and  was  at  that 
time  wriling  a  book  oa  "Kuligion."  He  talked  much  about  various  inatrumeDts  he 
had  iaventeil,  especially  "an  air  and  water  engine,  requiring  no  boiler,"  for  which 
he  was  about  to  obtain  s  patent.  His  condition  at  tliistime,  and  during  the  following 
twelve  months,  was  much  mixcd'Up  with  maniacal  excitement — iu  fact,  it  was  thu 
tronaitioa  period  to  typical  monomania.  During  this  period  be  was  often  holtile, 
most  tiDaociable,  and  utterly  indolent ;  had  an  arrogant,  overbearing  demeanour ; 
stalked  up  and  down  the  wards  as  tliough  in  a  position  of  authority,  and  grew 
angry  at  tbe  most  trifling  opposition.  He  was  usually  reticent,  but  occasionally 
talked  upon  the  subject  of  hik  inventions  and  of  his  experiments  upon  lightning, 
which  he  bad  conducted  by  "  holding  pieces  of  various  metals  in  his  hand  during  a 
Ihundcrstonu. "  Ho  then  comioeoced  working  on  the  farm,  but  would  spend 
most  of  his  Kpare  time  reading  bis  Bible — making  many  differently  shaped  crosses 
out  of  bits  of  wood,  straw,  Jtc.,  often  carrying  one  in  his  hand.  He  declares  that 
he  was  wrongfully  sent  here;  that  ho  is  deputy- governor  of  a  gaol,  and  poBsosses 
the  warrant  of  his  appointment;  and  that  be  has  made  numemus  discoveries  in 
electricity  and  magnetiam.  Since  this  period  be  has  been  regularly  employed  in 
tbe  bookbinder'!  abop,  where  be  is  a  useful  and  industrious  worker;  he  is  an 
iotelligeat  workman,  and  is  calm  and  consistent  in  his  behaviour  at  all  times, 
outwardly  betraying  no  evidence  of  tbe  profoundly  delusive  state  under  which  he 
laboDrs.  He  regarda  himself  as  a  patriarch  of  the  church,  and  as  the  appointed  of 
t.lud  to  denounce  judgments  against  all  evil-doers.  Feeling  his  confinement  here 
inconsistent  with  these  views,  he  applies  to  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe ^or 
assistance  against  the  persecutions  of  the  meilical  profession,  of  whom  the  writ«c  is 
tlie  arch-traitor.  He  writes  denunciatory  letters  to  the  medical  luperintendent, 
calling  upou  his  head  the  curse  of  the  Ahnighty,  and  sends  him,  every  week  or  so, 
a  pen  and  ink  outline  sketch  of  a  coffin,  as  a  last  warning,  often  accompanied  by 
the  words,  "Behold  thy  doom;"  addressing  bis  missives,  "To  all  whom  it  may 
concern,"  or  "  Let  tliis  hnd  its  owner,"  with  some  similar  suggestive  memtnlo  morL 
Occasionally  his  letters  to  the  medical  staff  are  lengthy  and  argumentative,  freely 
intersiiersed  with  numerous  texts,  or  scriptural  rafcrcnoes,  coutaiuing  also  words  of 
cxhortationand  warning,  often  dictated  in  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  writings  ; 
but  it  is  more  oaual  to  tind  them  full  of  fierce  denunciation  and  threats  of  divine 
judgment,  as  e.g.,  the  following:^ 


"  PsoFuasxi)  Emglisuugm  o 


Bbito- 


"  I,  an  Kngliah-born  subject,  J.  0.,  born  in  the  County  of 
Yorkshire,  near  Huddorafield,  Do  hereby  soleumly  declare  in  the  name  of  '  God,' 
ibe  Almighty,  tbe  Supreme  and  Invisible  Spirit,  and  pronounce  through  His 
Almighty  authority.  His  damnable  eursca  and  judgments  upon  you,  and  your 
supposed  and  so-called  Gracious  Sovereign  and  all  her  subjects,  both  apiritual 
and  temporal,  for  this  my  incarceration  in  this  Asylum  or  any  other. 

"J.  0.,  late  of  EaUfax.*' 
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^  few  months  later  the  following  incoherent  address  was  issued  :^— 

St  John  vi,  31,  49,  50,  51.  Hebrews  it,,  4.  1  Corinthians 
ix.,  11-27;  xu.,  12-36.  2  Corinthians  viiL,  12-15,  20,  21; 
iz.,  6-9,  10,  11 ;  xL,  22,  Galations  iu.,  2,  4, 5, 10,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29 ;  v.,  16, 17, 18, 19,  20,  21,  22, 
23,24;  vi.,8-16. 

GEinrLEMEN, — Now  you  may  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  once  more;  whom  is 
most  ablest,  to  the  work  of  a  Doctor  or  Physician  of  Bodily  weakness,  temporally, 
moral  or  as  Physician  of  the  Soul ;  spiritually  according  to  the  Gift  of  the  Grace 
of  **God,"  and  of  His  Spirit;  for  His  Spirit  lies  in  a  vast  number  and  quantity  of 
human  and  animal  beings,  in  different  ways  and  forms,  actively  and  inactively ;  I 
should  think  it  is  quite  essentially  that  you  may  perhaps  have  known  these  things, 
but  how  arbitrary  and  selfish  have  you  seemed  to  hold  them  so  close ;  which  may 
well  be  defined  in  one  single  instance  through  your  Incapacity  in  not  being  able  to 
discharge  me,  your  supposed  patient  in  Lunacy,  whose  name  is  and  ever  was  J.  O. 
in  England,  his  Home-bom  country. 

Believe  me,  yours  ever 

Faithful  and  sincere. 

Dr.  J.  O., 

Physician  Temporal  and  Spintual  ^Bodp, 
I\^,  Jiind,  and  Soul. 

To  Professio  Medico  De  la  Russ ; 
Austria;  Germany  et  Prussia; 
Italia  et  Continental  Europe. 

He  then  proceeds  to  call  down  the  anathemas  of  the  Romish  Church  upon  his 
persecutors,  a<ldre88iiig  long  epistles  to  ''the  Head  Pontiff  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,"  every  other  word  or  so  in  his  address  distinguished  by  a  capital  letter. 
Another  of  his  curious  vagaries  showed  itself  prominently  at  this  time,  and  he 
essayed  to  address  the  various  European  potentates  all  in  their  own  tongue, 
or  rather  in  a  garbled  mass  of  foreign  and  unmeaning  words,  strung  together  in 
the  form  of  an  epistle — affecting  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian. 
These  productions  of  his  facile  pen  were  often  decorated  by  a  cross,  a  crown,  an 
archbishop's  mitre,  a  national  flag  or  other  device  in  coloured  inks.  The  following 
is  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  strange  letters  to  the  Spanish  Consul  in  South  Wales: — 

"Marzo,  Triknta, 

"DlEZ  Y  OCHO   OCHKNTA  SlETA. 


<( 


MoN  Amiso, — Escribo  si  bien  rae  acuerdo  caballero  ;  hace  mas  de  cinto  amos 
entonces  envoyo  aquis ;  yo  lo  pongo  en  usted  a  Judicio  la  mameso ;  yo  no  u 
minimo  el  loco ;  telmpo  acero  envoyo,  ni  el  altro  entonces,  Siempre  Bastante 
bien  a,  ir  grande.     Que  le  parece  &  usted,  &;c.,  kc. 

**JOSE  0. 

"espanal  consulato, 

"Cardiff,  Walks.' 


»» 


But  our  friend,  J.  0.,  was  shrewd  enough  to  turn  such  vagaries  to  good  account, 
and  fearing  that  his  letters  were  intercepted  and  read,  he  concealed  tmder  an  out- 
landish foreign  garb  his  real  English-uttered  sentiments ;  it  was  some  time  ere 
this  was  discovered.      Thus  the   unintelligible   jargon  —  *  *  ikandonomor   butri 
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IBlterttoO  enknraj  n,  \i  everao  cnkorajme,  bcl  evmo  atilyars  in  anforkriBt, 
ynrstokorazun,  J.  0." — tnms  out  to  be,  "  I  can  Jo  no  more  but  try  my  best  to 
encourftge  you,  yon  ever  bo  encourags  me.  Believe  mc,  still  yours  in  and  for 
CbriBt,  yours  to  eome  soon,  J.  0." 

Ttieso  fmitlesa  epistles  bronglit  down  his  fartlier  msledictions  in  the  following 
I>oiiit«<l  declaration  ^-° 
[ To  THB  Medical  Profession 

^^^^^F     Tuvr  King  or  Queen  or  aai/  ofymiT  Princes,  or  Bishopt,  or  PriuU, 
^^^^^  orJwiijee,  or  Hrlpera. 

\  Throngli  and  by  the  will  of  flo<i  you're  not  safe  one  hour  or  day  so  long  la  I 

!       and  aoch  as  1 — J.   0.— is  within   such   Inatitotion  or  any  other  adversity  ol 
incarceration, 

(At  the  foot  of  tliis  was  a  neatly  drawn  ontlino  of  a  ooffiu.) 

In  tlie  following  case  we  have  a  remarkftble  instiiiice  of  tlie  traaa- 
formation  into  the  niosomauiacal  state  npon  the  occiurence  of  epileptic 
seizures  : — 

J.  B.  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years  in  an  acutely  melancholic  state. 
She  was  of  eligbt  build,  thin,  reduced  and  anemic,  having  been  in  feeble  health 
since  her  lent  conBuement,  twelve  months  before.  She  was  not  kuown  to  be  an 
epileptic.  At  this  period  she  wu  greatly  distressed  by  aural  hallucinations,  and 
when  at  home  the  previous  day  bail  heard  people  moving  about  beneath  the  BooF 
of  the  room  she  occupied,  sharpening  knives  and  saws  to  murder  beiwlf  and 
family ;  all  nigbt  long  she  beard  her  child  crying  distressingly  on  the  staircase, 
and  men  scraping  at  the  walls  of  her  bedroom.  She  was  firmly  convinced  that 
her  soul  WIS  eternally  lost — could  see  no  escajie  from  destruction,  and  under  these 
iTppreuiooB  «he  made  soverat  desperate  attempts  at  sttangtilBtion.  She  refused 
tmirl  and  niodicine  moat  persistently,  iind  accused  herself  of  every  form  of  iniqnity, 
Thia  despondency  continued  for  some  aix  months,  when  the  patient  had  a  series  of 
epileptic  fits,  the  character  of  which  was  not  noted  at  the  time ;  but  now  an 
entire  change  was  inaugurated  in  her  mental  life — the  depression  abated,  and  she 
oainined  a  cheerful  iisp«ct ;  took  an  intense  interest  in  all  around  her,  and  became 
■u  autive  and  valued  ward-help.  The  epileptic  seizures  have  occnrred  ever  since, 
but  invariably  at  night,  and  with  very  long  intervals,  often  of  years,  between 
the  attooka.  For  many  years  she  has  been  a  typical  example  of  religions  mono- 
mania. The  fits  she  believes  are  caused  by  the  "  working  of  tho  spirit — which 
has  been  working  very  powerfully  upon  lier  for  some  time— because  the  Father 
has  thought  proper  that  she  should  hear  it  for  the  salvation  of  the  world."  She 
ii  still  in  delicate  health,  and  snlfers  considerably  at  times  from  migraine.  Always 
smiling  and  cheerful,  affable  with  all  alike,  she  is  a  great  favourite  in  her  ward  ; 
all  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  her  are,  she  believes,  made  eternally  happy 
through  her  instrumentelity.  She  is  still  in  idea  a  safferer — a  Christian  martyr. 
"  She  came  here  because  she  thought  she  had  to  save  all  the  world.  She  know< 
that  Christ  died  to  save  sinners,  but  feels  that  liod  has  given  her  that  power. 
She  thinks  that  it  persons  touch  her  i>  does  them  good,  and  saves  them.  All  wh* 
have  come  here  have  come  through  her,  and  she  feels  responsible  fof  them.  If 
tU  their  souls  rest  on  her,  what  on  account  she  will  have  to  give  at  the  day  of 
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judgment!    She  cannot  aleep  at  times  becanis  the  'spirit  keepi  working  inlieF 
like  quickailver.' " 

Tlius  all  former  painFul  mental  states  have  bcea  sublimated  into  this  higher  ideal 
eiiBtence.  She  atill  answErs  to  her  former  name,  but  her  peraonallty  ia,  aa  we  see, 
completely  tranBformed.  At  tiniea  she  will  state  thnt  slie  feels  sbe  is  Jeans  Chriat, 
that  she  existed  before  the  foundatioa  of  tbe  worlil,  and  will  cite  scriptural 
jmssagBS  referring  to  the  MBaaiah,  aa  applicable  to  heraslE  She  "  loves  every- 
body in  the  world, "  aud  during  the  evening  is  often  found  at  the  window  linging 
Aloud,  "  Hold  the  fort,  for  I  am  comioo;."  in  ahrill  accents,  with  tbe  object,  as  ihe 
says,  of  "helping  thuso  outside."  She  has  a  gentle,  quiet,  inobtrusive  maimer,  has 
the  sweetest  disposition,  sjiends  much  of  her  time  perusing  her  Bible,  and  i»  olta^ 
foand  «eat«d  musing,  with  her  bands  crossed  upon  her  breast,  and  a 
of  xieaceful  resignation  stirred  iato  beaming  animation  when  she  ia  addreasod. 


exprea^M^H 

«sad.      j^H 


E.  T.,  aged  forty-six  years.  This  patient,  who  is  a  married  woman,  the  mother  of 
six  children  (the  yuungest  born  four  years  prior  to  her  admission  into  th«  asylum), 
was  then  suSering  from  ber  Srst  attack  of  insanity  of  a  few  weeks' duration  only. 
She  had  been  conlinei]  to  bed  for  twelve  months,  suffering  from  btoDchitis  and 
emphysema,  and  troubles  iucidental  to  the  climacteric  period. 

The  history  of  her  case  was  one  of  depression,  groundless  fears,  and  delusions  of 
suspicion  fostered  against  her  family,  who  she  believed  conspred  to  poison  her ;. 
under  the  toflueDce  of  these  feara  she  obstinately  refused  food,  and  passed  restl 
tiLghts,  sitting  up  in  bed  continually  praying. 

She  was  regarded  as  at  tbe  climacteric.  Family  history  devoid  of  neurotic 
On  admission  she  was  extremely  thin  and  wasted.  She  is  short  of  statnre,  bony, 
and  of  a  somewhat  masculine  type;  she  baa  light  blue  eyes,  a  sharp  penetrating 
glance,  and  a  suspicious  demeanour.  States  that  her  husband,  daughter,  and 
neighbours  have  conspired  to  remove  her  from  her  home,  that  her  danghter  has 
the  power  of  witchcraft,  and  can  apptar  in  various  forms ;  that  her  family  and 
neighbours  introduce  saliva  and  other  disgustiag  matter  into  her  food  ;  and  that 
she  has  been  given  gold  dust  and  serpents  to  swallow.  Slie  stoutly  maintains  the»e 
statements,  and  declares  that  on  the  previous  night  she  believed  herself  to  be  in 
labour  of  serpents.  She  bears  her  son  and  danghter  whispering  through  the  waU, 
and  addressing  her  by  foul  and  abnaive  names.  No  visual  ballacinBttoDs  are  at 
present  obvious.  'I'he  physical  examiuation  revealed  general  bronchitis 
ompbysema,  but  no  consolidation  or  evidence  of  incipient  phthisis,  such  bb 
appearance  auggested. 

Steady  improvement  occurred  in  her  case,  her  delnsions  faded  away,  and  wil 
a  month  she  was  regarded  as  convalciicent.  Then  occurred  a  sudden  relapae, 
which  maniacal  eicitemcnt  replaced  the  former  mental  depreasion,  and  a  downwi 
career  of  mental  redactions  has  ensued  nncbecked  ever  since.  Her  general  health. 
nnderwent  marked  improvement,  but  she  always  remained  pole  and  aniemic  Qer 
exoiteuent  was  characterised  by  loud,  abusive,  and  blasphemous  language  to  alL 
around  her,  and  by  a  hostile  demeanour  and  threats  of  violence  to  those  whCT 
approached.  Little  or  no  abatement  of  her  excitement  took  place  under  treatmenM 
by  BuccuB  conii,  bromide,  with  Indian  hemp,  opium,  or  hyoscyaminc.  Her  cob^ 
dition,  during  the  five  years  succeeding  the  onset  of  attack,  was  that  of  typic^B 
monomania.  She  would  sit  isoluted  from  other  patients  in  a  recess  before  a  wii^ 
dow,  choosing  a  position  where  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Royal  Princes  bung  oppoai 
her.     Here,  decorated  in  fantastic  attire,  her  hair  odonied  with  feathers,  colai 
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fbbons,  or  iDOck  diadem,  and  her  item  decorated  with  colouced  dericci,  nil  of 
whiub  had  some  myitic  Hyrobolism  to  herself,  *he  would  sit  in  state,  the  embodi- 
ment of  pride  uid  Brrogauce.  From  heoce  she  iaaued  her  mandates  to  the  norld 
•rouod,  or  met  those  who  approached  her  with  scornful  deBant  gaze,  together  with 
a  torrent  of  lofty  abuse  and  imperative  orders  to  withdrm*'  from  her  presence. 
Occasionally  she  woold  deign  to  expatiate  on  lier  lofty  rauk,  would  point  to  the 
portrait  of  the  youog  Prince,  and  spook  of  heraelf  as  the  Empress— his  mother. 
Uer  conversation  was  oow  very  incoherent  at  times,  but  was  iovariahly  tinctured 
by  her  grandiose  delusions,  ^he  frequently  complained  of  sodden  sharp  pun  in 
the  side,  which  she  attriboted  to  having  been  shot  there  by  the  medical  officer. 
On  one  occasion  she  was  beard  to  utter  a  loud  piercing  shriek,  and  was  observed, 
tranaBied  with  horror,  gaiing  at,  and  jminting  to,  an  imagined  tragedy,  which  was 
being  vividly  enacted  before  her—"  See  I  see  !  "  she  cried,  "they  have  the  knife  in 
him— look  at  the  blood;"  then  she  fell  back  in  her  chair  and  kughed  with 
derisive  laughter. 

Ten  years  after  her  admission  her  habits  are  noted  as  similar,  and  the  mental 
features  aa  unaltered.  "She  has  a  forbidding.  arrogajiC,  threatening  demeanour. 
BayB— 'I  am  the  Queen— I  will  have  your  blood;'  also  calls  herself  l*dy  Skeltoa, 
and  is  very  angry  if  addressed  by  her  proper  name.  Calls  herself  the  Scotch  Queen 
—the  Queen  of  the  whole  earth — and  in  this  transformation  of  her  own  identity  is 
now  involved  the  perBonality  of  all  around  her,  to  whom  she  gives  wrong  names. 
Seing  accosted  by  her  medical  attendant,  she  a.iserlB— '  1  am  the  Queen,  and  can 
get  you  hanged  ;  that  va^^abond  talks  about  the  Queen  ;  you  are  a  toll  young  man, 
and  will  lose  your  life  in  seven  days  if  you  are  not  quick  ;  I  've  been  chopped  to 
biU.'  " 

Twelve  months  later,  evidence  of  phtbinis  was  revealed,  and  a  alight  attack  of 
hismoptysig  occurred.  She  complaiiieil  of  pain  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  and 
asserted  that  "  that  part  of  my  spine  has  been  cut  out,  oud  made  into  jelly  ;  all 
parts  ot  my  body  have  been  made  into  jelly  and  thrown  on  the  floor ;  I've  been 
a  doctor  300  years, " 

latterly,  she  has  broken  down  couipletoty  in  health  ;  phthisical  symptoms  have 

been  for  some  time  proniiiient,  and  occasional  hiemoptyeis  has  occurred ;  completely 

bvd-riddeo,  and  a  great  sufferer  from  exacerbations  of  her  chest  symptoms  ;  mach 

proatinted  in  health,  paliid  and  emaciated,  she  still  asserts  her  royal  prerogative, 

iofiata  upon  being  addressed  by  htr  formal  title ;  issues  her  mandates  to  her 

courtiers,  princes,  and  statesmen,  with  gestures  of  mockauthority ;  and  still,  at  times, 

becomes  irate  at  the  least  appearance  of  opposition.     There  is  now  considerable 

mental  enfeeblement ;  increasing  incoherence  of  ideas,  and  a  tendency  to  substitute 

unmeaning  words,  and  interpolate  tJiem  in  her  sentences  so  that  they  constitute 

at  times  a  confused  and  unintelligible  Jargon.     She  is  now  tractable  sod  devoid  of 

I   all  the  repellent  features  characterising  the  early  stage  of  her  alienation — amiable, 

I  Ob  a  rule,  but  Still  auhject  to  mild  ontbursts  of  irritability  and  excitement,  iu 

I  Which  her  delnsioiial  notions  become  very  prominent. 

All  these  cases,  we  observe,  are  of  many  yeara  standiDg  ;  in  fnct, 
n  most  chronic  form  of  inBanity,  gradual  in  its  inceptiou, 
nd  very  §lowly  progressing  towurda  general  mental  enfeeblement; 
I  cobereuce  of  former  associations  becomes  successively  loosened, 
iiilst  the  fictitious  personality  persists  nnd  erects  itself  skeleton- 1  ike 
nidst  the  ruins  of  luiml. 
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K.  C.  WW  admitted  it  the  nge  of  thirty-one  years.  She  was  a  married  wttnuM 
with  a  family  of  three  children.  .Siibseqaeot  to  certain  dkippointmeuta  in 
money  matters,  ahe  became  maniacally  cTcited  two  months  prior  to  her  admil- 
sioD,  and  had  attempted  suicide  by  cutting  her  throat  with  a  knife.  The 
htatory,  which  on  most  points  was  defective,  testifies  to  excitement,  inooher- 
ence,  a  tendency  to  rhyming  in  her  utterance,  and  several  groaa  dGiosions.  For 
some  years  ahe  hod  BuCTorcd  from  ipiaal  curvatjire,  which  w:as  found  to  be  id 
the  dorii-lwrnbar  region,  with  a  conTcxity  strongly  directed  backwards  and  to  the 
left.  Her  excitement  abated  in  the  coarse  of  some  six  monthg—ehe  became  calm, 
orderly,  and  indnstrious.  With  this  emotional  calm,  however,  it  was  found  that 
■he  was  the  subject  of  fixed  delusional  notions,  all  of  which  snggeatod  Buspidon 
and  persecution  upon  the  part  of  her  neighboura  and  those  immediately  osaoctated 
with  her.  These  delusions  were  of  very  varied  nature.  She  believes  that  by  the 
agency  of  machinery,  concealed  beneath  the  building,  she  is  salijected  to  constant 
torture  at  night— ber  body  "  screwed  cp  "  and  her  flesh  torn  from  the  bones,  and 
that  she  is  *'  rocked  in  her  bed  by  invisible  [>ower."  Believes  she  has  •  second 
body  beneath  tbe  floor,  which,  when  operated  upon,  causes  suffering  in  her  real 
body.  "  Wlien  they  tie  the  rope  round  the  other  body  down  yonder  (pointiDK  to 
the  Itoor)  my  bowels  are  screwed  up  and  my  bones  crashed;  they  (her  persecatois) 
often  fetch  me  to  Halifax  from  Wakefield  by  electricity,  and  they  have  taken  my 
children  out  of  their  graves  and  dragged  them  about  for  one  and  twenty  years." 
Aural  baUocinations  were  frequent  phenomena,  and  she  was  often  detected  listffil- 
ing  at  tbe  window  to  imaginary  voices,  receiving  messages  from  distant  towns, 
holding  communication  with  her  daughter,  &c  Associated  with  these  ideas  of 
cruelty  and  persecution,  there  were  feelings  of  great  self-imjiortance  and  authority 
encroached  upon.  The  aaylnm  buildings  were  her  poasesaion,  and  the  staff  of 
odicers  her  subnrdinateB,  whom  she  threatened  with  instant  dismisaal  if  they 
neglected  her  commsudB.  She  invariably  met  the  medical  officer,  day  by  day, 
with  tbe  authoritative  order  for  her  dinner,  and,  as  invariably  after  her  meal, 
deuiomied  a  cnb  to  take  her  home.  When  questioned  upon  dates,  it  was  noted  that 
(iho  wns  alwnys  a  year  in  advance,  although  correct  as  to  the  day  of  the  month. 
This,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  depend  upon  the  delusion  that,  "in  the  y«»r 
18S5  {lelifn  itfie  uvis  admilted  into  iKe  atytnm),  they  {her  jieraecutors)  did  not  add 
the  figure,  but  allowed  two  years  to  slip  by  as  IS66,  for  Teaioas  litM  knoinn  to  thtn- 
selves. "  She  is  sadly  perplexed  at  times  oboot  the  qonntity  of  food  conssmcd  by 
her  fellow- patientu,  believing  that  the  institntion  is  supported  by  her  boiuity. 
Between  the  years  1S84  and  IStil,  she  snffered  from  three  very  sudden  and 
longed  attacks  of  acute  maniacal  excitement  in  which  she  was  utterly  inoobi 
noisy,  volnble,  and  wis  greatly  reduced  by  insomnia  and  restlessness, 
intervals  between  such  attacks,  her  delusions  remain  unchanged.  S 
to  "  the  annoyance  that  is  kept  in  the  wall ;  they  can  move  it  elsewhere, 
she  would  have  hod  the  wall  down  long  since.  Evil  translatini;s  issue  from  th« 
wait  to  ber  bock.  Persons  act  on  her  by  electricity,  so  that  if  she  be  walking, 
they  can  throw  her  flat  down  on  ber  face ;  it  is  their  interference  that  baa  caused 
the  deformity  in  her  bock." 
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REC0RBENT  INSANITY. 

Definition— El Ubli slime Dt  of  T,nbile  Equilibrium— Prevalence  at  Sexual 
Decadence — Heredity — lofluciice  of  Neurotic  Heritose  and  of  Ancestral  Intem- 
perance — AtaTiem — Rocurrence  in  tbe  Consenitally  Defective  Subject— Morbid 
Excitement  and  the  Moral  ImbeoilB— AltcniationB  of  Excitement  and  Stui>or — 
Hysteria  and  Menstrual  Irregularity-  Eroticism  {A.  S.,  M.  A.  Jf.)— BecurreuM 
in  Adoleacenoe  [M.  C.  (K-)— Recurrence  at  the  Climacteric  |//.  0.) — at  the  Senil* 
Epoch  (y.S.)— in  Puerperal  Sulyects  i,M.B.)—ia  Traumatic  luianity  (B.  £.)— 
Morbid    ImpulsiveDess— Hall  uoi  nation     and    Delusion    (J.  Zt-}— Frogooeii — 
Treatment 
All  forma  of  insanity  are  prone  to  recur ;  from  whatever  source  the 
unstable  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  is  derived,  whether  from 
inherited  neurotic  t^nclencies,  8C([uired  vices,  or  physical  ailments,  all 
alike  (even  the  most  recoverable  forms)  have  such  a  predisposition, 
intensified  by  the  occurrence  of  an  attack.     It  is  a  general  law  that 
the  more  frequently  a,  centre  discharges  its  energy,  the  more  sensitiva 
to  excitation  becomes  the  mechanism,  and  the  more  readily  the  dis- 
charge repeats  itself.     Hence,  the  extensive  cortical  discharges  which 
account  for  the  reductions  of  insanity  will,  even  in  the  most  complete 
recoveries,  tend  to  foster  a  similar  hyper-sensitiveness,  and  a  labilB 

equilibrium  of  the  parts  previously  involved. 

By  PeCUPrent  insanity  wc  mi-an  a  type  of  mi'ntal  disturbance  in 
which  there  is  an  establishment  of  this  labile  equilibrium;  and  the 
conditions  under  which  such  recurrence  is  brought  about,  together 
with  the  essential  nature  of  the  attack,  form  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 
In  tbe  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  neurotic  inheritance, 
however  strong,  does  not  neceggarily  result  in  recurrent  insanity  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  simple  relapses  of  insanity, 
which  may  occur  at  different  periods  throughout  life,  do  not  imply 
tho  existence  of  the  neurotic  type  here  alluded  to  as  recurrent  insanity. 

Recurrence,  with  long  intervals  of  repose,  is  not  the  characteristic 
of  this  type,  but  rather  the  rapid  succession  of  attacks,  each  followed 
by  an  apparent  complete  convalescence,  "Notwithstanding  the 
authentic  instances  of  recurrent  insanity  showing  intervals  of  lucidity 
for  very  long  periods,  so  that  the  disease  is  known  to  be  dormant  for 
years,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  every  case  that  is  a  second 
attack  l>elongs  to  such  a  category"  {SaitJtej/).*  A  large  section  of  the 
ineane  community  is,  therefore,  constituted  by  these  unfortunate  ones, 
who  pass  many  years  of  their  life  between  an  asylum  and  their  home 
during  frequent  alternations  of  sanity  and  insanity.  Those  not  con- 
versant with  statisticsofinsaiiity  have  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  miserable 
existence  of  such  victims.  The  following  scheme  of  some  fifty  recurrent 
uses  amongst  women  will  exhibit  this  fact  in  a  striking  n 
*  Lntart»  on  Mtntal  DiaroK, -p.  170, 
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Table  of  Female  Recurbxnts. 


Namber  of 
Attacka. 

Occorring  between 
the  Age  of 

BepreMntlDg 
Interval  of 

Namber  of 

Oeenrrliur  belween 
the  Ago  of 

Bapmanttns 
Intaral  of 

5 

16and32yr8. 

lOyre. 

Several 

SlandaSyrs. 

Syrs. 

3 

17  „   20  „ 

3  „ 

5 

32  „  48  „ 

16  „ 

3 

17  „  21  „ 

4  „ 

8 

32  „   42  „ 

10  „ 

Several 

18  „   30  „ 

12  „ 

5 

33  „  37  „ 

4  „ 

3 

19  „  24  „ 

6  » 

4 

35  „  60  „ 

16  .. 

3 

20  „  21   „ 

1   » 

6 

35  „  53  „ 

18  „ 

3 

20  „  25  „ 

5  ., 

4 

35  „  48  „ 

13  ,. 

3 

20  „   33  „ 

13  „ 

3 

39  „  46  „ 

7  „ 

3 

19  ,,   *.8   ,, 

9  .. 

5 

38  „   60  „ 

12  „ 

4 

24  „   44  „ 

20  „ 

3 

38  „  40  „ 

O 

3 

23  „   25  „ 

2  ., 

4 

38  ,,  66  „ 

18  „ 

5 

24  „   36  „ 

12  „ 

3 

40  „  45  „ 

5  ., 

4 

25  „   35  „ 

10  ,. 

3 

42  „   69  „ 

17  „ 

3 

26  „  40  „ 

14  „ 

7 

43  „  63  „ 

10  „ 

5 

28  „   45  „ 

17  ,. 

5 

43  ,,  58  ,, 

16  „ 

4 

29  „   42  „ 

13  „ 

Several 

43  ,,  58  f, 

16  „ 

5 

29  „   62   „ 

23  „ 

6 

42   „   61   ,. 

0  .. 

3 

29  „  33  „ 

4  „ 

4 

4t  „  58  „ 

14  „ 

3 

30  „   41   „ 

11   „ 

3 

47  „  55  „ 

8  „ 

4 

30  „   44  „ 

14  ,. 

3 

46  „  50  „ 

4  „ 

4 

30  „   42   „ 

12  „ 

4 

48  „   63  „ 

15  „ 

6 

30  „   43  „ 

13  „ 

5 

5u  >>  ^  •• 

3  ,. 

3 

30  „   35  „ 

5  „ 

3 

60  „   58  „ 

8  „ 

3 

30   „   42   „ 

12  „ 

5 

61   „  64  „ 

3  .. 

3 

4 

30   „   35   „ 
30  ,,   65  ,, 

5  „ 
25   „ 

3 

Total,  50 

Peraons. 

103(+Sevenil) 

AttackH. 

64  „  56  „ 

2  ., 

When  dealing  with  the  insanity  incident  to  the  periods  of  puberty 
and  adolescence,  it  will  be  seen  that  recurrences  are  not  frequent  in 
the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term ;  up  to  the  stage  of  complete  con- 
valescence relapses  are  peculiarly  prone  to  occur,  but,  once  the  cure  is 
complete,  a  recurrence  of  insanity  is  not  frequent,  sixteen  instances 
only  of  a  third  or  fourth  attack  being  given  in  277  cases. 

Recurrent  forms  of  insanity  are  far  more  prevalent  in  adult  life,  and 
increase  gradually  towards  the  decline  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
In  men,  quite  one  half  the  cases  of  recurrent  insanity  occur  after  forty 
years  of  age ;  and  out  of  a  total  of  66  individuals  so  affected,  49  had 
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passed  their  thirtieth  year  of  life ;  similarly  in  women,  we  find  that 
nearly  half  the  cases  cover  the  period  of  life  between  forty  and  fifty- 
five,  which  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  limit  of  the  climacteric  period. 
In  fact,  the  period  of  life  between  forty  and  sixty  years  in  the  female 
is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  form  of  mental  derangement,  being  the 
period  involved  in  sexual  decadence  and  the  advance  of  senility.  In 
man  this  feature  is  not  so  apparent,  there  being  other  influences, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on,  which  tend  to  beget  in  him  such  recurrent 
attacks  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  of  life. 


Respective  Age  in  QaiNQUENNiAL  Periods,  in  164  Cases  of 

Recurrent  Insanity. 


Age. 

Mftlea. 

FemalM. 

Up  to  25  years, 

10 

1 
9 

»    30    „ 

7 

8 

„    35    „ 

7 

9 

1 

„    40    .. 

9 

8               i 

„    45    ., 

7 

21               i 

„    50    „ 

9 

9 

„    55    „ 

5 

13 

»    60    „ 

4 

17              ' 

1 

„    65    „ 

3 

4               1 

„    70    „ 

5 

1 
•  •  • 

66 

98 

Who  are  the  subjects  most  liable  to  this  form  of  mental  disturbance? 

They  have  a  strongly  stamped  hereditary  history  of  insanity ; 

the  parentage,  when  facts  are  procurable,  revealing  attacks  of  insanity 
often  along  both  paternal  and  maternal  lines.  It  is  also  notable,  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  we  find  the  history  of  ancestral  insanity 
attached  to  the  grandparents,  or  the  collateral  line  of  uncles  and 
aunts,  significant  of  a  more  remote  origin  for  the  neurosis.  The  actual 
proportion  of  cases  revealing  strongly  marked  hereditary  features 
(often  involving  several  members  of  the  subject's  ancestry)  amounts  to 
36  per  cent.;  but,  in  12*5  per  cent,  only  was  it  discoverable  that  the 
subject's  parents  had  been  insane. 

In  the  next  place  we  observe  that  other  neuroses,  notably  epilepsy, 
are  absent  in  the  antecedent  history.  Chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
hemiplegic  seizures  are  prone  to  occur  in  the  ancestry  of  a  certain 
class  of  the  insane,  as  was  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  insanity  of  female 
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adoleBcents,  where  20  per  cent.  reveAted  tbi^  predispciBiUon ;  f>ti6  sDcfl 
a  neurotic  history  is  attached  to  only  4-i  per  cent,  of  the  feeutre&t 
formB  of  alieoatioii. 

Again,  parental  intemperance— a  ]>otent  source  of  ai!  forma 

convulsive  neuroses^is  revealed  in  IM    per   cent  {nialea  89, 
females  12-6),  or  oner  Iwo-tlttrds  the   prnpovtion  of  cases   shown   by 
adolescent  forms  of  insanity ;   and  in  80  per  cent,  of  such  instances 
of  parental  intemperance,  the  father  was  at  fault.      This  &<!t  is  a 
suggestive  one,  and  the  question  naturally  arises — why  one  form  of 
insanity  should  appear,  as  the  result  of  on  insane  inheritance, 
another  as  the  heritage  from  epileptic  parents  or  grandparents,  or 
the  outcome  of  ])arenta!  drink  J     If  we  accept,  as  we  liai 
BO  doing,  the  dictum   that   the  hereditariness  of  insanity,  like  the 
heredity  of  other  ]iatliological  tendencies,  is  restricted  by  sex  and 
age,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  neuroses  of  early  life — 
chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy — will  be  especially  prone  to  reassert  tben^ 
selves  also  at  a  similar  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  offspring ;  and  tbB%7 
therefore,  an  epileptic  father  or  grandfather  who  hecume  epileplia 
puberty  will  be  liable  to  transmit  to  his  sons  a  morbid  tendency  whi 
appears  as  epilepsy  or  the  like  at  the  adolescent  period.     Insanity, 
the  other  hand,  is  not  a  disease  of  earfi/  years,  and,  as  we  have 
is  far  more  frequent  towards  the  middle  period  of  life ;   hence 
might  eKpect  its  appearances  as  an  iuhcritcJ  affection  to  be  regulal 
by  the  same  laws.      This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  with  the 
form,  which  is  strongly  inherited,  and  which  conforms  to  the  law 
insanity  in  general,  in  being  most  prevalent  at  the  middle  epoch  of 
life.     Adolescent  forms,  however,  must  be  differently  accounted  for, 
and  may  indeed  with  justice  be  conceived  of  as  the  niorhid  expression 
of  an  inherited  neurosis  of  the  epileptic  type — epilepsy  in  the  coilateral 
or  direct  line  tending  to  issue  in  insanity ;  often  even  hy  atavic  descent. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  alcoholic  craving  is  often 
condition,  as  in  the  form  of  "  dipsomania ; "  and  that  parental  ini 
perance  frequently  results  in  the  imbecility,  idiocy,  epilepsy, 
mutism   of    the  offspring — all,    we   observe,    indications   of 
development  or  disease  in  early  life.     To  this  category  we  may 
adolescent  insanity,  which  is  especially  apt  to  be  engendered  in 
offspring  of  those  addicted  to  heavy  drinking,  under  oerlnin  phyi 
logical  conditions  and  the  opei-ation  of  other  excitants. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  recurrent  form— the  heredity  obsei 
in  such  subjects    is    more   often  atavic    than    direct — its   frequi 
appearance  in  the  collalei-al  line  of  uncles  and  aunts,  being  stroi 
presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  an  atavism  even  whi 
raoord  existe    Its  comparatively  later  development  than  the  adolt 
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form  appears  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  limitation  by  age,  which 
is  enforced  in  most  hereditary  affections  ;  the  ancestral  affection 
occurring  in  adult  life  tends  to  rejiroduce  itself  at  the  same  epoch. 
Parental  intemperance  declares  itself  almost  exclusively  on  the  father's 
side,  but  is  by  no  means  a  prominent  predisposing  element.  The 
neurotic  temperament  of  these  subjects  is  revealed  in  an  undue  excita- 
bility, and  a  defective  moral  control,  exhibited  often  in  ungovemed 
paaaion,  and  generally  mobile  emotional  states  ;  occasionally,  such  lack 
of  control  amounts  to  mild  forms  of  imbecility  of  the  moral  type — 
congenital  defects  occurring  in  some  12  per  cent,  of  such  cases.  For 
the  first  start  in  life,  such  organl^^iitions  may  readily  adapt  themselves, 
and  the  period  of  puberty  and  adolescence  passes  by  without  serious 
risk  ;  but,  as  the  complexity  of  life  increases  in  the  ever  more  complex 
environment,  corresponding  developments  do  not  occvir,  aud  adapta- 
tion is  at  fault.  The  organism  but  awaits  some  exciting  cause  which, 
as  with  a  fulminate,  determines  the  attack  of  insanity.  If  a  female, 
the  period  of  gestation  or  parturition  may  so  act,  or,  still  more  forcibly, 
the  epoch  of  the  menopause  ;  if  a  male,  alcoholic  indulgence  is  a  most 
potent  agency  in  causing  the  further  reduction  which  issues  in  acute 
inBanfty. 

The  climacteric,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  a  period  prone  to 
induce  and  foster  a  craving  for  stimulants ;  and  hence,  we  find  that 
13-7  per  cent,  of  female  recucrents  were  addicted  to  intemperate 
habits,  whilst  30  per  cent,  of  the  male  recurrents  had  succumbed 
to  this  vice.  In  short,  the  subjects  prone  to  recurrent  insanity  are, 
in  genera],  congenitally  predisposed  by  defective  mental  organisation, 
and  inherit  a,  strong  parental  or  atavic  tendency  to  insanity,  which 
usually  appears  upon  the  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  or  at 
the  later  critical  epochs  of  life — notably  the  climacteric  and  senils 
decrepitude. 

Dr.  Sankey,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  ]>eriodicity  of  recurrent 
insanity  as  bringing  this  disease  into  close  alliance  with  epilepsy;  bJjB 
statement  is  to  this  effect ;— "  By  the  very  character  of  periodicity 
(b  character  of  the  utmost  importance  in  their  pathology),  they  are 
allied  to  epilepsy,  and  in  certain  cases  actually  terminate  in  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  that  disease;  especially  when  our  views  of  epilepsy 
include  all  the  phenomena  and  variation  of  the  petit  mat,  now  generally 
classed  with  true  epilepsy."  * 

Mature  of  the  Attack. — ^The  seizure  varies  as  to  its  symptoms 
and  course  with  the  exciting  cause  at  work,  and  the  period  of  lite 
when  it  occurs.  There  may  be  mild  maniacal  excitement,  without 
obvious  delusional  perversion;  or  the  attack  may  be  characterised  by 
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delusions  of  suspicion  and  persecution ;  or  by  an  ordinary  lypemarday 
with  delusions  of  a  depressant  nature.  Maniacal  conditions  certainly 
prevail  in  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  life — in  adolescence  and  in 
senility;  whilst  the  climacteric  cycle  usually  calls  forth  emotional 
depression  and  melancholic  delusions.  Of  subjects  prone  to  recurrent 
seizures  of  mania  or  melancholia,  the  more  important  are  cases  of 

Congenital  mental  defect.  Insanity  with  menstmal  derangement. 

Adolescent  insanity.  Puerperal  insanity. 

Alcoholic  insanity  (acute).  Climacteric  insanity. 

Traumatism  (cranial  injury).  Senile  insanity. 

Epileptic  subjects,  in  whom  recurrent  seizures  are  frequent,  are 
necessaiily  excluded  here  by  their  intrinsic  importance,  and  will  be 
considered  apart. 

Recurrence  in  Congenitally  Defective  States.— Those  whose 

mental  organisations  are  congenitally  defective  in  both  sexes  are  pro- 
verbially subject  to  passionate  explosiveness,  to  rapid  alternations  of 
mood,  and  to  other  indications  of  great  instability.  Such  cases  are  often 
misjudged,  the  normal  undisturbed  state  being  one  of  striking  placidity 
and  great  amiability,  which  seems  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  passions  will  so  readily  assume  the  opposite  extreme ;  but,  so  it  is, 
that  such  extremely  amiable  natures  will  pass,  upon  the  most  trivial 
disturbance,  to  a  bitterness  and  a  passionate  demonstrativeness  often 
exhibiting  an  inherent  cruelty  and  viciousness. 

With  lack  of  iuliibitory  "staying"  power,  such  individuals,  as  before 
stated,  meet  a  severe  trial  during  the  adolescent  period  of  life ;  but,  if 
tliey  do  not  succumb  to  insanity  at  this  ej^och,  they  are  still  subject, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  trivial  agencies,  to  an  attack  of  insanity  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  life. 

The  agencies  wliich  are  thus  potent  towards  such  an  issue  are  alco- 
holic and  sexual  excess,  masturbation,  and  indulgence  in  morbid  excite- 
ment of  any  class.     Masturbation,  especially,  lays  the  groundwork  for 
an  attack  of  insanity  by  the  nutritive  changes  induced  in  the  nervous 
centres — their  exhaustion  and  the  ultimate  impoverishment  of  blood. 
If  this  vice  be  associated  with  alcoholic  indulgence,  the  effect  is  vastly 
augmented,  and  the  worst  forms  of  recurrent  insanity  occur.     Another 
frequent  source  of  the  attack  is  the  powerful  influence  of  morbid  emo- 
tional excitation — sensational  plays,  sensational  literature,  "  revival  '^ 
services,   "Salvationist"  crusades;   all  have  much  to  answer  for  irp^ 
their  effect  upon  the  moral  imbecile,  and  those  lacking  in  mora 
control.     Menstrual  derangements,  again,  foster  in  the  congenitall 
defective  an  explosiveness  which  may  issue  in  an  attack  of  insanit}/^ 
In  all  these  cases  the  agency,  whether  it  be  menstrual  irregularit 
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inftsturLfltion,  sexual  excess,  bIcoIioHc  intoxication,  or  undue  nervous 
eicitement  from  moral  causes,  nets  by  occasioning  a  malnutrition  of 
the  central  nervous  systeni,  ali-eady  jiredispoaed  to  insanity  through 
a  neurotic  inheritance,  exjireased  in  a  ilefective  mental  organisation. 

In  the  male  subject,  so  constituted,  the  attack  of  insanity  is  almost 
invariably  one  of  excitement,  characterised  by  noisy,  boisterous 
humour,  mischievous  conduct,  destriiotiveness,  viciousness,  and  out- 
bursts of  violence.  Diurnal  quiet  often  alternates  with  nocturnal 
excitement — the  nights,  in  such  cases,  being  spent  in  noisy,  incoherent 
rambling,  and  often  prolonged  insomnia.  Frequent  relapses  of  excite- 
ment are  prone  to  occnr  before  convalescence  is  more  permanently 
established.  Should  masturbation  complicste  the  case,  tlie  subject 
becomes  a  prey  to  delusions  of  susfiicion,  and  alteriUltiOIlS  Of  excite- 
ment and  stupor  will  often  take  place. 

In  the  female  subject,  the  attack  of  insanity  occurring  is  also  one  of 
acute  excitement,  where  mild  forms  of  moral  imbecility  or  naturally 

Tective  inliibition  are  maintained.  The  tyjio  is  usually  that  iif 
,Ued  hysterical  insanity,  reproducing,  as  it  does,  many  proini- 
r|Hnt  hysteric  symptoms. 

The  typically  hysteric  subject  is  generally  tlie  subject  of  menstrual 
irreg^ularities,  as  in  the  following  cases  ; — 

A.  S.,  aged  twenty  years,  niill-huiil,  admittei!  May,  1870.  A  coostn  was  iii^iuo 
uiil  epileptic.  This  patient  was,  iu  1869,  placed  in  Morainggiile  Asylum.  !Lnil 
rcmnined  there  five  months,  being  discharged  at  the  request  of  hor  friends, 
although  probably  uot  recovered.  Hnr  aecioiid  attack,  for  which  she  was  trcatcil 
here,  was  chsractctiiicd  by  violent  eroticism ;  she  coDversed  incessantly  on 
marriage,  &c.  Its  ilurntion  was  short,  bnt  she  was  not  considered  sufficiently 
stalile  to  be  diachai^d  umlei'  nine  months.  Ths  nienstruol  function  hod  been 
rcjcnlarly  performed  as  regards  time,  but  in  anioant  variable,  occasionally  mthor 
profuse,  more  often  tliere  was  nmcnorrhwa.  In  less  than  two  years  she  again 
required  restraint;  the  catAmenia  having  ceawd,  she,  alHiut  a  mouth  afterwards, 
became  restless,  sleepless,  and  excitable,  prone  to  destructiveness,  and  very 
indecent  both  in  sjieecb  and  demeanour.  U'heu  adoiittei!,  she  was  somewhat 
maniacal,  but  intensely  erotic — betraying  mncb  perverted  sexuality.  Showed 
Evidence  of  the  existence  of  aural  haltucinatious.  She  improved,  utd  was  dis- 
cEiarged  under  a  twelvemonth.  A  fourth  recurrence  of  iusanity  took  place 
twenty  months  later,  the  catonienia  being  on  this  occasion  regular.  Only  slight 
premonition  was  giren,  and  the  [latient  became  suddenly  excited,  violent,  inco- 
herent, with  much  reUgious  matter  mixed  up  in  her  ravings;  but  the  aexnat 
feelinj;  only  displayed  itself  once  in  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  mania 
Bnbsided.  Eroticism  was  alone  manifested  in  coimection  with  irregularity  of 
cuenatrual  function,  which  occurred  later ;  it  did  not  ceas«  until  the  catanienia 
isd  reinmed  their  normal  characters.     Discharged  in  thirteen  months. 

Another  relapse,  eight  months  subsequently,  was  purely  maniacal  in  kind ; 
s  rambling  at  lirst  upon  religious  topics,  alight  or  no  evidence  of  eroticism, 
added  irregularity  of  menstrual  performance — ^whicli,  it  was  stated, 
lerally  erred  on  the  itde  of  insufficiency.     Seven  months  accompUshed  a  cure. 
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Tbe  sixth  tmil  last  admiHsion  ocourred  eight  moutlia   later; 
nient  had  agaiD  preceded.     The  condition  wna  one  of  simple  inuiia,  with  great 
religiotitj',  but  without  sexual  characters  predominating.     Canraleacence  occnrrad 
immediately  the  oatamenial  irregularity  was  remedied.    Sent  uai 


M.  A.  M.,  »ged  twenty  years,  dome»lio  servant,  •dmitted  May, 
father  and  mother  eccentric.  No  insane  relatioog.  M.  A.  JM.  wu  a  girl 
of  steady,  indiiBtrions,  and  heulthy  habits,  until  one  year  before  the  above  dale, 
about  which  time,  it  vns  said,  she  had  two  transient  attacks  of  mental  diaorder. 
One  week  prior  to  Bdmisaion  here,  she  beiame  altered  in  manner,  depressed  abott 
religions  subjects,  restless,  excitable,  and  violent.  When  received  into  thoaeiy] 
■hs  wasin  a  state  of  acnte  mania— Imisterous,  mischievoui,  and  of  ratlier  dongel 
and  treacherous  propensities  ;  she  remained  in  this  condition  for  a  few  days, 
she  gradually  settled  down  and  behaved  quietly  iCaA  ratiooally,  excepting  for  £■ 
little  chance  flightincss,  during  three  weeks— then  i;are  way  to  a  burst  of  unruly 
excitement,  showing  much  erotic  tendency  and  depravation  of  babits.  There  was 
no  catamenial  irregularity.  She  merited  her  discharge,  recovered,  five  months 
after  admission — and  remained  outside  in  domestic  service  for  fifteen  monUw 
daring  the  last  Hvo  weeks  of  which  she  began  to  fall  in  general  health  and  to 
become  wild,  restless,  noisy,  and  turbulent.  Her  manner  on  admission  varied 
lietween  excitahillty  and  garrulousness,  and  obritinate  reticence  and  brooding. 
The  maniacal  state,  with  consiiterable  prominence  of  sexual  feeling,  contdnned  for 
a  week  and  then  began  to  subside.  On  a  few  occaaiona,  however,  she  had  slight 
relapses  of  excitement,  at  times  preceded  by  gloomy  reserve.  On  the  what*, 
behaved  in  an  orderly  and  industrious  manner,  and  after  seven  months'  lapse,  was 
cooTBlesoent  and  sent  out.  Catamenia  very  irres^lar.  It  appeared  thtt  from  ths 
period  of  her  discharge  to  that  of  her  readmission,  two  months  later,  the  patient 
had  been  flighty  and  excitable,  and  became  unmanageable.  Her  aymptoius  oB 
this  third  recnrreiioe  wore.  In  the  main  poinU,  repetitions  of  those  exhibited  during 
previoua  attacks,  including  some  erotic  display ;  and  the  pmgresa  of  her  case  wH, 
in  most  respects,  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  one,  but  unintermpted  by 
relapaes,  although  the  patient's  Irritable  intolerance  of  supervision  rendered 
ful  much  tact  in  her  management.  She  remained  excited  at  night  for 
after  her  behaviour  during  the  daj'time  bad  improved;  the  erotic 
ceased  shortly  after  her  admission.  She  was  quite  convnlescent 
montba;  but  was  oulyontside  the  asylum  for  two  weeks,  baling  had  a  fi 
rocurreni^e  of  mania  almost  immediately  after  leaving.  Sleeplessneaa,  waL&dering, 
excited  and  violent  conduct  prevailed,  and.  when  put  under  care,  ihe  was  very 
naDiocal,  gay,  flippant,  and  inattentive;  yet,  aa  on  previoua  occaaions,  nuognil' 
ing  all  with  whom  she  hod  previously  been  brought  into  oontact.  In  the  fbllowiog 
three  months,  frequent  relapses  into  a  turbulent  condition  interrupted  longer 
periods  of  Industry  and  quiet.  For  twenty  months  she  remained  free  from  any 
outburst,  and  again,  for  three  months,  passed  through  a  phase  of  eicitemani, 
characterlBed  by  silly  and  indecent  talk,  gay  careleaancsa,  and  violent  teodeBOM. 
For  the  last  year,  no  relnpae.     }!itlll  an  inmate. 

Recurrence  in  Adolescent  Cases. —Adolescence  occaaioaally 

ushers  in  recurrent  attacks  of  mania— three  or  four  such  seizures, 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twentj-five  years,  being  sometimes 
'witnesaed.     In  all  such  instances,  the  aymptoms  reproduce  over  attd 
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r  ag&in  the  features  (already  delineated)  of  iaaaaity  occurring  at 
this  epoch.  Recurrent  mania  originating  during  adolescence  is  of 
very  ominous  portent ;  the  prognosis  is  exceptionally  unfavourable,  in. 
HO  far  that  it  indicates,  for  &  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  cougenitally 
defective  menial  organisation  ;  that  many  others  are  doomed  to  succea- 
Eive  attacks  beyond  this  period  of  life ;  and  that  the  rest  remain  chronic 
residents  of  our  asylums,  or  are  diacharged  as  partial  "recoveries" 
only — or  their  recovery,  if  at  all  complete,  takes  place  after  a  protracted 
illness,  often  embracing  successive  relapses. 

M.  C.  W.,  aged  eighleaa,  Biugle;  a  tall,  wall -proportioned  girl,  of  aomewluit 
delicate  aspect,  feeble  iniiscuUr  dcvelnpinont,  dark  browD  hsir,  light  bloe  eyei, 
complexion  fair,  oxpreaaion  bright,  animated,  and  intelligent.  For  some  timo  |»at 
she  haa  been  in  delicate  health,  and  ii  distinctly  amemic.  She  brings  with  her 
a  atroilg  neurotic  heritage;  ber  maternal  grandmother  was  twice  under  tveatment 
at  an  aaylum,  her  mental  balance  overthrown  each  time  by  "  aome  love  atTair;" 
her  own  mother  ia  highly  ecceatriu ;  and  she  herself  bos  been  regarded  as  very 
Dnstable,  flighty,  and  erratic.  The  lungs  and  heart  are  healthy,  and  the  alimeO' 
tary  system  free  from  deran^niont.  The  catamenia  have  been  excessive  of  late, 
and  of  fortnightly  occurrence.  For  a  month  prior  to  her  attack,  the  patiuot  had 
been  attending  exciting  religious  services,  "  revival  meetinga,"  and  had  been 
excited  over  these  subjects,  talking  much  in  a  religious  strain.  The  attack 
occnrred  a  few  days  before  admission;  she  became  acutely  maniacal,  garrulous, 
and  incoherent.  On  removal  to  the  workhoQBO  intirmary,  she  tore  down  the  pads 
of  the  padded  room,  was  extremely  violent,  and  her  conduct  most  outragcoas. 
When  brought  to  the  asylum,  the  maniacal  condition  was  still  acute;  she  was 
good-tempered,  jovial,  mischievoua,  talked  iuceasautly,  and  gambolled  from  aubjecli 
to  subject,  bat  could  carry  ou  a  connected  discourse  on  closely  qaestionlug  her,  and 
insisting  npan  a  reply.  She  had  a  flippant  air,  was  pert  in  her  remarks,  and 
shrewd.  Appeared  quite  unaware  of  the  nature  of  her  anrroundiogs.  Left  to 
herself,  she  talked  incohereutly,  interspersing  her  remarks  with  frequent  allu>iioni 
to  "  angels,  hell,  anddeviU,"  saying  that  she  heard  "  trains  whistling  telegrams 
to  heaven,  when  at  the  workhouse." 

Half  an  ounce  of  tlie  snccus  conit  was  ordered  twice  daily,  and  chloral  was 
given  oecaaionally  at  night  to  secure  sleep.  In  four  dayii  it  ia  noted— "Much 
more  composed  and  rational;  sleeps  well,  and  is  trying  to  employ  herself  UBRfully; 
has  not  yet  loet  the  flightiness  of  behaviour  and  domeanour;  appetite  good."  In 
a  fortnight  she  was  in  the  "  convalescent "  ward,  A  month  subseiiuent  to  her 
admission  a  complete  relaptt  occurred,  eharaoteriaed  as  before  by  noisy,  boiatcrou* 
behaviour,  great  hilarity,  pertness,  and  occasional  insolenae ;  her  nights  were  not 
distarbed  by  excitement.  Conium  (succns  conii)  was  given  in  one  ounce  dose 
twice  duly,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  mouth  the  excitement  abated,  aod  she 
became  soffioienlly  staid  to  attend  the  weekly  dance.  Ezacdij  a  morUh  a/ter  the 
Jirtt  relapse,  a  lecond  occurs,  in  which  she  again  proves  boisterous,  violent,  and 
destructive;  her  bodily  liealth,  however,  has  been  progreasively  improving  since 
her  admission.  It  was  clearly  seen  that  her  relapses  were  coiticideiU  uUh  tht 
tncjudraal  periods  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  next  period  was  passed  withont  any 
mental  disturbance,  and  she  was  discharged,  recovered,  a  few  weeks  subsequently. 
Six  years  later,  that  is,  when  twenty-Four  years  of  age,  this  patient  again  became 
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no  irnnate  of  our  warda.  She  hail  kept  well,  and  regularly  omployed  as  a  dyer 
during  the  interval,  wheo,  apon  the  occurrence  of  a  pecuniary  loss  by  her  mother, 
the  danghter  again  succumbed  to  her  inherited  weaknesB.  Slie  waG  maniacally 
excited,  though  nut  in  an  extreme  degree.  There  was  marked  elevation  of  Bpirita; 
glie  WAS  well-aatietied,  gay,  flip)>ant,  and  aaucy.  She  talked  loquaciously,  very 
irrationally,  ajid  incoherently.  Evidently  has  a  strong  propensity  to  render  things 
absurd.  Her  tone  ia  careless,  almost  abandoned.  She  states— "I  am  Adam's 
first  daughter,  and  came  here  in  the  year  1 ;  came  here  because  my  mother  cams 
first:  I  think  I  couldn't  give  you  more  straightforward  answers,  could  I*''  then 
laughs  and  becomes  obscene  and  repnUive. 

As  on  the  former  occasion,  the  excitement  completely  abated  ia  a  fortnight'* 
time  from  admission;  bat  ooty  to  return  again  in  a  violent  form,  marked  by  all 
the  featarea  above  depicted,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  about  two  months, 
when  a  ^Tadnal  improvement  sacceeded,  mitll  complete  convaleaoeuce  was  ensured. 

Recurrence  at  the  Climacteric— Here,  again,  we  recoguiae  the 
form  of  inaanity  which  ia  rogiirded  iis  more  or  less  chnracterislic  at 
this  period  of  life;  it  signifies  little  wlien  the  recurrent  seizures 
originated,  whether  during  adolescence,  later  adult  life,  or  at  the 
menopause,  the  symptoms  of  the  attach  eKtating  at  this  latter  periotl 
conform  to  those  with  which  we  are  farailiar  at  this  revolutionary 
epoch.  Former  attacks  mny  have  been  characterised  by  maniacal 
excitement— the  attack  at  the  climacteric  is  almost  certainly  one  of 
depreaaion,  mental  unrest  and  gloom,  and  of  delusional  perversions  of 
the  melancholic  stamp.  Take  for  instance,  as  illustrative  of  this 
statement,  the  following  case  in  which  climacteric  insanity  eventually 
issued  in  senile  inaanity  t — 

H.  0.,  aged  forty-eight,  married  ;  admitted  May,  1869.  History  of  latemal  Ln- 
temperance^an  aunt  hung  heriself — an  nncle  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  11.  O.  had 
l>een  intemperate,  but  had  enjoyed  good  health.  Of  three  chil<ireQ  borne  liy  her, 
one  died  of  convulsions.  The  alleged  cause  of  her  present  attack  was  domestic 
anxiety,  embracing  supposed  inlidelity  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  and  ocourriog 
at  the  period  of  the  climacteric.  Depression  of  mind,  lasting  some  six  months, 
culminated  in  an  attack  of  melancholia,  with  marked  deloaions  of  suspicion,  from 
which  she  recovered  after  a  residence  of  ten  weeks. 

Was  re-admitted  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  yeiirs.  Part  of  this  interval  hod 
been  spent  in  Wadslcy,  and  she  had  been  discharged  but  one  week  when 
depression  of  spirits  and  apprehensive  fears  beset  her,  and  she  developed  the 
delusion  that  chloroform  waa  secretly  administered  to  her.  She  admitted  having 
been  addicted  for  years  to  alcohol  in  excess ;  showed  great  defect  of  memory, 
with  much  blunting  of  intellisit  and  emotions.  Was  industrious  in  liabits,  but 
heavy  and  sluggish  in  manner,  and  of  vacant  expression.  Recovered  four  months 
after  admisaion. 

Remaining  at  home  for  nineteen  months,  alie  managed  to  perform  her  household 
duties  fairly,  and  though  never  quite  well,  was  orderly  and  manageable.  Ciradunlly, 
she  developed  deluaions  of  the  former  type— suspicion  of  intended  harm  and 
attempts  to  chloroform  her,  basing  these  on  tremulous  conditions  of  her  limbs,  and 
■.pparentlf  also  on  certaio  anomaloni  subjective  aeiisatioiu,  perhaps  hoUueinatory. 
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There  was  some  progressive  dementia  and  sluggishness  of  intellectaal  operations, 
with  emotional  dahiess  and,  especially,  defect  of  memory.  Nevertheless,  in  two 
months*  time  she  improved  sufficiently  to  justify  her  discharge.  Her  recovery 
only  lasted  a  couple  of  months,  though  she  abstained  from  alcohol ;  she  developed 
restlessness,  insomnia,  melancholic  fears,  and  delusions.  When  re-admitted  for 
the  fourth  time,  she  was  anxious  and  apprehensive,  but  not  burdened  with  sus- 
picion to  the  same  extent  as  before ;  complained  of  confused  feeling  in  her  head, 
was  inappreciative  and  highly  forgetfuL  From  that  time  forth  she  was  often 
restless  and  unsettled,  fancying  that  her  relatives  were  about  the  building, 
experiencing  both  aural  hallucinations  and  visual  illusions,  and  showing  much 
mental  enfeeblement  and  ever-increasing  failure  of  memory.  There  was  much 
paJlor  of  the  face,  the  skin  assumed  a  parchment-like  aspect,  and  the  larger 
vessels  began  to  evidence  atheromatous  change.  In  this  state  she  still  remains  an 
inmate  of  the  asylum. 

The  instances  of  recurrent  insanity,  recorded  in  eighty  womeiiy 
took  their  origin  at  the  following  respective  ages : — 

Up  to  20  yra.— 30  yra.— 10  yra.-^  yrs.— 60  yrs.— 70  yrs.  Donbifnl.   TotsL 
Number  of  recurrent  cases 
occurring,       ...     2         10        15        25        24         2  2         80 

Number  in  which  first  at- 
tack occurred  at  each 
period,   ....     11        22        17        15  3        ...  12  80 

From  this  table  we  glean  the  fact  that  although  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  recurrent  insanity  admitted  are  from  forty  to  sixty 
years  of  age,  yet  the  greater  number  of  recurrents  date  their  first 
attack  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  that  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  first  attacks  occur  from  thirty  to  fifty  years,  as  for  all 
periods  below  thirty.  The  large  accumulation  of  cases,  therefore, 
which  appears  from  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  is  due  not  to  the 
greater  tendency  to  the  origination  of  this  form  of  insanity  at  this 
epoch  of  life — in  fact,  we  see  the  tendency  decline  towards  fifty — but 
to  the  addition  of  patients  who  have  already  had  attacks  in  earlier  life. 
Hence,  we  must  conclude  that  this  epoch  of  life  has  no  special 
influence  in  originating  this  form  of  insanity ;  but  that  it  is  especially 
prone  to  excite  its  recurrence  in  those  who  have  already  suffered 
therefrom. 

Recurrence  at  the  Senile  Epoch.— The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  later  epoch  of  senility.  Reverting  to  the  same  table,  it  is 
evident  that  although  as  many  as  twenty-four  cases  of  recurrent 
insanity  were  admitted  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty  years,  the 
great  bulk  were  but  relics  of  former  storms,  since  three  out  of  the 
number  only  appear  to  have  had  their  first  attack  of  insanity  in  this, 
the  sixth  decade  of  life. 

J.  S.,  aged  sixty,  married;  admitted  April,  1874.  Patient  belonged  to  a  highly 
neurotic  stock.    Her  mother  and  sister  were  both  insane;  her  brother  cut  his 
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throat;  ani),  at  a  wbie^uent  period,  her  HJatcr'a  soil,  baooming  the  snl^jeet  ot 
impulsive  insauity,  murdered  his  mother  in  the  most  hrutnl  mHllDer,  kicking  bar 
to  death,  and  causing  the  most  terrible  matiUtioua  oF  her  head  uid  body.  Her 
■ymptoms  had  shotru  a,  loag  [iremonitory  st&ge  -.  but  four  mouths  prior  to  odmia- 
gion,  gho  waa  restless,  garrulous,  betrayed  alternations  ot  deipondonoy  and  eicit- 
fthility.  with  suspicious  tendenciea.  When  she  came  under  obgarvation,  she  was 
low-^irited,  possessed  of  ill-defined  apprchensioaa  oF  evil,  and  betrayed  painful 
emotion  over  trivialities,  totally  insdequate  to  provoke  such  distress  in  a  Dormnl 
state.  She  had  a  sharp,  wcaxened  aspect,  with  dark  piercing  eyes;  was  emaciated 
and  shrunken.  A  decided  hypochondriacal  element  was  indicated  by  the  promin- 
encE  assigned  to  imaginary  ailments  and  a  craving  for  sympathy.  She  would  talk 
for  hours  abont  her  ailmeots,  and  was  moat  importunate  upon  such  aul>jecta  at  all 
times.  Incessantly  restless,  she,  at  times,  proved  most  impulsive;  her  umcon- 
trpUuble  feelings  bein;  embodied  by  her  tu  an  imaginary  ailment,  "  itch  in  the 
blood,"  tu  which  she  declared  she  was  subject.  At  her  wont  moments,  she  would 
fly  passionately  at  other  patients  without  any  provocation,  endeavouring  to  inflict 
injury  upon  them,  and  Bubseqnently,  evince  a  hypocritical  penitence,  and  queru- 
lously dwell  npoii  her  ailments  ;  at  other  times,  her  impulsiveness  tended  to 
suicidal  acts.  Being  discharged,  "relieved,"  to  her  husband's  care,  she  subse- 
quently relapsed,  and  then  attempted  hanging  herself  in  a  wardrobe;  but,  being 
detected,  rushed  to  the  window  with  intent  to  leap  from  it  She  was  readmitted, 
and  remained  at  the  asylum  fretful,  self -engrossed,  importunate,  and  impulaire  in 
condnct  to  her  death  at  the  age  of  aevonty-two. 

All  our  evidence,  therefore,  poiots  to  the  latB  adoleSCent  *nd 
early  adult  life  as  the  period  peculiarly  prone  to  this  form  of 
nervous  disease;  nor  need  we  be  aurprised  at  the  fact,  for  at  this 
period  we  meet  with  important  revolutionary  cliangea  in  the  economy, 
the  tendency  to  the  fostering  of  morbid  excitement,  and  iilcoholio 
indulgence;  at  a  period  when  in  the  struggle  for  existence  the  demands 
for  a  more  refined,  delicate,  and  complex  adaptation  are  imperatively 
made  upon  the  organism,  and  tell  with  especial  effect,  therefore,  on 
the  central  co-ordinating  nervous  system.  Given  these  aa  the  in^ 
iluences  operating  in  the  development  of  the  parental  form,  the  law 
of  "limitation  by  ag'e"  will  apply  as  explanatory  of  its  reappearance 
at  the  same  period  in  the  offspring. 

Recurrence   in   Puerperal   Cases.— A  certain  proportion  of 

women  betray  a  tendency  to  maniacal  perversiona  npon  the  accom- 
pliahment  of  each  parturition,  or  during  the  early  days  of  each 
puerperum.  These  are  subjects  whose  heritage  is  ]>rohably  identical 
with  those  already  considered.  In  no  particular  does  the  seizure 
differ  from  what  we  know  of  ordinary  puerperal  mania,  other  than  in 
this  simple  tendency  to  recur. 

M.  B.,  aged  twenty-eight,  married;  admitted  February,  1873.  History  of  patar- 
nsl  intemperance — a  sister  melancholic,  but  did  not  require  asylum  treatmcut,  Tlie 
patient,  after  her  fourth  confinement,  a  severe  one,  in  1876,  developed  syniptotoi  ol 
iusanity,  and  was  removed  to  Wadaley,  where  she  was  retained  about  two  montti^,. 
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Four  months  prior  to  her  admuaioa  at  Wikelieli],  her  fifth  conSaement  occurred, 
mfter  which  she  became  depreBMil,  diitru«ttul  o£  her  hiisbaiid,  a-ad  niaiiifeated 
distaste  towards  her  infant;  finally,  threatened  to  commit  suicide  and  cut  the 
throats  of  her  huBbaad  and  family.  When  received  into  the  asylum,  she  was  con- 
vsleacing  from  mania  and  rapidly  became  quiet,  industrious,  and  birly  cheerful. 
There  woa  neither  continuance  of,  uor  return  to,  the  homicidal  tendency ;  she 
was  seat  out  recovered  in  less  than  two  months.  The  interval  between  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  foUowIog  attack  was  live  years,  during  which  time  patient  had 
two  children;  the  lut  labour  being  followed  by  potl-parlum  hminorrhage  and, 
more  remotely,  by  profuse  meastruatioD.  It  appeared  that  she  soon  showed 
mental  abgrration  after  hor  discharge,  developing  suspicions  ideas  about  her  nuigh- 
boDfB,  and  faocyitig  that  they  jeered  at  ber  and  called  her  names,  and  it  was 
stated  that  she  attempted  to  cnt  ber  child's  throat.  On  re-B<lmission,  there  was 
much  intellectual  and  emotional  torpor,  gloom  and  apprehcnsiveness  of  evil,  and 
for  some  time  much  queralous  and  fretful  behaviour,  anxiety,  and  hypochondriacal 
laDaies,  which,  at  times,  were  exaggerated  into  actual  doluaious  of  susjiicion : 
after  a  period  of  four  months  she  gradually  became  more  cheerful  und  composed, 
and  oae  month  later  was  fitted  for  discharge. 

Recuppence  In  Traumatic   Cases.— It  is  a  fact  of  bo  small 

import,  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  male  recin-rentB  haJ  suffered  from 
cranial  il^ury,  usually  due  to  falls  from  a  height  upon  the  head,  or 
to  a  violent  blow  causing  temporary  uncoDaciousness.  The  injury  in 
110  case  amounteil  to  fracture,  or  depression  of  bone,  but  was  probably 
-Mufiaed  to  molecular  dbturbance  and  nutritive  anomalies  thereby 
stiiblished.  The  following  case  is  an  instani^e  of  insanity  engendered 
.  an  individaal  of  the  criminal  type,  wherein  cranial  injury  and 
icolud  were  important  factors  in  the  causation  : — 


a  delusions 

«  typo  of  h 
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ajipearance  received  oonfirniBtion  in  occBBiDQul  outbursts  of  riolence,  without 
adequate  cause,  and  at  all  timei  characterised  by  the  utmost  brtltality.  Her 
behaviour,  however,  uot  deserving  of  the  license  of  iuianity,  she  was,  after  a  reei- 
iletice  of  three  months,  gent  back  to  gaol. 

In  less  than  two  mouths  she  had  another  outbreak,  and  became  most  riolent, 
abusive,  and  fciul-niouthe<l ;  procuring  a  medioine  bottle  belonging  to  another 
prisoner  abc,  «illi  the  intention  of  suicide,  drank  half  its  eontenta  before  she 
could  be  prevented.  She  was,  on  her  return  to  the  asylum,  most  moniaeal, 
Bggresaive,  obscene,  and  apparently  the  aubjeiit  of  holIncinatioDi.  In  this  Bt»lc 
aho  remained  for  nearly  a  week,  when  she  commenced  grudually  to  improve, 
and  ultimately  settled  down  into  a  quiet  affable  patient  of  industrbu*  babita,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  passionate  outbursts  of  short  duration.  Apart  from 
actual  insanity,  nevertheless,  she  could  only  be  regarded  as  of  low  and  degraded 
nature.  Discharged  within  a  month  of  the  expiration  of  bor  SBntcnoe,  "  relieved." 
Since  her  discharge  she  has  frequently  iigured  in  the  polico  coiii'tJt-,  has  becD 
several  times  in  prison,  and,  during  her  imprisonment,  Ler  conduct  has  been 
characterised  by  the  utmost  brutality,  ferocious  violence,  and  viudictiveness. 


Frequency  of  Morbid  Impulse.— Some  3i  per  cent  of  the  I3i; 

instances  of  recurrent  iusatiity  mnnifcsttid  Buicidal  tendencies,  botli 
sexes  being  nbout  equally  subject  to  ancli  jiromptinga.  The  melancJiolic 
foi-ms,  and  the  maniacal  outbursts  associated  with  depressing  delusions, 
were  especially  prone  to  such  impulses;  thus,  six  cases  alone  show 
this  tendency  in  women  below  the  age  of  forty  years,  all  the  remaining 
suicidal  cases  being  at  the  climacteric  period. 

In  the  male,  on  the  otiier  hand,  this  uinrbid  tendency  comes  out 
strongly  in  the  younger  members;  but  in  all  these  inst-ances  tLe  form 
of  insanity  was  that  characteristic  of  alcoholic  and  masturbatic 
excesses,  and  delusions  of  pci'secution  prevailed  in  each.  Even  in  the 
few  cases  uccurrmg  below  forty  yeai-a  of  age  in  the  female,  the  self- 
destructivo  impulse  appeared  based  upon  congenital  instability- 
alcoholic  indulgence. 

Dangerous  aggressive  conduct  prevailed  in  over  S2  per  centH^ 
female  recurrents,  and  in  (j4  per  cent,  of  the  males,  or  an  Kverage  for 
both  sexes  of  57  per  cent. 

Hence,  recurrent  insanity  embraces  a  very  liigii  proportion  of  in- 
dividuals dangerous  to  others — a  fact  explained,  in  like  manner,  by 
the  large  number  addicted  to  vicious  habits  of  life,  and  especially 
alcoholic  excess.  With  respect  to  this  morbid  impulsiveness,  Dr, 
Saukey,  reaffirming  with  M.  Morel  its  resemblance  to  epilepsy, 
writes; — "There  is  the  same  periodicity  in  the  cases,  the  Hfttne  im- 
pulsiveness, and  the  same  ignorance  or  blindness  of  their  o^tii 
position;  and  though  the  acts  of  violence  are  not  attended  ^ 
any  unconsciousness,  yet  they  seem  scarcely  voluntary."'*     AmM 

•Op.  c«.,  p.  176. 
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this  class  are  comprised  va»ny  of  tlie  criminal  community  of  low 
mental  type,  often  a^isociated  with  a  degraded  physical  conformation. 
These  patieate  are  almost  all  confirmed  drunkards  ;  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  life  between  the  prison  and  the  asylum ;  and,  in  the 
former,  often  sham  insanity  with  the  object  of  attaining  their  removal 
to  an  asylum.  Here,  if  not  repressed,  they  would  become  the  tyrants 
of  the  community  amongst  whom  they  live ;  and,  in  their  maniacal 
attacks,  are  moat  dangerously  impulsive,  reckless  of  life  or  limb  ;  their 
conduct  often  prompted  by  the  utmost  brutality  and  the  mont  vicious 
instinats.  Beyond  the  trouble  given  by  the  criminal  class  in  an  institu- 
tion where  severe  repressive  measures  are  to  be  diacouraged,  they  form 
a  scourge  to  the  younger  and  more  respectable  class  of  patients  whose 
malady  is  their  misfortune,  and  whose  former  associationB  were  far 
diiferent.  This  social  evi!  13  a  blot  upon  our  legislature  that  loudly 
calls  for  redress. 

Hallucinations  and  Delusions. —-Hallucinations  prevailed  in 
22'7  per  cent,  of  the  i-eourrent  cases — the  visual  and  aural  in  about 
the  same  proportion,  and  both  associated  in  a  few  cases ;  olfactory 
hallucinations  or  illusions  were  seldom  noted,  and  gustatory  were 
notably  absent.  Delusions  occur  in  at  least  half  the  cases  (53  per  cent.) 
Both  hallucinatory  and  delusional  states  vary  with  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  outbreak :  if  alcoholic  excess  enters  largely  into  the 
causation,  we  may  anticipate  associated  ideas  of  self-importance,  rank, 
power,  wealth,  and  suspicion  of  perfidy  upon  the  part  of  those 
around  him.  One  patient  receives  a  nightly  visit  from  liis  satanic 
majesty ;  another  sees  imps  around  him,  hears  voices  beneath  the 
floor — the  noise  and  rumble  of  machinery,  wliich  his  morbid  imagina- 
tion frames  into  some  idea  of  coming  torture.  Another  patient, 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  addicted  to  intemperance  in  drink,  and 
the  subject  of  a  serious  cranial  injury  iu  youth,  calls  himself  Sir 
Bogec  Tichbome,  and  accuses  his  relatives  of  filling  his  bedroom  with 
the  vapour  of  chloroform.  Another  young  alcoholic  subject  owns 
property  "to  the  value  of  thousands  a  year" — has  extraordinary 
mtiscular  power,  and  can  "  walk  eighty  miles  a  day  continuously." 
Delusions  of  poisoning  are  frequent  in  these  alcoholic  cases,  as  are 
also  notions  of  being  deprived  of  property  and  rights,  or  being  pur- 
sued by  the  messengers  of  the  law.  One  typical  case,  aged  thirty-eight 
years,  with  a  history  of  paternal  intemperance  and  strong  collateral 
itksanity  (two  sisterB  being  insane),  himself  for  years  a  heavy  drinker, 
developed,  upon  his  third  outbreak  of  insanity,  the  notion  (from  cectain 
Bubjective  feelings  referred  to  the  chest)  that  some  mysterious  clock- 
■work  was  concealed  there,  which  caused  him  much  agony  and  deranged 
Jus  mind.     He  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  injuring  himself. 
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and  oftcD  begged  to  be  operated  upon  with  a  view  to  ita   removal. 
He  frequently  bruised  bitnself  aeriously  over  the  front  of  the  cheat 

by  violent  blows  of  the  closed  fist. 

J.  B.,  aged  thirty-aix,  married,  a  fiih-hawber,  admitteil  Angiut,  1S82;  Hoa 
no  previous  attack  of  liiBBliity.  Eight  da; a  previoiuly  he  becuQo  maniacal 
daugerously  aggreitaive  ;  was  under  the  coustant  charge  of  two  men  at  the  wock- 
houw,  whither  he  bad  bceu  taken.  There  he  attempted  to  leap  from  a  window, 
and  itruck  hie  forehead  with  a  soda-water  bottle,  inflicting  a  severe  gasli,  with 
suicidal  intent.  Ujion  admiasian  he  waa  depressed,  heavy,  and  aliiggiah,  yet 
■nfficiently  calm  to  give  a  clear  account  of  hiuiself.  His  height  was  5  feet  5  incbea; 
his  weight  124  lbs. ;  he  wu  ill  nourished,  with  flabby  muscles ;  complexion  aallow 
and  dirty ;  several  deeply-incised  wounds  recently  inQict«d  were  observed  on  fare- 
head  ;  expression  depressed  and  torpid.  The  tongue  was  not  foul,  no  anorexia 
Bod  no  fonctional  derangement  of  the  several  viscera  present.  Fatient  gave  a 
history  of  excessis  e  drinking  for  some  years  past,  as  also  of  an  attack  of  deliriuTu 
tremens:  hod  been  drinking  riuite  recently,  and  "saw  all  sorts  of  things  about 
him."  Two  sisters  were  insane,  but  all  other  antecedents  free  from  neuroses ;  his 
father  was  a  heavy  drinker.  He  admitted  being  jealous  of  his  wife,  whose  fldelitjr 
he  questioned,  and  he  had  therefore  deserted  her  and  hia  children.  Daring 
the  flrBt  week  he  remained  morbidly  depreiiBed,  pensive,  self-absorbed,  and  iu- 
BOtive;  rarely  spoke,  but  said  he  wits  quite  "beside  himself"  when  be 
his  forehead;  appetite  good;  "nasty  foul  objects"  surround  him;  woa  gloo 
A  week  later  no  further  illusory  or  hollocinatory  state  prevailed  j  appeared  of 
ma]  consciousness,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  employed  for  a  time  at  work, 
discharged. 

The  next  occasion  upon  which  we  hear  of  him  was  in  December,  1SS4,  about  i\ 
years  following  his  discbarge.  During  the  interval  be  had  gone  to  Amerie^. 
resumed  his  drinking  habits,  and  was  soon  bd  inmnte  of  the  Trenton  Asyli 
When  re-admitted  here,  he  bad  developed  typical  delusional  notions;  declared  that 
some  clockwoi'k  machinery  was  within  his  cheat—the  nioremeuta  were  incesaanl, 
caused  him  great  suffering,  and  allowed  him  no  rest ;  felt  imjielled  to  c< 
suicide.  The  voice  of  a  man  also  was  heard  speaking  to  him  from  with! 
body.  He  was  irritable,  violent,  dangerously  suicidal,  and  his  language  abuui 
and  blasphemous.  He  describes  the  "clock''  tn  his  chest  as  causing  aensati< 
lik«  "a  chopping  machine ;"  it  feels  as  if  it  would  "rive  his  heart  out. 
have  a  surgical  operation  performeil  uimn  bis  chest,  that  "the  machinery  may  tw 
out  out ; "  and  he  points  to  several  recent  bruises  over  the  raanabriam  inflicted  by 
his  clenched  fist  to  relieve  the  anguish  he  feels.  Believes  certain  men  have  plactd 
the  "  clockwork  "  there  to  make  him  jump  and  dance  about  whenever  they  choOM. 
He  became  much  agitated  and  excited  during  this  narration  ;  tolkeil  hurriedly  and 
incoherently.  He  had  increased  in  weight;  his  tongue  was  clean  and  steady; 
there  were  no  twitchings  of  facial  muaclea  or  labial  tremor;  artjculation  was  unim- 
paired ;  pupils  were  normal  in  size  and  reaction ;  bodily  functions  all  well 
performed. 

For  two  months  he  continued  to  exhibit  the  symptoms  above  described,  wb» 

always  excitable,  spke  in  a  hurried  flow  of  woriis,  but  was  coherent ;  he  prore^ 

friendly  in  hia  dli'poiition  to  tliose  around  him,  touk  much  interest  in  his  domesti- 

employments,  and  was  foiriy  cheerful. 

I4ik  February,    1S85.— A  relapse  occurred  at  this  date ;  the  dcloaion 
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inJ  be  repeatedly  threateued  to  cut  hU  throat.  Ft>r  the 
subjective  uiuinalleH  lecchea  were  appUoil  to  tbo  tnanubrium,  but  iritbout  result. 
Bromide  ami  chloral  were  then  given  with  very  considerable  benefit :  the  jioui 
gradually  subsided  ;  hia  sleep  was  ensured  at  night ;  and  by  the  30th  of  March  ha 
declarpd  himself  free  from  any  morbid  sensations,  had  lost  his  delusional  notions, 
was  qnite  rational  in  converse,  and  left  the  asylum. 

In  one  mouth  later  he  again  became  an  inmate,  suffering  from  hia  fourth  attack 
of  mania-k-potu.  His  deluaioaal  state  was  similar  in  nature  to  that  above  noted. 
The  "clockwork"  still  drives  him  frantic:  ha  must  cut  open  his  own  cheat 
and  remove  it,  or  will  "split  open  the  chest  of  some  one  else  ;"  ha  will  "murder 
those  ir ho  persecute  him."  Says  he  went  home,  worked  steadily,  and  remained 
quite  well,  abstaining  from  drink  for  two  weeks,  and  then  the  terrible  feelinga  in 
his  chest  began  again,  causing  sharp  tancillB,ting  pains,  which  had  "  the  power  of 
arresting  his  breathing,  and  caused  agony  even  to  his  linger-tipa, "  He  strikea 
liimself  violently  upon  tha  chest  in  sheer  despair,  and  is  much  bruised  over  the 
stemam.  Threatens  to  take  his  own  life  unless  relieved  by  aojne  operation ;  is 
very  excitable,  garrulous,  circumlocutory,  irate.  He  took  liquor  opii  with  sjiiritua 
itheria  suiph.  [aA  mins.  nv.)  twice  daily.  During  tho  first  fortnight  he  derived 
relief  from  the  opiate,  but  coutinned  to  exhibit  mild  maniacal  excitement ;  waa 
very  gHrmtoDs,  easily  upset,  and  became  passionate  when  talking  of  his  morbid 
sensations.  He  remained  very  deludi^d,  and  about  this  time,  having  securra]  % 
knife,  he  retired  to  a  closet,  and  iuHicted  a  deep  incised  wound  down  the  front  of 
the  chest  over  the  sternnm  ere  he  was  detected.  Chloral  and  bromide  (aagrs.  xxx.) 
were  sabetitutad  for  the  opiate  twice  daily ;  steady  improvement  took  place — ho 
lost  his  paiafnl  sensation;,  but  upon  retrospect  he  still  atlirmed  the  reality  of  the 
diBl>olical  machiuery  which  had  been  introduced  into  his  chest.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  was  Hnally  discharged  as  recovered. 

Prognosis. — A  large  proportiou  of  the  recurrent  insane  who  enter 
ouraayluma  after  aiicceaaivc  attacks  of  inaanity  become  chronic  inniateB, 
or  are  discharged  as  partial  cures  only,  or  the  disease  proves  fatal. 
Considerable  disparity,  however,  appears  to  be  niaintaiued  between  the 
rate  of  recovery  amongst  the  male  and  the  female  residents ;  the  former 
range  as  high  as  71-4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  the  latter  57'& 
I  j>er  cent.  If  we  group  together  as  "unfavourable  cases"  all  partial 
recoveries,  deaths,  and  chronic  remnants  of  the  recurrent  female  class, 
-we  find  these  amount  to  40  out  of  a  total  of  100  cases. 

We  find  that  of  the  "  relieved,"  the  deaths,  and  tho  "  remaining," 

only  10  cases  of  the  40  were  under  forty  years  of  age,  the  melancholic 

form  which  prevails  beyond  this  age  being  a  far  less  recoverable  form 

I     of  insanity  than   the   acute   excitement  of  earlier  life.      One  most 

[     unfavourable   aspect  of  recurrent   insanity,    therefore,    is   that  of  a 

'     »-ecurrence  at  the  poriod  of  forty  and  upwards ;  in  fact,  if  we  fail  to 

lireak    through  the  periodicity  established   in   our   patients'   morbid 

't^endenciea,  before  this  age,  the  outlook  is  very  ominous— the  lucid 

"intervals  between  their  attacks  become  of  shorter  duration,  and  the 

Kueatal  stability  at  their  beat  moments  so  insecure,  that  in  impulsive 

^<>rmH  it  beoomes  imperative  to  keep  them  under  oonttauous  supor- 
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TiBioii.      The  period  of  calm  between  the  attacks  is  not  only  moi 
itncertain    in  its   duration,   but  tUere  ia   now    betrayed   a   steadily! 
advancing  mental  enfeeblement ;  and,  as  dementia  deepens,  so  dc 
attacks  of  excitement  or  depression  become  more  frequent  and  i 
prolonged ;  yet,  even  iji  these  advanced  cases,  the  periodicity  of  t 
disease  is  maintained.     Dr.  Blandford  cites  the  case  of  a  man  of  more' 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  who  came  under   his  observation,  whose 
first   attack  happened  when  he    was  seventeen,  and  who  had  been 
placed  under  aopervision  for  recurrent  attacks  three-and-thirty  times.* 
A  patient  at  the  West  Hiding  Asylum  between  the  age  of  thirty-two 
and  forty-two  had  an  attack  alinost  every  year,  nine  in  &ct ;  between 
each  of  which  she  was  discharged,  and  resumed  her  household  duties  _ 
with  energy  and  ability,  manifesting  no  iDtellectual  ini[iairmeut  c 
emotional  instability. 

In  another  case — a  married  woman,  addicted  to  heavy  drin 
had  her  first  attack  nt  the  sge  of  thirty-tive,  and  from  this  pei-iodfl 
through  the  whole  of  the  climacteric,  was  subject  to  repeated  attada  I 
of  maniacal  excitement  of  a  wild,  bobterous,  and  dangerous  nature^  I 
with  obscene  and  most  objectionable  behaviour.  In  Iier  c 
supervision  was  required  on  ten  occasions  up  to  the  age  of  sixty  yet 
but,  for  several  other  attacks  of  excitement,  she  was  treated  at  hoi 
and  recovered, 

In  yet  another  iiwtance,  a  young  girl  of  congenitally  weak  n 
control  sulTered  from  three  successive  attacks,  with  complete  1ug£ 
intervals,  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  nineteen ;  she  retumaj 
home  and  resumed  her  duties  in  the  intervals  of  hei*  attacks, 
further  attacks  occurred  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  when  h 
mental  equilibrium  was  so  iar  nnstendied  that  she  continues,  up  to  ti 
present  time  (a  period  of  two  years),  an  inmate  of  our  wards. 
this  latter  residence  she  has  had  repeated  attacks  of  ejccitement,  a 
her  periods  of  calm  are  now  greatly  broken  by  hysteric  symptomB,  i 
which  erotic  manifestations  are  prominent.     In  her  cose,  also,  diorailfl 
calm  often  alternates  with  nocturnal  restlessness,  gentle  exdtemeal^ 
and  garrulity. 

"  The  ilisoriler,  once  set  up  in  the  mdi\'iduarB  couatitutina,  is  prone 
and  we  must  examine  the  whole  question  of  the  periodicity  of  [liaease,  at  well  M 
the  coDilitioDB  of  the  first  attack,  liefore  we  can  hope  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
eubject.  This  much  we  may  conclude,  that  the  conditiona  which  precede  the  first 
are  not  neceunrj  to  Buhaequeut  attooka ;  that  as  epileptic  seizures  may  uontinue 
after  the  OHtensihle  cause  of  the  first  (it  ia  removed^-i/.,  worms,  so  the  disorder 
once  recurring  may  repeat  itself,  persistently  renuining  a»  a  vice  of  the 
tion  of  the  individual,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  portion  "  {Bla7u^oriI)f. 


*  Iiaanitg  and  ill  TWolinnil,  p.  TI> 
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With  this  statement  of  Dr.  Blandford  we  fully  agree,  so  long  as  it 
is  understood  that  the  conditions  of  the  first  attack,  to  which  he 
alludes,  are  environing,  and  not  organised,  conditions;  for  it  is  all- 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
exhibit  a  powerful  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity,  and  that  we 
always  fail  to  elicit  to  the  full  extent  from  the  most  careful  enquiries 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  inherited  neurotic  conditions.  Yet 
out  of  the  136  persons  who  were  subject  to  recurrent  seizures,  permitting 
them  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  intervals  of  their  attacks,  we 
found  very  definite  and  undoubted  evidence  of  inherited  insanity,  of 
other  neuroses,  or  a  history  of  parental  intemperance,  or  of  severe 
cranial  injury  in  seventy  individuals  (51*4  per  cent.)  If,  therefore,  in 
ane-hcUf  the  cases  such  powerful  predisposing  factors  be  found,  any  one 
familiar  with  statistical  research  in  this  direction  will  add  a  wide 
margin  for  similar  agencies  in  other  cases  not  divulged,  too  remote  for 
detection,  or  in  patients  whose  antecedents  are  utterly  unknown,  as  so 
often  occurs  in  the  class  with  which  we  deal  at  large  pauper  institu- 
tions. If  we  now  group  together  promiscuously  all  the  recurrent 
individuals  of  our  past  ten  years*  experience  at  the  West  Riding 
Asylum,  we  may  construct  from  their  histories  a  chart  of  recoveries, 
such  as  is  given  on  Plate  6*. 

A  steady  increase  occurs  in  the  number  of  recoveries  up  to  the  sixth 
month,  when  a  climax  is  reached — fifty-four  of  the  total  105  cases  of 
recovery  (or  167  total  cases  under  treatment)  having  been  discharged. 
One-half  the  recoverable  cases,  therefore,  are  well  by  the  sixth  month ; 
a  notable  fall  occurs  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  months,  with 
a  slight  rise  of  seven  cases  at  the  ninth  month,  again  to  decline  to  the 
level  of  one  or  two  cases  monthly  until  the  thirteenth  month,  after 
which  the  recoveries  are  few  and  distant — e.g.,  one  at  twenty  months, 
one  at  two  years,  and  one  at  six  years. 

The  recovery  line  for  the  men  differs  from  that  of  the  women  in 
attaining  the  climax  two  months  later ;  the  largest  proportion  of  cures 
for  female  recurrents  (seventeen)  taking  place  during  the  fourth  month 
of  their  attack,  and  steadily  declining  to  the  seventh;  whilst  the 
maximum  of  male  recoveries  (twenty-six)  occurs  at  the  sixth  month, 
dropping  suddenly  to  one  case  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  months.  Of 
the  females,  whose  recovery  was  protracted  beyond  the  ninth  month, 
all  without  exception  were  above  forty  years  of  age,  had  suffered  from 
several  previous  attacks,  or  were  subjects  of  congenital  mental  defect. 

Treatment. — When  considering  the  etiology  of  recurrent  forms  of 
insanity,  we  emphasised  the  Iiereditarineaa  of  the  affection,  and  the 
unstable,  defective,  mental  organisation  of  the  subject.  We  regard  the 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants  as  having,  perhaps,  a  more  fatal  effect 
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upon  the  subjects  of  this,  than  of  those  of  any  other  form  of  insanity. 
Alcoholic  treatment  here  is  decidedly  most  pernicious.  In  &ct,  all 
forms  of  the  explosive  neuroses  do  better  without  any  alcohol — even 
when  their  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engendered  by  undue 
indulgence  in  stimulants.  We  often  find  that  the  subject  craves  for 
alcohol,  and  also  for  all  sorts  of  mental  excitation ;  but  these  must  be 
withheld  wherever  they  tend  to  induce  the  least  emotional  instability. 
Our  sheet-anchor  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections  is  much  outdoor 
exercise,  with  active  manual  employment  for  both  sexes,  long  walks, 
cheerful  society,  and  avoidance  of  association  with  the  more  excitable 
chronic  lunatics.  With  this  there  should  be  given  a  liberal,  whole- 
some dietary.  By  some  authorities  it  has  been  considered  well  to 
limit  the  meat-diet,  and  to  add  largely  to  the  farinaceous  and  vege- 
table constituents  of  the  food — a  suggestion  which  applies  also  to  the 
epileptic  and  other  convulsive  neuroses.  We  do  not  ourselves  regard 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  a  farinaceous  diet  as  conclusively 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  convulsive  neuroses;  the  most  important 
attempt  to  practically  test  the  question  in  epilepsy,  was  recorded  by 
Dr.  Merson,  in  the  "  West  Riding  Asylum  Medical  Reports  for  1875," 
the  result  being  in  the  main  favourable  to  this  dietary,  but  based  upon 
too  limited  a  number  of  instances  to  warrant  final  acceptance. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  in  combination  with  Indian  hemp  (30  grains 
of  the  former  to  a  fluid  drachm  of  the  tincture),  is  the  best  remedy  for 
the  states  of  acute  excitement.  The  patient's  appetite  is  never  pre- 
judicially affected  by  it.  In  most  cases  of  this  class  they  take  food 
more  readily  with,  than  without,  this  treatment. 

The  exaltation  of  the  sexual  instincts,  which  so  often  characterises 
these  recurrent  seizures,  renders  iron  and  the  compound  phosphates  inad- 
missible in  many  cases.  In  most  adolescents  the  recurrent  attacks  are 
best  met  by  bromides  alone,  careful  attention  to  the  bowels,  regular 
exercise,  the  spinal  douche,  followed  by  friction  of  the  surface ;  and,  if 
there  be  much  insomnia,  an  occasional  chloral  draught. 

The  phosphatic  preparations,  with  cod-liver  oil,  may,  however,  be 
given  with  benefit  in  the  recurrent  attacks  of  melancholia  incident  to 
the  climacteric,  and  the  bromide  of  potassium,  in  combination  with  the 
perch loride  of  iron  is  often  advantaajeously  i)rescribed» 
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EPILEPTIC  INSANITY. 

—  Deliiiition  —  Eiiilegitic  Neurosis  —  Immediate  and  nemote  RmuIU  of 
EpUeptio   QiacharRe  —  Diffuaiop -currents  —  Nuscenl   Nerve-tracta  ~-  Biicliari^e 
from  Seniory  Arena— The  Aura  in  Sensory  £{iile[«Ies— E|iileptio  AniaurOBil. 
Hemianopsia   and   HemianiEtthesia—Cliainpiug    MovemeiitB— Fre-pnroxysmBi 
St»«e  —  Premonitory  St»i[e  —  Special  Sense  Aunp—Va«o  motor  and  ViBeoral 
Aune—The   Epilejitic   Paroxyam  — (.irnnd  niiit    Petit  Mai  — PoBt-|>aroiysiiial 
Period— Post-epileptic  Automatism  — Case  of  E,  U.— Status  Epil opticus- 1 ntor- 
paroiysmsl  Sta^e— Epileiitic  Hypochondriasis,  Automatiam  and  InipuUivenesS 
—  Medico-legal  Relatiooahipa — Imiiulse— Delugion— MnlinEcrin);- Itej;.  i*.  Taylor 
—Treatment  of  Epileptic  lusanity. 
By  epileptic  insanity  we  mean  that  form  of  mental  derangement 
in  the  antecedent  history,  oncome,  and  further  development  of  wliicU 
we  recognise  an  intimate  connection  with  the  epileptic  neuroais.     Such 
functional  disturbances  of  the  nervous  mechanism  as  issue  in  what  are 
termed  epilepsies  may,  or  may  not,   have  for  their  accompaniment 
serious  mental  derangement.      Epileptic  fits  may  continue  for  years 
with  slight,  or  scarcely  appreciable,  mental  disturbance.     If,  however, 
the  epileptic  neurosis  presents  on  tiie  psychical  side  a  parallel  disorder 
of  mind,  we  speak  of  it  as  epileptic  insanity.     Epilepsies  may  develop 
during  the  course  of  other  cerebral  diseases  associated  with  insanity  as 
pure  accidents,  or  as  au  intercurrent  affection,  in  chronic  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  brain,  in  softening  from  embolism  or  thrombosis,  in  senile 
atrophy  and  decay,  during  the  progress  of  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  or  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  insanity,  the  epilepsy  then  being 
merely  an  accidental  complication  of  the  primary  affection,  and  depen- 
dent, probably,  in  part  upon  the  direction  taken  by  the  disease.     Nor 
can  it  be  questioned  that  epilepsy  may  arise  as  an  independent  and 
intercurrent  disturbance  in  subjects  mentally  afflicted,  having  no  direct 
connection  with  the  primary  cerebral  derangement,  and  it  becomes 
therefore  imperative  that  we  learn  to  recognise  such  morbid  linea- 
ments, so  to  speak,  in  the  mental  affection  as  indicate  its  kinship  to 

an  epileptic  neurosis. 

The  mental  derangement  of  the  epileptic  may  assume  the  form  of 
maniacal  excitement,  of  melancholic  depression,  of  mental  enfceble- 
ment  or  dementia,  or  of  delusional  perversion  or  perversions  of  the 
moral  being ;  any  one  or  more  of  these  states  may  be  revealed  by  the 
patient  As  in  all  cases  of  insanity  alike,  so  epileptic  insanity  notably 
presents  periods  of  heightened  functional  commotion,  with  intervals  of 
comparative  calm,  periods  of  sudden  and  excessive,  though  transient, 
dissolutions,  and  the  persistent  impnirment  due  to  a  constJiutly 
advancing,  though  gradual,  dissolution. 

The  immediate  results  of  au  epileptic  discharge  are  seen  in  the  deep 
reductions  of  epileptic  mania — a  transient  condition  only ;  the  uUiTnate 
ZMulte  of  repeated  attacks  in  the  gradual  and  persistent  impairment  of 
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the  mental  faculties  seen  in  epileptic  dementia.  Hence,  in  stadTiiQ 
epileptic  insanity,  we  have  to  consider  the  acute  symptoms  or 
immediate  after-effeeta  of  a  (it,  as  well  as  the  chronic  trnpaiimenfe 
presented  during  the  intervening  periods  between  the  attacks.  Ittcl 
not,  as  before  stated,  ever;/  form  of  epilepsy  which  is  prone  to  issni 
mental  derangement,  if  by  epilepsy  we  mean  what  Dr.  Hughli) 
.Jackson  means;  that  is — "A  sudden,  rapid,  excessive,  occasional,  i 
local  discharge  of  cerebral  cortes."  " 

It  is  when  the  functional  disturbance  occurs  in  the  highest  nervoi 
arrangements  of  the  cerebral  cortex    ("the   substrata  of   consctoi 
ness ")  that  the  mind  is  prone  to  sufi'er.     An.  all-important  principl 
which    the  same  authority    has    taught   us  to  recognise  is  that, 
these  epileptic  seizures,  there  is  a  brutal  expenditure  of  force  whol 
out  of  proportion   to   the  normal   physiological    outlay,  and  whol 
inconsistent  with  continued  healthy  activity  of  the  parts  concemi 
So  severe  is  the  explosive  violence,  that  the  nervous  tracts  traversed 
by  the  storm  are  so  damaged  as  to  be  I'endered  transiently  incapacitated 
for  the  further  conduction  of  the  nerve  current,  and  the  centre  itself 
is  paralysed  for  the  time  by  its  enormous  expenditure  of  energy. 

If  we  attend  carefully  to  this  &ct,  it  will  be  apparent  to  us  that  tho 
transient  paralysis  of  the  motor  centres  and  nerves  is  not  the  only  or 
most  important  sequel  of  the  seizure.     We  are  aware  that  every 
mental  rehearsal  initiatory  of  an  act  (especially  when  the  action 
itself  suppressed)  is  attended  by  ditfusion  currents,  which,  accordii 
to  the  physiological  law  of  least  resistance,  affect  first  the  smallest 
oulature,  e.g.,  the  eyeball  and  facial  muscles;  and  even  when  these  resull 
are  not  apparent,  expend  themselves  along  intra-cerebral  tracts, 
ing  sensory  excitations  and  correlated  feelings.     Just  as  the  substral 
of  these  representative  states  affect  cortical  realms  other  than  those 
which  the  primary  excitation  arises,  so  likewise,  during  the  accoi 
plishment  of    every   volition,   the    act  is   accompanied   hy   so-calh 
associated  actions  (e.g.,  the  associated  contraction  of  pupil  and  convi 
gence  of  eyeball),  and  this  series  of  associated  movements  is  a  < 
large  one  in  the  active  manifestations  of  the  organism.     But  this  is 
all.     We  know  that  both  the  initiatory  energising  of  the  cortex 
its  eventual  actualiaation  ore  attended  by  numerous  complex  feelin] 
such  as  a  memory  of  similar  acts  previously  performed,  of  their  resull 
and  of  the  notion  of  the  utility  of  the  act  to  the  "individual's"  welfare. 
All  this  means,    of  course,    diffusion   currents   around   the   primary 
discharging  centre. 

If,  then,  all  energising  and  discharging  of  motor  centres  he  aoconi— 
panied  by  such  effects  in  related  centres,  how  much  greater  will  be 
•  See  Weal  Pidiny  Afjhim  Rrpnrt»,  vol.  iii,,  p.  331 
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flffect when  the  motor  areas  are  oierflboded  by  the  brutal  explosivenesa 
of  epileptic  discharges.  We  shall  then  have  not  only  the  paralysis  of 
the  conducting  tracts,  but  also  a  dangerous  flooding  of  those  delicate, 
yet  indefinitely  extended,  tracts  of  intra-cortical  nerve-tissue,  upon 
which  the  very  evolution  of  the  nen-oua  structure  depeuds.  If  we 
place  any  credence  whatsoever  in  the  theory  of  nerve-genesis  so 
elaborately  worked  out  by  Herbert  Spencer,  we  must  regard  this 
undue  foPCing  of  nascent  nerve-tracts,  aa  yet  incomplete  in  their 
formation,  as  a  most  Eerious  mutter  in  epilepsy. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  any  one  part  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
may  be  the  site  of  an  epileptic  discharge ;  and  hence,  the  resultant 
phenomena  will  he  co-estenaive  with  the  multiplicity  of  cerebral 
functions,  and  as  varied  in  their  nature  as  Hieij  are  varied.  DtHcharge» 
iu  motor  realms  will  thus  alford  endlessly  diversified  combinations  and 
sequeucGS  of  spasms,  whilst  discharges  from  sensory  realms  will  like- 
wise implicate  correspondingly  complex  centres.  The  former  are  open 
to  objedive  study ;  the  latter,  as  being  purely  subjective,  can  only  be 
gleaned  by  information  given  um  by  the  patient.  Again,  local  dis- 
chargeii  initiated  in  motor  realms  may  spread  to  other  motor  areas,  or, 
from  being  of  hemispheric  origin,  may  become  bilateral  in  their 
distiibution,  or,  spreading  backwards  into  senanry  realms  and  the 
highest  and  most  complex  of  centres,  issue  in  los 
As  regards  this  implication  of  consciousness,  "a 
momentum  of  the  discharge,  and,  therefore,  on  how  far  it  spreads" 
{Bw/Minga-Jaekaon).'  In  like  manner  may  arise  pure  sensory  epilep- 
sies, with,  or  without,  loss  of  consciousness  in  the  full  acceptation  of 
the  phrase;  or  a  primary  sensory  epilepsy  may  spread  into  more  purely 
motor  realms,  and  issue  in  general  convulsion,  the  discharge,  aa  it  were, 
being  reflected  on  to  the  motor  sphere.  We  thus  see  how  infinitely 
varied  may  be  the  resultant  of  epileptic  discharge  from  any  unstable 
area  of  cortex.  In  unilaterally  commencing  convulsions,  viz.,  those 
due  to  local  discharges  in  one  hemisphere,  we  can  usually  trace  the 
spread  of  the  discharge  with  facility ;  this  is,  however,  not  the  case 
with  the  epileptic  seinures  aB8ociat«d  with  insanity.  Hei-e  we  more 
freijuently  observe  attacks  of  petit  TUSI,  or  else  that  form  of  grand 
mal,  in  whioh  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  early  and  complete,  and  the 
sprettil  of  the  discharge  so  rapidly  general  that  the  whole  body  is 
almost  simultaneously  affected  by  the  convulsion.  This  rapid  ruii- 
•lown  of  mechanism,  comparable  to  the  rupture  of  the  mainspring  of 
a  watch,  renflei's  it  impossible  in  most  cases  to  distinguish  any  sequenco 
in  the  resulting  spasms.  It  is  truly  a  univeranl  epasrn,  or,  to  use  Dr. 
JHughlinga- Jackson's  vigorous  phrase,  "a  clotted  mass  of  movements." 
*  Loe,  cit.,  p.  268. 
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In  like  manner  consciousness  is  then  lust  at  so  earlj  a  period,  and  this 
eo  suddenly  that  the  patient  falls  instantly,  as  though  struck  seoBeless 

by  a  blow. 

The  discharge  from  sensory  areaa  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  followed  ;  we  can  only  learn  the  existence  of  an  aura 
by  the  subsequent  statements  of  the  patient ;  but — impressed  only  by 
the  results  of  the  motor  discharges- — ^we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  equally  powerful  discharges,  of  which  we  see  no  result,  may  pass 
along  sensory  areas  at  the  peiiod  when  consciousness  is  abolished. 
Undoubtedly  the  muscular  spasms  are  likely  to  attract  to  themselves 
undue  attention  on  the  student's  part;  and  he  forgets  for  the  time 
that  still  more  noxious  effects  are  being  produced  in  the  areas  of 
mental  and  sensorial  activity  silently  and  concealed  from  his  view. 
It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  important  that  one  should  keep  these 
iinaeen  results  in  mind,  and  watch  carefully  for  such  evidence  as  may 
arise  of  the  irapUcation  of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  brain,  for  such 
evidence  is  forthcoming  at  certain  stages  of  the  affection. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  amongst  a  large  number  of  epileptics  in  our 
asylums  who  suffer  from  mental  derangement,  there  is  very  great 
divergence  in  the  history  and  progress  of  their  affection — the  pheno- 
fuena.  of  their  disease  by  no  means  present  a  dead  uniform  level. 
Some  remain  inmates  for  very  many  years  with  the  intellect  but 
little  impaired,  and  then  only  at  those  periods  when  they  become 
subjects  of  epileptic  seizures;  othei-s  (with  few,  if  any,  convulsive 
attacks)  betray  at  long  intervals  periods  of  depression,  of  moroaeness, 
or  of  excitement,  during  which  they  are  more  or  less  irresponsible 
for  their  actions ;  yet,  in  the  interim,  they  are  ])erfectly  mtional, 
cheerful,  amiable,  considerate  for  others,  and  obliging.  In  others 
again,  the  mind  becomes  rapidly  enfeebled;  and  during  the  period 
of  their  "tits"  the  reductions  are  so  profound  that  alisolute  dementia 
and  stupor,  or  perhaps  wild  ungovernable  fury,  ]irevail.  And,  yet 
again,  with  but  little  essential  difference  in  the  motor  disturbancp 
of  two  cases,  the  wreck  of  mind  in  the  one  may  stand  out  Jn  strange 
contrast  with  the  clearness  of  intellect  in  the  other.  The  resulting 
dementia  therefore  (so-called  "effects  of  the  fits")  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  degree,  so  that  each  individual  case  may  be  unlike  the 
others  in  this  respect;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  dependent  upon  the 
varying  seat  of  the  primary  discharge  from  the  cortex.  To  quote 
Dr.  Hugh  lings- Jackson — "  From  this  it  follows  that  there  is,  scientifi- 
cally speaking,  no  entity  to  be  called  epilepsy ;  but  innumerable 
different  epilepsies  as  there  are  innumerable  seats  of  discharging 
lesions.  And  as  the  first  symptoms  in  the  paroxysm  is  the  first  effect 
of  the  discharge  of  the  centre  unstable,  any  two  paroxysms  beginning 
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differently  will  difler  throughout,  Iiowever  little."  •  From  all  thia  it 
becomes  sufficiently  obvious  that  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  a 
mere  observation  of  the  motor  discliarge  exemplified  by  the  oonvnlaive 
seizure ;  but,  ne  must  likewise  question  our  patient  closely  upon  his 
sensations  and  mental  disturbance  immediately  preceding  the  loss  of 
conaciousnesa,  and  observe  closely  Lis  condition  as  jiresented  after  the 
[mroxysm  and  up  to  the  full  re- establishment  of  conscious  activitj-. 

What  are  some  of  these  indications  of  discharges  in  sensory  realraa? 
A  patient  at  the  West  Biding  Asylum  after  each  severe  attack  of  fits 
becomes  completely  blind,  and  gropes  about  on  hands  and  knees — 
epileptic  amaurosis  is,  however,  an  infrequent  effect  of  thia  disease. 

Another  epileptic  becomes  hemiantesthetic  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body  after  certain  convulsive  seizures;  and  this  amesthesia  is 
attended  with  a  corresponding  state  of  the  retinal  fields ;  there  is  left 
homonymous  hemianopsia,  associated  also  with  impairment  of  the 
other  special  senses  of  the  same  side.  Indications  of  discharges  in 
sensory  realms  are  aflbrded  during  thia  stage  of  re-en ergiaing,  by  the 
champing  movements  of  the  jawa,  with  corresponding  movements  of 
the  tongue,  probably  indicative,  as  has  been  stated  by  Ferrier,  of  dis- 
charges from  the  centre  for  taste,  the  movements  being  thus  reflexly 
induced.  The  rubbing  of  the  hands  together — the  attention  of  the 
patient  evidently  being  attracted  thereto — probably  means  that  morbid 
sensations  are  referred  to  those  parts.  A  very  frequent  action  amongst 
such  patients  is  the  rubbing  of  tlie  open  hand  upon  the  knees,  or  the 
slapping  of  their  thighs  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  We  must,  however, 
be  careful  to  avoid  arriving  prematurely  at  a  decision,  that  this  is  due 
to  discharges  in  sensory  realms,  initiating  the  movement ;  it  certainly 
may  be  due  to  a  more  complex  mental  state.  Thus  one  intelligent 
patient  explained  this  action,  of  which  he  seemed  conscious,  by  saying, 
that  be  did  it  because  he  thought  he  could  "bring  himself  by  this 
means  more  rapidly  oui  of  the  fit."  Discharges  from  the  substrata  of 
visual  senaori-motor  areas  of  the  cortex  will  often  be  indicated  in 
fantastic  movements  of  the  hands,  as  though  the  patient  were  dis- 
entangling imaginary  skeina  of  thread  in  the  air.  Other  subjects, 
and  these  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  appear  to  be  following 
imaginary  objects  on  the  floor,  or  peer  in  some  one  direction;  or  again 
scrutinise  with  incessant  vigilance  the  floor  and  furniture  around 
them,  as  though  searching  for  some  lost  object.  With  all  this  thera 
may  be  considerable  motor  automatism ;  the  subject  may  climb  upon 
tables  or  the  window-sills  still  searching  apparently  for  some  object; 
or  he  may  remove  his  coat,  turn  out  the  contents  of  his  pocket,  &c. 
One  of  ottr  patients  invariably  alter  his  fit  empties  his  pockets  on  the 
•ioe.  dL,  p.  270. 
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table,  secures  his  pipe,  and  placing  it  (although  empty)  in  his  mouth, 
marches  to  and  fro  with  a  self-satisfied  look  and  contented  mien. 

All  cases  of  epileptic  insanity  should  be  rigidly  studied  with  a  view 
to  (1)  eliciting  the  condition  of  mind  immediately  preceding  an  attack  ; 
(2)  the  essential  features  of  the  epileptic  seizures ;  (3)  the  subsequent 
period  of  reinstatement  of  consciousness ;  (4)  and  lastly,  the  mental 
state  prevailing  in  the  period  intervening  between  the  "  fits."  We, 
therefore,  divide  our  remarks  under  the  headings  of — Firstly,  the 
])reparoxysmal  stage;  secondly,  a  premonitory  stage  (often  absent); 
thirdly,  the  paroxysmal  stage;  fourthly,  a  post-paroxysmal  stage; 
fifthly,  the  interparoxysmal  period. 

1.  The  Preparoxysmal  Stage. — The  epileptic  insane  are  especially 
prone  to  exhibit  indications  of  an  approaching  seizure ;   nor  is  this 
surprising,  when  we  recall  how  slight  departures  from  the  normal 
state  of  healthy  cerebral  nutrition,  betray  themselves  in  all  our  sub- 
jective feelings  and  moods.      The  gi'ave  nutritional  anomalies  upon 
which  an  explosive  neurosis  depends,  might  well  be  expected  to  declare 
its  advent  thus — subject,  of  course,  to  the  special  site  of  nutritional 
derangement.      A  change  in  character  is  thus  frequently  recognised 
during  a  period  of  hours  or  even  days  antecedent  to  a  seizure.     An 
able  and  intelligent  attendant  will  so  study  his  cases,  that  he  at  once 
detects  the  little  minor  changes  in  the  patient's  disposition,  indulges 
his  whims,  endeavours  to  sooth  his  morbid  irritability,  and  especially 
guards  the  subject  at  this  period  from  unnecessary  annoyances.     Thus, 
we  frequently  hear  excuse  made  for  some  patient's  lapses  of  temper, 
or  unseemly  behaviour,  "Oh,  he's  just  going  to  have  his  fits,  sir,  he 
will  tlien  be  all  right.''     In  asylum  life,  amongst  the  intelligent  class 
of  nurses,  the  fact  is  universally  recognised  that  a  premonitory  stage 
of  great  irritability  is  often  seen,  and  the  effect  of  a  convulsive  attack 
will  be  to  clear  up  the  mental  atmosphere. 

The  mental  disturbance  thus  preceding  the  epileptic  paroxysm  pre- 
sents very  variable  features — (1)  melancholic  gloom  and  despondency 
may  prevail ;  (2)  hypochondriacal  i)erversions,  which  may  have  been 
persistent  during  thejpatient's  interparoxysmal  stage,  may  now  become 
exaggerated  and  intensified  ;  (3)  restless,  objectless  wandering  may 
indicate  the  uneasy  discontented  mind  ;  and  the  subject  may  complain 
of  this  unrest,  of  being  unable  to  follow  his  usual  occupation,  incapable 
of  keeping  liis  mind  upon  any  subject  long  together ;  he  cannot  read  ; 
his  sleep  fails  him  ;  he  becomes  indifferent  to  his  meals  arid  inattentive 
to  his  wants  generally ;  (4)  a  vague  dread  of  impending  evil  is  occa- 
sionally expressed  ;  but  this  is  more  frequent  as  a  genuine  aura — a 
psychical  state,  the  immediate  accompaniment  of  the  commencing- 
epileptic    discharge;  [^(5)  joyous    elation    may    precede   an   attack,  a 
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general  state  of  optimism  be  preaeat,  often  aasooiated,  however,  with 
•renas  egoistical  sentiments;  (6)  confiisiim  of  ideas,  dimiiiiBbed  vigour 
(if  Attention  and  memory  are  also  peculiar  to  this  stage ;  this  is 
the  first  symptom,  for  instance,  betrayed  by  an  epileptic  compositor 
employed  at  this  aayUim  ;  with  him  there  is  also  at  this  time  a  notable 
degree  of  irritability  and  irrepressible  garrulity ;  (7)  delusions  of 
HiiBpicion  are  a.  prominent  feature  before  epileptic  seieures  in  c«rtain  of 
the  insane,  and  may  form  the  incitonta  to  acta  of  dangerous  or 
homicidal  violence. 

An  iiiiunte  of  the  West  Riiling  Aayluni  almosl  invarinbly  betrays  to  his 
attendant  tliis  state  uf  mind ;  ho  Btalka  Dp  and  down  the  wards,  uasuinvs  a  deliaiit 
attitade  and  bearing  to  all  aroimd,  keeps  a  vigiluit  eye  upon  eacb  piuscr-by ;  and 
ocouionolly  beckoning  the  nttendant.  reveals  to  him  privately  the  eiiateace  of  on 
imagimiry  coiiapinu.'y  to  poison  him.  This  patient  wholly  ignores  the  fact  that  he 
haafita— "Oh,  they  say  I  take  fits,  you  know"  (with  oninurednlons  amilo),  "but, 
I  know  what  hUb  me ; "  and  then  with  a  myiterious  air—"  What  they  put  in  my 
food  and  medicine  explains  evetytliing."  Ac  times  he  openly  accuses  the  doctors 
of  drugging  his  food  and  drink,  and  abmyii  in  tlit  itage  prtcfding  coavitUion.  In 
thia  prepsroxyaiDal  stage,  depression  always  prevails ;  the  convulaiTe  leituro 
nccara,  and  as  the  attoadant  emphatiually  and  truthfully  Hserts — "  be  is  then  a 
new  moD."  This  patient  also  belicvei  be  can  ward  off  the  effects  of  the  poisoii  by 
drinking  his  own  urine,  which  he  has  been  dete<:l«d  doing  on  more  than  one 
occanioB,  and  with  this  avowed  object  in  view. 

2.  Premonitory  Stage.— This  is  not  truly  a  stage,  but  the  fii'st 
period  of  the  paroxysm  itself;  yet  it  ia  convenient  to  consider  it 
separately  tu  accordance  with  the  old  notion  of  the  phenomena,  the 
Bo-cnlled  warnings  or  aur3>  In  fact,  the  phenomena  embraced  by  this 
period,  the  epileptic  aura,  are  but  the  subjective  aspects  of  the  nervous 
discbarges  in  cortical  centre.^,  the  initiatory  symptoms  preceding  that 
loss  of  consciousness  which  leaves  the  remainder  of  the  convulsive 
paroxysm  minus  a  positive  mental  counterpart.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  all  these  excessive  discharges  along  highly 
specialised  sensori-motor  mechanisms  tlie  subjective  phases  are  of  but 
tmnsient  duration,  only  during  the  earliest  period  of  the  attack ;  thi.i 
objective  are  obtrusively  present,  but  from  the  early  failure  of  cou' 
sciousness  have  no  mental  correlate.  Since,  however,  the  epileptic 
aura  constitutes  the  earliail  symptom  of  the  actual  dueharge,  when 
correlated  with  the  phvsical  accompaniments  of  the  attack,  it  facilitates 
our  comprehension  of  cerebral  activity,  and  the  parallel  series  oi 
psychical  manifestations.  To  the  student  of  psychology  it  is  of  intense 
intwest,  and  should  be  studied  with  the  greatest  cai-e. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  since  any  of  the  regions  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
(which  are  the  anatomical  substrata  for  all  forms  of  conscious  activity) 
may  be  the  site  whence  an    epileptic  discharge  originates,    bo  the 
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phenomena  of  an  aura  may  be  co-extensive  with  all  forms  of  seaEation 
whatsoever,  and  may  even  be  constituted  by  more  elaborate  forms  of 
psychical  activity.  The  sensation  constituting  an  aura  is,  therefore, 
referred  to  any  portion  of  the  environment,  including  in  the  latter  term 
the  body  and  its  organs  generally.  We  thus  may  get  aura  of— { 1)  the 
special  senses;  (2)  of  the  visceral  or  organic  sensations;  and  (3) 
intellectual  or  psychical  aurie.  A  few  remarks  on  these  sensations  will 
render  the  subject  clearer  ; — 

(a.)  Speelal-Sense  Aurse. — It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  five 
special  senses — taste,  smell,  touch,  hearing,  and  sight,  we  have  an 
ascending  scale  of  sensations  entering  more  and  more  intimately  into 
connection  with  our  intellectual  life.  Taste  and  smell  have  the 
least  intellectual  element,  and  are  specially  characterised  by  their 
slight  recoverability  in  idea,  i.e.,  in  persistence  or  capability  of  being 
recalled  in  the  absence  of  the  object;  although  both  are  capable  of 
much  improve^bility  by  education  (Bain).  On  the  other  hand,  tOUCh 
is  a  much  more  intellectual  sense,  highly  discriminative  as  to  locality, 
and  capable,  in  conjunction  with  other  senses  (and  especially  the 
muscular  sense),  of  giving  us  ideas  of  the  form,  dimensions,  and  position 
of  objects  in  general;  its  essential  intellectual  factor  is  dependent  on 
the  conjoint  agency  of  the  muscular  sense  (Bain).  Hearing  and 
Sigltit  attain  the  maximum  as  regards  intellectuality;  are  highly 
co-operative ;  exquisitely  discriminative  in  their  powers ;  highly 
persistent  and  recoverable ;  as  well  as  capable  of  almost  unlimited 
education.  Sigftlt  is,  of  all  the  senses,  pre-eminently  characterised  by 
the  faculty  of  objectiinsing,  and  in  fact  enters  much  the  most  largely 
as  an  ingredient  into  the  constitution  of  object-consciouBneas.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  the  further  end  of  the  scale,  the  sense  of  taste  and 
of  smell  (and  still  more  notably  the  sensations  of  organic  life)  are 
cbaracteriBed  by  their  inherent  subjectivity,  or  the  greater  difficulty 
experienced  by  us  in  discriminating  between  subject  and  object.  The 
drift  of  these  remarks  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  the  student  when  he 
considers  that  the  least  discriminating  and  most  subjective  of  these 
series  of  sensations  (the  organic  or  visceral,  and  tast«  and  smell)  have 
least  connection  with  the  intellectual  operations  of  the  mind  ;  the 
most  discriminating  and  most  objectivising  (the  high  or  special  senses) 
have  intimate  connection  with  the  intellectual  operations,  and  that, 
therefore,  aune,  consisting  of  the  former  sensations,  must  be  referred  to 
the  implication  of  the  substrata  of  the  crude  sensations  of  organic  life, 
and  the  emotions — those  of  the  latter — to  the  substrata  of  the  highest 
activities  of  the  mind,  although  they  also  enter  into  the  emotional  life 
of  the  being. 

Organic   Senaationt,  —  The   innumerable   impressions  which   mnat 
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arise  momentarily  and  co-instantaneously  throughout  the  organism 
during  the  healthy  activity  of  all  its  tissues,  its  muscles,  bony  frame- 
work, viscera,  and  vascular  apparatus  form  in  their  aggregate  what  are 
termed  the  sensations  of  organic  life.  Many  of  these,  such  as  the 
visceral  and  vascular,  have  phases  of  "  unfelt "  sensations,  or,  at  least, 
sensations  not  discriminated  from  the  vast  mass  of  sensations  created 
by  the  functional  activity  of  the  body  at  large,  with  periods  of  emphatic 
expression — c.^.,  hunger  and  thirst.  The  "  unfelt "  sensations,  however, 
rise  into  prominence  in  morbid  states  of  the  system,  and  we  then  get 
those  intensified  organic  sensations,  which  cause  much  discomfort  and 
contrast  with  the  normal  massive  feeling  of  hien-Hre,  In  the  epileptic, 
likewise,  we  get  such  sensations  aroused  in  the  organic  aune ;  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  massive  and  all-pervading  character  of  the 
sensation.  We  may  take  Professor  Bain's  classification  •  as  embracing 
these  sensations  of  organic  life,  which  are  thus  liable  to  derange- 
ment : — 

Sensations  arlsino  from 

(1)  Muscles.  (4)  Organs  of  circulation. 

(2)  Bones  and  ligaments.  (5)         „         respiration. 

(3)  Nerves  and  nerve  centres.  (6)         „        digestion. 

To  which  we  may  add  those  of  the  urino-genitory  apparatus. 

Visual  Aurce, — These  occasionally  precede  the  seizure  in  epileptic 
insanity,  but,  as  pointed  out  years  since  by  Sir  Crichton-Browne, 
aurse  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst  this  class  of  epileptics.! 
When  they  do  occur,  the  visual  aurse  consist  usually  of  crude  sensa- 
tions, balls  of  fire,  coloured  light,  glittering  sparks,  &c.;  thus  G,M.  sees 
a  number  of  sparkling  stars  before  his  eyes,  all  around  "  looks  dim ; " 
and  if  he  holds  a  book  in  his  hand,  ere  it  falls  '^  the  letters  all  run  into 
one  another."  W.B,  has  a  warning  described  as  a  doubling  of  objects 
around  him,  as  if  by  "cross  sight/'  meaning  that  he  supposed  it 
was  due  to  a  transient  squint.  Bed  and  blue  are  the  colours  more 
frequently  seen  in  these  visual  aune  {Goicers), 

Auditory  Warnings. — These  are  less  frequent  than  the  visual ;  but  are 
oocasionally  met  with  in  elaborate  form,  as  in  the  case  of  E,  (7.  Dr. 
Boss  speaks  of  hissing,  singing,  or  explosive  noises ;  of  a  noise  in  the 
ears,  followed  by  vocal  utterances,  in  some  cases  of  ordinary  epilepsy  % 
(p.  919).  Dr.  Gowers  speaks  of  a  crash,  a  whizz,  a  hiss,  or  whistle;  or 
on  the  other  hand,  a  loss  of  hearing,  strange  stillness  preceding  the  loss 
of  consciousness.     These  are  rarely  recognised  in  asylum  epileptics. 

*  The  Senses  ami  Intellect,  Alexander  Bain — ''  Sensations  of  Organic  Life.** 

*  ~"  '*  Biding  Asylum  Medical  Reports,  voL  iii.,  p.  160. 

by  Dr.  Hughlings- Jackson,  p.  303. 
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Consciousness,  as  a  rule  (p.  684),  ia  in  them  too  early  lost  for  Umm 
phenomena  to  occur. 

GuslatoTi/  and  Olfactory  Aura. — These  are  the  least  frequent  form  of 
aune  met  with  in  epileptic  insanity.  In  the  patient  J.  V.  the  con- 
vnlaiTe  seizures  were  invariably  preceded  hy  such  ati'ectiona  of  the 
sense  of  taste  as  wonld  justify  us  in  regarding  them  as  gustatory 
aune.  The  intimate  connection  between  the  sense  of  taste  a&d  that  of 
smell  renders  the  differentiation  between  hallucinations  of  these  senses 
dubious,  and  at  times  impracticable.  We  must  carefully  exclude  the 
instances  of  perverted  sensibility  which  so  frequently  engender  sense 
illusions  in  the  epileptic  subject,  giving  rise  to  delusions  of  being  fed 
upon  human  flesh,  or  similar  revolting  notions, 

Vaao-ilotor  Atira^. — This  form  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  patient 
whose  fits  are  always  preceded  by  unilateral  vaso-motor  disturbance — 
marked  mottling  uf  the  skin  uf  the  palm,  associated  with  morbid  sensa- 
tions ;  the  patient  invariably  opens  the  hand  and  inspects  it  critically, 
turning  it  over  and  over  again,  and  feeling  the  skin  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other  haml.  Consciousness  is  then  lost,  and  the  arm  so  affected 
becomes  convulsed. 

{b.)  Visceral  or  Org'aniC  Aurse. — These  are  the  more  prevalent 
sensations  recognised  in  epilepsy,  as  stated  by  Sir  Crichton-Browna* 
The  feeling  is  one  of  weight  at  the  epigastrium,  or  a  fulness  or  disten- 
tion of  this  region.  This  feeling  often  rises  to  the  throat,  causing  a 
sense  of  great  discomfort— tie  patient  beginning  to  pull  at  his  collar  or 
necktie  bs  if  to  loosen  it.  Occasionally,  the  sensation  creeps  up  to  the 
bead,  becoming,  as  one  patient  described  it  to  me,  "  an  expansion  nr 
swelling  of  the  head — an  opening  and  a  shutting."  Again,  the  epi- 
gastric sensation  may  be  one  of  actual  pain,  which  remains  until 
consciousness  is  lost.  Another  very  frequent  symptom  of  the  onset 
is  that  of  a  sinking  or  of  actual  pain  in  the  prsecordia,  or  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  A  feeling,  identical  with  the  globus  hyttericui, 
is  also  very  frequently  obser\-ed  in  epileptic  insanity  (flowers).  All 
those  auriB,  it  will  be  noted,  are  referrible  to  a  centric  disturbance  of 
the  vagus  and  spinal  accessory. 

3.  The  Epileptic  Paroxysm.— This  paroxysm  may  be  charac- 
terised by  the  predominance  of  the  mental  or  motorial  implication — 
that  is,  we  may  have  transient,  though  complete,  loss  of  consciousness, 
with  little  or  no  spism ;  or  the  general  convulsions  may  be  the  pro- 
minent feature,  accompanied  by  early  or  later  loss  of  consciousness ; 
and  since  every  shade  of  interblending  of  such  phenomena  may  occur 
in  different  subjects,  so  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two  extreme  limits.     Classically,  and  for  coavenience  of 
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description,  we  recognise  the  two  forms,  called  respectively  le  grand. 

mal  and  le  petit  mal. 

(a.)  Grand  Hal. — An  aura  may  or  may  not  precede,  and  the 
patient,  if  standing,  may,  without  any  warning,  stagger  to  a  seat,  or 
fall  suddenly  down  on  the  &ce  or  back,  often  seriously  injuring  him- 
self. There  may  be  the  "  epileptic  cry,"  which  is  very  frequent 
amongst  the  epileptic  insana  It  may  consist  in  a  subdued  plaintive 
wail,  or  a  loud,  wild  scream,  or  a  succession  of  piercing  shrieks,  as 
though  the  subject  were  actuated  by  terror;  at  times  it  is  a  mere  hoarse 
gurgling  in  the  throat,  or  a  loud,  prolonged  groan ;  all  probably  due 
to  the  sudden  forcible  expulsion  of  air  through  a  constricted  glottis 
during  the  tonic  spasms.  The  face  is  now  deadly  pale,  the  pupils 
dilate  widely,  and  consciousness  is  completely  lost.  The  convulsions 
beginning  by  tonic  spasm,  usually  cause  conjugate  deviation  of  the 
head  and  eyes  to  one  side,  to  which  the  body  tends  to  roll;  the 
spasm  is  usually  more  marked  on  one  side  of  the  body  than  the  other ; 
the  chest  is  fixed,  and  respiration  being  arrested,  the  face  becomes 
now  injected  and  livid — the  tongue,  congested  and  swollen,  is  often 
forcibly  protruded  from  between  the  teeth,  the  veins  of  the  neck  are 
swollen  and  rigid,  and  intense  cyanosis  prevails.  The  position  of  body 
and  limbs  will  vary  much  in  each  individual  case,  depending  upon  the 
origin  of  the  centric  discharge,  its  strength  and  spread  to  collateral 
parts.  Flexion  and  extension  may  be  combined  in  different  limbs — or 
flexion  prevail  throughout — the  body  being  drawn  up  into  a  state  of 
emprosthotonos.  In  the  latter  case  the  patient,  if  sitting  or  standing, 
almost  invariably  fiedls  forwards ;  at  other  times  the  head  is  strongly 
drawn  backwards,  or  backwards  and  to  one  side,  so  that  the  subject  is 
twisted  round  in  his  chair  as  if  looking  over  his  shoulder.  The  tonic 
spasm  now  gives  way  very  gradually  to  clonic  convulsions — froth 
foams  from  the  mouth,  often  tinged  with  blood,  the  tongue  having  been 
caught  between  the  teeth  and  bitten  by  closure  of  the  jaw ;  the  fine 
vibratory  character  of  the  movement  becomes  coarser  and  broken  up 
into  rapid  rhythmic  movements,  which  eventually  are  large,  inter- 
rupted, and  cease  entirely  after  a  few  irregular  shock-like  jerks  of  the 
limbs.  The  clonic  spasms  last  from  half  a  minute  to  two  minutes,  and 
after  this  cessation  the  patient  lies  stupefied  and  breathing  stertorously. 
This,  the  third  period  of  the  fit,  is  very  variable  in  duration,  lasting 
from  a  few  minutes  to  as  many  hours.  There  is  a  gradual  return  of 
normal  breathing;  sensibility  and  motor  power  are  regained,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  heaviness  and  a  dazed  feeling,  the  previous 
condition  of  the  patient  may  appear  perfectly  re-established. 

(b.)  Petit  Mal* — In  these  attacks  there  may  be  nothing  observed 
beyond  momentary  loss  of  consciousness  and  pallor  of  £a<:e.      The 
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patient  may  be  sitting  or  standing  during  the  attack  ; 
He  nifty  drop  what  he  holds  in  his  hands,  or  be  suddenly  arrested  & 
movement,  but  may  instantly  recover  himself,  and  act  a 
unusual  had  occurred.  Esquirol  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  equeatrii 
who  had  frequent  attacks  of  petit  mal  when  on  horseback,  yet  n 
fell  off.  There  was  momentary  arrest  in  her  conversation,  the  b 
dropped  from  her  hand,  but,  in  a  few  seconds,  she  had  recovered  and 
finished  the  sentence  interrupted  by  the  attack.  Very  often  the  face, 
subsequent  to  pallor,  becomes  flushed  (Gotoerg).  In  these  slight  seizures 
there  may  be  slight  facial  spasm — the  expression  is  m omentarily  Jixadj^ 
or  a  spasm  of  the  hand  may  occur,  or  a  more  noticeable  {but  limite 
convulsion  of  very  transient  duration. 

One  of  the  premonitory  aurte,  before  noted,  with  some  vertigo  and 
reeling,  may  constitute  such  an  attack.     A  patient  may  be  subject  to 
such  attacks  for  years  without  a  single  seizure  of  grand  Ttial  occurring, 
01'  these  two  forms  of  epilepsy  may  occur  indifferently, 
now  another,  in  the  same  subject — or  attacks  oi  grand  mal  interspera 
with  the  minor  attack,   may  gradually  predominate  and  eventui 
wholly  replace  the  petit  mal.     Thus  one  of  our  patients  at  the  WaJ 
Riding  Asylum,  subject  to  such  seizures,  was,  while  sitting  up  in  h 
one  morning,  requested  to  write  his  reply  to  a  question  ;  he  wrote  i|| 
lengthy  answer,  interrupted  by  some  four  or  five  such  attacks.     The 
was  momentary  loss  of  consciousness — the  head  droopeti  slightly,  t 
pencil  slipped  through  his  fingers,  but  was  almost  instantly  regainei 
and  the  sentence  was  continued  without  any  apparent  disconnection  4 
words  or  displacement  of  letters  ;  the  interruption  was  so  slight  t 
if  he  had  not  been  closely  watched,  the  condition  might  readily  fa 
been  overlooked.     In  the  case  of  this  patient,  a  letter  might  have  b 
easily  written  by  him  showing  no  confusion  of  ideas,  and  consistent ^j 
all  respects,  during  a  frequent  repetition  of  such  slight  seizures  a 
above;  and,  in  a  medico-legal  sense,  this  is  of  the  utmost  importnat 
to  recognise.     At  the  same  time,  these  slight  attacks  of  epilepsy  4 
well  known  to  issue  in  the  most  rapid  impairment  of  intellect — a  fi 
recognised  long  since  by  Esquirol.     This  is  because  the  disease  t 
the  "  very  highest  nervous  arrangements  in  the  whole  n 
and  of  those  which  have  the  greatest  integration,  that  is  to  say,  of  tj 
substrata  of  consciousness  "  {/lug/ilingg-Jaekson).* 

4.  Post-paroxysmal  Period. — It  is  during  this  poat-paroxysi 
period  that  much  valuable  information  may  be  gleane<l,  i 
automatism  then  ilisplaye<l  is  in  many  cases  prolonged,  and  affords  V 
the  opportunity  of  careful  study.     Epileptic  mania  of  transient  dura- 
tion is  a  most  common  result  of  the  paroxysm,  but  it  is  b 
*  Loe.  clL,  p.  304. 
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ftlways  of  so  fleeting  a  nnture.  Cases  occur  where  the  tnaniacaL 
excitement  extends  over  many  days  without  ony  further  epileptic 
seizures  intervening.  It  apparently  bears  no  direct  relationship  to 
the  severity  of  the  attack,  or  to  the  number  of  epileptic  seizures ;  it 
aia,y  follow  slight  seizures  (petit  maQ,  just  as  it  may  be  the  sequel  to 
the  major  convulsive  attacks  (grand  mai),  and  a  iingla  "fit,"  cOBvulsivs 
or  noo-convulsive,  may  leave  the  patient  in  this  maniacal  condition  just 
as  frequently  as  a  succession  of  such  attacks.  This  want  of  connection 
between  the  epileptic  paroxysm  and  the  occurrence  of  a  maniacal 
outburst  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real.  We  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  feet  that  the  slightest  seizures  are  just  the  very  cases  where 
consciousness  is  prone  to  be  most  impaired  or  involved,  and  where  a 
seizure  is  most  likely  to  be  wholly  overlooked  by  the  friends  or  even 
the  patient  himself;  and  thus  it  happens  that  a  paralysis  of  the  central 
hierarchy  of  the  nervous  system  may  so  withdraw  control  over  lower 
centres  as  to  issue  In  wild  excitement^  although  the  epileptic  seizure 
was  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  appreciable  to  the  onlooker. 
In  like  manner  the  major  discharge,  i/  it  starts  {as  in  cases  of  insanity 
it  most  frequently  does),  from  the  highest  cortical  centres,  may  also 
leave  these  par^  bo  paralysed  as  to  result  in  a  postepileptic  mania. 
One  single  attack  may  suffice  for  this  issue  ;  all  depends  upon  the  site 
of  the  disease  being  in  the  realms  constituting  the  cerebral  suhstrata. 
of  consciousness,  and  hence  the  vital  importance  of  noting  whether  in 
our  cases  consciousness  is  lost  eotapleteli/  or  only  jiarlialtj/,  and  whether 
earlt/  or  later  in  the  course  iif  the  paroxysm. 

The  attack  of  epileptic  mania  is  usually  highly  chai-acteristic  in  all 
extreme  cases.  The  excitement  is  most  acute,  atteniled  by  almost 
ungovernable  violence  and  frenzied  fury — no  maniacs  show  such  blind, 
uncalculating  fury  as  the  epileptic.  On  this  account  he  is  one  of  tho 
most  dangerous  subjects  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  asylums,  for  the 
attacks  often  occur  with  slight,  if  any,  warning,  the  signal  first  given 
being  often  an  attack  of  brutal  and  impulsive  violence.  The  aspect  of 
the  patient  fully  accords  with  the  impulsive  conduct;  he  is  usuaUy 
pale,  ghastly,  the  eyes  staring  vacantly,  and  the  face  espressionless  or 
betraying  wild  and  passionate  emotions.  There  is  much  incoherence, 
yet  often  the  patient  utters  not  a  word,  but  struggles  wildly,  rushes 
madly  at  his  attendants,  and  appears  wholly  ohlivious  to  existing 
conditions  around.  At  these  moments  he  is  in  peril  to  himself  and 
others;  and  suicidal  and  homicidal  acts  are  not  seldom  accomplished 
under  such  circumstances.  Occasionally  some  leading  idea,  usually  a 
delusional  notion  of  persecution,  is  expressed  by  the  subject  of  this 
mania.  It  was  before  stated  that  a  delusional  state  frequently  pre- 
cedes the  attack,  becoming  very  apparent  during  the  few  last  hours  of 
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the  pre-paroxysmal  stage.     la  the  state  of  epileptic  mauia  sncJi 
aional  perversions  are  very  likely  to  reappear,  and  to  prompt 
subject  to  deeds  of  violence.     There  is   a  tendency  apparent 
epileptic  seizures  in  the  insane,  for  consciuuaness,  on  its  reinstati 
to  be  occupied  immediateiy  with  tlie  subject-matter  of  thought 
ceding  the  atta<:k,  which  means  no  more  than  that  certain  nei 
cun-ents  established  just  upon  the  onset  of  the  seizure  are  liable  to  be 
re-established  immediately   as   consciousness  is    regained ;  vhat  was 
most  -vivid  to  the  patient's  mind  before  the  "fit"  still  remains  moat 
vivid  when  the  attack  is  over.     Thus,  a  question  put  to  the  subj 
and  replied  to,  just  before  a  convulsive  seizure,  will  often  be  ropl 
to  again  immediately  at  the  first  look  of  recognitiim  on  regaining 
sciousness.     A  female  epileptic,  e.g.,  asked  her  name,  replied,  '•  I 
Annie  Thombury,"  immediately  fell  in  a  fit,  and,  on  regaining  normal 
consciousness,  looked  around  and  said  again,  "  I  ant  Annie  Thornburj. 
An  epileptic  lad,  asked  his  name  and  age,  replied,    "Sixteen  yi 
Samuel  Speight";  he  thereupon  turned  pale,  uttered  a  loud  cry,  ft 
the  left  side,  the  head  and  eyes  turned  to  the  left,  the  left  arm 
extended   and  convulsed ;   he  then   turned  over  upon  his  face, 
convulsively  moved  hia  left  hand  wide-spread,  as  though  scrubbi 
boards.     On  regaining  consciousness  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  hxiking 
straight  at  us,  said,  "Sixteen,  I  am  Samuel  Speight."     So  also 
case  of  j?.  C.  in  her  automatic  endeavour  to  pull  out  her  hair  (see  ] 
We  mention  these  cases  more  particularly  l>ecause  they  appear  to, 
often  to  afltird  a  clue  to  the  persistence  of  a  delusional  notion, 
being  present  in  the  pre-paroxysmal  stage,  may  rise  into  being  in 
post-paroxysmal  period  during  the  reductions  of  this  stage,  and 
in  immediate  action— suicidal  or  homicidal  attempts.      In  the  »1 
preceding  the  seizure,  they  may  have  little  influence  on  the  subji 
conduct— he  then  retains  at  least  his  normal  self-control ;  but  di 
the  automatic  stage  of  post-epileptic  mania  they  may  be  of  tei 
import. 

From  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
upon  this  feature,  that  leading  ideas,  delusional  or  otherwise,  prei 
ing  in  the  pre -paroxysmal  stage  are  likely  to  become  operative  in 
conditions  of  postepileptic  automatism.  Wild,  delirious  exciUiment 
after  JUg  is  more  frequent  amongst  women  than  men ;  they  lie  awake 
all  night,  chanting  aloud  a  .song  or  sacred  air,  batter  their  bedroom 
doors  with  tlieir  hands,  meet  one  with  defiant  glance,  ajid  are  utterly 
reckless  of  life  or  limb  if  interfered  with.  Fortuiuitely,  their  very 
reductions  in  consciousness  prevent  them  from  providing  against 
and  address  on  the  part  of  an  able  attendant,  so  that  they  are 
overpowered  and  managed  in  most  cases. 
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It  is  not,  however,  all  cases  of  epileptic  mania  which  exhibit 
these  wild  and  delusional  states.  Some  subjects  remain  incessantly 
garrulous,  and  ramble  in  an  incoherent  and  utterly  absurd  strain,  often 
peer  into  one's  face  with  a  scrutinising  look,  or  arrest  the  passer-by 
and  address  their  irrational  converse  to  him,  but  show  no  signs  of 
vindictiveness  or  passion.  Some  betray  their  excitement  by  incongru- 
ous and  unmeaning  gesticulation  and  grimace;  others  by  incessant 
pacing  up  and  down  their  rooms,  exhibiting  strange  and  fantastic 
mannerisms.  One  epileptic  female  in  this  stage  invariably  hastens 
down  the  corridor  of  her  ward  and  kisses  the  pictures  hanging  to  the 
walls;  another  is  found  kneeling  with  clasped  hands  before  the  busts 
and  pictures.  A  case  of  epileptic  imbecility  in  whom  the  fits  are  now 
very  infrequent,  even  twelve  months  or  more  elapsing  between  each 
observed  seizure,  has  a  single  attack  of  convulsions  one  night,  and 
suffers  from  epileptic  excitement  for  a  fortnight  subsequently.  She 
lies  in  bed  in  a  huddled  heap,  covering  her  head  with  the  bed-clothes, 
muttering  incoherently.  When  disturbed,  she  utters  an  unintelligible 
jargon,  interspersed  with  curses,  and,  showing  her  teeth  with  a  fierce, 
vindictive  look — half  snarl,  half  grin — plunges  beneath  the  bedding. 
In  some  cases,  but  rarely,  the  acute  maniacal  excitement  sets  in 
immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  the  comatose  stage.  This  was 
notably  the  case  with  E.  (7.,  in  whom  a  wild  struggle  usually  ensued 
after  the  convulsive  seizure,  homicidal  and  suicidal  promptings  being 
prominent  features.  In  the  case  of  a  compositor,  already  alluded  to, 
in  whom  garrulity  augured  an  epileptic  seizure,  excitement  has  followed 
for  a  period  of  some  eight  or  ten  days.  During  this  attack  of  epileptic 
mania  he  would  wander  aimlessly  to  and  fro,  or  perform  peculiar 
gyrations,  talking  incoherently  in  a  loud,  declamatory  maimer,  and 
indulging  in  a  rhyming  propensity  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 

Hysteroid  Attacks. — These  are  not  at  all  infrequent  accompani- 
ments of  the  epileptic  seizure  in  the  insane.  Of  these  attacks  Dr.  Gowers 
says — **  Instead  of  presenting  such  automatic  action,  some  patients 
pass,  as  already  mentioned,  into  a  state  of  violent  hysteroid  convul- 
sions. This  sequel  occurs  chiefly  at  the  age  at  which  hysteria  is  met 
with,  under  thirty-five.  It  is  most  common  in  young  women,  frequent 
in  boys  and  girls,  occasional  in  young  men.  Hence  it  is  evidently  the 
result,  not  merely  of  the  preceding  epileptic  fit,  but  also  of  the  presence 
of  the  cerebral  state  which  underlies  the  manifestations  of  hysteria."  * 

Case  of  E,  C. 
The  most  remarkable  case  we  have  met  with  occurred  at  the  West  Riding 
Asylum  some  fourteen  years  ago. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  woman  aged  twenty-eight,  and  single,  who  coniinned 

♦  Op,  cU,,  p.  692. 
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for  aixtaen  mantlis  under  our  obsen'ation,  and  who  for  the  firat  tirelve  month* 
was  subject  tn  epileptic  and  liyat«roi'l  aeizares,  whilat  during  the  latter  four 
mouths  aho  was  completely  free  from  fits,  and  wu  dischor^d  reeovcrod.  Her 
seizares  occurred  with  great  regularity  every  three  weeks,  and  lasteil  from  tliree 
to  lix  days — the  convulaive  seizures  oucurrtng  both  night  and  day.  The  symptums 
of  the  sevaral  stages  were  thus  distributed. 

Pre-paroxgimtU  Staijt. — For  some  daya  before  a  seizure,  reEtlesineas,  irrit«bility. 
a  pale  and  aaxiaas  look,  depreasiou  amountiDg  to  dcBpondenuy,  and  much  intomnia. 
were  noted.  Then  supervened  a  notable  peculiarity  of  maoner,  and  she  confessed 
lo  aural  halluoinationa,  viz.— a  voice  repeatedly  calling  out,  "Kill  them!  kill 
them!  kill  them!"  She  was  at  this  time  distinctly  suicidal  and  homicidal  in 
ber  impulses,  and  always  recognised  that  the  "tits"  were  peoding  wheo  Iho 
phenomenal  voice  occurred.  Occasionally,  without  a.  seizure,  she  now  became 
very  violent  and  destructive. 

Pretiuiailurij  Ptriud. — Restlossncas  more  argent,  the  "Toioe"  more  imperative. 
then  the  sensations  of  "a  clock  "  within  tbe  bead  "wound  up  tlj^bter  and  tighter." 
when  all  becomes  dark,  and  consciousnesa  is  Bbolislicd.  Asked  nfterwanis  to 
describe  the  "clock,"  she  dcHned  n  circular  sweep  about  finches  in  diameter, 
and  in  a  horizontal  plane  around  the  vertex  of  the  head  ;  and  adds  that  if  tier 
hair  wer«  cut  off  she  believes  it  would  obviate  the  tight  feeling  of  the  winding. 
{Her  lail  nalomatlc  ad  alter  an  actual  ieliare  in  that  of  pidi'mg  o»t  her  hair.) 
Associated  with  the  "voice,''  she  ocuosionally  hears  belts  riuging.  and  has  a 
feeling  of  prickling  pain  within  the  eyeballs.  She  never  refers  to  her  suicidal 
impulses  or  to  the  "  voice  "  which  prompts  ber  to  tlie  act  until  o/lfr  the 
liut,  she  often  refers  to  the  clock  as  it  begiiis,  crying  out,  "The  olirek," 
clock,"  and  then  becomes  unconacioui.* 

The  paroxiiiaa  was  invariably  notable  for  the  following  featvircs 

(ft.)  Deliberate  rise  of  temperature  and  quickeuod  pulse  during  the  qi 
an  hour  preceding  tlie  fit. 

(b.)  Peculiar  recurrence  of  convulsive  seizure  in  series  of  threes  or  sixe 

(c.)  Extraordinary  periodicity  of  both  diurnal  and  nootumnl  selznres. 

id.)  Post -epileptic  automatism  replaced  by  hysteroid  seixures  oocasionally 
by  wild  epileptic  mania  with  determined  suicidal  or  homicidal 

The  rise  of  temperature  usually  amounted  to  a  degree  above  normal,  occasionally 
higher;  the  pulse  often  rising  to  130  before  loss  of  cunsoiousness ;  it  was  also 
peculiar  in  the  fact  that  when  the  convuUion  was  arrested  by  chloral,  the  rlat  in 
fem/jeroHiire  ttitl  tool:  place,  and  became  even  more  marked  when  the  tit  w&s  thus 
suppressed.  The  attack  of  convulsions  presented  two  varieties — in  one,  com- 
mencing almost  simultaneously,  and  occurring  bilaterally  ;  in  the  other,  beginning 
on  the  right  aide  and  spreading  to  the  left,  "  Violent  twitching  of  right  angle  of 
mouth ;  the  head  drawn  slowly  to  the  right ;  right  arm  affected  by  clonic  spasm- 
then  the  left  arm  and  band  ;  eyeballs  drawn  upwards;  the  feet  raised  from  the 
lloor.  the  left  first,  then  the  right,  both  rigid  and  quivering.  Whole  fit  luted 
about  ten  seconds,  and  terminated  suddenly  with  complete  muscular  floccidity." 
Another  series  of  attacks  is  thus  described.  "  Twitching  of  both  eyes  and  angles 
of  mouth  ;  then  clonic  spasms  of  both  srma  and  legs,  a  preliminary  tonic  spasm 
horrlly  observed ;  next,  tonic  apasra  of  the  cheat  muscles  with  a  loud  scrsam ; 
univenal  clonic  spasms }  relaxation  of  muscles,  and  fit  over.     Three  or  six  mch 

*  This  case,  of  which  the  main  feature*  are  given  here,  has  been  pnbliahed  in 
detail  in  the  Weal  Siding  Atj/lum  Reparta,  roL  ri. 
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>Uacki  occur  in  succession,  the  lost  always  followed  by  closure  of  the  eyes,  which 
throughout  the  attack  hwl  been  kept  open. "  Then  after  three  or  four  minutes'  calm 
'Ac  hi/iCeroUi  altacl:  occurred  ;  the  eyes  opened  Buddeuly,  ataring  vacantly,  the  head 
vaa  drawn  rigidly  back,  tlie  body  urched  boi'kwarda  in  a  position  of  opistliutonos 
for  about  fifteen  to  thirty  spwiudB  ;  then  the  henU  was  thrown  violently  forwardB 
and  backwards  sex'eral  times,  and  a  severe  stmggle  eusued  in  which  she  hail  to  lie 
forcibly  reatrjuned  liy  several  nnrsea  to  prevent  her  rushing  to  the  window  or 
injuring  herself  or  others.  When  watchei!  (uoiinown  to  herself)  in  the  pailded 
room  at  night,  the  siune  attacks  occur,  and  in  the  succeeding  hysteroid  seLeure  lier 
lioJy  ha«  been  tossed  from  end  to  end  of  the  room  against  the  pmls  by  the  violence 
of  the  contortions  ;  lier  bedclotlies,  alao,  after  such  attacks,  were  invariably  turn 
to  shreds. 

The  epileptic  seizures  above  described  maintained  an  extraordinary  periodicity 
in  their  sequence ;  each  series  of  fits  atmosC  invariably  taking  place  at  alwut  the 
same  houra  throughout  both  day  and  night.  Several  features  of  the  case  would 
natniully  suggest  a  purely  hysterical  origin  for  anch  an  attack  (  but  that  the 
seizures  were  genuinely  epileptic  associated  with  sequent  hysteroid  aeizurea,  was 
conclusively  shown  by  associated  conditions  which  were  invariably  present ;  these 
were — (1)  initial  rise  of  temperature  and  pulse  ;  {2)  aura  of  the  "ctook  "  followed 
by  intense  pattor  of  face  ;  (3)  extreme  dilatation  and  inequality  of  pupils,  the  right 
always  the  larger ;  and  (4)  well-marked  nystagmus. 

The  number  of  epileptic  attacks  occnrriog  in  thui  subject  varied  from  80  to  120 
(both  day  and  night),  and  these  1>ecaine  somewhat  less  frequent  and  lesu  severe 
towardt  the  fourth  or  tifth  day  as  the  termination  of  the  attack  npproacheil.  The 
following  note  made  by  the  writer  at  the  time  illustrates  the  thermal  disturbance 
preceding  the  attack  :^"  Immediately  preceding  the  attack  a  rise  of  temperature 
uccntred  of  1°  to  liT  Falir.;  and  at  tbe  struggle  a  still  further  rise,  often  to  the 
extent  of  1°,  or  oven  more.  The  temperature  then  alowly  fell  again  to  98'6',  and 
on  one  occasion  as  low  as  QS'S",  except  when  two  fits  succeeded  each  other  quickly. 
On  the  occurrence  of  six  struggles,  the  total  elevation  of  temperature  recorded 
was  folly  2'2°,  slowly  falling  to  99-2  during  the  following  hour  and  a-bolf.  Tbe 
prtmoua  adininiaratian  of  ehloraX  inva'iabhj  arraled  the  rite  oeearring  before  llie 
Jil ;  but  at  the  Kcact  moment  alien  the  Jit  viai  eipecleil,  instead  of  a  convulsive 
seizure,  there  was  sudden  profound  sleep  and  a  rise  of  about  aii-tentha  of  a  degree." 
Another  peculiar  pheuooienon  was  noted  after  the  convulsive  seizures  had 
ceased  and  whilst  a  still  childish,  pettish  mood  prevailed,  with  distinct  alienation, 
the  temperature  taken  at  periods  coireapoiiding  (a  the  lime  of  htr  jile  was  founil 
from  six-tenths  to  I'S"  above  normal,  although  at  other  periods  of  the  same  day 
(not  corresponding  to  the  hour  of  a  Gt)  the  temperature  was  D8'4°.  "  Aa  tlieae 
periods  arrived  she  would  become  greatly  depressed,  often  starting  up  and  com- 
plaining to  the  nurse  of  her  tow  spirits."  At  these  times  (although  naturally  an 
intelligent,  bright,  and  cheerful  yoang  woman)  she  would  remain  for  days  aulise- 
qnent  to  the  attack,  childish  in  her  pursuits,  would  make  dolla'  clothing,  and 
fondle  a  doll  like  a  child  not  out  of  her  teens  ;  was  capriciaua  in  likes  and  di^likea, 
pettish  and  ill-humoured.  This  case  illustrates  in  a  forcible  manner  most  <if  the 
very  variable  features  of  epiUpsy.  The  premonitory  dcprcsiiion ;  the  tendency 
to  diatinct  mental  aberration ;  hallucinatory  phenomena ;  the  aura,  epileptic, 
hysteroid  and  cataleptic  states ;  impulsive  homicidal  and  suicidal  violence  :  and 
I  be  rcaulWat  mental  reductions  following  tbe  more  marked  post'Cpileptic 
stages. 
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Epileptic  Katatonia. — We  may  here  advert  to  cases  of  so-called 
katatonia — a  term  intended  by  Kahlbaum  to  include  those  multiple 
symptoms  of  stupor,  cataleptiform,  and  ecstatic  states,  with  phases  of 
dumbness  or  reiterative  speech — all  running  a  certain  cyclical  course ; 
and,  according  to  this  author,  coAstituting  in  their  ensemble  a  distinct 
morbid  entity,  as  characteristic  as  general  paralysis.  Such  symptoms 
are  not  infrequent  in  epileptic  insanity  ;  they  especially  prevail  in  the 
mental  alienation  of  puberty  and  adolescence,  in  the  puerperal  forms 
of  insanity,  and  are  closely  associated  with  the  vice  of  onanism.  The 
more  closely  we  study  these  cases  of  katatonia  described  by  Kahlbaum 
and  other  writers,  the  more  convinced  are  we  that  we  are  dealing, 
not  with  any  distinct  pathological  entity,  but  with  some  of  the  multiple 
phases  of  hysteria.  Melancholia  attonita  closely  approximates  to  the 
states  to  which  we  now  allude. 

Status  EpileptiCUS. — The  very  extraordinary  periodicity  of  the 
attacks  narrated  in  the  last  case  is,  of  course,  exceptional ;  yet  a  well- 
marked  tendency  to  the  periodic  return  of  epileptic  seizures  has  long 
been  recognised,  and  especially  emphasised  by  Reynolds — "A  large 
number  of  epileptics  have  their  seizures  every  day,  every  two  weeks, 
three  weeks,  and  four  weeks,  while  only  a  much  smaller  number  suffer 
at  such  irregular  intervals  as  cannot  be  thus  expressed."  This  opinion 
can  be  endorsed  by  all  who  have  had  acquaintance  with  epileptic 
insanity,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  subjects  exhibit  a 
iiotiible  degree  of  such  periodicity.  A  periodic  recurrence  is  more 
frequent  in  the  female  tlum  the  male ;  but,  this  is  attributable  to  the 
associated  menstrual  derangements  so  often  connected  with  the 
epileptic  convulsion.  The  number  of  seizures  varies  greatly  in  some 
individuals  :  an  enormous  number  have  been  recorded  within  short 
periods  of  time ;  thus  a  patient  at  the  West  Riding  Asylum  had 
1,849  convulsive;  attacks  recorded  in  a  period  of  fifteen  days;  and 
Delasiauve  mentions  an  epileptic  who  had  2,500  attacks  in  one 
month.*  In  general  a  patient  has  one,  two,  or  three  attacks  during 
the  day  or  night,  recovering  full  consciousness  between  each  seizure, 
possibly  passing  many  days  before  a  recurrence. 

But  if  the  attacks  succ(;ed  each  other  rapidly,  and  consciousness  be 
not  restored  between  the  convulsive  seizures,  if  fit  succeed  fit  at 
int(^rvals  of  a  few  minutes  only,  the  patient  remaining  comatose,  we 
have  developed  what  has  been  termed  the  epileptic  StatUS,  ii 
condition  of  most  serious  import.  The  pulse  and  breathing  become 
quickened,  and,  as  Bourneville  first  indicated,  the  temperature  rises  to 
105"  or  107",  with  deepening  coma  and  stertor ;  the  patient  is  liable  to 
sink.     As  the  fatal   termination  approaches,  the  convulsions  become 

*  Quoted  by  Eoss,  op.  cit.^  p.  932. 
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more  frequent,  a  few  seconds  only  intervening  between  each  discharge, 
so  that  at  times  they  appear  almost  continuous,  a  fresh  discharge  being 
only  recognised  as  a  slight  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  convulsions. 
When  this  period  arrives,  however,  the  epileptic  discharge  becomes 
progressively  feebler,  and  the  fit  may  be  characterised  by  a  slight 
turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  one  side,  with  slight  clonic  movements 
of  the  limbs,  or  merely  convulsive  twitchings  of  one  side  of  the  mouth 
without  conjugate  deviation.  The  conjunctivaB  are,  of  course,  quite 
insensitive,  the  pupils  being  widely  dilated  and  fixed  to  the  strongest 
glare  of  light,  while  the  face  and  body  are  bedewed  with  a  cold  sweat. 
Often  the  temperature  exhibits  unilateral  dcvLations,  being  highest,  by 
a  degree  or  more,  on  the  side  first  (or  most)  convulsed.  If  the  patient 
recover,  the  fall  of  temperature  is  most  rapid  on  this  side  until  a 
balance  is  established ;  and  subsequently,  an  equable  and  continuous 
decline  of  temperature  proceeds  on  both  sides.  Many  epileptics  are 
subject  to  these  occasional  outbursts  of  convulsions  passing  into  the 
status  ;  these  cases  an  observant  medical  officer  soon  learns  to  recognise, 
and  experience  teaches  him  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  for  pro- 
longed periods  upon  bromide  treatment  In  the  section  on  treatment 
of  epilepsy  we  shall  deal  with  this  serious  condition  in  detail ;  suffice 
it  here  to  remark,  that  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  must  at  once  be 
adopted  if  we  wish  to  save  our  patient's  life.  The  mortality  from  the 
status  epilepticus  is  said  to  be  due  to  (a.)  collapse,  and  (6.)  meningitis, 
the  fits  ceasing,  the  patient  becoming  delirious,  developing  bed-sores, 
itc.  We  cannot  say  that  this  latter  termination  has  been  seen  by  us ; 
the  mode  of  death  has  always  been,  according  to  our  experience  in 
asylum  practice,  exhaustion  with  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lung. 

Epileptic  automatism,  of  a  most  elaborate  kind,  is  a  prominent 
and  often  perilous  fe/iture  in  some  epileptics  after  their  fits ;  its  interest 
as  a  medico-legal  question  is  great.  Thus  we  constantly  observe 
patients  at  this  stage  perform  not  only  the  most  incongruous  acts,  but 
carry  out  what  would  seem  to  be  complicated  purposive  acts,  to  which 
they  are  entirely  oblivious  on  return  to  normal  consciousness.  They 
will  pick  the  pockets  of  fellow-patients ;  purloin  articles  in  the  most 
deliberate  fashion ;  conceal  weapons,  such  as  knives,  <fec.,  in  their 
pockets  or  beneath  their  clothing ;  and  follow  out,  as  before  stated,  a 
series  of  actions  in  accordance  with  the  promptings  of  some  leading 
delusional  idea,  such  as  a  somnambulist  would  perform.  The  case  of 
W.  T.y  detailed  below,  illustrates  this  point  forcibly,  and  still  more  so 
the  case  following  it  (York  Assizes). 

Interparoxysmal  State. — We  come  now  to  the  mental  condition  of 
epileptics  in  general  at  the  periods  intervening  between  their  seizures, 
when  the  immediate  effects  of  the  attack  are  past,  and  prior  to  the 
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duturbAtLce  engendered  hy  the  approuch  of  a  fresh  series  of  fits.     In 

fact,  we  have  to  study  the  peculiur  characters  of  the  epileptic  neurosis. 
And  the  pennaoent  mental  reductions  which  become  established,  in 
consequence  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  nervous  centres  and  the 
ordered  function.     In  reviewing  a  large  number  of  the  epileptic 
of  an  asylum,  it  becomes  evident  Uiat  they  may  roughly  be  h 
in  four  classes. 

(a.)  A  smalt  section  is  comprised  by  those  who,  upon  the  subsidence 
of  the  seizures,  exhibit  a  perfectly  normal  state  of  mind ;  no  emotional 
or  intellectual  disturbance  can  be  traced  by  the  strictest  scrutiny,  and 
their  conduct  {consistent  in  every  respect)  enables  them  to  take  up  any 
employment  for  which  they  were  fitted,  and  carry  on  responsible 
functions  in  various  departments.  Why  are  they,  then,  inmates  of 
asylum!  Because  their  epileptic  seizures  are  preceded  or  followed 
such  transient  mental  aberration,  or  by  such  reductions  us  render  tl 
at  these  times  a  risk  to  themselves  and  others ;  or,  because  the  interrst 
between  their  attacks  is  so  short  and  exposes  theut  to  such  risks  in 
their  usual  avocations,  that  they  <lemand  continuous  supeTTision  and 
t^reatment.  Outside  an  asylum  this  class  is  a  large  one ;  comprising, 
as  it  does,  all  those  in  whom  the  nature  of  the  epileptic  seizure  is  such 
as  to  aS'ect  the  mental  faculties  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  even  in  the 
pre  paroxysmal  as  well  as  post-paroxysmal  stage.  It  is  a  well  recognised 
fact,  which  the  student  must  bear  carefully  in  raind,  that  certain  forms 
of  epilepsy  with  frequent  fits  may  last  for  many  years,  and  yet  the 
mental  faculties  remain,  in  the  int«rval  between  the  successive 
seizures,  perfectly  intact ;  nor  must  he  be  misled  by  any  such  notion 
{as  we  once  heard  expressed  in  a  court  of  justice),  that  because  a  man 
liiis  liad  jits  for  many  years  his  mind  must  noxssarily  have  mffwtd 
permaneiUli/ :  although,  of  course,  in  a  large  number  of 
presumption  is  in  favour  of  such  implication. 

{6.)  Then  there  are  those  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  the  afiectil 
sphere  of  the  raind  is  almost  exclusively  at  fault ;  where,  with  a  normal 
and  often  vigorous  intellect,  we  still  find,  as  a  permanent  rcsid' 
emotional  perversion,  which  maps  them   off  from  the  healthy  com- 
munity, and  which  reveals  itself  hy  certain  oddities,  eccentricities 
conduct  and  want  of  control ;  or,  by  an  abnormal  welling-up  of ! 
an  instability  of  emotions  highly  characteristic  of  the  class.     ' 
section,  also,  belong  many  who  might  be  called  moral  imbeciles. 

{c.)  Then  there  is  the  extensive  class  of  those  in  whom  the  tnaJR' 
feature  is  intellectual  perversion ;  in  whom  delusional  states  are  rib  j 
and  in  whom  the  passions  are  violent  and  uncontrolled  ;  a  class  which 
comprises  some  of  the  most  dangerous  elements  amidst  our  asylum. 
communities,  since  with  all  the  natural  impulsiveness  of  the  epileptic. 
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bh«  delnsioual  states  eageiidered  i-ender  thera,  at  all  times,  apart  from 
their  paroxystnal  seizures,  prone  to  acta  of  desperate  violence. 

(d.)  Lastly,  there  are  the  advanced  cases  of  epileptic  dementin,  in 
which  the  reductions  are  so  extreme,  tliat  the  higher  emotions  and 
moral  sense  are  well-nigh  extinct,  and  the  intellectual  operations 
correspondingly  enfeebled ;  and  in  whom  the  mental  life  of  the  indi- 
vidoal  consists  of  the  lower  animal  instincts  and  passions,  and  the 
impulses  towards  their  immediate  gratification.  None  of  the  insane 
arrive  at  a  more  degraded  level  than  the  epileptic  dement ;  none  of 
them  exhibit  more  repulsive  traits — -more  obnoxious  passions;  and  in 
none  does  the  physique  undergo  such  a  corresponding  degradation  in  type. 

Amongst  the  several  arbitrary  divisions  thus  enumerated,  there  are 
certain  mental  characteristics  conimon  to  the  whole  class  which  largely 
enter  into  what  we  mean  by  the  "  epileptic  neurosis."  Notably  pro- 
minent is  the  tendency  to  self-engrossment  which  may  pertain,  not 
only  to  the  boilily  sensations,  giving  rise  to  the  grosser  forms  of 
hypOChondri&siSi  but  also  to  the  passions,  and  feelings,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  individual,  which  are  morbidly  dwelt  upon  and,  so, 
intensilied.  Any  bodily  discomfort,  however  trivial,  is  thus  apt  to  be 
exaggerated  into  a  serious  ailment,  and  incessant  complaint  is  made  to 
the  medical  attendant  as  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  the 
heart,  &c.  The  epileptic  is  essentially  a  hypochondriac  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  irritability  of  tenii>er,  to  which  lie  is  prone,  is  sure  to  find  an 
object  of  complaint ;  imagined  ills  are  conjured  up,  and  he  conceives 
himself  the  most  injured  individual  in  his  ward.  In  like  manner,  his 
sentiments  respecting  his  own  abilities  and  aptitudes  undergo  a  like 
intensification,  and  he  becomes  vain  and  self-laudatory.  This  rise  in 
the  self-consciousness  begets  an  egoistic  state  of  mind,  which  renders 
the  epileptic  the  most  selfish  and  narrow  of  all  beings,  and  the  corre- 
spondiug  decline  of  object-consciousness  is  well  illustrated  in  his 
utter  regard  less ness  of  the  time  or  comfort  of  others — his  incessant  and 
■wearying  importunity  and  demands  upon  the  patience  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  his  obtrusive  display  of  self-interested  motives — in  fact,  in 
the  profound  decline  of  the  altrnislio  sentiments  and  liigher  moral 
incentives  to  action.  Opposed  to  this  moral  decadence,  at  first  sight, 
might  appear  the  statement  that  the  epileptic  often  betrays  a  notable 
degree  of  religiosity ;  above  all  others  of  the  insane,  he  is  distinguished 
for  his  adherence  to  religious  rites  and  formalities  ;  importunate  in  his 
requests  to  attend  religious  services,  addicted  to  repeating  Scripture 
texts,  to  constant  perusal  of  the  Bible  and  devotional  works,  to  singing 
sacred  hymns,  to  falling  on  his  knees  in  prayer  upon  inapt  occasions 
and  with  an  obtrusive  show  uf  mock  piety  ;  he  but  illustrates  another 
phase  of  the  rise  of  self-consciousness  as  it  pertains  to  the  retigioua 
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sentiments.  His  religious  life  faib  in  its  inlelleclual  gra»p  ;  it  is  eBaen- 
tiallj  egoistic,  shallow,  selSsh,  and  similar  to  the  undevelopcil  pliaees 
of  the  religions  life  in  a  low  grade  of  civiliaation.  The  grossest  animal 
passions  find  their  gratification  pari  passu  with  this  mock  display  of 
pietistio  fervour,  with  a  Banotimonioua  bearing  and  a  profuse  indul- 
gence in  religious  cant,  and  with  apparent  consistency  in  tlie  epileptic's 
mind.  The  realisation  of  the  religious  life  in  action — the  objectivising  or 
actnalisation  which  is  its  prO{)er  sphere — is  at  &ult ;  there  is  a  dedin^  in 
object-eonseiouanegg ;  hence  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  feel- 
ings with  the  continuous  gratitioitian  of  low  and  depraved  instincts. 

The  lower  types  of  epileptics  also  t 
cunning  and  deceit ;  they  are  treacherous 
associates,  thievish  iu  their  propensities,  i 
charge  of  misconduct,  will  meet  it  with  the  ci 


ixhibit  lb  characteristic  lovr 
in  their  dealings  with  their 
ind  when  arraigned  upon  a 
coolest  audacity,  and  li 


bitter  end.  The  epileptic  shows  u  tendency,  akin  to  that  of  the 
hysteric  subject,  to  malingering.  Both  will  falsely  accuse  of  violence 
those  with  whom  they  are  aggrieved;  will  treasure  up  a.  tooth,  or 
wilfully  pull  out  their  hair  by  tlie  handfui,  and  present  it,  to  counten- 
ance their  charge ;  and  will  cunningly  call  to  their  defence  certain 
delusional  notions  to  which  they  may  be  pi-one  during  the  period 
of  their  seizure,  if  they  can  benefit  their  position  thereby — this 
tendency  should  he  carefully  borne  in  mind.  All  the  apparertl 
delusional  statements  of  an  epileptic  are  not  to  be  received,  escept 
with  caution,  as  their  sole  object  may  be  to  obtain  some  indulgence  or 
requirement,  and  especially  so  with  the  hypochondriacal  stibject.  Con- 
sorting with  this  moral  decadence  the  epileptic  is  eminently  instinc- 
tive and  Impulsive,  a  feature  demanding  the  utmost  tact  in  liis 
munagement  at  the  hands  of  those  who  undertake  his  case ;  his  conduct, 
when  aroused,  is  peculiarly  bmtal  and  ffrocious.and  often  characterised, 
like  his  actions  during  periods  of  epileptic  automatlsm,  by  wholly 

disproportionate  and  excessive  violence. 

The  reaction-time  in  epileptic  insanity  is  delayed  as  will  b« 
apparent  from  tbe  following  aeries,  taken  indiscriminately  from  % 
large  number  of  cases  examined  : — 


Etdcnos- 
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Arotmc  Srocottia 
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J.  J.  M..  .        .        . 
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■21 
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HediCO-legal  Relationships. — No  form  of  insanity  bo  frequently 
presents  itt5e!f  to  the  medico- legal  expert  as  epileptic  insanity,  and 
this  from  two  very  obvious  reasons.  Epilepsy  is  a  diaease  to  which 
tlie  criminal  class  are  peculiarly  subject ;  it  is  the  associate  of  in- 
temperance, moral  degradation,  vicious  bodily  organisation,  and 
the  very  varied  heritage  of  a  criminal  parentago ;  and,  in  the 
second  plooe,  of  all  (.-erebral  diseases  it  is  the  one  which  tends  to 
engender  impulsive  forms  of  insanity,  as  well  an  to  degrade  and 
brutnlise  the  victim's  nature,  whilst  the  phenomena  of  post-epileptic 
automatism  often  lead  to  acts  of  apparent  criminality  although 
the  subject  is  really  an  irresponsible  agent.  First,  then,  wa  -would 
ask  :  How  fur  does  the  fact  of  epilepsy  render  its  subject  irresponsible 
for  his  actions!  It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that 
epileptic  insanity  no  more  preai^nts  a  uniform  series  of  symptoms  than 
do  the  physical  accompaniments  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm  always 
assume  the  Eame  orderly  sequence  of  events.  Just  as  it  is  allowable 
to  speak  of  epilepsies,  rather  than  epilepsy,  us  regards  the  physical 
features  presented  by  the  attack ;  so  the  correlated  mental  symptoms 
exhibit  very  varied  forms  of  insanity.  And,  apart  from  the  varying 
type  of  the  insanity,  we  also  witness  a  great  variation  in  deijree :  so  that, 
we  may  nut  only  find  that  our  patient  is  prone  to  melancholia,  mania, 
delusional  insanity,  impulsive  insanity,  dementia,  but  also  that  all  these 
anomalies  may  vary  in  degree  from  the  slightest  to  the  most  intense 
manifestations,  or  long  periods  may  intervene  wherein  no  mental 
anomaly  presents  itself.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  many  epil<?ptics 
suffer  little,  if  any,  mental  derangement  prior,  or  subsequent,  to  their 
seizures ;  and,  that  the  iuterparoxysmal  period  may  be  one  consistent 
with  the  most  perfect  sanity,  with  vigorous  mental  activities,  with 
intellectual  capacities  of  a  high  order,  and  with  special  aptitudes  and 
executive  address  which  enable  them  to  hold  positions  of  trust  and  high 
responsibility.  It  is  only  as  the  immediate  forerunner  or  outcome  of  the 
epileptic  seiiure  that  they  may  be  truly  irresponsible  agents.  The  "fits" 
may  even  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  yet  the  interval  batween  twi> 
consecutive  seizures  may  present  no  obvious  mental  derangement.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  assume  that  because  a  patient  is  epileptic  and  lias 
many  fits,  even  with  mental  disturbance,  that  he  is  necessarily  alienateil 
in  the  interval  between  such  attacks,  and  therefore  irresponsible  for  his 
actions.  The  longer  the  interval  between  two  seizures,  cfrJeria  jmribuii, 
the  greater  the  presumption  also  that  the  mental  faculties  may  escape 
implication  ;  and  since  frequent  occurrence  of  tits  is  damaging  to  the 
mental  constitution,  especially  tits  of  a  certain  type,  so,  convereely,  we 
anticipate  more  iuterparoxysmal  mental  derangement  in  cases  of 
rapidly-recurring  attacks.     In  fact,  the  p^oximittj  of  an  act  of  outrage 
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or  violence  to  an  epileptic  seizure  directly  favours  tbe  presamption 

mental  impairment ;  and,  in  this  connection,  it  must  lie  strongly 
sisted  upon  that  the   mental    disturbance    fullowing  upon  a  single 
epile]jtic  tit  is  frequently  prolonged  over  many  hours  or  even  days. 

The  <|ueBtion  might,  therefore,  be  aatnrftUy  put :  if  an  act  of  \-iolen< 
be  committed  by  au  epileptic  a  day  or  two  subsequent  to  an  epilepi 
aeizure,  is  the  agent  to  be  regarded  as  responsiblo  for  his  conduct, 
because  on  the  expiration  of  a  further  period  he  ia  found  perfectly 
sanol     Obviously,  from  what  was  implied  above,  we  are  »o(  justified 
in  aEBuming  that,  since  he  is  free  from  obvious  mental  derangenieat 
a  week  or  so  subsequent  to  bis  seizure,  be  was  not  alienated  for 
hours,  nay,  days,  after  the   attack.      Acta  of  suicidal   or  homicidal 
nature  may  be  committed  subsequent  to  epileptic  seizures  as  the  out- 
come of 

(a.)  Genuine  automatism  ; 

(b.)  Or  as  an  i  neon  troll  able  impulse  devoid  of  motiv 

(c.)    Or  during  the  blind  fury  of  epileptic  mania ; 

(d.)  Or,  lastly,  the  act  may  be  instigated  by  the  promptings  of 
deluded  mind. 

It  is  essential  that  we  clearly  distinguish  these  states  in 
gating  the  hidden  springs  of  a  murderous  or  suicidal  attempt. 

First,  as  regai-ds  epileptic  automatism,  it  must  be  remembei 
that  actions  of  very  considerable  complexity  may  be  performed  whilst 
the  individual  la  a  mere  machine  acting  like  a  purely  reflex  raechaDisni, 
the  patient  upon  return   of  norma!  consciousness  being  completely 
oblivious  to  the  act  which  he  has  perpetrated  ;  in  this  condition  hi 
neither  conscious  of  the  act  performed  nor  of  its  consequences. 

InCOntrollalDle  impulse  is  another  form  of  morbid  activity  whii 
reveals  itself  in  the  subjects  of  epilepsy  ;  like  the  motor  explosiveness 
of  the  convulsive  paroxysm,  a  leadings  idea  may  prompt  to  action 
with  an  impemtive  demand  which  brooks  no  denial.     Epileptics  are 
often  conscious  of  this  dire  nece»a%ty;  it  may  arouse  within  them 
ancient  doctrine  of  fatalism ;  they  may  be  terrified  at  their  own  bel] 
lesaneas,  and  implore  us  to  impose  restraint — ^a  plea  the  very  last  to 
neglected  by  the  medical  adviser.     The  impulsiveness  of  the  e] 
leptic  is  proverbial,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  questii 
involving  hia  responsibility ;  for,  where  other  eridence  of  mental 
pairment  is  wanting,  where  delusion  cannot   be   traced,  where 
subject  was  possessed  of  presumably  normal  consciousness  at  the  ti 
of  his  act  of  violence,  still  a  factor  of  the  gravest  moment  in  this  11 
of  conduct  may  have  been,  a  notably  diminished  self-control, 
essence  of  an  impulsive  act  is,  of  course,  its  spasmodic  suddenness 
want  of  apparent  motive.     The  lawyer  naturally  enquires  for 
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motive,  which,  if  found,  he  regards  as  evidence  presumptive  of  the 
volitional  nature  of  the  act,  and  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  its  im- 
puUive  character.  He  assumes  that  the  presence  of  motive  warrants 
him  in  regarding  the  epileptic  as  fully  conscious  of  the  deed  he  per- 
forms—of its  nature  and  probable  issue.  We  should  he  most  guarded 
in  accepting  this  conclusion. 

The  motives  prompting  to  action  in  healthy  mental  operation  are  so 
complex  as  often  utterly  to  defy  our  most  careful  scrutiny  ;  much  more 
so  will  this  be  the  case  when  dealing,  not  with  an  organism  which  re- 
acts within  fiurly  constant  or  calculable  limitations,  but  with  the 
perturbed  brain  of  the  epileptic,  in  which  the  line  of  conduct  is  subject 
to  no  method  of  calculation.  Even  if  there  be  a  strong  colouring  of 
evidence  that  the  act  was  the  outcome  of  apparent  motive,  the  natural, 
and  often  inborn,  impulsiyeness  of  the  epileptic  neurosis  should  warn 
us  seriously  against  arriving  at  too  hasty  a  coni'iusion  upon  this  head. 

In  the  third  place,  outrageous  actions  may  be  committed  during  the 
wild  matlia  incident  to  epilepsy ;  in  these  cases,  of  course,  no  doubt 
can  arise  as  to  the  agent's  utter  irresponsibility.  The  nature  Of  SUch 
acts  in  these  latter  cases  will  often  be  characterised  by  their  frightful 
violence ;  the  crime  can  thus  often  be  instantly  identified  by  its  blind, 
aimless,  uncalculating,  utterly  reckless  fury,  which  at  once  stamps  it  as 
the  work  of  an  epileptic  (Maudglci/).  There  are  in  these  murderous 
outrages  of  epileptic  mania  indications  of — (1)  an  utter  loss  of  control, 
(2)  ofdeep  reductions  in  consciousness,  (3)  of  violent  explosive  conduct. 

Lastly,  the  act  may  be  done,  as  stated  above,  at  the  Instigation  Of 
a  deluded  mind.  The  epileptic  insane  are  not  neceisarily  {or  even 
/itqueidbj)  deluded,  and  we  should  look  with  some  suspicion  upon  cases 
of  affirmed  delusion,  fostered  by  those  whose  paroxysms  are  infrequent, 
or  occur  at  long  intervals,  The  delusions  of  epilepsy  arise,  as  before 
stated,  during  the  early  and  premonitory  stages  of  the  attack;  the 
paroKysni  itself  often  having  the  effect  of  clearing  ofl'  the  mental 
clouds,  and  of  leaving  the  subject  oilen  better  than  before  the  seizure. 
One  cruciiilly  important  feature,  however,  to  recognise  fi-om  a  medico- 
legal standpoint  is,  that  the  delusions  prevailing  prior  to  the  epileptic 
seizure  may  be  operative  immediately  subsequent  to  the  fit,  and  before 
consciousness  is  completely  regained.  Thb  has  already  been  noted, 
hut  He  importance  merits  emphasis  here.  When  an  epileptic  suffers 
notably  from  delusion  prior  to  Ids  seizures,  the  outcome  of  his 
paroxysm  should  he  carefully  watched  (B.  C,  W.  T.). 

It  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  recognise  any  connec- 
tion existing  between  the  conduct  of  the  epileptic  and  the  previously 
existing  delusional  state  ;  since,  if  the  act  be  the  direct  outcome  of,  or 
can  be  traced  up  to,  such  an  aberrant  state  of  mind,  he  must,  of  course, 
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be  regarded  as  an  irresponsible  agent.     The  depth  of  reduction  in  th< 

epileptic  derangements  should  receive  attention. 

(n.)  Was  the  act  characterised  by  complete  automatism  ? 

(6.)  Or  was  he  sufficiently  conscious  as  to  recognise  its  uaturel 

(e.)  Or  was  he  sufficiently  conscious  to  recognise  its  criminal  nati 
also — the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  probable  issi 

(d.)  Or,  even  if  the  latter  was  the  case,  was  it   the  outcome 
insane  delusion,  or  perpetrated  as  a.  purely  incont reliable  impulse! 

Malingffirln^. — Epilepsy  IB,  as  is  well  known,  frequently  feigni 
by  the  criminal  community ;  often  with  the  object  of  exciting  com- 
miseration and  extorting  pecuniary  assistance ;  and  this  is  done  with 
considerable  cunning  and  success   by  some.     But,  though  the  com- 
munity generally  may  be  imjiosed  upon  with  ense,  it  is  scarcely  possil 
that  one  well  versed  in  the  subject  could  be  deceived  by  the  m< 
cunning  and  expert.     The  intense   pallor  preceding  the  strong 
vulsions,  the  widely-dilated  pupils,  the  disturbed  organic  fiinctioi 
and,  often,  the  minute  extravasations  of  blood  over  the  surface  of 
body  cannot  be  assumed ;  and  would,  therefore,  lead  to  speedy  del 
tion  of  the  fraud.     It  is  not  so  with  the  forms  of  mental  derangeau 
associated  with  epilepsy,  the  delusional  perversions  of  this  stage 
readily  counterfeited,  and  by  no  means  easy  of  detection. 

The  plea  of  epilepsy  is  one  so  frequently  established  in  defence 
cases  of  outrage,  assault,  or  murder,  that  the  possible  feigning  of 
disease  and  its  forms  of  mental  disturbance  should  always  be  borne 
mind.     The  difficulty  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  criminfil^ 
class  are  so  much  associated  with  those  subject  to  epilepsy,  that  they 
acquire  considerable  address  in  feigning  the  disease ;  and  they  have 
sufficient  cunning  to  assert  the  presence  of  hallucinatory  and  delu^ui 
states  if  thereby  they  can  gain  their  ends. 

And  here  we  are  face  to  fece  with  another  difficulty :  the 
epileptic  is  also  notably  cunning,  and  often  much  given  to  sbammi 
— not  bodily  ailments  alone,  hut  mental  also — usually  with  the  obj< 
of  obtaining  some  desired  indulgences  ;  it  is  by  no  means  infreqoi 
to  discover  an  epileptic  girl  "shamming"  a  fit,  just  as  others  affirm  th( 
suffer  excruciating  pain,  d'c.     Such  a  subject,  arraigned  on  a  trial  of 
murder,  would  be  most  likely,  if  he  thought  the  plea  of  insanity  would 
save  his  life,  to  reproduce  his  former  experiences,  and  assume  delusions 
from  which  he  might  have  suffered  at  times.     In  the  case  of  Rtg.  v. 
Taylor,  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  infant 
child  and  of  the  police-superintendent,  it  was  believed  that  the  state- 
ments advanced  by  the  defence  as  evidence  of  delusional  perversM 
(obtained  j'liai  prior  to  his  trial)  were  of  this  nature.    The  closest 
vatiou  and  repeated  examination  during  his  early  imprisonment  wli' 
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{ailed  to  elicit  a  deluded  state  ;  aad  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  the 
frequent  subsequent  examinations  which  he  underwent  suggested  to 
bis  mind  the  policy  of  malingering.  That  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  his  offence,  and  the  probable  issue,  was  made  apparent  by 
his  statement  to  a  fellow-prisoner  on  the  night  preceding  the  trial, 
that  he  would  probubly  have  to  go  to  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  a  recognition 
of  his  position  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of  the  defending 
counsel,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  complete  mental  wreck.  That  he  was 
subject  to  delusions,  about  the  period  of  his  "  fits,"  could  not  \>i- 
doubted  ;  and  that  the  murderous  act  was  instigated  by  such  delusion 
is  equally  free  from  objection ;  yet  the  facts,  that  a  period  of  some 
months  had  elapsed  without  such  a  seizure,  and  that  no  clue  to 
delusion  was  forthcoming  until  just  prior  to  his  trial,  were  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  his  malingering.  In  this  case  also  no  epileptic 
seizure  had  occurred  for  three  months  subsequent  to  the  murder  ;  and 
the  question  as  to  the  very  existence  of  epilepsy  in  his  case  required 
examining.  It  was  found  that  his  neighbours  and  fellow -townsmen 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  hia  "  (its,"  and  evidence  as  to  such  could 
only  bo  obtained  from  interested  parties — his  wife,  parents,  and  a 
lodger.  But  hero  again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  obvious  how 
readily  a  genuine  description  of  epileptic  seizures  may  be  recognised 
from  a  feigned  account.  A  most  graphic  account  of  grand  mal  and 
petit  mal  was  given  by  each  witness  separately  examined,  consistent 
with  each  other  in  every  detail,  evidence  which  most  distinctly  would 
have  broken  down  if  the  witnesses  had  not  actually  and  indivi- 
dually witnessed  the  seizures.  Another  question  of  interest  in  this 
case  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
act.  Was  the  act  characterised  by  impulsiveness,  or  was  it  the  out- 
come of  the  delusions  previously  fostered  I  There  ia  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  act  was  deliberate  and  intentional,  accoixling  to  his  own 
account.  He  had  for  hours  barred  himself  within  his  house,  handling  a 
loaded  gun ;  his  pockets  contained  several  loaded  cartridges ;  and  it 
was  only  after  watching  his  pursuers  for  some  long  time  through 
the  window  of  the  house  that  he  eventually  took  deliberate  aim 
"  liehind  the  ear"  of  the  police- superintendent  and  discharged  his  gun. 
He  both  intended  to  kill  his  victim  ami  fully  recognised  the  surround- 
ing circumstances.  In  short,  tho  act  was  very  clearly  not  the  im/iultive 
act  of  epileptic  furor,  but  the  well-planned  and  determined  act  of  a 
deranged  mind  pi-omjited  by  delusion.*     One  of  the  most  striking 

*  Aa  these  iheett  ara  pasBing  tlirough  tho  press,  I  hear  that  this  criminal -tuantii: 
liaa,  in  a  tit  of  maniacal  fury,  destroyed  bis  eye-sight  by  sclf-inUiuted  violi^cc,  at 
the  BroadincHir  Criminal  Asylum  ;  and,  in  b,  letter  subsequently  dictated  to  his 
wiie,  lia  aays ;— "  CM  Sbtan  told  me  to  poll  oat  my  eyes,  uid  1  ctuiuot  Bee  at  ftU  now." 
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s  of  hallucination,  or  the  aura  epileptico,  becomiag  the  motive 
for  action  during  the  automatic  stage  is  illustrated  by  a  case  where  the 
BBbject  (who  was  undoubtedly  neurotic,  of  a  very  bad  stock,  but  who 
was  not  known  to  have  previously  suflered  from  e]>ile[isy),  as  he  lay  t) 
bed  l>eside  his  wife,  imagined  he  saw  two  burglars  lifting  th 
of  a  chrat  in  his  room.      He  sprang  out  of  bed,  and,  according  to 
own  gtatement,  an  he  rushed  from  the  room  for  belp,  he  s 
men   ruab   upon   bis  wife   and  strike  at   her  with  a  hatciiet.      He 
remembers  nothing  more ;  but  waa  found  by  a  policeman  (to  whom  he 
mode  the  above  statement)  wandering  in  the  streets,  vacant  and 
fuaed,  and  holding  a  hatchet  in  his  hand.     It  appeai-ed,  from  all 
evidence  produced  in  this  case,  that  the  poor  utan  bad  a  fit,  jirecedi 
by  the  visual  aura  of  the  burglars  in  his  room,  that  the  idea  of 
hatchet  prompted  him  to  rush  down  stairs  to  the  cellar  iu  order 
secure  that  weapon,  and  during  this  automatic  stage  he  murdered 
wife.     No  case  could  more  forcibly  indicate  the  frightful  risk  to  w] 
the  aura  may  expose  certain  epileptics  during  the  poatrconvuleive  b1 
and  the  necessity  for  close  su]>ervision. 

Treatment. — No  drug  has  so  powerful   an  iniluence 
convulsive  attacks  of  chronic  epilepsy  aa  the  bi-omide  of  pntassjnqj, 
the  combinations  of  bromine  with  sodium  and  ammonium.     The  tii 
mentioned  is  most  relied  upon,  and  may  be  administered  for  vi 
lengthened  periods  of  many  months  without  inducing  bromitm, 
with  very  marked  benefit.  There  are  a  certain  proportion  of  the  epilepi 
insane — doubtless  the  minority— in  whom  the  bromides  are  of  little 
no  avail ;  but  by  fitr  the  larger  number  eshibit  a  notable  redueti 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  their  fits  upon  their  administration.    Tlie 
bromides  have  no  immediate  action  in  checking  the  fits,  so  that 
somewhat  prolonged  treatment  is  necessary  ere  the  desired  effect  jl 
obtained ;  hence,  if  tiie  attack  is  threatening  (owing  to  the  sevei 
and  rapid  succession  of  the  ctnvulsions)  to  pass  into  the  etatut  epii 
Hcua,  it  is  of  little  use  depending  upon  the  bromide  for  cutting  short 
the  attack.     For  this  purpose  we  have  no  rival  to  chloral,  wbicb, 
given  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  rarely  fails  to  arrest  the  seizures. 
Where  there  is  an  enfeebled  heart  and  torpid  circulation,  large  doses 
chloral  naturally  suggest    great  risk — hypostasis  certainly  is 
feared ;  yet  the  imminent  peril  from  exhaustion,  due  to  the  r 
seizures,  renders  it  necessary  to  administer  this  drug,  witli 
precautions.      It  is  well,  first,  to  inject  subcutaueously  from  ■^^ 
^  of  a  grain  of  atropine  if  a  large  dose  (40  grs.  to  a  drachm) 
chloral  has  to  be  given.     Thus  shielded,  a  sufficient  di>se  of  the 
may  be  given  to  completely  arrest  the  attack,  a  procedure  prefernbl 
we  think,  to  the  more  frequent  ad  minis  ti'ation  of  small  dcses.     It 
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imperative  in  these  cases  that  nourishment  be  given  in  the  intervals 
between  the  fits ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  too  unconscious  or  torpid  to 
swallow,  it  must  be  introduced  by  the  stomach  tube.  In  a  few  cases 
vomiting  may  occur  and  food  so  given  be  constantly  rejected,  and  yet 
a  nutrient  enema  may  be  retained,  and,  with  this  chloral  may  be 
combined.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  chloral  has  its 
rdle  in  the  emergencies  of  epileptic  outbursts,  bromide  in  the  more 
prolonged  treatment.  Many  patients  in  asylums  cannot  live  without 
the  bromide  treatment ;  if  it  be  neglected,  the  fits  become  at  once  so 
frequent  that  they  run  imminent  risk  of  passing  into  the  epileptic 
status,  and  dying  thus.  Hence  it  is  that  in  most  asylums  we  find 
chronic  epileptics  who  for  years  together,  with  short  intervals  of  rest> 
are  taking  bromides  continuously,  who  maintain  their  health  well, 
have  hearty  appetites,  are  cheery  and  industrious,  and  whose  fi ts, 
recurring  at  long  intervals,  would  at  once  assume  a  serious  character 
if  the  drug  were  suspended. 

Prolonged  treatment  usually  entails  in  many  a  very  troublesome 
form  of  acne.  It  is  customary,  in  such  cases,  to  suspend  the  drug  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  order  the  patient  saline  laxatives;  but  it  may  equally 
well  be  met  by  the  combination  of  a  small  dose  of  the  liquor  arsenicalis 
with  the  bromide  salt.  In  fact,  arsenic  may  be  given  in  all  cases  alike 
with  decided  benefit  from  the  outset. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  proportion  of  our  epileptic  insane  have 
a  series  of  convulsive  attacks  periodically,  often  with  intervals  of 
months  between.  During  the  intervening  period  they  are  free  from 
excitement,  active,  and  cheerful  subjects,  but  when  once  the  fits 
are  about  to  occur  they  become  querulous,  hypochondriacal,  and 
violent.  Such  patients  may  often  have  their  attacks  cut  short  by 
a  dose  of  chloral,  and  by  removal  from  sources  of  irritation  to  the 
quiet  of  a  darkened  room  ;  nor  do  they  by  any  means  invariably  call 
for  prolonged  bromide  treatment.  To  select  those  cases  suitable  for 
bromide  treatment  from  those  who  can  be  safely  kept  without  this 
drug,  requires  a  prolonged  experience — each  case  must  be  judged  upon 
its  individual  merits;  but,  in  all  alike,  bromide  treatment  should,  in 
the  first  place,  be  adopted  with  the  hope  of  possibly  lessening  the 
frequency  and  alleviating  the  severity  of  the  attacks. 

In  the  epileptiform  attacks,  such  as  characterise  the  history  of  many 
cases  of  general  paralysis,  we  shall  find  that  the  bromides  are  of  no 
avail;  here  chloral  must  be  our  sheet-anchor.  The  long-continued 
maniacal  excitement  of  epileptics  is  best  met  by  repeated  doses  of  the 
asylum  "  green  mixture  " — i.e.,  bromide  in  combination  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  Indian  hemp ;  half-drachm  doses  of  the  former,  with  one-drachm 
of  the  latter,  given  twice  or  thrice  daily,  rarely  fail  to  alleviate  the 
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excitement.    In  the  more  serious  delirious  outburst  of  epileptic  furor,  it 
b  well  to  administer  chloral  at  intervals,  followed  by  the  former  mixture. 

How  bromide  acts  upon  the  nervous  centres  wo  do  not  know;  by 
what  means  it  induces  more  stability  of  the  discharging  cells  i 
pi'Fsent  a.  complete  mystery.     "  Bromides  are  said  to  cause  contractii 
of  the  small  arteries  of  the  brain,  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whetlM 
any  part  of  their  influence  in  epilepsy  is  due  to  this  action."    (Gov 

Iron,  given  in  combination  with  bromide,  is  of  indubitable  value  M 
all  such  epileptics  as  exhibit  any  notable  disturbance  at  the  uienstroi 
periods,  at  which  time  there  is  often  not  only  a  succession  of  fits,  1 
hIso  much  maniacal  excitement     Its  use  is  also  called  for  i 
liysteroid  attacks. 
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Content*.— Prodromata—EKoisni— Early  Moral  Pcrversiu 
BBataitiTe  States  —  Enfeebled  Atteution  —  TraiiaieoC 
Dernngemeuta— Early  Pareeis— IJeuoDii  Stage— Del usiona  of  tbe  Paralyliu  and 
M on omsDioc— Vanity  aad  Decorative  Propenli tics— Sexual  Fen'erviona— Facial 
Expreaainn— Artie ulatory  Ioi|>ainnent— Cerebral  Seiiures — Syncope— Epilepsy 
(J.  F.)~Dui]atera]  Twitcliing  (J.  S.)- Epileptiform  Attacks- Conjugate  Del 
tioo— Case  of  H.  P.— Apoplectiform  Seizures  — Monoplegia!  — HeroipU 
Sjiuitic  and  Paralytic  Myosia- Mydriwii  aod  Amaiirosis- Kedcxan J  Awocial 
Iridoplagia— Statistieal  Tables- Conge mual  Mo^enieDtB- Rellei  Dilatatit 
Eeactioo-Umo-Spinal  Symptoms  (M.  J.  li.)— Deep  Reflciei- Tabetic  Qi 
IH.  U.)-lncodtinenco  and  Retention -Atrophy  of  Vesical  Muaele-The  Blood 
in  General  Paralysis. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  student  to  gain 
hensive  view  of  so  protean  a  malady  as  that  of  general  paralysis  of 
insane ;  nor  need  he  be  surprised  or  discouraged  at  this  when 
informed  that  moat  authorities  on  the  subject  differ  as  to  supj 
varieties  of  the  disease — whilst  others  are  sceptical  as  to  whether  the 
term  does  not  comprise  several  rather  than  oiie  pathological  entity. 
When  he  is  further  told  that  no  single  portion  of  the  entire  cerebro- 
spinal system  and  its  peripheral  nerves  {not  even  the  sympathetic 
system  itself)  is  safe  from  the  encroachments  of  this  far- reaching 
disease,  he  will  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a  most  complex  sympto- 
matology, and  one  in  which  varied  groupings  of  symptoms  may  present 
themselves  as  one  or  other  region  of  the  nervous  centres  is  implicated. 
Although  the  whole  eerebro-spiual  axis  may  become  involved  in  this 
disease,  it  yet  undoubtedly  expends  its  chief  force  upon  the  cerebral 
cortex,  which  is  primarily  the  affected  site;  yet,  cerebral,  bulbar,  or 
spinal  symptoms  may  one  or  the  other  preponderate,  or  be  so  variously 
grouped  and  associated,  that  several  artificial  subdivisions  of  general 
paralysis  have  been  framed  by  different  French  writers  of  eminence, 
the  utility  of  which,  however,  is  questionable,  except  aa  a  matter  of 
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pnre  convenieoce  for  purposes  of  deacription ;  they  do  not  represent 
genuine  patbological  varieties.  What  the  student  should  more 
espociaUy  bear  in  mind  is  the  fact  that,  in  this  affection,  he  is 
dealing  with  a.  coarse  brain  disease,  which,  implicating  primarily  the 
highest  nervous  arrangements,  is  prone  to  spread  progressively,  both 
laterally  and  in  depth;  a  diseiise  which  ultimately  leads  in  all  eases 
to  dissolution  of  such  nervous  mechanism,  and  to  correlated  mental 
reductions.  The  progressive  impairment  of  highly  elaborated  motor 
mechanisms  and  the  mental  reductions  comprise  the  characteristic 
features  of  this  disease,  however  diversified  in  type.  Moreover,  his 
anatomico-physiological  studies  of  the  brain  will  have  taught  him  that 
in  a  disease  spreading  over  the  sensory  and  motor  areas  of  the  cortex 
(involving  so  univet'sally  the  substrata  of  the  mental  operations)  the 
mode  of  onset,  the  signs  and  symptoms,  the  progress  and  duration, 
will  vary  greatly  with  the  regions  first  implicated. 

Prodromal  Stage.^The  prodromal  stage  of  general  paralysis  is  of 
very  variable  duration;  it  is  usually  prolonged  over  many  months, 
and  often  embraces  a  period  of  several  years.  JIany  of  the  symptoms 
then  apparent  are  trivial,  taken  by  themselves;  but  several  are  of  the 
gravest  import  and  highly  significant,  especially  when  the  ensembl''  is 
considered.  A  restless,  unwonted  activity  (mental  and  physical)  is  of 
frequent  occurrnnce,  a  feeling  of  superabundant  energy  prevails,  for 
which  there  appears  no  adei|Uate  relief;  often  there  is  undue  irritabil- 
ity and  a  perverseness  which  will  not  brook  control  or  con  trad  iotion^ 
an  unreasonable  demand  upon  the  time  and  indulgence  of  others ; 
waywardness,  fickleness,  or  outbursts  of  furious  passion  upon  trivial 
pretexts  in  those  who  had  previously  been  more  self-controlled  and 
amiable;  a  growing  (.'haiigc  in  the  disposition  and  character,  usually 
signalised  by  perversion  of  some  one  oi-  more  of  the  moral  sentiments 
— a  fact  of  primary  import  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 

The  implication  of  tlie  aU'ective  sphere  of  mind  may  issue  in  melan- 
cholic gloom  or  despondency;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  undue  elation 
and  hie'D^elre;  but  just  as  often  in  sudden  alternations  of  mood  from 
one  estreme  to  the  other.  The  general  restlessness  spoken  of  pertains 
particularly  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  and  business ;  there  is  undue 
eagerness,  a  planning,  scheming  spirit,  often  exhibited  in  extravagant 
investments  or  in  extraordinary  outlay  incommensurate  with  the  sub- 
ject's resources.  Or  it  may  show  itself  as  intense  anxiety  about  bis 
prospects,  his  home  and  family.  This  frequently  passes  into  more 
marked  elation,  an  egoism  which  displays  an  exalted  view  of  his  own 
attainments  in  science,  in  art,  or  in  general  intellectual  capacity  :  an 
officious  selfgratulation  ;  a  tendency  to  extravagant  talk,  to  laudation 
of  his  own  status,  his  wife  and  family,  and  a  yearning  to  test  his 
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intellectual  or  physical  vigour-  The  religious  sentiment  is  often  in 
the  nsoendency,  and  luay  lead  to  various  philanthropic  schemes ;  and 
new  projects  may  bo  based  upon  similar  exaltation  of  the  domestic  or 
EOcinl  feelings.  Emotional  waves  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and 
silly,  uncontrollable  laughter  may  replace  passionate  weepinj;,  for  which 
no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  do 
not  infer  from  all  this  a  tlisliiictiy  deitided  state  of  miud — the  existence 
of  delusions  becomes  a  more  prominent  feature  in  the  subsequent 
stage — although  at  this  period  the  patient  hovers  on  the  borderland  of 
delusional  perversion.  The  judgment  is  enfeebled  and  clouded  (not 
necessarily  perverted),  and  the  condition  is,  in  fact,  one  of  over- 
balance, As  before  remarked,  moral  perversion  is  what  appears  so 
frequently  to  present  itself  at  this  period  of  incubation;  moral  l»pses 
are  so  frequent  at  this  time  that  the  unfortunate  subject,  especially  if 
he  belong  to  the  lower  strata  of  society,  becomes  lodged  in  prison  and 
detained  for  offences  committed  during  this  early  period  of  alienation. 
It  is  a  most  common  experience  in  public  asylums  to  receive  fram 
prison  authorities  subjects  of  this  disease,  who  have  been  arrested  for 
theft,  drunkenness,  violence,  or  indecent  assault.  The  moral  lapses 
to  which  we  now  refer  differ  essentially  from  the  acts  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  so-called  moral  insanity.  In  the  latter,  the  actions  indicate 
impulsive  and  uncontrollable  states,  as  the  result  of  a  lowered  or 
defective  moral  sense ;  the  normal  inhibitory  control  is  wanting  and 
instinctive  impulses  rise  into  full  activity.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
acts  of  the  general  paralytic ;  they  are  neither  premeditated  nor 
impulsive,  but  casual,  often  appearing  to  be  unconsciously  performed  ; 
even  if  the  act  appear  determinate,  its  nature  and  consequences  are 
wholly  obscure  to  the  agent's  mind. 

And  here  the  essentiul  nature  of  these  acts  on  the  part  of  sudi 
subjects  becomes  apparent ;  that  high  degree  of  represent&tiveiieSS 
essential  for  the  recall  of  similar  actions  previously  performed,  and  the 
vivid  realisation  of  the  consequences  of  such  actions  in  the  past,  ia  krrt 
wholly  wantiiig ;  and  still  less  is  that  re-represeotative  faculty 
intact,  which  enables  him  to  contrast  the  act  as  viewed  in  its  nature 
with  certain  ethical  canons.  The  moral  lapse  is,  therefore,  truly 
significant  of  a  clouded  intellect,  of  an  incipient  demcntla^the 
cognitive,  relational,  or  intellectual  element  of  mind  i 
That  such  acta  are  not  merely  the  result  of  simple  perversions  4 
the  moral  feeling  is  sufficiently  attested  to,  by  the  complete  a 
of  forethought  and  judgment  which  characterises  them,  by  the  ahse 
of  choice  of  cireuui stances  favouring  the  act,  by  the  want  of  object  or 
reasonable  motive — as  when  a  wealtliy  man  purloins  an  article  of 
trivial  value,  as  well  as  by  the  ailly  character  of  the  act  and  manner 
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of  its  accomplish  in  ent.  An  act  of  theft  may  be  corumitted  with  open 
effrontery,  no  attempt  at  concealment  being  madp ;  the  most  wanton 
outrage  on  public  decency — the  most  Audacious  libertinism — may  be 
committed  by  an  individual  apparently  quite  oblivious  to  a  breach 
ol"  public  morals.  Thus,  a  respectable  member  of  society,  of  good 
social  standing,  gifted  with  many  amiable  virtues  ami  natural  talents, 
suddenly  develops  an  unusual  and  objectionable  freedom  of  speech  and 
action,  shocks  hia  wife  and  family  by  various  irregularities  ;  plays  the 
"hero  to  the  barmaid;"  indulges  in  unwonted  alcoholic exeeases ;  makes 
extravagant  purchases  or  silly  presents  to  tpionilam.  friends  and  casual 
acquaintances,  for  whom  he  suddenly  professes  a  sincere  attachment. 
In  one  such  case,  observed  by  the  writer,  extreme  emotional  instability 
prevailed,  violent  passion  would  ensue  upon  the  most  trivial  occur- 
rence, and  just  as  readily  might  the  patient  be  calmed  into  good 
humour,  or  made  to  shed  tears  profusely.  Another  patient,  watched 
through  this  stage  of  the  disease,  conceived  exalted  notions  respecting 
his  family  ;  his  eldest  daughter  became  a  constant  theme  of  converse, 
on  which  he  would  fondly  dwell  until  he  had  utterly  wearied  his 
bearers.  He  then  developed  a  too  amiable  weakness  for  the  other  sex, 
and  from  being  a.  model  husband,  became  careless,  suddenly  left  his 
home,  and  was  not  heard  of  for  some  weeks.  It  then  appeared  he  had 
developed  a  craze  for  preaching,  and  had  travelled  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  amongst  the  mining  community  of  South  Wales.  He  re- 
turned to  his  friends  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his 
mission;  talked  incessantly  upon  religious  topics;  and  became  morbidly 
depressed  and  hypochondriacal.  In  a  case  of  incipient  general  paralysis, 
the  subject  of  wliich  was  a  highly  talented  mathematician,  one  of  the 
earliest  psychical  syraptomg  was  intense  despondency,  together  with 
sudden  lapse  of  attention  and  memory.  Often  when  absorbed  in  the 
interest  of  solving  a  problem  have  we  seen  him  cover  hia  iace  with  hia 
hands ;  rise  from  bis  chair ;  and  with  a  pained  expression  and  the 
hurried  remark,  "  It's  of  no  use — it's  all  gone,"  hurriedly  leave  the 
room.  He  frequently  confessed  how  painful  such  a  state  was  to  him  ; 
how  utterly  incapable  he  felt  of  exercising  the  slightest  effort  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  how  completely  oblivious  he  became  to  the  various  links 
of  the  argument  followed,  before  this  disruption  occurred.  In  this 
instance  these  sudden  auinesic  attacks  prevailed  for  many  months 
before  definite  aberration  was  recognised,  and  the  onset  of  the  estab- 
lished disease  was  one  of  sudden  maniacal  excitement,  accompanied  by 
acute  hallucinations.  This  subject  also  spoke  to  his  medical  friends  of 
the  sudden  and  causeless  emotional  states — "as  a  welling-up  of  hia 
feelings,  only  relieved  by  a  passionate  flood  of  tears." 

The  transitory  amnesic  states  are  very  frequent  as  an  early 
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Bymptom  of  the  disease,  and  almost  iavariably  imply  a.  serious 
ill  attention — the  faculty  which,  as  Sir  C  rich  ton-Browne  has  ii 
is   earlier   impnired    than    any   other.      To   the   same   origin    must 
attributed    the  forgetfulness  which   is  an   invariable   accompaniment 
of  this  early  stage,  and  which  so  often  leads  to  inconsistent,  ludicrous 
condnct ;  inattention  to  the  claims  of  others ;  and  unconscious  infringe- 
ment of  codes  of  honour,  or  of  courtesy. 

"  Thia  loss  of  memory  will  be  obBervubk  in  nuuiy  ways  ;  oBpeeially  is  ho 
to  forget  what  he  has  done  a  ilay  or  two  previouily ;  and  he  will  not  oqIj-I 
forgeltnl,  ha  will  be  carelaeg,  apathoUc,  and  indiffetenl  about  that  which  tonni 
inl«rcated  him  ;  Had.  when  he  takes  up  new  ichemes  and  projects,  hii  attent 
soon  flags,  and  his  interest  vanishes.     We  see,  in  short,  in  his  whole 
life  a  weahening  of  mind,  such  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  comniencemen 
dementia ;  bat  which,  occurring  in  a  line  and  vigoroua  man  of,  it  roay 
live,  too  surely  indicalea  the  ruin  even  now  commencing"  {BlaTtd/oni).' 

We  obser\'e,  at  this  period,  that  a  very  impressionable  state 
the  Taso-motor  system  often  prevails;  palpitation  with  alternating 
flushing  and  pallor  of  the  face,  or,  often,  severe  headache  and  ueuraigit- 
pains  are  complained  of;  the  circulation  is  generally  sluggish  ;  and  an 
early  symptom  (one  for  which  the  patient  often  first  comes  under 
notice)  is  that  of  a  torpid  liver.  The  hepatic  functions  are  almost 
invariably  deranged,  leading  to  obstinate  constipation,  bulimia,  and 
digestive  troubles;  the  skin  often  assumes  an  icteric  tinge;  such  symp- 
toms affording  material  for  hypochondriacal  complaints;  numbness 
of  the  hands,  with  tingling  and  formication  of  the  skin,  are  also  not  in- 
frequently complained  of.  Another  frequent  premonition  is  that  of 
vertiginous  attacks ;  slight  attacks  of  vertigo  often  escape  notice,  tlie 
patient  not  complaining  unless  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  matter ; 
tbey  occasionally,  however,  become  severe. 

Even  at  tliis  early  date  there  may  appear  distinct  motor  troubles, 
a  fine  fibrillary  quivering  of  the  tongue  may  be  observed,  or  a  coarser 
twitching  of  individual  fibres  ;  an  inco-ordinate  jerky  protrusion  of 
the  organ;  a  tremulousness  of  the  upper  lip  or  the  facial  muscles 
during  conversation.  Pupillary  anomalies  may  coexist  also,  or  may 
antedate  the  above  paretic  symptoms  by  months  or  even  years, 
nfiirmed  hy  Griesinger.  Another  highly  signiiicant  group  of 
toms  is  constituted  hy  certain  epileptiform  or  apoplectiform  ai 
which  may  now  ensue,  and  which  may  become  frequent  at  a 
stagR  of  the  dis^'ase.  They  may  usher  in  the  fully -established  affection, 
and  thus  may  form,  so  to  speak,  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  earlier  and  the  second  stage ;  but  it  is  just  as  frequent  to  hear  of 
such  seizures,  both  convulsive  and  apoplectiform,  far  back  in 
history  of  the  case. 

•  Op,  ci[.,p.  ZBO. 
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longer  or  shorter  period,  more  active  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise; 
it  may  he  by  a  gradual  transition;  but,  often,  there  is  an  abrupt 
passage  into  a  maniaoal  condition  in  which  vivid  halluctaations  pre- 
vail.  The  Intensity  of  the  excitement  is  often  extreme,  aeute 
maniacal  states  (verging  even  upon  delirious  mania)  are  frequent; 
incessant  restlessness,  obstinate  sleeplessness,  noisy  boisterous  excite- 
ment, and  blind  uncalculating  violence,  especially  characterise  such 
states.  The  reductions  are  so  great  that  the  subject  wholly  fails  to 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  assistance  rendered  him  ;  he 
struggles  violently,  and  resists  attempts  to  dress  or  undress  him,  or 
to  give  him  the  necessary  food.  His  violence  is  often  so  great  as  to 
expose  him  to  the  most  serious  risk  of  fractured  bones,  even  from 
the  best  directed  efforts  to  nurse  and  nourish  liim  ;  such  cases  are  a 
source  of  the  greatest  anxiety  In  our  asylunis.  The  blind  fury  of 
these  states  remind  us  of  similar  states  of  excitement  in  the  epileptic; 
and,  as  a  fact,  are  frequently  a  sequence  of  epileptiform  sciKures  or  of 
attacks  simulating  pelil  tual.  In  the  less  acute  maniacal  attacks  the 
characteristic  delusional  state  of  mind  reveals  itself.  With  beaming 
face  and  muscles,  tremulous  trom  emotions,  he  endeavours  to  fix  the 
glorious  but  transient  visions  which  float  before  his  mind's  eye;  in 
rambling  incoherent  utterances  he  insists  upon  his  wealth,  his  esalted 
station  or  future  destiny. 

It  will  repay  us  to  study  a  littlo  more  closely  the  nature  of  this 
expansive  delirium.  In  the  first  place  the  delusional  state  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  so-called  motwtnamacal  delusion,  which  is  essentially 
Jixedin  cbnraeter,  and  is  in  itself  a  direct  perversion  of  the  individual's 
intellectual  life.  The  grandiose  conceptions  of  the  general  paralytic 
are  wholly  dift'erent  in  their  nature,  and  are  the  direct  outcome  of 
on  unrestrained  imaginative  faculty,  no  longer  subject  to  the  coercion 
of  the  reason.  Those  standards  of  objective  reality  which  a  life-long 
experience  and  knowledge  may  have  established,  no  longer  exist  for 
him,  or  are  clouded  by  the  mental  storm  ;  and  the  only  criteria  of 
truth  perceived  are  the  subjective  impressions  aroused  by  the  morbid 
excitation  of  his  imaginative  sphere  of  life  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  doubt  their  reality,  as  no  challenge  can  be  given  by  the  over- 
clouded  reason,  and  so  the  sensuous  procession  of  impressions  pass  by 
in  everchanging  kaleidoscopic  hues,  uniting  and  reuniting  in  fantastic 
combinations,  conjuring  up  visions  of  immortal  life,  of  love,  of  beauty, 
of  wealth,  or  of  honour,  or  of  all  that  mortal  could  desire.  Challenge 
him  upon  the  absurdity  of  his  statements  and  a  momentary  irritation 
may  occur;  but  he  readily  wanders  off  into  his  grandiose  strain,  asserting 
&nd  reasserting  with  stronger  emphasis  still  more  extravagant  delusions. 
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It  is  in  these  atatea  that  the  eufoeblement  of  attendon  is  pre- 
emmently  noticeable ;  faulty  it  was  in  the  earlier  stage,  as  we  saw  in 
the  resulting  nmemonic  lapses  and  araoesic  states;  but,  its  failure 
now  is  a  far  more  serious  matter.  The  contrasting  fiioulty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  a  rational  judgment  can  be  formed,  must  decline  with 
this  enfeebled  attention,  since  it  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  latter.  This  failure  of  attention  can  be  occasionally 
elicited  in  a  remarkable  manner  as  regards  certain  special  mental 
Operations.  It  ia  readily  observed  upon  testing  this  fatuity  that  it 
occasionally  fails  more  with  certain  mental  operations  than  n-itli 
others— naturally  with  those  less  habitual  to  the  subject — and,  if  we 
continue  to  test  the  patient  in  this  direction,  the  strain  becomes 
at  times  intolerable,  and  has  a  strange  result.  Thus  in  a.  patient, 
who  was  garrulous  and  optimistic,  talking  incessantly  upon  the 
subject  of  his  "coursers  and  blood-horses,"  it  was  detected  that  he 
could  not  direct  his  attention  to  simple  numerical  calculations  without 
much  painful  effort ;  upon  one  occasion,  therefore,  when  his  attention 
was  forcibly  directed  towards  a  simple  sum  of  addition,  after  giving  a 
wrong  answer  once  or  twice,  the  effort  resulted  in  a  sudden  (but 
transient)  loss  of  consciousness,  a  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles  and 
right  hand,  and  an  aphasic  state  lasting  some  five  minutes  afier 
regaining  consciousness.  The  following  day  a  similar  test  was  appli 
to  this  patient  mlh  identical  remdu,  except  that  the  convalsive 
chai^  was  spread  over  a  wider  range. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  delusions  of  the  general  paralytic  are 
transient  and  variable,  there  is  their  nimplc,  ortMrnoiM  aiui  /ragment 
■nature  to  be  noted ;  they  bear  no  logical  connection  the 
other,  and  are  therefore  most  incongruous  and  self-contradictory. 
Then,  again,  such  delusions  are  simple  assertuins,  the  general  paralytic 
does  not  reason  out  his  delusive  concepts,  or  attempt  to  erect  a  system 
of  belief  thereupon  ;  he  simply  asserts,  reasserts,  and  never  attempts 
a  proof.  Herein  again  we  see  the  distinction  between  his  delusions  and 
those  of  the  monomaniac.  In  normal  states  the  imaginative  facnlty, 
however  active,  if  duly  controlled  by  reason,  may  find  its  esprcssion 
in  poetic  imagery  or  on  the  painter's  canvas ;  but  in  the  cose 
general  paralysis,  emancipated  from  such  guidance,  its  vagaries 
so  astounding  that  they  defy  expression.  We  all  know  how  the 
indeliniteness  of  emotional  states  renders  their  expression  by  langua^ 
difficult,  and  at  times  impossible ;  and  how,  in  contrast  with  the 
feelings,  the  subjects  of  exact  knowledge  find  a  ready  medium  for 
their  expression  and  elucidation  in  the  faculty  of  speech.  The 
mental  life  of  the  general  paralytic  at  this  stage  is  so  far  made  up 
of  sensuous  feelings  and  their  residual  emotions,  that  he  wholly  fails 
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to  hia  own  aatiafaction,  to  express  by  language  what  rises  before  h-is 
mind,  his  feeling  and  mental  imagery  are  illimitable,  and  submit  not 
to  the  definition  of  -words.  Thus,  in  each  repeated  utterance,  he  tries 
to  rival  his  former  extravagance;  he  has  not  simply  millions,  but 
"thousands  of  millions  of  millions  of  millions." 

The  nature  of  our  patient's  occupation,  and  the  subjects  which  have 
chiefly  engrossed  his  mind,  will  usually  afford  material  for  these  delirious 
conceptions ;  thus,  a  poor  labourer  who  through  years  of  anxious  toil 
has  struggled  to  support  a  large  family  believes  that  he  has  accumulated 
ennrmous  wealth — "is  heir  to  extensive  domains,  and  his  children 
priocea  of  royal  blood ;"  another,  a  schoolmaster,  talks  on  schemes  of 
nniversal  education.  One  who  had  squandered  hia  means  upon  the 
turf  was  the  imagined  possessor  of  twenty  hunters  which  he  had  just 
sold  for  £350  each ;  another,  a  poor  carter,  is  possessed  of  a  magnificent 
team  of  horses,  each  of  which  he  calls  by  name,  and  excitedly  smacks 
an  imaginary  whip,  as  he  drives  them  on  in  mad  career.  One  who 
had  occupied  a  foreign  diplomatic  post  hod  conceived  extraordinary 
schemes  for  developing  the  industrial  and  mercantile  resources  of  all 
the  European  nationalities,  (jome  are  agitated  by  vast  philanthropic 
schemes;  one  of  our  patients  was  going  to  empty  all  the  prisons, 
asylums,  and  workhouses  in  England,  and  start  each  individual  afresh 
in  life  "upon  a  sovereign  each;"  another  intended  paying  oflT  the 
National  debt  The  exuberant  we!ling-up  of  feeling  transforms  the 
vtatas  and  surroundings  of  the  subject  without  affecting  his  real 
identity ;  he  still  retains  his  name,  but  is  now  a  duke,  a  king,  or 
emperor ;  hia  wife  and  children  still  are  his,  but  arc  exalted  into 
corresponding  dignities;  whilst  the  asylum  is  a  gorgeous  palace,  the 
nurses  or  attendants  transformed  into  princes  or  courtiers. 

Fantastic  decoration  is  much  indulged  in,  especially  by  the  female 
paralytic;  scraps  of  coloured  stuffs,  ribbons,  and  coloured  paper  are 
stitched  on  to  their  clothing  as  insignia  of  distinction,  or  as  an 
addition  to  tlie  attractiveness  of  the  subject.  The  sexual  charac' 
teristicB  are  prominently  developed ;  the  female,  especially,  betraying 
inuch  personal  vanity  or  much  self-consciousness  in  the  presence  of 
the  opposite  sex ;  she  is  often  engaged  on  matrimonial  alliance ; 
connubial  subjects  occupy  tho  chief  theme  of  her  delusions;  and, 
occasionally,  a  well-marked  erotic  state  prevails.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  male  paralytic  raves  upon  wealth,  property,  social  position,  pro- 
foaaional  attainments,  manual  dexterity,  artistic  ability,  muscular 
power,  and  endurance.  The  variety  and  transient  nature  of  these 
delusions ;  their  utter  silliness,  impossibility,  and  inconsistencies,  in- 
dicate a  serious  degree  of  dementia  in  which  an  enfeebled  attention 
and  an  unbounded  license  of  the  imaginative  faculties  coexist.     The 
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associated  excitement  may  at  times  be  in  abeyance,  to  be  called  up 
readily  upon  the  slightest  reference  to  optimistic  or  grandiose  sub- 
jects, when  the  stolid,  half-vacant  impression  lightens  up  into  a  loot 
of  fetuous  rapture  as  he  poura  out  his  delirious  notions,  ] 
the  calmest  moments  an  undercurrent  of  excitement  usually  exisl 
especially  manifested  in  restless,  purposeless  movements  and  mi^ 
directed  energy,  with  nocturnal  exacerbations,  during  which  he  i 
noisy,  destructive  of  clothing  and  bedding,  and  dirty  in  his  habits. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  our  enquiry  that  two  groups  of  pliysical  aigi 
become  prominent  features ;  present  as  they  may  be  in  the  carliM 
stage  of  the  disease,  they  are,  however,  almost  invariably  found  at 
this  period.  They  consist  in  certain  articulatory  troubles  and  oculo- 
motor paralysis,  Grandiose  delusions  with  maniacal  outbursts,  a 
delire  anibitieUX,  are  by  no  means  an  unusual  feature  in  some  other 
forma  of  insanity;  but  when  to  this  delirium  there  is  superadded  a 
tremulousne^s  of  the  lips,  an  inco-ordinate  ataxic  state  of  the  tongue, 
and  certain  pupillary  anomalies,  the  diagnosis  of  general  paralja^ 
is  next  to  conclusive.  The  facial  expression  of  the  general  paralyl 
is  characteristic ;  when  unmoved  by  emotional  excitation  there  i 
great  stolidity,  with  a  somewhat  vacant  demented  aspect,  but  wlie4 
roused  into  conversation  the  face  beams  with  emotional  exeitemei 
the  lips  and  facial  muscles  become  tremulous,  and  twitchings  of  tlt^^ 
muscles  of  tho  brow  are  noticeable.  The  tremulousness  of  the  lips 
is  well  compared  by  Dr.  BuckniU  to  the  like  tremulousness  in  a 
person  about  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  An  uneasy  fixity  of  the 
lips  is  noticed  in  some,  and  a  tendency  to  place  the  hand  over  the  " 
mouth  whilst  speaking,  in  full  consciousness  of  tlie  failure.  Wlica 
the  tongue  is  protruded,  it  is  with  ataxic  jerks  or  irregular  incfl 
ordinate  movements;  and  a  fine  fibrillar  tremor  will  be  perceptible 
whilst  it  is  extended.  In  advanced  cases  the  tongue  will  bo  protruded 
only  with  great  effort,  the  mouth  being  widely  opened,  the  eyes 
staring,  and  the  whole  head  trembling  and  unsteady  with  the  effort 
expended.     Tlic  articulation  is  now  distinctly  impaired. 

Articulatory  Troubles.— The  character  of  the  articulation  is 
distinctive;  it  is  slowed,  hesitating,  blurred,  approaching  that  of  a 
drunken  man;  its  utterance  is  broken,  syllabic  recurrences  are  inter- 
polated, and  the  difficult  enunciation  may  end  in  an  explosive  efiPort. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  however,  a  slow,  laboured  enunciar 
tion,  with  slight  blurring  of  consonantal  sounds,  may  be  ail  that  if 
recognisable;  but,  upon  excited  converse,  as  when  rallied  on  ■ 
subject  of  his  delusions,  the  impairment  may  be  at  once  exagg^-ated  4 
and  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  tremor  of  the  upper  lip.  It  is 
the  labial  and  lingual  utterance  which  sufiers  chiefly ;  and,  if  preeent, 
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it  is  at  once  manifested  by  requesting  him  to  repeat  any  alliterative 
doggrel;  to  repeat  distinctly  such  words  as  hippopotamus  or  peram* 
bulator.  The  paralysis  of  lips  and  tongue  advances  in  later  stages 
to  a  more  profound  degree,  and  attempts  at  speech  issue  in  an 
inarticulate  muttering  of  broken  unintelligible  jargon,  in  which  here 
and  there  some  word  is  recognised. 

"Cerebral  Seizures."  —  During  this  stage,  or  later  still,  the 
patient  may  be  subject  to  convulsive,  apoplectic,  or  paralytic  seizures ; 
and  very  few  indeed  pass  through  the  descending  series  of  dissolutions 
of  general  paralysis  without  suffering  from  one  or  more  of  these 
accompaniments.     Such  "  seizures  "  are — 

Syncopal  or  quasi-syncopal  attacks.  Epileptiform  discharges. 

Petit  mal,  or,  exceptionally,  grand  Apoplectiform  (or  true  congestive) 

mcU,  attacks. 

Limited  (or  unilateral)  twitching.  Hemiplegise  and  monoplegiae. 

Syncopal  Attacks. — These  are  by  no  means  infrequent  during 
the  progress  of  general  paralysis,  and  are  often  the  first  warnings 
given  of  a  failing  heart,  and  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  patient 
in  bed.  Thus  a  patient  taking  his  customary  meal  will  suddenly  turn 
pale  and  fall  forwards ;  his  pupils  are  dilated,  his  pulse  imperceptible^ 
and  the  skin  cold  and  damp;  no  convulsive  twitching  occurs,  and 
after  a  momentary  prostration,  he  rallies  and  recovers  his  former 
state.  Such  patients  demand  rest  in  bed.  Attacks  of  petit  mal 
are  occasionally  mistaken  for  syncopal  attacks,  and  reported  as  slight 
**  faints  "  by  the  nurse  or  friends. 

Epileptic  Seizures. — These  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  yet  by  no 
means  so  frequent  as  the  epileptiform  and  limited  convulsive  attacks. 
They  also  occur  in  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  are  usually  referred 
to  by  the  friends  of  the  patient  as  slight  faints.  Attacks  of  the 
nature  oi  petit  mal  are  the  more  usual.  They  are  characterised  by  very 
transient  loss  of  consciousness  preceded  by  pallor,  wide  dilatation  oT* 
pupils,  and  perhaps  a  slight  twitching  of  one  side  of  the  mouthy 
followed  by  much  confusion  of  thought,  obvious  in  inconsistent  speech? 
and  conduct ;  or  by  more  prolonged  automatic  states. 

J.  F.,  March  21,  1881,  seized  this  morning  with  convulsions,  which  occur  every 
ten  or  fifteen  nuDutes,  and  are  identical  with  epileptic  seizures,  except  that  the 
convulsions  are  chiefly  unilateral,  involve  the  chest  muscles  but  slightly,  there 
being  also  no  Uvidity  of  face  nor  obstructed  breathing;  each  attack  lasts  for 
thirty  seconds  or  thereabouts* 
The  convulsive  phenomena  in  their  sequent  stages  were  as  follows : — 
1.  No  pallor,  but  head  and  eyes  deviate  to  the  right ;  there  is  a  broken  inarti* 
culate  cry ;  the  pupils  dilate  widely ;  the  brow  is  raised  by  the  occipito-frontalis. 
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2.  The  mouth  U  dnwa  to  th«  right,  lips  twitch  «trongly  ftad  i 

3.  Rigbt  urm  flcsed,  with  foreliDger  exteaiJcd ;   then  rwaed  and  convnUii 
Jerked  at  sbciulUer  ;  the  brow  twitcliea  violeutly. 

4.  In  certuiu  BeizureH  the  discharge  spread  to  the  right  leg  alio,  bat  iH 
involve  the  left. 

After  the  lit  there  wu  paralytic  deviation  of  head  and  ejea  to  the  latt 
notable  belplegsoera  of  the  right  aria ;  the  left  pupil  wbb  much  larger  thsa  the 
right,  but  slowly  regained  its  former  size ;  there  were  chaoipiug  movements  of 
the  jaw  ;  no  exaggeration  of  patelk-reSex  ;  no  antile-cloliog  ;  Bt  the  onset  of  each 
attack  the  heart,  previously  beating  strongly,  became  imperceptible  during  the 
tonic  stage.     The  cry  always  preceded  each  attack. 

Limited  or  Unilateral  Twitching'. — Sudden,  rhythmic  tw^ 

of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  or  of  the  specialieed  groups 
hand,  or  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  one  side  are  very  frequent, 
either  alone  or  in  combination ;  or  convulsive  twitching  of  the  flesora 
of  the  wrist  or  elbow  may  also  be  associated  therewith.  The  TariouB 
muscles  of  the  thigh  or  leg  may  be  observed  picked-out  by  the  coa- 
vulsivB  discharge,  or  the  whole  arm  or  leg  jerked  spasmodically. 
Such  twitching  is  often  increased  by  handling  and  passive  movement 
of  the  limb.  The  limb  may  be  fixed  in  rigid  extension,  whilst  the 
toes  or  fingers  are  flexed  by  clonic  movements.  The  muscular  twitch- 
ing may  be  very  general,  involving  both  sides  of  the  body  (although 
unequally)!  and  its  duration  may  be  protracted  over  days  or  even 
weeks  without  interruption.    The  following  case  illustrates  this  fact; — 

J.  S.,  a  general  paralytic,  was  seized  with  convulsive  twitchlngs  of  the  limbs  on 
the  25th  of  November,  ISSfJ.  His  face  was  Qushed  and  tlie  skin  covered  with  s 
greasy  unctuous  sweat.  lioth  arms,  but  eS|>BciaUy  tbe  left,  are  continually  and 
consentaneously  jerked  by  tlie  convuliiive  twitchioij  of  the  extensor  group  for  the 
elbow  and  wrist,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  suddenly  spread  as  in  the  act  of 
playing  tlie  pianoforte  ;  the  toes  also  show  a  tendency  to  "spread,"  the  feet  being 
rigidly  extended,  whilst  there  is  almost  continuous  clones  of  both  ankles,  especially 
increased  by  Sexion  of  the  foot;  if,  during  a  period  of  portiBl 
clonio  state,  the  sole  be  irritated  by  a  pin,  clonos  is  again  briskly  eetabliah«4> 
There  is  a  notable  degree  of  tbe  "paradoxical  contraction."  The  anperfii 
abdominal  rctlexes  are  dulled,  Taclte  cerebralt  is  rapidly  produced,  and  is  vivU' 
over  all  ports  of  the  body.  Both  coDJanctiviB  are  injected  ;  both  pupils  alloT 
mydriasis,  but  tbe  left  is  larger,  and  both  are  fixed  to  a  brigbt  beam  of  light. 
Bowels  and  bladder  paralysed.     Patient  is  greatly  dementeil  and  quite  mute. 

The  folloiving  day  tbe  twitching  was  limited  to  the  left  foot  and  hand;  the  auoa 
expansive  movements  of  the  digits  occurring, 

Novetaiter  30,    18S6. — The  convulsive  twitching  of   the   left   hand    and    fgot 
remains  unchanged  ;  the  plantar  reSei  is  greatly  exaggerated  and  hyper-senaitiva. 

Aprit  16,  1S87. — The  movements  above  described  have  continued  up  bo  this 
date  (nnarly  five  mouths)  without  interruption,  but  are  now  gradually  declining. 
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in  an  advanced  stage ;  but  similar  seizures  may  occur  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  disease.  The  convulsive  twitching  is  usually  associated 
with  a  certain  degree  of  reduction  in  consciousness;  and,  when  the 
discharge  involves  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  hand,  aphasic 
states  may  prevail,  and  a  certain  degree  of  WOrd-blindness  or 
deafaeSS  presents  itself. 

Epileptiform  Seizures. — Under  this  term  are  comprised  general 
convulsive  seizures,  or  convulsive  discharges  from  motor  centres, 
representing  large  associated  groups  of  the  musculature  of  the  body 
and  limbs.  Such  attacks  are  often  ushered  in  by  premonitory  twitch- 
ings,  such  as  those  just  described ;  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  accompanied 
by  complete  loss  of  consciousness.  The  convulsion  or  spasm  may 
start,  as  indicated  by  Mickle,  "  from  some  point  as  it  were,  becoming 
widely  spread  and  severe,  then  ebbs  away  and  ceases  everywhere 
except  at  the  starting  point,  usually  the  mouth,  eye,  or  hand,  where 
occasional  jerks  are  seen  which  may  gradually  die  out;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  the  preceding  cycle  of  events  may  be  repeated,  or  the  renewed 
convulsion  may  chiefly  affect  the  other  side."  * 

The  onset  of  the  attack  is  almost  invariably  hemispheric — i.e.,  the 
convulsions  begin  unilaterally,  and  may  or  may  not  spread  to  the 
opposite .  side ;  they  are  often  preceded  by  a  well-marked  tonic  stage 
as  the  rapid  primary  discharges  occur;  the  clonic  stage  being  often 
long  protracted,  becoming  more  and  more  broken-up  into  intervals  of 
comparative  rest  until  at  last  an  occasional  convulsive  jerk  of  the 
limb  or  separate  muscular  contractions  alone  prevail. 

Another  form  occasionally  met  with  is  that  of  an  asaoeiated  move- 
ment of  the  head  and  arm  ;  the  head  and  eyes  turn  as  if  looking  over 
the  shoulder,  the  pupils  dilate  widely,  and  the  arm  of  this  side  is 
simultaneously  raised  in  the  same  direction  with  the  forefinger  ex- 
tended, and  a  painful  cry  escapes  the  patient.  This  movement  may 
be  repeated  over  and  over  again  for  hours  in  succession.  It  is 
important  to  recognise  this  form  as  occasional  in  general  paralysis 
since  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  cry  is  a  distinctive  feature,  thus : — 
*'  Patients  in  the  fits  of  general  paralysis  seldom  bite  the  tongue,  the 
convulsions  are  not  so  violent,  there  is  not  the  aura,  nor  the  cry,  and 
the  mental  symptoms  will  of  course  be  quite  different."  t  (Bland/ord), 

These  convulsive  Q.t tacks  will  be  followed  by  the  usual  results 
observed  after  severe  discharges  from  cortical  grey  matter.  There  will 
be  partial,  or  more  or  less  complete,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  involved; 
the  £Eu;ial  muscles  may  be  involved,  the  cheek  flattened,  and  the 
mouth  drawn  to  the  opposite  side ;  there  may  be  more  or  less  g^loSSO- 

*  Treatise  on  General  Paralysis,  p.  163. 
t  Op,  cU»,  p.  266  (Italics  not  in  original). 
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pleg^ia,  or  the  patient  may  be  completely  aphasic  with  right  brachial 
monoplegfia ;  or  the  leg  only  may  be  temporarily  paralysed,  or 
hemiplegia  may  prevail.  Coi\]Ugate  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes 
is  also  frequent  as  a  post-convulsive  sign. 

Epileptiform  seizures  may  occur  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
usually  not  until  twelve  months  have  elapsed.  According  to  Dr. 
Newcombe,  out  of  100  general  paralytics,  61  patients  suffered  from 
epileptiform  seizures,  and  of  these  51,  as  many  as  19  did  not  develop 
such  symptoms  until  between  twelve  to  twenty-four  months  after  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  whilst  one  only  had  convulsions  within 
three  months  of  the  onset.'*' 

The  immediate  result  of  these  general,  wide-spread,  epileptiform 
convulsions  is  of  far  greater  import  as  affecting  the  mental  aspect  of 
our  patient.  They  usher  in  the  gravest  reductions,  often  leaving  the 
subject  a  complete  mental  wreck.     Take  for  instance  the  case  of 

H.  P.,  who  was  in  the  second  stage  of  general  paralysis,  was  mildly  excited, 
and  the  subject  of  extravagant,  grandiose  notions,  yet  retaining  a  fair  amount  of 
mental  energy  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read,  write,  or  to  converse  in  a  connected 
strain  of  thought,  so  long  as  his  delusional  ideas  were  not  entrenched  upon.  He  was 
suddenly  seized  with  epileptiform  convulsions,  commencing  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body,  but  usually  spreading  to  the  opposite  side ;  such  seizures  occurring  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  night,  and  lasting  for  several  days  together.  On 
their  cessation  he  was  left  in  a  condition  of  profound  imbecility,  from  which  he 
never  rallied.  In  his  case,  persistent  and  copious  watery  alvine  evacuations 
accompanied  the  convulsive  attacks. 

The  mental  deterioration  following  epileptiform  seizures  is  often  so 
notable  as  to  sharply  demarcate  the  stage  of  maniacal  excitement  and 
delusional  perversion  from  the  last  stage  of  hopeless  dementia  and 
motor  helplessness. 

The  epileptiform  seizure  is  also  ominous  of  rapid  break-down  ;  "  in 
twenty-four  out  of  sixty  cases,  death  occurred  within  a  month  afcer  an 
attack"  {Newconibe).^ 

Apoplectiform  Seizures. — The  patient  may  be  struck  down 
suddenly  by  symptoms  of  an  apoplectic  type,  associated  occasionally, 
but  by  no  means  necessarily,  with  slight  convulsive  discharge.  He 
becomes  helpless  in  his  limbs,  heavy,  lethargic,  and  stupid,  and  this 
state  may  deepen  into  complete  coma.  The  face  is  deeply  flushed, 
the  head  hot,  and  the  body  generally  bedewed  with  perspiration  ; 
the  breathing  may  be  heavy  and  laboured,  the  pulse  rapid,  and  the 
temperature  quickly  rises  to  103"  or  higher.     The  condition  is  always 

*  See  **  Epileptiform  seizures  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,"  West  Hiding 
Asylum  Reports,  vol.  v. 
t  Loc.  cil. 
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a  critical  one,  there  being  hypostatic  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and 
pneumonia  threatening  the  patient's  life;  if  this  is  not  fatal,  it  is 
always  followed  by  serious  results — viz.,  by  various  motor  paralyses, 
the  advance  of  dysphagfic  symptoms,  and  by  much  increased  mental 
enfeeblement. 

Honoplegise  and  Hemiplegise. — Paralysis  suddenly  occurring 
without  apoplectic  or  epileptic  premonitions  involving  one  or  both 
limbs,  or  complete  hemiplegia,  of  very  transient  duration^  is  another 
feature  frequently  occurring  in  the  course  of  this  disease.  The  sudden- 
ness of  onset  is  notable ;  the  hand  drops  whilst  at  work  utterly  helpless ; 
or  the  patient  suddenly  stumbles  whilst  walking,  and  is  found  paralysed 
in  one  leg;  the  deep  reflexes  will  be  exaggerated  and  ankle-clonos 
prevail  Patients  will  thus  be  found  after  a  quiefc  night's  rest  sufiering 
from  a  CFUral  or  a  brachial  monoplegia  which  may  have  com- 
pletely disappeared  in  a  few  hours  or  days. 

Reaction-Time. — A  large  proportion  of  paralytic  subjects  are 
necessarily  excluded  from  attempts  at  estimating  the  rapidity  of 
reaction  to  the  stimuli  of  light  and  sound ;  it  is  only  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  disease,  ere  the  patient  has  succumbed  to  any  notable 
degree  of  dementia,  that  a  reliable  record  is  obtainable.  Such  results, 
however,  have  been  secured  in  the  accompanying  series  of  patients, 
special  care  having  been  exercised  to  exclude  any  source  of  fallacy,  the 
result  being  accepted  only  after  repeated  observations,  and  each  record 
being  the  average  of  twenty  trials. 
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T.  P.,    .  Maniacal,  garrulous,  egoistic,      .... 

W.  W., .  Subacute  jnania,  grandiose,  noisj/,  and  obtrusive,  , 

J.  M.,    .  Calm,  subdued,  demented,    ..... 

W.  L.,  .  Wild,  maniacal,incoherent,extravagant  optimism, 

J.  R>,    .  Subacute  mania,  grandiose  and  egoistic, 

T.  S.,    .  Tremulous  unth  excitement,  optimistic,  notable  paresis, 

R.  C,    .  Calm,  notable  bulbar  paralysis,  much  optimism,    , 

S.  M.,    .  Calm,  dull,  heavy,  demented, 

J.  N.,    .  Heavy  and  demented,  depressed,  much  paresis, 

C.  P.,    .  Depressed,  obscure  egoism,  sluggish, 

W.  R.,  .  Mania,  garrulous,  obtrusively  egoistic, . 

T.  R.,    .  Cheerful,  calm,  slight  dementia,  on  optimism, 

F.  L.,    .  Heavy,  demented, 

OculO-motor  Symptoms. — The  eye-symptoms  in  general  paralyais 
form  a  highly  characteristic  and  significant  group.    Both  the  eztrinsio 
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and  intrinsic  niuscleB  Giifier;  but,  whilst  the  former  preaent  derftnj 
mentfl  in  exceptional  caaes  only,  the  latter  or  intrinsic  muaclea  of  tl 
eyeball  exhibit  deraugocl  innervation,  in  some  way  or  other,  in 
cases  at  some  stage  of  the  affection. 

The  motor  derangements  of  the  intra-oculnr  musculature  are  ii 
cated  by — (a)  size  of  pupils ;  (b)  inequality ;  (c)  marginal  contour 
(cf)  mobility ;  (e)  reflex  adjustments;  (y")  accommodative  adjustmeni 
(0)  accommodative  power.  The  reflex  adjustments  {e),  comprise 
pupillary  reactions  to — (1)  cutaneous  or  aytupathetic  stimulation  j  (! 
consensual  stimulation  ;  (3)  direct  light  stimulation.* 

Taking  indiscriminately  a  group  of  general  paralytics  in  vari 
stages  of  the  disease,  the  student  may  meet  with  one  or  other  of 
following  pupillary  anomalies : — The  pupils  may  be  extremely  an 
perfectly  fixed  to  light,  so  that  on  exposing  or  shading  the  eye, 
movement  can  be  obtained — the  pin-hole  pupil  as  it  has  t>een  called] 
and  it  is  then  said  to  he  in  a  state  of  spastiC  myosls.  Such  a  stato-l 
of  contraction  ia  highly  important,  as  being  frequently  present  in 
general  paralysia,  locomotor  ataxy,  and  other  spinal  affections.  Tho 
pupil  may  be  smaU  as  the  result  of  paralysis  of  its  dilator  or  circ) 
fibres;  this  is  called  paralytic  myosis,  and  may  be  due  to  a  di 
tnictive  lesion  in  the  ciUo-Spinal  regions  of  the  cord ;  in  this 
the  pupils  no  longer  dilate  with  atrojiine.  It  is  a  rare  affection, 
has  been  recorded  by  Baerwinkel  in  sclerosis  of  the  medulla  oblongata.] 
Unilateral  myoais  of  this  description  haa  also  been  recorded 
Nothnagel  in  disease  of  the  pons.  The  pupils  may  be  unequal  in  size, 
there  may  be  only  the  slightest  degree  of  inequulity,  yet  if  associated 
-with  other  paretic  symptoms,  or  auspicious  mental  states,  the  ocular 
reflexes  should  bo  carefully  examined  ere  the  student  ia  prepared  to 
discard  such  inequality  as  of  trivial  import.  Care,  of  course,  shouUti! 
be  taken  to  exclude  opacities  of  cornea,  capsular  adhesions,  or  retindi 
changes.  The  inequality  may  be  very  extreme  from  paralysia  of  one 
sphincter  iridis. 

One  or  both  pupils  may  be  in  a  state  of  wide  dilatation,  acting 
sluggishly,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  strongest  beam  of  light — a  state 
paralytic  mydriasis.      Such  a  condition  may  be  associated  wil 

amaurosis. 

Or  the  pupils  may  be  (one  or  both)  irregular  in  contour;  may 

*  It  must  be  undcrBtooil  that  the  remarks  in  this  chapter  apply  exclutively  to 
those  pcTsistent  or  grBibmlly  progresaive  impairmenta  of  the  oculo-motor  adJDM. 
meats,  wholly  irreBpective  of  those  variatious  ia  the  size  of  the  pupil  wUoh  n 
occar  from  day  to  day,  (u)d  whicli  Imilude  an  ineomtant  factor,  audi  aa  int 
cranial  diichnrgc*,  &c,,  or  other  Bourco  of  tronaient  Btimnlua. 

t  Jour.  Mental  Seiente,  1ST3. 
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oval  or  not  quite  circular — the  upper  or  lower  arc  not  conforming  to 
the  circular  outline ;  here,  again,  we  must  carefully  exclude  adhesions  and 
effects  of  old  iritis.   At  times  the  irregularity  is  very  marked  and  bizarre. 

Again,  the  reflex  adjustments  may  fail,  and  thus  upon  stimulating 
the  skin  by  the  electric  brush,  or  by  a  pin,  or  by  pinching  the  skin,  we 
do  not  observe  the  usual  dilatation  of  the  pupils  in  onCy  or  perhaps  in 
either  case;  or  upon  alternately  closing  one  or  other  eye,  the  other 
fails  to  exhibit  the  consensual  movements  of  the  normal  state ;  and 
this,  likewise,  may  be  observed  in  one  eye  only  or  in  both.  In  a  state 
of  spastic  myosis,  of  course,  both  the  foregoing  reactions  are  abolished. 
"  In  the  healthy  eye  the  consensual  contraction,  according  to  Listing, 
does  not  begin  until  two-flfths  of  a  second  after  the  opening  of  the 
other  eye,  and  lasts  about  one-fifth  of  a  second,  after  which  the  pupil 
again  dilates  slowly,  and  vibrates  for  some  seconds.  The  consensual 
dilatation  he  observed  to  commence  about  half  a  second  after  the 
closing  of  the  other  eye,  and  with  diminishing  rapidity  to  continue  for 
one  or  two  seconds."*  Then  again,  the  sphincter  iridis,  either  when 
the  pupils  are  equal  or  very  dissimilar  in  size,  may  not  respond  to  the 
stimulus  of  light,  or  may  respond  with  a  sluggishness  evidently  morbid. 
This  condition  of  failure  of  the  light-reflex  without  a  similar  impli- 
cation of  the  accommodative  movements  of  the  iris  is  called  reflex 
iridoplegfia,  or  the  Argyll-Robertson  symptom,  which  is  one  of  great 
significance  in  early  stages  of  tabes  and  general  paralysis.  Yet  again, 
the  sphincter  may  show  no  response  to  light,  nor  to  the  effort  of 
accommodation,  nor  the  movements  of  convergence  and  divergence;  and 
the  resulting  paralysis  we  speak  of  as  an  associative  iridoplegfia. 

Any  one  of  these  numerous  anomalies  may  present  themselves  in 
the  subjects  of  general  paralysis.  The  contraction  which  occurs  during 
accommodation  for  a  near  object,  and  when  the  eyeballs  are  convergent, 
must  be  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  an  associated  movement ;  yet  we 
must  not  understand  by  this  that  the  accommodative  movement  is 
involuntary.  ''The  fact  that  this  last  (contraction  dunng  accommo- 
dation) is  only  an  associated  movement,  does  not  deprive  it  of  its 
voluntary  character,  "t 

The  more  frequent  motor  derangements  met  with  may  thus  be 
summarised : — 

1.  Spastic  myofiis.  5.  Loss  of  sympathetic  reflex. 

2.  Paralytic  mydriasis.  6.  Loss  of  consensual  movements. 

3.  All  degrees  of  irregularity  of  pupil.  7.  Keflex  iridoplegia  ( Argyll-Bobertson). 

4.  Irregular    contour    from    partial  8.  Associative  iridoplegia. 

spasm  or  paralysis.  9.  Cycloplegia. 

*  Quoted  by  Dondere,  "Accommodation  and  Refraction  of  the  Eye,"  Syd.  Soc, 
p.  573.  t  Bonders,  loc,  cU,,  p.  574. 
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As  to  the  relative  frequency  with  which  these  derangements  to  the 
irido-musouiar  apparatus  occurs,  we  usually  find  as  an  early  sign 
a  slight,  perhaps  scarcely  appreciable,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  the 
sizes  of  which  are  otherwise  not  abnormal,  accompanied  by  a  little 
sluggish  delay  upon  the  part  of  the  larger  in  reacting  to  light,  while 
the  smaller  contracts  and  dilates  briskly.  If  the  light  be  bright 
this  want  of  active  mobility  may  not  be  appreciable,  hence  the 
necessity  of  testing  in  a  subdued  light  as  well  iia  by  focal  illumiuation. 
If  the  patient  be  now  told  to  converge  the  eyeballs,  the  pupils  con- 
tract readily  and  equably,  and  we  regard  the  case  as  one  of  com- 
mencing reflex  irUlopltgia.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  shall  now  almost 
certainly  find  associated  with  it,  the  loss  of  the  sympathetic  dilatation 
which  should  occur  on  irritating  the  skin;  for  this  is,  of  all  other 
iridal  paralyses,  the  earliest  observed.  The  strong  stimulation  of  a 
sensory  nerve  is  well  kuown  to  inhibit  reflex  actions ;  and  upon  this 
physiological  principle,  Bechterew  would  explain  this  pupillary  dilata- 
tion as,  in  fact,  an  inhibition  of  the  iwial  tiijUt-reJlex ;  it  is  equally 
produced  by  noises  in  the  oar,  or  by  stimulation  of  the  sexuol  organs, 
uterine  pain,  itc.  The  constant  association  of  these  two  anomalous 
states  is  readily  explained  by  the  proximity  of  the  sympathetic  tract 
supplying  the  dilator  iridit  to  that  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor  which 
regulates  the  sphincter  iridia  under  the  stimulation  of  light. 

The  targe  proportion  of  paralytics  who  present  themselves  in  an 
early  stage  will  afford  us  these  signs — viz.,  a  moderate-sized  pupil, 
slightly  larger  than  its  fellow,  sluggishly  reacting  to  light,  even  to 
a  bright  beam,  and  absence  of  the  sympathetic  dilatation. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  the  larger  pupil  will  now  be  found 
'iniU  Jured  to  light  or  may  contract  very  partially ;  and,  if  a  strong 
beam  of  light  be  used  to  illuminate  the  eye,  the  initial  slight  con- 
traction is  fullowed  by  a  sudden  dilatation  beyond  its  original  limits ; 
remaining  wide  throughout  the  illumination  of  the  retina.  One  eye 
succumbs  to  this  reflex  iridoplegia  before  the  other ;  but,  wo  oft«ii 
recognise  a  failing  mubility  in  the  healthier  organ  also,  and  eventually 
)K>th  become  quite  fixed  and  immobile  to  light  The  small-sized  piipU 
{myogix),  although  usually  noted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  is  not 
thus  restricted  ;  it  may  retain  this  size  throughout  the  disease,  and 
bo  a  notable  sign  even  to  the  fatal  termination.  On  the  other  hand, 
mydriasis,  if  not  associated  with  distinct  antavront,  is  a  feature  of 
the  later  stage  of  general  paralysis.  The  student  would  do  well,  when 
examining  the  eye  of  n  presumed  case  of  general  (laralysis,  not  only 
to  measure  with  the  pupilometer  but  also  to  compare  the  dimensiona 
with  the  healthy  eyes  of  those  standing  by,  mwfer  the  same  intensity  of 
light.      As  the   small    pupil  in  the   early  days  of  general  parolyaia 
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becomes  gradually  larger  with  advancing  reflex  iridoplegia,  ifc  affords  us 
evidence  of  a  deeper  implication  of  the  nuclei  in  one  half  of  the  pons, 
as  well  as  of  the  cerebral  hemispliere  of  tJie  same  side ;  for  it  has  con- 
stantly occurred  to  the  writer  to  observe  that  when  unilateral  convul- 
sions or  paralysis  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  general  paralysis,  the 
dilated  pupil  is  on  the  side  of  tlie  discharging  or  paralysing  lesion.* 
It  appears  to  us  unquestionable  that  the  oculo-motor  disturbances, 
which  we  have  above  alluded  to,  are  greater  on  the  side  of  the  more 
deeply-implicated  hemisphere. 

The  pinJiead  pupil  may  persist  to  the  end,  and  yet  present  no  impair- 
ment of  the  associated  movements  on  accommodation,  as  in  the 
following  cases : — 


SiZB  or  Pupils. 

Reaction  to 
Light. 

Stmpathetic 
Bkflkx. 

COKSBXttOAL 

Bbflkx. 

ACOOMMODATION. 

D.  R. 

J .--  millimetres. 

1-5 

1  .^   millimetres. 
1  o 

Immobile. 
Immobile. 

Immobile. 
Immobile. 

Immobile. 

Slight  in 
left  only. 

Normal  and  ac- 
tive. 

Brisk. 

In  estimating  the  significance  of  these  oculo-motor  anomalies,  the  student  must 
bear  in  mind  the  teaching  of  experimental  physiology  upon  the  subject,  which 
demonstrates 

(1)  That  centripetal  retinal  excitations  travel  by  way  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
tracts  to  the  upper  quadrigeminal  arc,  i.e.,  by  the  nateSt  its  bradila,  the  external 
genictUate,  and  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus^  which  constitute  a  first  stage  or 
level,  and  from  which  such  excitations  pass  by  the  optic  radiations  to  the  occipito- 
angular  region,  or  visual  centre  of  Ferrier. 

(2)  That  section  of  one  optic  nerve  causes  monocular  blindness,  together  with 
loss  of  the  light-reflex  {reflex  iridoplegia)  of  the  same  eye,  still  with  persistent 
contraction  of  both  eyes  on  stimulation  of  the  second  eye — a  phenomenon  explained 
by  the  coupling  of  the  oculo-motor  nuclei. 

(3)  That  section  of  one  optic  tract  issues  in  homonymotis  Jiemiopla,  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  corresponding  retinal  halves  of  both  eyes.  Whilst  Bechterew  shows 
that,  in  the  dog,  division  of  one  tract  is  imaltered  by  reflex  contraction  of  the 
constrictor  iridis.  Knoll  indicates  that  in  the  rabbit  (with  its  complete  decussation 
at  the  chiasma)  division  of  one  tract  abolishes  the  light-reflex  in  the  opposite  eye. 

(4)  That  enucleation  of  one  eyeball  in  animals  with  fairly  complete  decussation 
at  chiasma  (rabbit)  issues  in  atrophy  of  the  nates,  its  brachia,  and  external  gemeu- 
late,  with  the  pvXvinar,  all  of  the  opposite  side ;  that  in  animals  with  very  incom- 
plete decussation,  i.e.,  where  the  direct  fibres  preponderate  {Erh  and  Day),  such 
atrophy  pertains  more  equally  to  these  parts  on  both  sides.  The  representation  of 
the  retinal  fields  in  these  ganglionic  centra  behind  the  optic  commissure  will  vary 
with  the  animal ;  and  so  lesions  of  the  tract  or  of  the  quadrigeminal  body  of  one 


*  See  Article  by  Afithor  in  West  Riding  Asyhm  Reports,  voL  vL 
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aide  will  issue  in  varying  results.    Thus  Baumgarten  *  records  secondary  degener- 
ation of  both  optic  tracts  in  man  after  destruction  of  one  eye. 

In  this  lower  arc,  therefore,  connecting  the  retina  with  the  mesencephalic 
centres,  we  find  that  section  and  destructive  lesions  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the 
ganglia  issue  in — 

Partial  or  complete  amaurosis,  with  partial  loss  of  the  consensual  reflex  and 

reflex -iridoplegia. 
Homonymous  hemiopia,  with,  or  without,  impairment  of  light«reflex;  certain 

secondary  degenerative  changes  affecting  the  tracts  and  the  quadrigeminal 

structures  with  the  pulvinar  alluded  to  above. 

In  like  manner,  destruction  of  these  ganglia  also  issue  in  degenerative  changes 
in  both  optic  nerves,  especially  that  opposite  the  lesion.  Such  degenerations  are 
limited  to  this  arCj  and  do  not  travel  centrally  beyond  the  quadrigeminal  centres  to 
Uie  cerebral  cortex. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  arc  of  optic  radiations  is  connected  with  the 
visual  perceptive  centres  of  the  cortex.  Its  division  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the 
cortex  and  of  the  quadrigeminal  arc,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  arc  connected  with 
the  retina ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  retinal  reflexes  are  not  abolished 
by  lesion  above  the  mesencephalon. 

Size  of  Pupils, — The  pupillary  aperture  is  more  frequently  found 
dilated  than  unduly  small  and  constricted,  and  a  moderate-sized  pupil 
is  less  frequent  than  one  distinctly  larger  than  usual.  In  fact,  if  we 
take  note  of  all  cases  of  unilateral  mydriasisy  as  well  as  of  those 
wherein  both  are  dilated,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  met  with  in  one- 
half  of  our  cases.  If  we  arbitrarily  assume  any  size  up  to  2  milli- 
metres diameter  to  include  the  small  or  contracted  jnipil,  from  above 
2  millimetres  to  3  millimetres  for  the  moderate-sized  pujril,  and  all 
above  3  millimetres  as  large  dilated  pu2nlSf  we  get  the  following 
proportions : — 

Small  contracted  pupil,        ....       4  cases. 

Moderate-sized,     .         .         .         .         .         .13 

Dilated, 27 


44      „ 


In  about  half  the  cases,  i.e.y  in  twenty-one,  one  or  both  pupils  measured 
4  millimetres  or  upwards,  and  in  six  of  these  cases  both  pupils  were 
equal  in  size.  Very  large  pupils — 6  to  7  millimetres — prevailed  in 
three  cases  (see  Summary,  pp.  2G9-273).  In  the  Summary,  the  upper 
figure  of  the  fraction  in  col.  2,  and  corresponding  line  in  col.  3,  indi- 
cate in  each  case  the  size  of  pupillary  aperture  and  iridal  reactions 
of  the  right  eye  ;  the  lower  figure  and  line  refer  to  the  same  features 
in  the  left  eye.    In  all  other  cases  the  reactions  are  alike  for  both  eyes. 

♦  Central'blatt, /,  d.  Med.  Wissenschajt,  1883.     (Quoted  by  Ferrier.) 
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SUMMAKT  OF  OCULO-MOTOR  AND  ASSOGIATSD  AVOXALIES  IK 


SIse 

in 

mm. 

XJght-Ronez. 

Focal  Illmninatioa 

ConsensoaL 

Beflez 
Dilatation. 

ABJKMSUtod 

MoTemoU. 

J.  W.  M., 

3 

Almost  fixed. 
Slight  contn. 

Slight  contn. 

NormaL 

Fixed. 

NormaL 

J.  0.  0., 

3 
4 

Slight. 
Normal. 

SUght. 
Normal. 

*f 

f* 

»> 

M.  P.,    . 

2? 
4 

Normal. 

NormaL 

fi 

f> 

1* 

A.  S.,     . 

34 

>f 

>» 

Slnggish. 

9* 

Sluggish. 

J.  D.,     . 

* 

4 

Sluggish. 

Slight,  then  oscillates. 
2<iy  dUatation. 

NormaL 

Normal. 

NormaL 

M.  B.,    . 

3 
3 

Normal. 

Normal. 

t* 

Fixed. 

II 

L.  B.,     • 

9f 

24 

>» 

Normal  for  both. 
2<ly  dilatation. 

fi 

Normal. 

If 

F.  S.,      . 

4 
4 

i» 

Normal. 

i> 

Normal. 
Sluggish. 

II 

K.  T.,     . 

3 

>f 

>i 

Normal. 
Dilates. 

Sluggish. 

II 

1 

S.  S.,      . 

2 
2 

»» 

»i 

Normal. 

NormaL 

II 

J.  P.,      . 

3f 
31 

»» 

>> 

11 

Fixed. 

II 

J.  w.,    . 

3 
3 

Sluggish. 

Normal,  then  oscillates. 
2dy  dilatation. 

>» 

Normal. 

Normal. 
Slui^gish. 

J.   Ij.f         . 

24 
3 

Sluggish  and  of 
limited  range. 

Normal  but  of 
limited  range. 

>» 

Slight. 

NormaL 

R.  S.) 

24 
24 

Fixed. 
Slight. 

Slight. 
NormaL 

fi 

Normal. 

»'        1 

A.  H.,     . 
o.  A.  Li.| 

o 

3 
1-5 

1-5 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Sluggish. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Slight. 

Fixed. 
Slight. 

Fixed. 
Slight. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 
SUght 

Normal. 

D.  R.,     . 

11 

»> 

»> 

Fixed. 

II 

1 

J.  W.,     . 

IJ 
If 

>> 

Fixed  or  of  extremely 
limited  range. 

>i 

i» 

Extremely 
sluggish 

and 
limited. 

G.  B.,     . 

2 

il 

»> 

Fixed. 

II 

II 

NormaL 

T.W.H., 

}> 

j> 

)t 

II 

>» 

tJ.   Vy.)          • 

24 

>» 

»> 

II 

II 
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FoBTY-FouB  Casks  of  Obnbral  Paralysis. 


Aooom- 
modfttlon. 

Visnal  Acuity. 

Colonr 
Henae. 

PAtflUa- 
Reflex. 

PIftnUr 
Beflex. 

Gftir,  &c 

'•4""^^ 

Sn.| 

Normal. 

Normal. 

Normal. 

Brisk. 

S-  /« 

99 

Exag. 

ff 

* 

Brisk. 

^-  22  ^°-  '22 

S-fiF 

>9 

i» 

ff 

Brisk. 

J-  2i  S»-  i^ 

Sn.J 

91 

Slightly 
exag. 

ff 

Brisk,  tnmk  stitf. 

J.  No.  4 

^"^  10  ^°-  20 

f  > 

Sluggish. 

ff 

Brisk. 

'r. 

Sn.  1   Sn.  «, 

99 

Normal. 

Sluggish. 

Brisk. 

J.  No.  4 

S-  10 

fl 

}» 

f  f 

Brisk. 

No.2_     -5 

J       ^-2: 

Normal 

hut  ffreen 

=  blue. 

Sluggish. 

Normal. 

Brisk,  and  rims. 

Tdil. 

«-: 

Normal. 

Almost 
absent. 

Absent. 

Sways,  sta<;ger8,  and  leans  to  right. 

■'•16 

»-i 

Normal 

Exag. 

Exag. 

Stiff,  tottering,  feeble. 

J    » 

^-f. 

but  b.  = 

puce,  y.  = 

pink. 

91 

ff 

• 

Brisk,  but  stHF,  a  little  tottering. 

''•as 

="■10 

Normal 

but  b.  = 

green. 

ff 

Normal. 

Stooping,  staggering,  and  falls  if  eyes 
be  clewed. 

J.No.3Sn.'^ 
2a 

"«•■• 

y.= orange, 
g.  =  puce. 

ff 

ff 

Brisk. 

Right  leg  stiff— not  dragged  =  rii^ht 

• 

■A 

• 

• 

f  f 

Normal. 

ff 

hemiplegia  c.  aphasia,  horizontal 
nystagmus. 

so.  J 

Sn.«- 

Normal. 

Absent. 

ff 

Stiff,  slow,  sways. 

• 

y 

Normal 

If 

Exag. 

Brisk,  clastic. 

J.  1  Sn.  -^ 

Sn.« 

but  green, 
more  like 
blue  than 
yellow, 
r.  s  pink, 

Sluggish. 
Normal. 

Absent 

• 

Brisk  and  springy. 

Sn    ^ 

y.  =  purple, 
b.  &  green 
= Normal. 

Exag. 
NormaL 

Exag. 
Normal. 

Slow,  laboured,  leans  to  left  side. 

• 

J.NalSn.;^* 

Sn.g 

NormaL 

SL  exag. 

NormaL 
Sluggish. 

Brisk. 

J    1 
''•21) 

So.  J 

ff 

Slight. 
Absent. 

NormaL 

Stiff. 

^2 

S-i 

Normal 

but  srecn 
=  yellow. 

Absent. 

ff 

Stiff 
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Size 

In 

mm. 

LigM-Beflex. 

Focal  IllamiiukttoiL 

OonMnraaL 

Reflex 

Awodatert 
MoTMneat. 

J.  H.  W., 

21 

2i 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Slight. 
Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Normal. 

B.  £l.|      • 

3i 

»» 

91 

Fixed. 

>« 

Fixed. 

W.  M.,  . 

3 
3 

»» 

fl 

i> 

la 

99 

\jt  J.  \j*f  • 

4k 

•  1 

91 

It 

99 

FixfMl. 
Normal. 

«J.  «!•}       • 

ll 
4 

91 

•  1 

>t 

99 

Sluggiah. 

J.  H.)      • 

4 
3 

*i 

II 

II 

99 

Fixed. 
Normal. 

J.  L.,      • 

44 
44 

>} 

II 

If 

91 

Fixed. 

J.  C.  C, 

Ti 

64 

6 

f  1 

II 

91 

II 

99 

J.  M..     . 

7 
5 

II 

II 

II 

99 

9» 

«l.     A.y              • 

34 
4| 

Slight,  2dy  dilatation. 
Fixed. 

II 

19 

99 

?diL 

J.    £[.}            • 

2} 

IJ 
3J 

34 

Fixed. 
Slight,  2dy  dilatation. 

Sluggish. 

Fixed. 
Slight,  2iy  dilatation. 

Sluggish. 
2'^y  dilatation. 

91 

SUght. 

II 

Normal. 
Slight. 

Normal 

91 

A.,     O.)             • 

4 
4 

Normal. 
Sluggish. 

Normal 
Sluggish,  2'^y  dilatation. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

91 

T.  T.,     . 

4 

4{ 
4 

4 

Sluggish  and  of 
limite<l  range. 

Sluggish  and  of 
limited  range. 

Sluggish. 
Sluggish. 

Normal. 
Sluggish. 

19 

Sluggish, 

Fixed. 
Sluggish. 

Slight. 

II 
11 

C.  G.)     • 

C 
6 

Sluggish. 

Normal  with 
2^y  dilatation. 

»i 

Sluggish. 
Fixed. 

Sluggish. 

J.  M.,     . 

24 
o 

Slight  with 
2  Jy  dilatation. 

Sliglit  with 
2Jy  dilatation. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Normal 

J.  B.,      • 

si 

3i 

1) 

Normal  with 
2<iy  dilatation. 

19 

11 

II 

W.  T.  S., 
W.  S.,    . 

"4 

4i 
41 

f 
2J 

Sluggish. 
Sluggish. 

Sluggish. 

Normal. 
Sluggish,  2iiy  dilatation. 

Normal,  then  oscillates 
with  2Jy  dilatation. 

Normal. 
Sluggish. 

Sluggish. 

Sluggish. 

Sluggish. 
Fixed, 

Normal. 
Sluggish. 

NonnaL 

H.  M.,    • 

Slugi^ish. 
Fixed. 

Normal. 
Fixed. 

Normal. 
Fixed. 

Fixed, 

Slight 
Fixed. 

B.     Xl.y           • 

4 
3 

Slight. 

Slight. 

Slight. 

19 

NomttL 

J.  B.,      • 

44 

44 

Slicht  with 
2^y  dilatation. 

Slight,  2^iy  dilatation. 
Normal,  2^y  dilatation. 

II 

• 

II 

Note,  —The  upper  figure  of  the  fraction  in  col.  2  and  corres|>onding  line  indicate  in  each  case  the  eM 

same  features  in  the  l^  eye.    In  all  ^ 
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Aecom- 
XDodAtion. 

Vlsnftl  Acaity. 

Colour 
Sense. 

Patell»- 
Beflex. 

PlanUr 
Beflez. 

Gait,  &c. 

-i 

Sn.| 

Normal. 

Normal. 

Sluggish. 

Stiff,  broad  basis,  heels  down  first. 

• 

^"-  20^°-  20 

Sn.  50  only 
Sn.  ^  Sn.  j2 

I* 
»» 

Exag. 

• 

Normal. 

Legs  drop,  left  hemiplegias  contrac- 
ture of  left  arm,  cannot  stand  un- 
supported. 

Brisk. 

J.  No.  1  Sn.  -5 

«"•  1.5 
Sn.  g 

»» 

Normal 
butgr.=? 

Normal. 
Exag. 

Absent. 
Normal. 

LeAns  to  left  side. 
Stiff. 

J.  258x1.  25 

0      6  a     6 
S»-  60  ^"-  ii 

Normal. 

Absent. 

Exag. 

Brisk. 

• 

■ 

Normal 
buty.  =? 

Exag. 
clonos. 

Sluggish. 

Quick,  elastic.     Both  lenses  opales- 
cent. 

• 

Sn.| 

Normal. 

Almost  nil. 

Normal. 

Brisk. 

J.  No.  2 

• 

« 

Normal 

but  gr. 

=  yellow. 

• 

Exag. 
Absent. 

Sluggish. 
Normal. 

Flexion  and  rigidity  of  both  legs  and 
right  elbow;  cannot  stand.  Adhe- 
sions in  both,  pigmentary  deposit 
on  front  of  lens. 

Stiff,  waddling,  but  stands  unsup- 
ported. 

'■L 

Normal. 

Exag. 

Slight. 

Stiff. 

?  dilate. 

• 

• 

Normal. 

Sluggish. 

Heavy,  tottering. 

^"-27 
?diUto. 

m0 

«-18 

Normal 

bntgr. 

=  crimson. 

? 

Sluggish. 
Normal. 

Exag. 

Exag. 
Sluggish. 

Stooping,  bent,  unsteady,  insecure. 

Left  eye  strongly  convergent  when 
eyes  are  directed  to  right. 

8n.  } 

8--I4 

Normal. 

Absent. 

Normal. 

Brisk. 

^  9 

«-ro 

Normal 
but  gr. 
<■  puce. 

Normal. 

>> 

Brisk. 

Normal. 

Exag. 

>* 

Brisk. 

''•21 

«"•  fo 

>» 

Exag. 
Absent. 

Sluggish. 
Normal. 

Right  leff  dragged ;  right  arm  con- 
tracted; feeble  grasp. 

J.  No.  1 

«-l 

99 

Absent. 

Exag. 

Brisk. 

J.  No.  4 

«-li 

>» 

Sluggish. 

Normal. 

Brisk,  springy. 

' 

• 

• 

? 

• 

Stooping,  shufiSing,  most  insecure. 

'•il 

Sn.  1  Sn.  1 

Normal. 

Exag. 

Normal. 

Stiff. 

• 

• 

? 

>f 

Sluggish. 

Cannot  walk  or  stand. 

Impillary  ajjertore,  and  iridal  reactions  of  the  right  eye :  the  lower  figure  and  line  refer  to  the 
the  reactions  are  alike  for  botii  eyes. 

18 
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Unilateral  deviations  were  noted  in  twenty-seven  cases,  the  remain- 
ing seventeen  having  pupils  of  equal  dimensions.  In  sixteen  cases  the 
right,  and  in  eleven  cases  the  left,  was  the  larger  pupil  of  the  two. 

Light-reflex. — Referring  to  our  table  of  actual  figures,  it  is  found 
that  over  36  per  cent,  have  both  pupils  perfectly  immobile  and  fixed 
to  the  stimulus  of  light,  and  that  half  as  many  again,  ».«.,  18  per 
cent.,  show  fixity  or  sluggish  reaction  in  one  or  other  eye.  Further, 
in  11  per  cent,  both  pupils  were  noted  as  excessively  sluggish  in 
reaction  and  limited  in  their  range,  and  in  18  per  cent,  only 
could  it  be  stated  that  the  pupils  reacted  normally  under  the  stimulus 
of  light.  The  immobility  of  the  pupils  is  rigid  even  to  focal  illumina- 
tion of  the  eye  by  a  convex  lens,  and  with  a  strong  light — as  many  as 
24  per  cent,  still  exhibiting  both  pupils  immobile. 

An  early  indication  of  commencing  iridoplegia  is  given  by  focal 
illumination,  for,  as  shown  by  the  table,  13*6  per  cent.,  although  active 
to  light,  show  (for  a  concentrated  beam  of  light)  a  most  limited  range 
of  movement,  together  with  an  oscillation  which  then  tends  to  toide 
dilatation  even  under  this  bright  illumination  of  the  retina.  This  ten- 
dency to  dilate  during  stimulation  by  light  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
earliest  augury  of  coming  paralysis. 

Consensual  Movements. —  These  reactions  were  abolished  in 
43  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases,  and  were  almost  invariably  absent 
where  the  light-reflex  was  absent  in  both  pupils,  A  considerable 
number,  however,  of  cases  of  incomplete  or  commencing  paralysis  to 
light  showed  perfectly  normal  consensual  movements  (25  per  cent.) 
or  but  slight  impairment,  amounting  to  sluggish  response  or  unequal 
response,  on  both  sides. 

The  failure  of  the  consensual  movements  apparently  never  occurs 
apart  from  impairment  of  the  direct  or  light-reflex  (the  only  excep 
tion,  if  it  is  one  at  all,  is  that  of  K»  T,,  where  very  sluggish  dilatatioi 
is  noted  w^ith  normal  light-reflex).  It  appears  invariably  to  follow 
upon  the  latter  impairment,  and  thus  we  find  in  a  few  cases  [R,  S.. 
e,g.)y  that  the  light-reflex  is  impaired,  whilst  the  consensual  actiA^ity  i> 
normal  in  both  eyes. 

Reflex  Dilatation  (Erh). — This  movement,  which,  as  before  stated 
Bechterew  regards  in  the  light  of  an  inhibitory  action,  fails  at  an  earl\ 
date.  It  was  completely  abolished  in  G3*6  per  cent,  and  normn 
response  was  obtained  only  in  11-3  per  cent.  Excitation  of  any  avail 
able  sensory  surface  alike  fails  to  produce  response  in  such  cases ;  anu 
it  is  of  interest  to  note,  that  unilateral  failure  of  this  reflex  dilatatioi 
also  occurs  (being  present  in  13*6  per  cent.)  In  several  of  the  cast 
tabulated,  it  will  be  noted  that  this  reflex  dilatation  failed  where  th' 
pupils  showed  healthy  and  active  response  to  the  stimulus  of  light 
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both  directly  and  conseasually  {aee  V.  P.  ;  A.  S.  ;  M.  B.  ;  K.  T. ;  and 
J.  P.)  This  anomalouB  condition  wc  believe  to  be  the  earliest  sign  of 
approaching  irido-motor  implication  ;  following  iu  its  wake  cotnes  the 
sluggish  reaction  of  one  pupil  to  light  with  a  tendency  to  dilate  on 
sustained  illumination ;  then  a  gradually  extending  ■paralijlic  irajdriani, 
with  which  becomes  associated  ihe  impairment  of  consenaual  activity. 

Associated  IridO-Motor  States.— The  asBooiated  movements  of 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  during  the  act  of  accommodation 
and  etibrts  of  convergence  are  affected  only  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease ;  and  in  five  cases  only  (or  1 1  3  per  cent.)  was  it  absolutely 
lost  in  both  eyes  ;  whilst,  as  many  as  twenty-eight  (or  63'6  per  cent.) 
showed  perfectly-normal  response.  It  may  likewise  show  unilateral 
impairment  or  abolition ;  and  in  several  cases  {F.  B. ;  C.  J.  C; 
A.  H. ;  and  J.  W.)  with  complete  abolition  of  the  light-reflex  in  6o(A 
s^M,  the  associated  iridoplegia  appeared  but  on  one  side,  the  other 
pupil  acting  vigorously  to  convergent  eflbrts.* 

From  the  study  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  paralytica  showing 
these  oculo-motor  troubles,  it  appears  to  us  that — 

Firstly,  the  smaller  pupil  is  upon  tlie  side  of  lesion  of  the  oculo- 
motor nucleus,  or  the  larger  pupil  is  opposite  to  the  nucleus  involved. 
Secondly,  that  the  smaller  pupil  is  the  one  which  fails  to  act  cott- 
tenavalli/,  if  one  only  shows  a  failure  in  this  respect 

Thirdly,  tliat  the  smaller  pupil  is  the  one  in  which  Ught-reflei 
is  most  impaired  or  is  abolished,  if  both  are  not  equally  implicated  in 
this  respect. 

If  it  be  accepted  that  the  path  of  the  light-reflex  is  through  the 
central  decussating  fibres  of  the  chiasma  to  the  opposite  oculo-motor 
nucleus  (the  decussating  opto-geniculato  tiucts),  as  well  as  to  the 
constrictor  centre  of  the  same  side  by  means  of  the  intercentral  link, 
then  a  lesion  of  one  centre,  say  the  right  motor-oculi,  will  intercept 
the  path  of  stimuli  between  the  letl  retinal  field  and  both  irides.  But 
although  the  left  eye  can  pass  no  stimuli  to  either  contlrxtlor  pupillep, 
its  iris  can  still  be  afl"ected  by  stimulation  of  the  opposite  eye,  through 
the  crossed  opto-geuiculate  tract,  or  even  through  the  inter-retinsl 
eommiasure.  The  left  pupil,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  right,  would  be 
paralysed  or  fixed  to  direct  light  stimulation ;  but  whilst  the  left  would 
still  be  consensually  aflected,  the  right  would  be  fixed  to  both  in- 
fluences. The  six  cases  afforded  by  our  series  confirm  these  views  in 
every  res[iect. 

*  It  hiLB  been  conclusively  shown  by  Donders,  ob  well  M  by  De  Rniter  and 
Cramar,  that  the  asBooiateii  contraction  of  (he  pupil  ooeure  with  the  act  of  acoom- 
modation,  when  there  is  do  inoroaaed  convergence  of  the  viaoal  line,  and  also  with 
the  Uitter  when  tbero  is  no  change  in  Biccommodatioa.     Loc  at.,  p.  57i. 
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It  thus  appears  that  there  are  two  links  betwixt  the  qiu 
geminal  centres  and  the  cortex,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  i 
on  the  other.  An  upper  cortical  and  a  lower  or  retinal — conaistiagn 
respectively  of  the  optic  radiations  from  the  thalamus  aod  mesen- 
cephalon, extending  to  the  occi  pi  to-angular  region ;  a 
from  the  retina  to  the  nieaencephalon ;  the  upper  being  essential  for 
visual  perceptions— the  lower  being  also  the  centripetal  paths  for  thtt  1 
irido-motor  reflexes.  Lesions  of  the  lower  retinal  link  are  prodnctiv) 
of  secondary  changes  backwards  to  the  quadrigeminal  regions  (Obs,  4 
p.  267),  hut  not  beyond  this  limit;  lesions  of  the  upper  or  corticfl 
link  cause  degenerations,  wliich  spread  both  centrally  and  periphei 
cally,  involving  both  cortex,  optic  tracts,  and  the  intervening  ganglio 
centre.  The  immediate  result  of  a  lesion  of  one  of  the  lower  links  Si 
impairment  of  vision — either  complete  amaurosis  or  paralysis  of  thi^ 
associated  retinal  fields  (equatorial  or  lionumymoua  hemiopia),  the  ivido- 
motor  reflexes  being  involved  only  when  the  lesion  is  oa  the  peripheral,— 
side  of  the  chiosmo.  Since,  however,  the  escape  of  the  irido-moto 
reflexes  depends  (iu  this  case,  when  the  nuclei  in  the  medulla 
intact)  upon  the  commissural  connections,  incomplete  implioatiori  < 
both  tracts  must  necessarily  result  not  only  iu  visual,  but  also  ii 
indal,  disturbaucea.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  cortical,  or  upper  linl 
when  flrst  implicated,  has  visual  disturbances  only  for  its  syraptonu,- .1 
for  the  iridal  reSexes  ore  not  involved ;  and  thus  complete  blindne&-i 
■with  still  active  pupils  indicates  a  blindness  due  to  cortical  letion  or  om- 
beyond  the  quadrigeminal  bodies  (this  condition  as  a  functional  dis- 
turbance occurs,  e.g.,  in  urwmie  poisoning).  Eventually,  howevei 
consecutive  degeneration  passing  to  the  upper  quadrigeminal  t 
external  ijerdotdate  bodies,  itc,  leads  also  to  disturbances  of  irido-motorl 
reaction.  The  individual  nuclei,  defined  by  Henson  and  Voelcker  as 
extending  in  front  of  the  aqueduct,  may,  however,  bo  picked  out  \>\ 
morbid  processes ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  iridal  reactions  suQ'er  without 
any  necessary  implication  of  vision,  a  condition  frequently  seen  in  thi- 
early  stages  of  general  paralysis. 

Spinal  Symptoms. — In  a  Urge  proportion  of  subjects  of  general 
paralysis  the  failure  in  the  vigour  nnd  co-ordination  of  the  greatacB 
musculatures  comes  on  very  gradually  nnd    insidiously;    the 
extremities  remain  unsflected  to  any  a[)precittble  extent  for  even  tw 
or  three  years  after  the  onset  of  the  attack.     Locomotion  is  \ 
stricted,  equilibration  is  good,  the  gait  steady,  firm,  and  no  sw 
is  induced  on  closing  the  eyes.     In  fact,  in  50  per  cent,  of  the 
examined   the  walk  was  brisk   and   not   devoid    of  spring,  and    no  " 
muscular  eofeeblenient  was  apparent.     Yet  although  the  rule  is  that  a 
gradually  progressive  paresis  occurs,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
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a  sudden  paralytic  seizure  may  occur,  rendering  the  patient  temporarily 
helpless  in  his  limbs,  or  permanently  paralysed  with  exalted  reflexes  and 
contractions  established  by  consecutive  spinal  degenerative  changes.  In 
other  cases,  again,  we  find  the  deep  reflexes  abolished,  and  true  tabetic 
symptoms  obtrude  themselves,  of  transient  dv/ration  only;  on  their 
disappearance,  hemiplegia  or  convulsive  seizures  may  occur,  and  symp- 
toms of  a  descending  lateral  sclerosis  come  to  the  fore.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  we  meet  with  spinal  symptoms,  and  the  general 
nature  of  these  morbid  signs,  may  be  gleaned  from  an  analysis  of  the 
forty-four  cases  before  referred  to.  In  six  cases  only  (or  13*6  per 
cent.)  were  the  deep  reflexes  ascertained  to  be  perfectly  normal ;  in 
sixteen  cases  (or  36  per  cent.)  they  were  decidedly  exaggerated ; 
whilst  in  some  eleven  cases  (or  25  per  cent.)  the  patellar  reflexes 
were  both  abolished,  or  both  very  sluggish ;  in  three  more  cases  the 
knee-jerk  was  abolished  on  one  side,  and  in  a  fourth  very  nearly 
absent.  Thus  we  see  a  very  notable  degree  of  impairment  of  the 
deep  reflexes  characterises  the  aflection,  and  the  general  results  may 
be  thus  tabulated  : — 


Deep  Reflexes. 

Knee-jerk 

normal  on  both  sidet 

1 

in    6 

cases  (13*6  per 

cent' 

fi 

exaggerated 

,,  16 

(36-3       , 

i> 

absent 

„    7 

(15-9      , 

)\ 

>> 

very  sluggish 

„    4 

(9 

\l       15  or 

>i 

absent  on  one  aide 

..    3 

(  6-8 

\  ( .34  per  cent. 

.  f 

nearly  absent 

»    1 

(  2-2 

\ ' 

a 

either  exaggerated  or 

sluggish 

n     4 

(9 

It 

doubtful 

,,    3 

(6-8      , 

1 
'•        i 

Increased  Knee-jerk, — The  exaggerated  knee-jerk,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  the  more  frequent  phenomenon;  it  may  be  a  purely 
functional  disturbance,  transient  in  duration,  induced  by  nervoua 
discharge  from  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  hence  by  removal  of  its 
inhibitory  control.  In  this  connection  it  is  often  found  as  the  im- 
mediate result  of  a  general  convulsive  seizure,  or  as  actually  accom- 
panying the  convulsive  twitching  of  general  paralysis;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  a  sign  of  organic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  have 
as  its  accompaniments  the  usual  motor  enfeeblement  and  muscular 
conti*actions  of  descending  sclerosis.  The  former  association  is  illus- 
trated by  the  table,  which  shows  that  out  of  twenty-two  cases  where 
the  gait  was  elastic  and  brisk,  seven  present  very  notable  increase 
of  knee-jerk.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  note  that  we  have  as 
associated  phenomena  in  many  cases  of  general  paralysis,  a  firm  elastic 
walky  toitli  full  muscular  vigour  of  limbs,  exaggerated  deep  reflexes,  and 
pronounced  irido-motor  paralysis. 


The  latter  association —i.e.,  of  increased  knee-jerk  with  BtractnM 
disease  of  cord,  is  exemplified  in  cases  J.  M.,  J.  B.,  R.  S.,  B.  K.,  \ 
may  be  instructively  associated  with  the  ocular  troubles  as  follows : —  \ 


Cose — J.  M. — Right  arm  aod  batli  legn  jiarnlysed  and  contracted;  kneejerk  ni 

exaggerated  in  both ;  marked  ocular  ]iaralj'&is. 
„      J.  fi. — Eight  aim  paralysed  and  rigid  ;  right  leg  drags :  knee-jerk  nota.t^ 

exaggerated  in  right ;  marlced  ocular  paralyflis. 
„      B.  8. — Right  hEniiplegia  with  aphasia;  right  leg  stiff;  hoee-jerk  n 

exaggerated  in  right :  marked  ocular  paralysis. 
„      B.  K. — Left  hemiplegia  with  contracturen ;  knee-jerk  notably  exaggerated  l| 

right;  horizontal  nystagmoi ;  ocular  troubles. 

Besides  the  above,  several  (three)  of  the  coses  of  hemiplegia,  with  e 
commencing  changes  in  the  cord,  wera  found  associated  with  disturb* 
reflexes  and  marked  intra-ocular  paralysis. 


M.  J.  R.,  aged  thirty-six,  a  gardener's  wife,  with  a  family  of  three  children,,fl 
was  admitted  May  24,  \'^2.     It  was  stated  that  for  the  past  ten  aiontUa  she  hdj 
Buffered  from  "lita,"  the  last  seizure  a  month  since,  leaving  her  in 
demented  state.     No  hereditury  prediapofiitian  conld  be  aHcertained,  no  history  flj 
drink,  or  syphilis.     She  understood  all  that  was  said  to  her,  but  was  incorrect  & 
ull  her  replies  involving  time,  dates,  and  locality  ;  she  did  not  reuognise  the  UAtnx 
of  her  surrooDilinga,  and  memory  was  faulty  regarding  recent  and  remote  ev« 
Was  very  eniotional,  wept  constantly,  and  wished  to  go  borne.    She  betrayed  ir 
self -^Mtisf action,  was  inclined  to  joke  and  laugh  at  her  own  atalemeuta,  adding-J 
"Not  such  n  bwl  wife  after  all,  am  l!"    The  right  pupil  was  the  larger  of  t~ 
two,  hut  both  were  ragnhir  in  contour  and  active  in  their  reactions ; 
and  lipa  were  tremulous  and  speech  somewhat  impaired.    The  graap  of  the  ri 
hood  was  much  weakened ;   she  was  in  good  bodily  condition.     She  contiaM 
thus  at  times  depressed,  at  times  irritable  and  iaterfering.  fretful  and  disconteota 
until  August  9,  when  several  seizures  were  noted  affecting  left  side  of  face  and 
arm,  but  continuing  only  a,  few  moments;  the  arm  was  left  powerless,  and  remuned 
so  for  twelve  hours. 

About  nine  months  after  admission  it  is  noteil;— Patient  can  stand  with  eye* 
cloaed,  but  staggers  much  on  endeavouring  to  walk  along  a  straight  tine ;  she 
is  more  feeble.  KneS'jerk  exaggerated  on  right  and  normal  on  left  side ;  ankle- 
clonos  present  on  right  side.  Tongue  extremely  unsteady,  protruded  in  ataxic 
jerks ;  lipa  tremulous,  fails  to  whistle  ;  phonation  unimpaired,  sings  well  witlionl 
any  tremor  of  voice  ;  deglutition  unaffected.  The  right  pupil  is  much  the  larger, 
but  both  act  to  light  and  accommodation- 

May  13, 188.1, —Passes  restless  nights,  laughing  incessantly  in  a  childish  faahion, 
or  bursting  into  pitiable  laincntationa  under  deluded  notions  respecting  her  bonUL 
Has  moat  exalted  notions  respecting  her  personal  attractions ;  usoally  speaks  of 
herself  in  the  thinl  person — "Mrs,  R.  has  had  a  good  dinner,  thank  you ;  Mts.  R. 
is  a  beantiful  woman;  yes,  she  is  a  charming  person." 

Junt  6, — Suddenly  showed  loss  of  power  on  the  left  side  of  lioJy,  a  condition 
preceded  by  excitement ;  the  paralysis  was  not  ushered  in  by  convulsion,  nor 
accompanied  by  loM  ot  conJwioujDieas ;  the  leg  is  more  paralysed  than  the  am ; 
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reflexes  ore  acute  as  fonnerly,  but  there  is  no  appreciable  clonoe ;  she  grinds  her 
teeth  continuously.     The  right  pupil  is  still  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Aug,  20. — Her  gait  is  now  much  impaired,  an  unsteady  jog-trot— and  ankle- 
<;lonos  is  again  produced  in  right  foot.  There  is  marked  tremor  of  tongue,  lips 
and  facial  muscles,  and  constant  grinding  of  teeth,  even  during  conyersation. 
Voice  is  tremulous,  and  raised  in  pitch.  Exhibits  a  peculiar  state  of  double 
consciousness — thus,  in  crying  aloud  and  disturbing  other  patients,  she  immedi- 
ately rebukes  herself  by — *'  Mrs.  R.,  hold  your  tongue  ! "  Again  becoming  noisy 
and  complaining,  she  interrupts  herself  with — ''Be  quiet,  Mrs.  R.,  you  are  the 
noisiest  child  in  the  house ! "  Ocular  examination  gives  the  following  results  :— 
Size  of  pupils,  ^  mm. ;  no  opacities  of  lens,  no  adhesions,  &c. 
Both  contract  and  dilate  actively  and  normally  to  light;  they  are  extremely 
mobile  under  emotional  excitation. 

Movements  with  accommodation,  are  normal. 
■Dilatation,  on  cutaneous  stimulation,  is  scarcely  appreciable, 
y isnal  acuity  =  Reads  Jaeger  No.  1  slowly  and  with  effort,  No.  2  with  fair  ease. 
Snellen  *5  at  12  inches  distance,  and  No.  5  at  3  metres. 
Optic  discs  normal  to  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

April  10,  1884. — ^Bedridden;  both  limbs  held  stiff  and  rigid  by  voluntary  effort; 
knee-jerk  is  now  absent  in  the  right,  but  present  in  left  leg;  no  ankle-clonos. 
There  is  now  profound  dementia;  she  is  vacant  in  aspect,  rarely  speaks,  but  often 
cries  aloud  in  a  frightened  voice. 

About  ten  months  later  it  is  noted  : — Sinking  rapidly — ^when  approached,  or  any 
movement  near  her  occurs,  she  opens  her  mouth  instinctively  like  a  young  bird; 
never  uses  her  hands,  although  they  show  no  contractures  or  clones — the  muscles 
are,  however,  greatly  wasted.  Both  legs  are  becoming  stiff  from  assumed  flexion — 
not  contracture ;  knee-jerks  are  wholly  abolished ;  plantar  reflex  greatly  diminished 
in  right  and  absent  in  left  foot.  Cutaneous  sensibility  almost  abolished  on  both 
sides,  especially  the  left.  Right  pupil  double  the  size  of  the  left;  both  remain 
almost  fixed  to  a  concentrated  beam  of  light ;  accommodative  movements  are  very 
limited  in  range,  and  sluggish.  She  swallows  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
retaining  the  bolus  of  food  long  in  the  mouth. 

She  is  terribly  emaciated ;  looks  up  when  called  by  name,  and  opejia  her  siUMtfA 
vnddy ;  is  extremely  timid,  shrinking  away  when  touched.  Died  February 
23,  1885. 

Knee-jerk  Abolished  or  Much  Impaired.— We  see  by  the  table 

^ven  above  that  fifteen  cases,  or  34  per  cent.,  exhibited  an  abolition  of 
the  knee-jerk  or  its  very  notable  impairment.  Of  the  ten  cases  in 
which  the  knee-jerk  is  abolished,  on  one  or  both  sides,  five  cases  are 
notable  for  a  brisk,  elastic  walk,  yet  all  present  serious  oculo-motor 
paralysis;  whilst  of  the  remaining  five,  the  gait  is.not^d  as  being 
stiff  and  waddling ;  swaying,  staggering,  and  leaning  to  right  side ; 
stiff,  slow,  swaying;  and  two  others  stiff.  In  all  these  latter  the 
pupils  are  likewise  fixed  to  their  usual  reflex  stimulL  With  one 
exception  only,  the  deep  reflexes  when  impaired,  abolished,  or  in- 
tensified, were  accompanied  in  all  cases  by  irido-motor  paralysis ;  but 
the  latter  condition  was  often  found  advanced  with  a  perfectly  normal 


\ 
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reaction   of  the    knee-jerk.      Jnat,   tliertifore,   as   we    ma;   Snd    tbe 
association  of  an  elastic,  easy  gait,  or  of  a  spastic  or  paretic  gait,  with 
exalted  deep  reflexes  and  advanced  intra-oculnr  paralysia;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  encounter  the  association  of  a  normal  gait,  t 
paretic  or  tabetic  gait,  with  an  abolition  of  the  deep  i-eilexes,  aud  like  I 
irido-motor  troubles.     The  tabetiC  gSuit,  occasionally  associated  with  I 
thiii  absence  of  the  knee-jerk,  is  peculiarly  disorderly,  hurried,  Kpa»>4 
modic,  and  insecure ;  the  legs  are  jerked  forwards,  the  feet  planted  J 
wide  apart,  and  the  heels  brought  down  with  considerable  force  ;  thero  I 
is  often  a  tendency  to  propulsion ;  the  patient  sways  from  side  to  sids J 
or  Mis  when  the  eyea  are  closed  and  feet  approximated,  or  make« 
tottering  efforts  to  secure  his  equilibrium.     The  case  of  If.  U.,  givenl 
here  in  detail,  indicates  how  such  symptoms  may  entirely  disappear  and  J 
be  replaced  hy  those  of  another  system-disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 

H.  U,,  agcil  tliirly,  a  majricd  woman  without  famil]',  vaa  admitted  in  October,   ^ 
1883,  BuQering  from  doprcBHion,  exMbitiug  great  apathy  aad  reticonoe,  rotuaing 
food,  and  passing  sleeplees  nighU.     Her  family  history  wus  ubacure.      It  waa. 
nacertuned  that  the  patient  hod  suffered  muuh  privatlou  of  late. 

On  her  oilmisaion  she  spoke  ocduionally,  her  remarks  being  rational ;  but  she 
soon  lapsed  into  apathy  again,  assumed  a  stolid  sxpression,  and  was  reticeut. 
Her  meuiory  was  found  to  be  very  defective,  The  pupils  measured  |  mm. ;  the 
ligiit-reQox  whs  abolished  in  both  eyes;  onsenaual  movements  were  al)aeiitj_ 
aocommodative  movementa  were  normal  j  dilatation  upon  cutaneous  stimulatii 
was  abolished.  She  read  No.  1  Jaeger  slowly  and  at  a  fair  disl 
acuity  =  Snellen  S.  ApprecintioD  of  colour  normal.  She  was  unsteady  t 
tottering  in  gait,  swayed  much,  and  could  not  close  her  eyes  without  fatling ; 
conld  she  walk  along  a  straight  line.  Lying  on  ber  liack,  she  could  rvsist  fiurly 
well  an  effort  to  extend  her  limbs.  The  grasping  power  in  both  bands,  iiieoBiucd 
by  the  dynamometer,  cltd  not  exceed  4  kilos. 

During  the  lirst  month  of  her  residence,  she  remained  much  dcpresseil  luid  bi 
but  was  leas  reticent.     She  became  easily  fatigued  upon  slight  eiertion. 
oculo-motor  troubles  were  weli  marked,  the  pupils  lieing  rigidly  fixed  to  ft  c 
centrated  l)eam  of  light  showing  a  tendency  to  etiahl  <liliiCatina  upon  s 
illumination  of  the  fundus.     She  read  Snellen  '6  at  50  cm.  with  cose.     The  foUowvJ 
ing  electric  reactions  were  noted  : — 


Deltoid, 

Pcctoralis  major,    i 
Supinator  longus,  , 


K.M.O.       A.M.O. 
.     12  20 


34 


Nil  at  50 


Nil  at  50 


The  pectorolis  major  showed  the  B.D,  on  both  sides. 

Urine  =  sp.  gr.  1020;  no  albumen,  sugar,  or  deposits.      Hcatt  nornml,   (r«*l 
from  bruit. 

Sept.  3,  1883.— A  crop  of  herpetic  vesicles  has  formed  over  (he  supraorbiul 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  light  side.  The  jmrta  are  tumid,  the  oonjano- 
tiva  injected,  and  there  is  "  shooting  pain  "  over  brow  and  hairy  scalp. 
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Nov,  14. — Much  depressed  and  agitated;  asks  for  her  husband,  and  bursts  into 
tears;  the  herpetic  eruption  has  disappeared.  She  sways  much  during  equilibra- 
tion ;  her  gait  is  unsteady,  and  the  limbs  are  thrown  about  in  the  disorderly  style 
characteristic  of  the  tabetic  subject.  Ataxy  of  the  upper  limbs  is  very  notable  on 
endeavouring  to  thread  a  needle. 

Nov,  18. — A  sudden  convulsive  seizure  occurred  this  evening,  followed  by 
transient  right  hemiplegia  and  hemiansesthesia ;  the  reflexes  were  normal.  She 
now  lies  in  a  state  of  stupor,  associated  with  great  depression;  mouth  full  of 
frothy  saliva ;  she  resists  feeding,  and  does  not  sleep  well.  A  notable  degree  of 
corneal  opacity  has  remained  since  the  herpetic  attack. 

Nov.  20. — The  day  following  the  stroke  she  uttered  just  one  word,  but  has 
remained  mute  ever  since.  Has  been  fed  regularly  by  the  funneL  Sensibility  has 
fully  returned  to  the  limbs. 

Nov.  24. — In  a  state  of  wild  delirious  excitement,  dominated  by  the  one  idea  of 
terminating  her  life  by  her  own  hands ;  made  a  most  desperate  attempt  to  secure 
a  knife,  and  piteously  implored  a  nurse  to  give  her  one. 

Nov.  26. — Acute  excitement  continues,  with  intense  restlessness;  endeavours  to 
undress,  and  fling  herself  into  the  fire. 

Dec.  1. — Has  now  lapsed  into  a  state  bordering  on  imbecility,  associated  with 
much  hysteric  excitement  and  general  mental  exhaustion.  Her  face  at  times 
beams  with  delight,  or  she  glares  vacantly  before  her,  giving  utterance  to  a  flow 
of  delirious  ideas  indicative  of  a  grandiose  state  of  mind.  Articulation  is  tremu- 
lous, syllabic,  explosive,  hesitating,  and  indicative  of  grave  implication  of  lips  and 
tongue — especially  the  labial  muscles.  There  is  a  distortion  of  facial  symmetry 
at  times,  almost  amounting  to  a  grimace  or  a  hideous  grin;  her  eyelids  quiver 
greatly. 

Dec  18. — Aspect  like  that  of  a  general  paralytic,  beaming  and  ecstatic ;  enuncia- 
tion most  difficult,  speech  explosive ;  always  applies  her  Angers  to  her  mouth  to 
steady  her  lips  whilst  speaking  ;  there  is  much  mental  vacuity.  Her  gait  is  more 
steady,  still  tabetic,  comes  down  heavily  upon  the  heel ;  knee-jerk  exaggerated  in 
both  limbs  ;  no  clonos. 

Jan.  12,  1884. — Mental  distress  much  alleviated  of  late  by  chloral  in  conjunction 
with  bromide  of  sodium.  Still  has  a  happy,  beaming  but  imbecile  look,  and  a 
childish  simpering  manner.  Labial  articulation  excessively  difficult ;  lingual  less 
so ;  great  tremor  of  voice,  but  phonation  imimpaired  as  regards  pitch  and  timbre. 
Is  conscious  of  failing  vision  in  her  right  eye.  Knee-jerks  still  exaggerated ;  gait 
much  less  notably  tabetic. 

Jan.  19. — An  attack  of  right  hemiplegia,  involving  arm  and  leg  completely,  and 
associated  with  aphasia;  no  facial  asymmetry;  complete  hemiansesthesia;  reflexes 
as  last  noted. 

AprU  10. — Another  attack  of  right  hemiplegia  on  the  10th  of  March  has  now 
left  her  bedridden,  speechless,  helpless,  and  apathetic.  Her  legs  are  flexed  upon 
the  thighs  and  the  thighs  upon  the  abdomen,  but  can  be  fully  extended ;  right 
arm  shows  commencing  rigidity,  resists  flexion  strongly,  and  then  elbow-clonos 
arises ;  wrist-clonoe  readily  induced  on  the  same  side.  Knee-jerk  on  right  side  is 
extremely  exalted ;  slight  ankle-clonoe ;  deep  reflexes  of  left  leg  are  brisk  but 
less  marked;  plantar  reflexes  acutely  exaggerated.  There  is  no  marked  vaso- 
motor  or  trophic  change  in  the  skin  and  little  muscular  atrophy. 

May  5. — Now  sits  up  in  a  low  arm-chair ;  is  fatuous  and  vacant ;  makes  sudden 
darts  forwards  in  a  stooping  attitude,  or  attempts  progression  on  her  hands  and 
knees;  can  just  support  herself  with  a  little  assistance,  but  is  tottering  and 
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slovenly  in  gait,  her  feet  are  kept  wide  apart  or  rotate  holplesely  ontwards.  T*» 
right  leg  ia  free  from  cont  met  ores  j  the  vastus  contrftcta  upon  percuuion:  the  kneo- 
jerk  is  now  normal;  the  plaotsr  reflex  exceedingly  dalled  ;  no  cIoqob,  baek-tap,  nor 
hametriiig-jerk.  The  left  leg  Bhotvs  well-marked  ulaip-knife  rij[idity,  and  tha 
knee-jerk  la  briak ;  ionsation  in  both  tolea  much  impaired.  The  Bkin  a  oold  and 
livid,  especiaUy  over  left  foot.  I'he  right  arm  ia  contracted  strongly  at  olbov, 
semi-flexed  and  pronated  i  eihibit«  tricepa-reflei  and  elbow-clonos ;  vriat  con- 
tracting, held  rigidly,  and  fingers  bent  upon  palm.  The  left  arm  is  iincontracted, 
and  shows  nothing  abnormal  beyond  greatly  impaired  aensibility  as  in  the  oppueita 
member,  CataneouH  aensibility  remains  normnl  only  over  the  face.  Swallows 
with  much  difficulty  and  spluttering.  The  sphincters  of  bladder  anil  bowel 
paralysed.     Sense  of  amell  appears  mumpoired ;  but  hearing  is  defective. 

June  3D. — Has  just  recovered  from  a  series  of  strong  convulsive 
right  arm  ia  rigid,  flexed,  and  slightly  pronated ;  it  can  be  forcibly 
there  is  no  clasp-knife  phenomenon,  but  slight  tricoja-reflex.  All  the 
the  arm  contract  upon  percussion.  The  wrist  is  bent  at  right  angles 
fingers  and  thumb  flexed  tightly  on  palm.  The  left  arm  can  be  fully  extended, 
but  ia  usually  flexed  and  pronated  ;  reflexes  absent ;  no  affection  of  the  hand,  ths 
fingers  move  freely,  and  are  kept  constantly  in  her  mouth.  She  fails  to  nse  the 
right  arm  at  all,  but  reaista  atrongly  with  the  left ;  tliere  is  little  special  wastlii^ 
both  forearms  4  inchea  below  olecranon  measnre  GJ  inches  arounil.  E^ugaafario 
and  hypogastric  reflexes  exalted.  The  legs  are  flexed  on  abdomen,  but  both  can  be 
freely  extended  ;  the  left  becoming  dighUy  flied  in  a  sort  of  clasp-knife  extensios 
(fry  temporarily.  In  Ifoth  legs  the  knee-jerk  is  notably  leaaensd,  and  only 
elicited  by  very  forcible  percussion.  Quadriceps  percussion-wave  is  present; 
no  aokle-clanos  on  right,  but  a  very  alight  tendency  to  it  on  the  left  Mdc ;  constant 
involuutaiy  twitchings  of  foot  and  toes  provwl;  muaclea  flabby,  but  not  specially 
Hosted.  Plantar  reflexes  are  now  excessive,  pricking  the  soles  causes  convubtM 
jerlAnga  and  tpiilidratpal ;  bnt  no  complaint,  movement,  or  attempt  at  withdrawal 
occurs  upon  pricking  the  calf  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  She  appears  only  to  appre- 
ciate irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  face.  She  constantly  grinds  her  teeth,  and  for 
two  weeks  past  has  invariably  opened  her  mouth  widely  upon  bringing  any  object 
near  her,  or  upon  touching  her  cheek  or  lips  ;  aandionn  welt  and  rapldl;/.  She  " 
perfectly  mute,  smacking  her  lips  and  incosaantly  rolling  her  tongue  about, 
sucking  her  Angers ;  bowels  greatly  constipated.  The  right  pupil  is  now 
larger,  and  both  are  dilated.     Died  November  27,  1SS4. 

.VicTosco/jic  Examinalion  nf  Spinal  Cord—Luinbar  Cord. — Anterior  coli 
exhibited  a  very  small  wedge-shaped  tract  of  sclerous  tissue  close  to 
commissure ;  elsewhere  and  along  whole  of  anterior  root-zone  the  struc 
healthy,  beyond  some  proliferation  of  the  spider-colla.  The  lateral  colnl 
healthy,  beyond  sliowing  on  the  right  aide  a  few  closely-aggregated  vese 
■mall  lumen  and  thickened  walls,  near  the  centre  of  the  colunm.  Id  the 
oolumns,  however,  the  structiire  was  coarsely  vascular,  the  vessels  crowded  aronad 
by  spider-cells,  forming  coarse  tracts  along  median  raphiS  and  posterior  commuaniral 
zone,  spreading  from  side  to  side  across  this  latter  region  within  and  in  front  of 
the  posterior  ground-fibres.  The  root-zone  and  jwriphcral  xune  of  these  columns 
had  escaped  implication.     Anterior  and  posterior  cornun  were  free  from  obrioDB 

Dortal  Cord— Anterior  columns  appeared  intact ;  the  lateral  columns  exhibil 
great  vascularity  of  their  central  part,  with  abundance  of  spider- 
on  left  side.     Posteriorly  the  columns  of  Ooll  were  normal,  but  tli 
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betrayed  much  coarse  vascularity  near  the  commissural  zone,  with  numerous 
spider  •cells  distributed  parallel  to  the  raph6  and  along  the  ribands  of  Burdach. 
Clarke*s  columns  showed  perfectly  healthy  cells,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior 
comua  with  the  emergent  roots  were  normaL  The  central  canal,  as  elsewhere^ 
was  crowded  with  leucocytes. 

Cervical  Cord. — Here  the  anterior  columns  and  both  comua  were  also  found  intact. 
In  the  right  lateral  column,  however,  a  deep-stained  sclerosed  area  lay  internal 
to  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  extending  almost  as  far  forwards  as  the  antero- 
extemal  angle  of  the  comu.  The  nerve-fibres  were  much  obscured  by  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  spider-cells,  which  were  profusely  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract,  surrounding  numerous 
enlarged  blood-vessels.  Much  finely  punctated  tissue  was  seen  here,  but  no 
amyloid  bodies.  The  left  lateral  column  was  normal  in  all  respects,  except  that  a 
slight  increase  of  its  connective  indicated  a  little  unusual  depth  of  staining — a 
generally  dilated  state  of  its  vessels,  and  a  larger  supply  than  usual  of  its  spider 
elements. 

Tfie  posterior  columns  exhibited  well-marked  changes  as  in  the  other  regions ; 
coarsely-distended  vessels  with  deeply-stained  spider-cells  formed  a  notable 
feature  in  a  large  patch  of  sclerous  tissue,  just  at  the  junction  between  the 
columns  of  Goll  and  Burdach,  and  also  along  the  posterior  commissural  zone. 
•Such  changes  were  most  marked  on  the  left  side. 

Hypoglossal  Hegion  of  Medulla, — Both  hypoglossal  con  volutes  were  degenerated 
on  either  sides  ;  their  nerve-cells  were  shrunken  and  diseased,  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  colloid  bodies ;  the  emergent  root-fibres  were  notably  varicose.  The 
vagal  nuclei  exhibited  many  minute  degenerate  cells  or  their  disintegrated  relics. 
The  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  was  degenerated  in  its  posterior  two-thirds, 
but  the  olivary  and  its  arcuate  series  of  fibres  did  not  appear  implicated.  Another 
notable  site  of  degeneration  was  the  solitary  fasciculus  (f.  rotundus).  The  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  was  covered  by  little  heaps  of  cell-growth,  giving  rise  to  its 
sand-papery  aspect  (granular  ependyma). 


Bladder. — It  is  at  this  period  that  ttriaary  troubles  arise,  and 
cause  much  anxiety  to  the  guardians  of  the  paralytic  patient.  When 
spinal  symptoms  have  fully  developed  themselves  and  the  lumbar  cord 
is  known  to  be  involved,  the  patient  is  never  secure  from  possible 
retention  of  urine,  which,  if  not  relieved  by  catheterism,  may  lead  to 
a  ruptured  bladder ;  an  accident  frequent  enough  as  to  be  a  source  of 
real  anxiety,  when  large  numbers  of  such  paralytic  cases  are  massed 
together  in  asylums. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease,  retention,  or  incontineiicey 
may  occur,  but,  as  a  rule,  as  a  transient  condition  only;  and  at  this 
time  the  patient  is  sufiQ.ciently  conscious  of  his  state  to  draw  the 
medical  attendant's  notice  to  the  point. 

Retention  may  occur  from  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
urethrce,  due  to  irritation  of  the  lumbar  cord,  a  loaded  and  torpid 
bowel  being  a  most  frequent  starting-point  for  such  troubles.  It  may 
be  due,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  presence  of  a  chronic  cystitis  and 
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the  alkaline  urine  so  engendereil,  the  cystitis  having  n  neuropathic 
origin  not  infrequently  in  changes  within  the  cord  and  spinal  nerves. 

Retention  far  mnre  freijiiently  b  an  indication  of  paralysis  of  the 
bladder;  it  is,  then,  usually  accompanied  hy  a  dribhliug  away 
■water,  which  fails  to  relieve  the  gradually  augmenting  accumulatii 
and  a  time  arrives  when  the  organ  hecomea  dangerously  distendi 
and  no  expulsive  power  can  be  exerted  by  the  patient.     Such  patient 
by  being  constantly  more  or  less  wet  in  their  bedding  and  clolhi 
would  readily  deceive  an  experienced  nurse.     The  condition  is  idenl 
cal  with  that  induced  upon  section  of  the  spinal  coi^i  above  the  ]e' 
of  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  tliird,  fourth,  and  fifth 
nerves — the  sensory  and  motor  arcs  for  the  tphincter  urelhrre. 
section  witjidraws  the  inhibitory  control  of  the  cerebrum,  thus  increas- 
ing the  reflex  activity  of  the  sphincter  (^LandoU  *).     All  such 
should  be  uniformly  treated  by  a  periodic  cntheterism,  allowing 
great  accumulation  to 

A  still  more  dangerous  condition  arises  in  certain  cases,  fbrtunat 
somewhat  rare.     The  bladder  becomes  attenuated,  or  undergoes 
Biderable  fatty  degeneration,  as  the  immediate  result  of  spinal  diseai 
— a  genuine  tropho-n  euros  is.     Kor  is  this  very  surprising  when 
leam  from  the  results  of  autopsy  in  general  paralysis  how  extensii 
are  the  tropliic  disturbances  which  other  organs,  and  especially 
7iiu»mlar,  undergo.      In  this  degeneration  the  mu.scular  coat  of  the 
bladder  especially  suffers,  and  the  orgun  may  be  ruptured  by  a  slight 
distending  force  when  aided  by  such  accidents 
even  powerful  expulsatory  efforts, 

A  recent  convulsive  seizure,  or  an  apoplectiform  attack,  may  leave 
the  patient  subject  for  some  time  subsequently  to  paralytic  retention; 
and  in  our  treatment  of  a  case  of  this  nature  the  state  of  the  bladder 
should  be  almost  the  _/i'rs(  siilject  to  en^aije  our  attention,  t 

A  similar  condition  of  the  bladder  often  prevails  in  advanced  cases 
of  tabes,  and,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Buz7.ard,  may  even  form  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  and,  lifee  gastric  crises,  or  optic  atrophy,  if  ataxy- 
be  absent,  be  readily  regarded  apart  from  the  real  cause — "  I  1i&t9 
little  doubt  that  not  a  few  cases  of  atony  of  the  bladder  for  which 

*  Op.  cil. ,  p.  C j3. 

t  A  weU-trained  medical  officer  with  imuiy  p«ralytic  coees  under  bU  oaro  i 
never  f«il  to  direct  the  nursing  staff  to  keep  a,  record  of  nil  suoli  e 
cbeck  the  some  himself  by  ilaily  reference,  mocniiig  and  even[Dg,  to  tha 
report,  uid  by  actual  einminiition  ol  the  ttbdomen.  Even  under  the  ■ 
supervision  on  accident  niny  still  occur  at  timea,  na  in  the  cases  of  dege 
muscular  wall  nf  the  bladder.  It  is,  however,  quite  inexcusable  for  any  ■ 
patient,  known  to  be  HuEfaring  from  pamlytic  euuresis,  to  escape  a 
night  and  n 
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s  a  fall  or  a  blow,  or 
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surgeon  is  consulted  are  examples  of  tabes,  with  the  bladder  trouble 
predominating."  ♦  Apart  from  any  well-marked  spinal  paralysis, 
retention  frequently  occurs  as  the  result  of  simple  inattention,  the 
accompaniment  of  profound  dementia,  with  which  there  is  often 
associated  a  diminished  reflex-excitability  of  the  bladder,  the  organic 
reflexes  corresponding  to  the  general  impairment  of  the  superficial 
spinal  reflexes.  There  is  not  only  the  diminished  excitation  of  the 
spinal  centre  necessary  to  initiate  the  act,  but  the  patient  does  not 
feel  the  need  of  micturition.  It  is  found  necessary  in  our  asylum 
wards,  where  some  sixty  or  seventy  general  paralytics  are  often 
congregated,  to  keep  a  daily  and  nightly  record  of  all  such  inattentive 
cases,  and  of  all  bed-ridden  cases  alike. 

Enuresis. — Incontinence  of  urine  invariably  occurs  in  the  paralytic 
stage  of  this  aflection,  as  in  all  cases  where  the  dementia  also  is 
advanced.  It  forms,  together  with  like  bowel  troubles,  the  daily 
source  of  trial  to  the  nurse — a  burden  which  may  be  considerably 
alleviated  by  tact  and  careful  observance  of  simple  rules  of  treatment. 

Whilst  retention  is  produced  by  section  of  the  cord  above  the  level 
of  the  reflex  centres  of  the  sphincter  (above  the  third  sacral  nerve)  by 
removal  of  its  inhibitory  centre,  so  section  or  disease  on  a  level  with 
the  reflex  centres  produces  incontinence,  as  will  any  incompetence  in 
the  reflex  sensory  or  motor  arc.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
voluntary  impulses  passing  down  the  motor  tract  of  the  cord  do  not 
act  directly  upon  the  smooth  muscular  fibre  of  the  bladder,  but  they 
act  in  two  directions — (a)  on  the  sphincter  urethrse  or  its  motor  centre 
in  the  cord,  so  intensifying  the  reflex  contraction;  (b)  on  an  inhibitory 
centre  in  the  cord  above  the  reflex  apparatus,  which  antagonises  the 
latter  and  allows  the  sphincter  to  relax,  t 

The  necessity  for  continuous  care  and  change  of  bed-clothing  in  these 
wet  cases  is  emphasised  by  the  otherwise  certain  occurrence  of  bed- 
sores which,  in  these  debilitated  subjects,  become  a  formidable  compli- 
cation to  the  nurses.  The  irritation  of  the  skin,  by  its  constant 
soakage  in  urine,  develops,  moreover,  papular  eruptions  over  the  back, 
the  groin,  and  thighs,  which  are  abraded  by  the  patient's  hands. 

Bowels. — Another  troublesome  and  objectionable  condition  of  the 
later  stages  of  general  paralysis,  is  the  paralyslS  of  the  anal 
SphinctePy  which  results  in  such  frequent  incontinence  of  the  bowel ; 
the  condition,  of  course,  is  at  once  recognised  on  introducing  the  finger 
per  rectum^  when  the  patency  and  want  of  tone  of  the  sphincter  is  very 
obvious.     As  is  the  case  with  the  bladder  and  sphincter  urethrse,  the 

*  ''On  little-recognised  phases  of  Tabes  Dorsalifl"  in  Diaetuea  qf  the  Nervous 
SysUm.    Dr.  Buzzard,  1882,  p.  274. 
tLandois  and  Stirling,  op,  cii,,  p.  654. 
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cerebrnm  can  voluntarily  contract  the  external  ephincter  aai,  or  can 
tTihibit  iu  conlracCion;  such  motor  fibres  descending  through  the 
cerebral  peduncles  to  the  lumbar  cord. 

The  centre  for  this  inhibitory  agency  is  stated  by  Masius  to  be  in 
the  optic  thttlamua.  So  likewise,  energetic  voluntary  contractions  of 
the  levator  ani  and  sphincter  arouse  the  active  rectal  peristalsis  neces- 
sary to  initiate  defcecation,  by  bringing  the  excrementitious 
into  the  rectum.  When  once  there,  it  creates  the  uneasy  feel 
which  prompts  the  voluntary  inliibition  of  the  sphincter  ani 
allows  the  mass  to  be  extruded.  Thus  the  act  of  deffecation 
every  way  similar  to  that  of  micturition,  it  being  really  a  reflex 
spinal  act  during  a  voluntary  inhibition  of  the  sphincter.  There 
is  the  refles  loop  constituted  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  rectum,  and; 
the  motor  nerve  of  the  sphincter  and  the  plearue  mysnierieuB  indue 
periBtalsis ;  a  tract  for  voluntary  impulati  to  excite  contraction  of 
sphincter ;  a  centre  in  the  cerebrum  for  the  inhibition  of  the  latter. 

Degenerative  changes  in  the  lumbar  cord  occasionally  give  riae 
the  complete  paralysis  of  the  anal  sphincter ;  much  more  frequently 
it  a  matter  of  sluggish  or  incomplete  reflex  of  this  muscle  than  of 
actual  paralysis,  as  well  as  a  defective  tonicity  which  has  been  much 
alleviated  by  the  application  of  taniun  suppositories,  a  treatment  iirst 
recommended  by  Dr.  Koberl  Lawson.* 

In  bed-ridden  cases  of  general  paralysis,  a  not  unusual  symptom  is 
that  of  frequent  sJvinQ  evacuation  from  simple  increased  peristalsis, 
not  amounting  to  a  genuiue  diarrhoea,  hut  a  very  frequent  "formed" 
stool;  at  times,  however,  the  stools  become  very  loose,  yet  withont 
any  pyrexia!  accompaniments,  and  due  apparently  to  centric  irritation 
of  the  vagus.  Epileptiform  seizures  in  general  paralysis  are  apt  to  bo 
accompanied  or  followed  by  such,  but  are  then  watery  alvine  fluxes. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  R.  E.  P.,  severe,  continued  convulsions,  affeotjng 
the  left  side  of  the  body  only,  were  associated  with  very  copious  and 
frequent  evacuations. 

A  similar  condition  has  been  noted  by  Dr.  Buzzard  in  certain  cases 
of  tabes,  and  which  he  regards  as  possibly  dependent  upon  irritation  of 
the  vagal  nucleus  in  the  medulla.t 

In  these  cases  the  flux  is  probably  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the 
splancbnicB,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  intestines;  and  to  tho 
resulting  transudation  of  fluid  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the 
with  the  accompanying  increased  peristalsis. 

*  "  Cliaiiail  Notes  ou  Conditions  iuu<!on1«I  to  Insanity,"  by  Rob«rt  law 
W.  Bevan  Luwia.     No.  1,  Wut  Bxdiag  Anylnm  Ueporti,  vol,  vi. 

t  Op/UhatmopUg'u  ExCfrna  wUk  'J'alitt  Dortalu  (Dr.  BuEZkrd,  p.  30O),     Sm  «I 
oaae  deacribeU  l>y  the  uuue  writer  in  Duetua  o/Jierrous  Syittvi,  p.  SIS. 
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The  Blood  In  General  Paralysis.— A  diminution  of  h»mogiobin 

is  clearly  indicated  in  all  cases  of  general  paralysis  examined  by  us. 
The  corpuscular  richness  varied  considerably — in  fact,  from  75  to  12^ 
per  h{emic  unity  the  higher  register  pertaining  to  cases  where  maniacal 
excitement  prevailed.  "No  connection  is  established,  however,  between 
mania  and  such  corpuscular  richness,  since  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  red  corpuscles  is  quite  as  often,  and,  in  our  experience,  more 
frequently,  met  with  in  maniacal  conditions.  What  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  note  is  the  diminished  colorimetric  power  of  the  corpuscle, 
the  proportion  of  hemoglobin  varying  from  52  to  75  per  cent. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  corpuscular  richness,  we  find  that  the 
absolute  deficiency  of  hsemoglobin  gives  a  corpuscular  value  varying 
between  56  and  89  per  cent.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
results  obtained  in  fifteen  cases  of  general  paralysis  at  different  periods 
of  the  disease  : — 


Amount  of  Kxmoglobin  in  the  Blood  in  Gknbbal  Pabalysis. 


Hmnoglobln. 

Bed 
Corpnacles. 

White 
Corpneclee. 

V&lae  per 
Corpuscle. 

Per  cent. 

Per  bonnic  nnit 

Per  hasmio  unit 

T.  G.     (July  24,  '87), 

70 

125 

•40 

•56 

„        (Aug.   2,    „  ), 

72 

126 

•40 

•57 

W.  W.  (Aug.  5,    „  ), 

70 

124-6 

•13 

•56 

„        (Nov.  8,    „  ), 

70 

108-8 

•16 

•65 

T.C.     (July  24,    „), 

60 

103 

•60 

•58 

„        (Aug.  3,    „  ), 

75 

110 

•50 

•68 

„       (Sept.  21,  „  ), 

63 

85 

•40 

•74 

W.  A.  (Dec.  16,    „  ), 

58 

91-2 

•20 

•63 

T.  W.    (Aug.  4,    „  ), 

52 

80 

•30 

•65 

„        (Sept.  29,   „), 

54 

75-6 

•40 

•72 

J.  R,      (Nov.  9,    „  ), 

66 

102-4 

•25 

•64 

S.  S.       (Oct.    9,    „  ), 

68 

100-6 

•24 

•68 

J.  H.     (Dec.  16,    „  ), 

60 

86 

•32 

•69 

J.  B.  S.  (Dec  16,    „  ), 

70 

91 

•22 

•76 

K  R.     (Aug.  4,    „  ), 

62 

81-8 

•50 

•76 

„       (Sept.  29,   „), 

70 

96-2 

•32 

•72 

C.  W.    (Nov.  6,    „  ), 

64 

79 

•20 

-81 

J.  W.     (Dec  16,    „), 

70 

78-4 

•22 

•89 

G.  H.    (July  17,    „  ), 

68 

81*8 

•20 

•83 

T.  H.     (Oct.    9,    „  ), 

•  •  • 

77-2 

•25 

... 

B.  W.    (Nov.  8,    „  ), 

64 

... 

•10 

... 
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In  the  caaes  of  R.  H.,  J.  B.  S.,  J.  A.,  as  of  several  others  not  noted 
in  the  above  list,  tlie  blood  flowed  with  gi'eat  sluggishness,  rendering 
its  collection  by  the  usual  means  extremely  diiKcult.  In  such  cases 
the  surface  was  cold  and  very  pallid,  the  vessels  being  undoubtedly  in 
a  state  of  Epasm,  and  inelanlaneoua  coa-gtilation  was  prone  to  occur,  ere 
the  blood  could  be  withdrawn  by  the  pipette ;  no  inflammatory 
complication  existed  in  these  subjects.  Similar  cases  of  extremi 
slow  oozing  blood  exhibited,  on  the  other  hand,  abnormal  delay 
coagulation, 

ALCOHOLIC  INSANITY. 

Contsntt.— Alcoholism  and  Age— Susceiitibility  at  Certain  Developmental  Pbi 
Adolesaent  Period  |F.  S.| — Prevalence  of  I mpiLlse— Influence  of  Sox.  Hei 
Bpilepsy,  Cranial  Injury,  Ancestral  In tem|>eraDce— Anomalies  of  Syatei 
Visceral  Sensation — Aural  Haiiiicinatioua  (J.  J'.)— Deluaioaa  of  Suipici 
Optimistic  Del uaions— Clinical  Forms  of  Alcoliolism— Maoia  a  Potu— Aiubl; 
Cutaneous  Anii-atUeHifts-Rclaiaes-Caae  of  W,\V.-  -Homicidal  Impulae  {G.  S-j 
Chronic  Alcoholism— Physiological  Effects  of  Alcoliol— Evolotionary  Period- 
Mental,  Sensorial, and Motorial  Syrrptoms (J.  J'.)— Amnesic  Form*  (J. F.)— Con- 
ditions of  Mental  Revivability  (M.  H.  L.)-Delnaional  Forms  (T.S.j-Instauooi  of 
"  Environmental  Resiitanoe  "— Viaceral  Illusions— The  EpJEaatric  Voice— Vari- 
009  IlluBory  States  (E.  A.  F.)— Evolution  of  Psycbical  Pbenomena— The 
Kervous  Discharge — Hallucination  as  l>etenuiliiLia  Morbid  Ideation— Augmented 
Specific  Roaistauoe— Sensory  AnomalisB— Motor  Enfeeblement  (J.  R.)— Twitcli- 
iugs,  Tremors,  Stolidity  — Reaction-Time  iu  AkoboUsm  — Muscular  Spasms 
and  Cramps— Oculo- Motor  IramuDtty—Kyitasmus  — Epileptiform  Att 
Ilemiplegi^B  (T.  P.  and  J.  C  }  -Classification. 

Alcohol  is  a  fertile  source  of  nervous  disease,  and  its  implication  H 
the  nervous  centres  is  so  general  and  far-reaching,  that  the  i 
symptoms  are  of  most  protean  nature;  no  poison,  except  the  v 
syphilis,  plays  so  extensive  a  rHe  ta  the  morbid  afiectiona  and  degener- 
ations of  the  tissues,  nervous  or  non-nervous.  Yet,  as  regai-ds  i 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  it  is  jiosaible  to  trace  its  mavch  wi(j 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  and  to  classify  into  definite  groups  1 
victims  of  over-indulgence  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  iinplia 
tion^the  depth  to  which  nervous  dissolutions  have  attained.  Ere  « 
classify,  however,  the  more  or  less  distinctive  forms  of  such  affectia 
it  will  be  well  to  glance  generally  at  the  insanity  induced  by  alcohuliff 
indulgence ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  inquired  into  the  history  and 
antecedents  of  iG4:  patients,  whoso  insanity  was  attributable  to  excessive 
drinking;  of  which  number  344  were  males.  And,  in  the  first  place,  who 
are  the  subjects  most  liable  to  the  diRerent  forms  of  alcoholic  neurosis  1 

Ag^e. — "^he  period  of  life  is  here  an  element  which  it  is  important 
to  examine.  Were  we  acquainted  with  the  actual  amount  of  exccssivt 
drinking  iu  the  community  at  large,  and  at  difierent  ages,  as  also  « 
the  percentage  of  those  who  succumbed  to  insanity  as  the  direct  r 
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of  drink,  and  the  time  required  for  excessive  drinking  to  evolve  such 
results,  we  might,  bj  a  comparison  of  asylum  statistics,  ensure  some 
degree  of  accuracy  in  estimating  the  incidence  of  alcohol  as  a  causative 
agency  of  insanity.  Such  absolute  data  are  at  present  out  of  our 
reach  ;  and  we  must,  consequently,  rest  content  with  the  ascertained 
history  of  our  asylum  community  without  reference  to  the  sane.  Nor 
is  this  altogether  devoid  of  immediate  utility,  since  our  object  is  not  so 
much  that  of  ascertaining  the  exact  incidence  of  alcohol  in  insanity,  as 
to  extract  the  characteristic  features  of  the  neurosis  which  alcohol 
induces.  Every  period  of  life  shows  its  proclivities  towards  special 
diseases ;  and  the  action  of  toxic  agencies  demonstrates  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  to  their  operation  at  certain  stages 
of  its  evolution.  Some  such  law  would  appear  to  govern  the  origin  of 
mental  affections  induced  by  alcoholic  indulgence,  since  these  are 
certainly  far  more  prone  to  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  thirty,  and,  again,  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five,  than  at  other 
periods  of  life.  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  at  these  periods  of  life  the 
actual  number  of  excessive  drinkers  is  larger  than  at  other  times;  at 
present  no  data  supporting  such  assumption  are  forthcoming,  nor  do 
we  see  any  reason  why  the  age  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  should  claim 
special  immunity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  age,  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  is  one  peculiarly  characterised  by  intellectual  advance, 
as  contrasted  with  the  more  emotional  developments  and  expansion  of 
the  moral  nature  which  takes  place  during  adolescence. 

It  is  also  the  age  when  the  struggle  for  existence,  in  its  widest  sense, 
makes  itself  felt  upon  the  organism  in  fullest  force;  it  is  not  the 
period  of  longing  and  yearning  for  activity,  for  plana  of  action  and 
castle-building,  but  it  is  peculiarly  the  age  of  active  being,  when  the 
mettle  of  the  man  is  tried,  and  his  weight  as  a  social  unit  fairly  esti- 
mated. It  is  upon  his  intellectual  advance,  which  at  this  epoch  is 
so  important  and  so  notable,  that  his  success  as  a  social  factor  largely 
depends ;  for  a  successful  life  is  the  outcome  now-a-days  of  a  well- 
balanced  adjustment,  and  hence  depends  on  a  highly  appreciative  and 
intelligent  recognition  of  complicated  relationships. 

It  is  a  period  when  feeble  and  indifferent  organisations  often  feel 

a  want  for  an  artificial  stimulus  to  goad  them  on,  and  many  succumb 

to  such  perilous  inducements;   and  it  is  peculiarly  a  period  when 

certain  inherited  neuroses  place  the  individual  at  a  disadvantage  in 

the  competition  of  life.     In  fact,  it  is  a  period  when  the  first  great 

swellings  of  the  intellectual  tide  make  themselves  felt  throughout 

the  whole  organism,  and  when  inherited  frailties,  coeval  in  their 

manifestation  in  parent  and  offspring,  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 

laws  of  periodicity  in  development.     All  such  nascent  developments 
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are  most  prone  to  early  decay  in.  dissolutions  of  the  norvons  system ; 
ftnd  upou  them  cbiefly  ii|jpeRr8  to  be  expended  the  full  force  of  those 
agencies  credited  with  the  proximate  causation  of  insanity.  Thus  it 
is  that  in  the  moral  and  emolUnvil  developments  of  the  adolescent  epoch, 
sexual  and  alcoholic  excesses  tell  more  directly  upon  this  phase  of 
mental  life,  and  that  hysteric  forma  of  insanity  and  a  stunted  moral 
development  are  so  often  revealed  at  such  an  age.  In  like  manner, 
this  latter  epoch  of  intellectual  expansion  exhibits  the  earliest  effects 
of  alcoholic  excess  as  inducing  reductions  in  the  intellectual  sphere, 
and  only  later  on,  as  profoundly  affecting  the  emotional  and  moral 
being  of  the  individual.  This  is  why  ire  regard  age  as  an  important 
element  In  the  evolution  of  these  forms  of  ntcohollc  insanity. 

V.  S.,  aged  twenty-five,  widower,  find  a  wurehouBemaji.  When  admitted  he  hud 
been  iniuiie  for  six  weeks ;  hod  been  rer;  wild,  rambling  in  speech ;  cbllnl  himself 
the  "Holy  One,"  the  "  Great  Physician."  Patient'B  father  is  of  dull  intellect  imit 
of  intemperate  hubits ;  pntemal  uucte  whs  itiEBne ;  patient  was  iuldicl«d  to  eioesrive 
drinking  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  that  of  twenty-one,  remained  temperate  for 
two  years  subsequently,  and  has  again  relapsefl  into  hU  former  excewKc.  Upon 
admiBsion  ha  exhibited  great  exaltation,  spoke  excitedly,  and  londly,  giving 
expreiaion  to  optimistic  delusions  ;  he  had  exalted  notions  respecting  liis  muscular 
powers;  was  "perfect  in  body  and  mind,  and  Burpsssed  all  others  in  kiiuK- 
ledge  and  skill;"  he  has  "a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  hiunan  frame,  is  a  great 
physician,  and  mn  cure  all  diseases. "  He  declares  that  he  can  ' '  easily  liit  half -n- 
t«o,  and  baa  often  raised  many  hnndreil  tons  aloft ;  aU  England  will  become  hia, 
ere  long;  la  possessed  of  enormous  wealth."  His  manner  is  abrupt,  but  he  is 
inclined  to  be  friendly  and  jovial ;  expression  flushed  and  excited ;  pupils  widely 
dilated,  but  equal  and  of  normal  reaction ;  tongue  shows  notable  and  citenlii'e 
fine  hbrillar  tremor,  no  ataxic  jerks ;  articulation  is  unjmparei) ;  the  reflexes  are 
normal ;  cutaneous  sensibility  is  unimpaired.  Patient  is  muscular  and  well 
nourished.     Exauiinntion  of  other  systotns  proveil  negative. 

In  a  fortnight  he  was  considerably  calmer  ;  the  sauie  bten-ilrt  waa  manifest,  but 
he  was  so  far  reasonable  as  to  be  employe<l.  This  remission  lasted  but  two  week}, 
and  he  relapsed  into  severe  maniacal  excitement,  in  which  with  every  varying 
mood,  from  abrupt  rudeness  to  jovial  humour,  he  maintained  the  same  exalted, 
grandiose  notions.  His  habits  now  become  degraded  and  filthy  at  night,  anil 
maaturbation  was  practised. 

Six  months  after  admiasion,  excitement  continued  unalated.  he  was  insolent, 
threatening,  and  demonstrative.  Habits  of  masturbation  so  repulsively  shaiiicteu 
and  open  that  the  liquor  cpispastioua  was  applied  locally,  and  chloral  with  bromids 
of  potassium  given  internally  with  only  temporarily  good  results.  Those  bsbiU 
kept  up  persistently  seemed  to  account  for  the  slow  prograss  made  in  his  cu*, 
for  he  remained  twelve  months  in  the  asylum  ere  the  excitement  abated;  (von 
then  For  several  months  he  exliibited  an  imbecile  aspect,  laughed  immodenlely 
without  cause,  was  restless,  untidy,  sensetesa  or  irrelevant  in  his  obaerrationsi 
and  given  also  to  insane  gesticulation  and  grimace. 

Twenty  months  elapeeil  ere  he  was  discharged  recovered. 

We  must,  as  before  hinted,  make  due  allowance  for  this  age  as  one 
offering  peculiar  inducements  to  heuvy  drinking ;  and  for  the  fact  tbal 
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a  oertain  period,  even  for  those  specially  predisposed,  must  elapse  ere 
alcoholic  excess  results  in  actual  mental  alienation ;  but,  when  all  such 
&otors  are  allowed  for,  we  still  think  the  evolutional  phase  of  this 
epoch  is  the  chief  reason  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  mental  cases  are 
attributable  to  alcoholic  excess. 

The  facts  as  given  in  our  statistical  Tables  are  striking,  for  out  of 
344  males  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  alcoholic  insanity, 
•  29  cases  alone  occur  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five, 
whilst  as  many  as  52  occur  during  the  next  five  years,  or  87  up  to 
thirty-five  years  of  age;  each  of  the  two  succeeding  quinquennial 
periods  of  life  claiming  some  50  victims  of  these  affections. 

PredispOSitiOIl. — The  subjects  of  alcoholic  insanity  admitted  into 
our  asylum  do  not  exhibit  any  unusual  degree  of  the  insane  heritage, 
the  proportion  of  hereditary  cases  not  rising  above  27  per  cent.,  and, 
consequently,  not  attaining  to  the  average  heredity  of  aU  Jorma  of 
inaanUy  cUike.  All  recurrent  cases  of  insanity  taken  together 
exhibit  a  far  higher  insane  inheritance  than  this.  If  we  now 
group  together  all  cases  of  insanity,  epilepsy  and  other  neuroses, 
occurring  in  the  family  history  of  these  insane  subjects,  as  also  all 
cases  of  ancestral  intemperance,  we  find  such  predisposing  elements 
present  in  37*2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  male  patients. 
Where  ancestral  intemperance  was  the  sole  ascertained  predisposing 
cause,  it  was  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  father,  and  in  no  case 
wa3  the  mother  addicted  to  this  vice.  Taking  a  history  of  insanity 
and  excessive  drinking  collectively,  we  find  such  present  in  the  case 
of  thirty-one  fathers  and  sixteen  mothers,  so  that  the  influence  of 
sexucd  limitation  in  transmission  is  here  apparently  demonstrated. 

Nature  of  the  Attack. — Taking  first  the  344  males — maniacal 
excitement  prevailed  in  67*8  per  cent.,  of  which  over  26  per  cent,  are 
delusional  forms  of  insanity,  only  6*3  per  cent,  being  acute  maniacal 
states.  On  the  other  hand,  melancholic  depression  prevailed  in  28*7 
per  cent. ;  42  cases  were  attended  with  delusional  perversion,  28  were 
simple  melancholic  forms,  while  12  (or  3*4  per  cent.)  were  cases  of 
chronic  cerebral  atrophy.  The  maniacal  states  were,  therefore,  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  melancholic  forms  of  alienation,  in  fact, 
they  were  twice  as  numerous;  whilst  pronounced  dementia  apper- 
tained to  a  small  section,  forming  only  8*4  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  344  cases  where  alcoholic  excess  preceded 
the  attack  of  insanity,  the  first  important  fact  taught  us  by  a 
glance  over  our  statistics  is  the  essentially  impuUive  nature  of  the 
affection;  it  is  in  all  its  phases  a  COnvulsive  neUFOSiS.  Whether 
excitement  prevails,  and  the  disordered  propensities  exhibit  sudden, 
explosive  impulses;  or  whether  depression,  with  its  frequent  accom- 
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paninient  of  ball  lie  mat  ion,  predom  mates,  and  ]»ainful!j'  pent-up  feeliDg, 
or  siiJdenl3--aroii3ed  terror  results  in  determined  violence  to  self 
or  others ;  or,  lastly,  whether  they  are  forms  of  uieutnl  fatuity 
with  depression — the  all-importaut  feature  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
this  prevailing  convulsion  of  conduct.  The  maniacal  forms  l^xhibit 
such  impulsiveness,  not  so  much  in  attempts  at  self-injury  as  in 
a  dangerous  agrgressivenesS  to  others,  in  destructive  fits,  in 
sudden,  treacherous,  and  often  hl'Utal  violence,  a  tendency  which 
renders  tliese  hmatics  a  peculiarly  dangerous  element  in  our 
asylum  communities ;  aliout  68  per  cent,  were  thus  returned  as 
dangerously  impulsive  toward  others.  Tlie  meliincholic  victim, 
however,  is  more  likely  to  turn  his  hand  against  himself;  one  half 
of  such  cases  at  the  lowest  estimate  being  dangerously  SUicldal. 
The  tendency  to  suicidal  and  homicidal  impulse  is  high  even  iu 
advanced  foi-ms  of  dementia,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  feature  that  in  those 
cases  of  dementia  which  are  dependent  upon  chronic  alcoholic  cerebm! 
atrophy,  suicidal  and  homicidal  impulse  reaches  its  climax  of  fre- 
quency; Jis  many  as  6C*G  per  cent,  of  such  forms  being  determinedly 
suicidal,  and  83'3  per  cent,  being  dangerously  aggressive.  The 
intrinsically  impulsive  outbursts  of  alcoholic  insanity,  whether  nmnin, 
melancholia,  or  dementia  prevail,  should  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
xlealing  with  the  insime. 

Taking  into  account  only  the  male  alcoholics,  age  apparentlv  had 
-no  distinct  influence  over  the  elutracler  of  the  mental  symptoms,  one 
.'half  the  cases  of  mania,  as  of  melancholia,  occurring  up  to  forty  years 
'of  age,  »nd  the  other  half,  subsequently.  We  may  antici]Mte  the 
largest  number  of  maniacal  or  melancholic  patients  to  be  IxitweeD 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  sge,  and  the  next  largest  proportion 
to  be  in  the  quinquennial  periods  immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  age  of  forty.  A  considerable  rise  in  the  number  of  melancholic 
cases  amongst  such  a  class  of  insane  inebriates  again  occurs  at  the  ag« 
-of  fifty  to  fifty-five,  and  a  similar  rise  in  maniacal  ailments  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  years  of  age.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  although 
-certain  periods  of  life  are  especially  prone  to  the  development  of  alco- 
holic insanity,  such  as  the  ages  of  twenty-five  to  thirty,  from  thirty-five 
to  forty,  and  again  towards  forty-five,  maniacal  and  melancholic  forms 
appear  in  the  same  relative  frequency  at  these  epochs  of  life. 

If  we  attempt  to  explain  why  the  form  of  insanity  should  assume 
in  one  case  the  maniacal  and  in  the  other  the  melancholic  type,  we 
are  able  to  aff'ord  but  little  explanation  and  thut  purely  of  a  negative 
character.  Thus  age  is,  as  just  noted,  an  indifferent  element  in  this 
.-connection;  in  like  manner  inheritatlCO  cannot  be  stated  to  hnre 
ULny    very   definite  influence   in  either   direction;    excitement  does 
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however,  predominate  in  hereditary  insanity;  but  the  proportionate 
number  of  maniacal  to  depressed  cases  appears  still  greater  among 
those  who  afford  the  history  of  ancestral  intemperance.  Epilepsy  and 
other  neuroses  also  appear  to  be  wholly  indifferent  factors.  Then 
again,  as  regards  SOX,  it  is  noted  that  melancholic  states  are  to 
maniacal  proportionately  more  frequent  in  male  than  in  female 
inebriates,  being  but  one-fourth  in  women  and  one-half  in  men.  Sex, 
therefore,  does  appear  to  lend  some  influence  in  predisposition  to  the 
one  or  the  other  type  of  insanity.  Lastly,  recurrent  SOizureS 
throw  no  light  upon  the  subject^  depression  and  excitement  occurring 
with  about  the  same  relative  frequency  in  relapsed  cases  (mania, 
forty-three,  and  melancholia,  thirty-seven).  Cranial  il\]Uries  occur 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  alcoholic  insanity  (18*9  per 
cent.),  but  this  element  comes  in  as  frequently  in  maniacal  as  in 
melancholic  states.  Of  the  circumstances  which  modify  the  type  of  the 
l)sychosis  age,  recurrence,  and  cranial  injury  may  be  excluded  from 
consideration ;  whilst  sex,  heredity,  and  ancestral  intemperance  have 
some  influence  in  this  direction. 

Hallucinations  of  Special  Senses. — Illusions  and  hallucinations 
are  extremely  frequent  in  all  the  acute  forms,  as  well  as  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  chronic  forms  of  alcoholic  insanity ;  in  344  males  as  many 
as  131  (or  38  per  cent)  presented  such  disturbed  sensorial  phenomena. 
The  visual  were  the  more  frequent,  and  visual  or  aural  were  separ- 
ately more  frequent  than  both  combined.  But  what  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  these  alcoholic  forms  of  alienation  are  the  illusory  and 
hallucinatory  phenomena  of  the  nerves  of  gfeneral  Sensation  and  of 
the  systemic  or  visceral  system  of  nerves,  giving  origin  to 
delusions  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  often  of  a  vei-y  complicated 
system  of  intrigue.  Tingling,  prickling,  burning,  stinging  sensations 
over  different  areas  of  the  integument  are  frequently  complained  of; 
anaesthetic  patches  are  discovered  over  the  skin  of  the  arms  and  face, 
and  a  feeling  of  general  numbness  in  a  limb  may  ensue  ;  electric-like 
shocks  are  described  in  the  limbs,  and  head,  and  neck,  often  associated 
with  muscular  twitching,  or  facial  contortions;  and  these  subjective 
states,  induced  usually  by  centric  changes,  are  referred  to  an  objective 
origin,  giving  rise  to  the  most  varied  delusional  concepts,  such  as  those 
of  unseen,  mysterious  agencies  operating  upon  the  system — electricity, 
magnetism,  mesmerism,  witchcraft,  diabolical  machinery  are  in  turn 
invoked  to  account  for  these  mysterious  sensations.  In  like  manner, 
unusual  visceral  sensations  referred  to  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
bowels,  &c.,  become  the  basis  for  similar  delusional  beliefs  of  a  malign 
influence  within.  Belief  in  demoniacal  possession  is  not  uncom- 
mon, but  more  frequently  is  the  imagined  torture  supposed  to  be 
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produced  by  individuals  tiiown  to  the  patient,  who,  he  believes,  have 
the  power  of  operating  upon  him  from  a  distance,  or  have  obtained 
aoocBS  to  hia  body,  and  restrict,  enslave,  and  govern  the  wjiole  life  of 
his  organism,  control  his  thoughts,  and  have  dominion  over  hia  mind 
and  its  utteninces. 

J.  J'.,  aged  thir^-oae;  admitted  March,  18B6.  Had  been  a  soldier,  and  for  the 
past  five  years  on  Hervice  in  India ;  he  was  invalided  by  "fever,"  confined  to  a 
milituy  hoapital,  and  tlien  neat  home  to  England.  During  hii  voyage  home,  a 
"galvanic  battery  began  tn  [ilay  upon  him,"  and  he  heard  the  voices  of  hia  late 
officers,  Capt.  P.,  Lieut.  C,  Lira.  W,  and  C,  talking  of  murders  and  other  crimes, 
although  they  were  not  preseot.  He  baH  heard  these  voices  persistently  since  coming 
to  the  asylum;  they  are  always  above  him,  and  he  points  up  to  a  distant  roof  of  the 
building  where  be  believes  thoy  arc  located.  He  often  hears  the  whistling  of  gaa 
over  his  head,  which,  he  says,  affecte  him  so  as  "  to  snip  a  word  in  two,"  just  aa 
he  uttere  it,  and  coofoands  the  meoDing  of  what  he  aaya — it  also  affects  hia 
memory;  this  gaa  is  produced  by  the  same  ageociee  as  the  voices  whioh  he  heart. 
FUshea  of  lightnmg  ihow  him  all  the  events  of  his  life,  "  I  have  seen  my  wbcJo 
life,  good  and  bad,  in  yon  bock-yard  "  (referring  to  an  airing-coart).  The  batter; 
sends  electric  shocks  through  bis  body,  causes  a  heavy  pressure  (not  a  psiu)  at  hia 
epigastrium,  twitches  up  bis  cheit,  but  does  not  affect  arms  or  bands.  His  speech 
is  hesitating,  and  he  often,  in  explanation,  uses  the  statement  that,  "  Thf  j/raie  my 
speech,  and  tell  mo  what  I  have  to  say  at  times."  Has  noticed  foul  odours,  which 
he  knew  were  unnatural,  and  caused  by  "  the  electric  machine;"  they  prevent  him 
from  sleeping.  These  malevolent  agents  are  treacherously  pursuing  him  wherevnr 
he  goes:  he  knows  not  why~he  cannot  rid  himself  of  them,  although  he  ba» 
"offered  them  his  life."  Frequent  tvitcbings  of  the  facial  muscles  on  the  left 
aide  occur,  and  ho  explains  tbem  as  duo  to  the  electric  shocks,  which  dran  bis 
breath  out  of  him  at  these  times;  hia  "  head  shakes,"  and  his  eyaa  "  are  made  to 
twitch  thereby."  He  admits  having  been  of  very  intemperate  habits  since  the 
age  of  eigbt«eo,  hot  had  never  suRered  from  d/liriiim  Iremntt;  both  his  father 
and  mother  were  excessive  drinkers,  He  himself  drank  raw  spirits  freely.  Had 
never  suSered  from  fit  or  stroke. 

Dynamomtler  registers  for  right  hand  56  kilos.;  for  the  left  hand  54 — as 
average  of  four  trials. 

jSiitliaiomrl':r  gives  tlie  following  measurements  of  comparative  sensibility:- 


RiOHT  SiDB. 

Lest  Sidk. 

05  of  an  inch. 

'OS  of  on  ioob. 

,,      thumb. 

05 

■10 

Ball  of  thumb. 

3 

■4 

Centre  of  palm, 

* 

■*           ■• 

Wrist,  dorsal, 

9 

1-3 

Wrist,  volar. 

1 

7 

14           „^« 

Forearm,  dorsal. 

2 

^ 

i-T     Jm 

Foreacni,  volar. 

1 

9 

1-8         S 

Sensibility  elsewhere  appears  good,  active,  without  delay;  yet  he  m 
his  legs  freijuentty  feel  "  dead,"  us  he  sits  at  tahte.     Botli  knee-jerks  a 
abolished;  yet  equilibration  is  undisturbed,  he  balances  well  with  eyes  a 
stands  on  tiptoe,  and  can  walk  "heel  and  toe"  along  a  straight  lina;  ] 
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reflexes  are  good.  Has  never  had  pains  in  his  limbs,  bnt  flashing  pains  continnally 
pass  through  his  body  in  "all  directions."  No  eye-symptoms  are  apparent,  tlU 
pupils  are  equal,  the  reflexes  perfect;  has  never  suffered  from  diplopia  or 
strabismus. 

On  analysing  the  varied  delusions  in  male  alcoholics,  which  were 
well  expressed  in  208  out  of  344  individuals,  it  was  found  that  131 
entertained  ideas  of  persecution;  29  others,  religious  delusions  affecting 
their  moral  welfare ;  and  the  remaining  48,  optimistic  and  grandiose 
conceptions ;  or,  as  tabulated,  thus  : — 

Natube  or  Delusions  in  Alcoholic  Males. 

n ,  .^       Pttrcentage  of  whole 
^^■^       (omitting  decimals). 
Delusions  of  Persecution — 

(a)  By  poisoning, 24  12 

(6)  By  magnetic  and  unseen,  mysterious,  agencies,  25  12 

(c)  By  various  other  means  beyond  the  above,       .  82  39 

Delusions  affecting  the  moral  being,  ...  29  14 

Delusions  of  grandeur  and  of  wealth,        ...  48  23 

208  100 

Frequency  of  Delusions  of  Suspicion.— Thus,  about  63  per 

cent,  of  such  false  notions  are  of  the  nature  of  delusions  of  suspicion, 
and  of  the  23  per  cent,  of  a  grandiose  and  optimistic  character,  it  was 
also  observed  that  such  notions  were  very  rarely  unmixed  with 
distrust  and  suspicion — the  exalted  position — the  large  possessions  or 
wealth  of  the  individual  being  cited  as  in  themselves  the  explanation 
of  the  malignity  of  his  imaginary  foes. 

A  summary  of  all  the  cases  of  delusions  of  mysterious  or  unseen 
agencies,  based  on  illusory  states  of  general  or  visceral  sensibility, 
Vividly  suggests  the  terrible  mental  torture  which  these  alcoholic 
subjects  endure.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  prevalence  of 
these  latter  forms  of  delusion,  based  on  illusions  of  the  nerves  of 
visceral  and  general  sensation,  is  much  greater  than  our  statistics 
would  lead  us  to  infer,  since  therein  are  comprised  only  definitely 
expressed  states  of  the  kind,  while  a  much  larger  section  exhibit 
suspicious  evidence  of  these. 

Optimistic  Delusions.  — These  states  of  optimism  closely  resemble 
those  presented  by  the  subject  of  general  paralysis,  in  the  intensity  of 
the  false  belief,  and  their  grossly  exaggerated  character,  but  they  differ 
in  almost  invariably  exhibiting  the  feeling  of  distrust  just  alluded  to, 
and  their  far  greater  fixity.  The  subject  is  restrained  in  the 
exercise  of  his  exalted  mission,  or  in  the  recovery  of  his  just  rights ; 
his  functions,  delegated  by  the  Almighty  or  by  a  great  earthly 
potentate,  are  checked  by  the  malignity  of  his  former  friends  and 
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relatives,  perhaps  by  his  own  wife  and  children,  to  aII  of  whose 

sinister  motives  are  attributed.     Aural  hallucinations  prompt 
action — a  voice  from  the  heavens  declares  to  him  his  mission — 
enemies  thwart  him,  endeavour  to  poison  him,  or  otherwise  ill-treat 
and  this  lejids  to  frequent  impulsive  violence.  Yet,  when  contrasted 
the  other  forms  of  delusion  of  persecution,  it  is  found  that  hallucinatii 
which  are  found   in   one-half  of  these  cases   are  not  so  frequent 
accompaniment  of  the  exalted  mental   states,  occurring  in  but  oi 
fourth  of  the  series.     The  general  character  of  these  delusions  may 
gleaned  from  a  few  tjpical  cases — thus  one  of  our  patients  calls  liii 
self  the  "  Son  of  God,  and  the  Father  of  all  nations;"  anothei*  declarea 
holds  the  sun  and  moon  in  his  hands,  and  regulates  the  movements 
the  planets ;  another  has  been  left  a  fortune  of  one  million 
sterling  by  Baron  Rothschild;  another  has  just  produced  a  great  pal 
whereby  his  fortune  is  secured.    One  acute  case  (recovering  ii 
of  four  months)  declares  that  he  drives  six  of  the  linest  hi 
world.      Noble  ancestry  is  boasted  of  by  some,  or  matrimonial  alliancs' 
claimed,  with  members  of  royal  blood  ;  and  one  of  our  most  acute 
always  spoke  of  his  \vife  as  Queen  Eligabeth,  and  waa  possessed  of 
&bulotis  wealth ;  the  eon  of  another  was  so  wealthy  that  he  was  about 
to  buy  up  Wakefield. 

Delusions  of  persecution  comprise,  as  we  have  before  statec 
nearly  C3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  series,  with  the  very  freqi 
association  of  hallucinations  of  the  special  and  general  sensi 
very  large  proportion  of  such  entertain  ideas  of  poisoning- 
foocl,  medicine,  or  tobacco  is  drugged ;  attempts  are  made  to  stu] 
them  by  chloroform,  to  smother  them  when  asleep  in  bed,  and 
bum  them  alive ;  ideas  of  murder  in  every  conceivable  way  are 
their  house  is  to  be  blown  up;  they  are  to  be  "cut  in  pieces  and 
boiled,"  or  dii-ided  limb  from  limb,  and  "  their  buried  cliildrea 
disentombed."  Policemen  dog  their  footsteps  ;  soldiers  lie  concealed 
in  their  houses ;  voices  are  heard  next  door  intriguing  with  the 
wife  against  their  life ;  rats  and  vermin  surround  the  bed ;  the  wife's 
fidelity  is  frequently  called  in  question.  These  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  instaQces  occurring  in  our  series  of  male  alcoholics,  of 
which  details  are  aflbrded  in  the  Table. 

Of  the  Clinical  forms  of  Alcoholic  Insanity.— We  shall  now 

proceed  to  a  study  of  the  varied  forms  of  alcoholic  insanity,  under 
their  respective  Jioadiugs  of  acute  and  of  chronic  alcoholism  ;  premis- 
ing, that  by  the  former  we  indicate  a  purely  toxic  form  of  insanity  in 
which  the  mental  derangement  (often  veiy  acute  as  regai-da  intensity) 
is  of  I'apid  course  and  short  duration — a  more  purely  Juneltonal 
derangement,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  ]>oison  in  tiio  system;  and 
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that  by  the  latter  we  refer  to  the  more  remote  effects  of  the  poison  in 
altering  structure,  through  modifying  the  nutrition  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system — an  insanity  based  upon  organic  disease  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  The  statistics  already  dealt  with  when  considering 
alcoholic  insanities  generally,  have  presented  us  with  some  50  per 
cent,  of  cases  running  a  rapid  course  towards  complete  recovery ;  but 
in  which  there  are  also  some  40  per  cent,  of  others  whose  recoveries 
were  very  partial,  or  death  resulted,  or  the  patient  remained  an 
addition  to  the  chronic  insane  community.  It  is  upon  such  categories 
we  shall  now  draw  for  illustrations  of  the  various  phases  presented  by 
the  mental  perversions  induced  by  prolonged  alcoholic  excess. 

Acute  Alcoholic  Insanity. — Under  this  term  we  com])rise  manicu 
a  potUf  or  the  acute  alcoholic  delirium  of  Magnan,  and  delirium  tremens, 
or  "  febrile  "  delirium  tremens  of  Magnan. 

Mania  a  potu  (acute  alcoholic  deliritun ;  delirum  ebriosum). — Our 
patient  usually  comes  before  us  in  a  state  of  acute  maniacal  excitement, 
and  with  some  such  history  as  tlie  following  : — He  has  been  for  a  long 
period  addicted  to  intemperate  Jiabits— perhaps,  not  so  much  contirv- 
uouSf  lieavy  drinking,  as  repeated  excesses,  often  with  prolonged 
intervals  of  comparative  sobriety  between  the  bouts.  There  is  pro- 
bably a  clue  to  one  or  more  attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  from  which 
on  recovery  he  has  shortly  relapsed  into  his  former  excesses  leading 
to  an  acutely-delirious  outburst. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  be  told  that,  for  several  weeks  prior  to 
the  seizure,  there  had  been  entire  abstinence  from  alcoholic  indul- 
gence ;  but  that  the  health  had  been  notably  affected,  with  gastric 
disturbance  and  general  malaise;  nervous  symptoms  had  been  pro- 
minent, and  mental  instability,  moroseness,  irritability,  insomnia, 
hideous  dreams,  and  nervous  startings  had  been  witnessed ;  and  that, 
consequently,  on  the  occurrence  of  some  moral  agency,  shock,  grief, 
disappointment,  kc,  an  exciting  cause  is  afforded  sufficiently  potent  to 
develop  the  attack  of  mania.  Our  enquiries  probably  elicit  the  fact 
of  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity — possibly  of  ancestral  intem- 
perance; but  especially  are  we  likely  to  discover  that  the  subjects- 
have  been  regarded  as  cougenitally  defective  in  self-control,  as  wanting 
in  moral  tone,  and  as  the  victims  of  a  stunted  development,  in  which 
instinctive  desires  and  impulsive  responses  predominate  over  higher 
intellectual  promptings.  The  excitement  is  often  one  of  great  intensity ; 
but,  in  this  respect,  we  witness  various  depths  of  reduction,  yet  all 
forms  are  invariably  accompanied  by  characteristic  illusions  and  hallu- 
cinations; in  fact,  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  delirium  is  the 
predominance  presented  by  such  sensorial  disturbance.  In  typical 
delirium  tremens  motor  symptoms  arc  as  prominent  a  feature  as  the 
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IS  of  alcoholism,  as  we  stuU 

imphasised,  lesa  acute,  and, 
^Sliming  a  permanence  wont- 
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sensorial ;  whilst  in  the  more  chronic  fom 
see  later  on,  \ie  get  both  features  less  i 
together  with  intellectual  enfeeblement,  in 
ing  to  the  acute  forms. 

The  sgiecial  sense  illusions  and  haUucinationa  are  ever  of  a  most 
(lifltreaaiug  nature,  usually  very  vivid,  and  exhibit  the  usual  mobile 
state  of  such  sensorial  anomalies  seen  in  acute  maoia.  This  tleeting 
character  is  in  itself  of  favourable  augury  when  contrasted  with  the 
more  persistent  fixity,  or  monotonous  repetition,  seen  in  otber  states 
of  mental  disease,  and  indicative  of  an  approaching  or  of  an  established 
chroaicity.  The  variable,  fleeting  nature  of  the  Bense-disturbances  in 
alcoholics  has  been  long  recognised  {LimSgtte,  Magnan).  The  forms 
thus  coiijured'Up  by  the  disordered  aensorium  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  other  form  of  acute  alcohoHsui,  delirium  tretnean,  as  also 
to  the  phenomena  described  as  induced  by  certain  drugs,  nutably 
hyoscyomiiie  {Robert  Lawaon).  As  under  the  influence  of  hyoacyamtne, 
pleasurable  or  painful  visions  troop  before  the  mind's  eye  iiuxssanlly; 
yet  the  general  mood  in  acute  alcoholism  is  always  painful,  and  the 
visions,  however  lasclnating  in  character,  beget  distrust  and  suspicion. 
Much  more  frequently  are  these  false  impressions  of  a  most  painful, 
terrifying  nature  ;  and  hideous,  loathsome  forma  surround  the  victim. 
Snakes,  tigers,  furious  dogs  are  seen  or  heard,  and  the  attendant  \ 
transformed  by  the  diseased  mind  into  a  fiend  or  other  dreaded  fom 

If  we  now  test  our  patients  carefully,  we  discover  in  many  a 
decided  degree  of  amblyopia — vision  is  clouded,  and  the  visual  activi 
diminished ;  and,  with  the  amblyopia,  there  is  also  occasionally  con- 
joined a  difficult  perception  of  colours  (dysehroTnatopaia).  It  has  been 
shown  by  M.  Galezowski  that  the  chromatic  anesthesia  thus  produced 
pertains  chiefly  to  the  composite  colours,  and  especia,Uy  yellowish-  and 
bluish-greens.  Impaired  or  perverted  aensibUity  may  also  be  recog- 
nised in  other  sensory  expiLisions,  as  the  olfuctory  and  gustatory; 
the  palate  is  in  all  cases  more  or  leas  alTected,  and  the  amnsthetic  con- 
dition of  the  upper  lip  is  an  early  symptom  familiar  to  all  who  indnlge 
too  freely  in  alcoholic  drinks.  Similar  aniesthesias,  hyperesthesias, 
and  perverted  states  of  general  cutaneous  sensibility  have  likewise 
been  appealed  to  as  explanatory  of  the  many  forms  of  illusion  pertain- 
ing to  the  surface  of  the  body  from  which  alcoholics  sufiVr.  That 
these  sensorial  expansions  do  become  affected  seriously  in  ticata 
alcoholism  is  undoubted  ;  but  such  symptoms  are  of  transient  duration, 
and  are  far  more  frequent  in  chronic  alcoholics  ;  they  but  indicate  tiitt 
taking  ofl'  "of  the  fine  edge,"  which  all  mental  faculties  alike  snf 
fi-om  as  the  result  of  alcoholic  reductions. 

Relapses, — Alcoholic  excess,  long  ere   structural  change  i 
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predicted  in  the  nervous  centres,  is  answerable  for  something  more 
than  the  mere  transient  functional  disturbance  described ;  it  engenders 
a  nutritive  perversion,  which  is  more  marked  after  each  attack  of 
acute  alcoholism,  and  which  is  expressed  in  a  notable  tendency  to 
recurrence.  This  relapsing  character  is  especially  seen  during  the 
progress  of  the  alcoholic  subject  under  treatment ;  repeated  outbursts 
of  excitement  occur,  after  intervals  of  comparative  calm  and  often 
apparent  convalescence,  ere  the  case  may  be  considered  fit  for  dis- 
charge from  asylum-supervision.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  J".  J,y  four 
distinct  relapses  occur  during  one  year  of  his  residence  at  the  asylum, 
and  although  the  remissions  were  not  so  complete  as  in  many  cases, 
yet  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  in  his  case  that  each  relapse  was 
characterised  by  symptoms  exactly  reproducing  his  previous  state ; 
and  that  the  immediate  exciting  cause  was  some  trifling  moral 
agency,  such  as  a  dispute  with  a  patient,  or  some  trivial  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  all-important  for  us  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  the 
presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  or  tissues  is  not  necessary  to  the 
continuance  of  the  characteristic  delusions  of  persecution,  to  which 
these  individuals  are  subject ;  it  is  in  the  nutritive  change  engendered 
in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex  through  the  agency  of  alcohol,  that 
a  more  permanent  instability  of  the  discharging  centres  becomes 
established,  and  the  mental  anomalies  assume  gradually  a  more  stereo- 
typed aspect.  Whatever  be  the  centres  of  the  brain  which  are  more 
prone  to  disturbance  through  the  agency  of  alcohol — when  once  their 
nutritive  equilibrium  is  upset  seriously  by  this  agency — these  centres 
are  prone  to  suffer  first  in  any  relapse,  whatever  be  the  exciting 
cause. 

The  case  of  IF.  W.  will  illustrate  this  point : — 


W.  W.,  aged  forty,  coal-miner;  admitted  Febnrary,  1885.  Mother  had  been  an 
inmate  of  this  asylum,  and  was  said  to  have  died  in  Pontefiraot  Hospital  from 
softening  of  the  brain.  The  patient  was  a  heavy  drinker  until  ten  months  previoos 
to  his  entry  into  this  asylum ;  an  attack  of  mental  disorder,  the  nature  of  which  is 
unknown,  but  which  was  treated  at  home,  served,  however,  to  check  his  habits  of 
intemperance.  From  that  time  he  worked  steadily,  at  such  scanty  employment  as 
he  could  procure,  till  within  a  week  of  his  admission  here,  when  he  was  seized 
suddenly  with  bymptoms  of  excitement  and  ra^'ings  on  religious  topics;  this 
Sfjeedy  onset  was  attributed,  by  his  friends,  to  his  attendance  at  the  Salvation 
Army  meetings  and  consequent  excitement.  On  his  reception  into  the  asylum,  he 
was  suffering  acute  mental  depression,  and  was  too  agonised  to  offer  any  information 
regarding  his  subjective  state ;  but,  according  to  the  certificate,  he  had  avowed  the 
delusions  that  "  there  were  devils  inside  him,  and  that  a  man  had  come  outside  his 
bouse  to  attack  him, "  and  he  had  taken  up  a  poker  in  order  to  kill  him.  In  a  few 
days,  having  quieted  down,  he  affirmed  that  he  heard  people  coming  down  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  and  although  he  could  not  remember  what  they  said,  comprehended 
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it  at  the  time;  was  fearful  of  sleeping  at  night.  Eapid  convalescence  supervened, 
delusions  and  hallucinations  disap^ieared,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  six  weeks 
after  entry. 

Here  then,  we  find,  after  nine  months'  abstinence,  the  recurrence 
of  acute  melancholia  apparently  attributable  to  the  morbid  excite- 
ment of  certain  religious  services.  In  every  feature  the  attack 
reproduced  what  was  previously  engendered  as  the  direct  result  of 
heavy  alcoholic  indulgence ;  and  it  is  well  to  be  familiar  with  the 
fact,  that  the  symptoms  of  acute  alcoholism  may  thus  be  over  and 
over  again  reproduced,  without  fresh  excesses,  when  the  cerebral 
nutrition  has  been  impaired  as  above  described.  It  is  noticeable  how, 
in  the  case  just  described,  the  characteristic  hallucinations  and 
delusions  were  also  freely  interspersed  with  religious  delusions,  and 
how  his  ramblings  brought  prominently  into  relief  the  subject  with 
which  he  had  been  chiefly  occupied  at  the  onset  of  his  attack.  As 
Magnan  and  others  have  noted  in  other  cases,  here  also  the  hallucina- 
tions gradually  lose  their  deflniteness,  a  confused  voice  replacing  the 
alarming  cry  of  "  poison  !  ";  then  the  voices  are  in  their  turn  replaced 
by  an  occasional  humming  sound  in  the  ears,  which  ultimately  fades 
away  upon  his  recovery.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impresstxl,  when 
attentively  studying  such  gradual  recoveries,  with  the  apparent 
obnubilation  of  the  illusory  states  by  the  strengthening  impt'esaions  of 
objective  existetices,  forcibly  reminding  one  of  what  occurs  occasionally, 
even  in  perfectly  healthy  states,  when  awaking  from  sleep ;  illusory 
states  are  then  not  infrequent  ere  more  vivid  presentative  feelings 
force  themselves  into  being.  In  a  case  of  mania  a  potii*  ( >r.  R.) 
special  interest  attached  itself  to  the  visual  illusions  to  which 
the  patient  was  subject,  especially  at  the  moment  of  waking.  It 
was,  as  it  were,  a  projection  of  a  dream  into  his  waking  hours,  frag- 
ments of  the  illusory  dream  persisting  and  refusing  for  some  little 
time  to  be  dispersed  upon  the  reinstatement  of  wakeful  consciousness. 
This  state  is  not  unfamiliar  in  normal  health ;  and  a  case  is  know^n  to 
the  writer,  where  for  some  time  after  apparently  complete  wakefulness, 
the  subject  saw  distinctly  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  own  corpse 
lying  in  a  coffin  beside  his  bed,  and  which  for  some  time  he  failed 
to  resolve  into  its  real  elements  of  a  bundle  of  clothing.  We  reason- 
ably conclude  that  such  resolution  is  affected  by  the  freer  circulation 
in  higher  cortical  realms ;  and  that  zones  previously  aniemic  become, 
on  complete  wakefulness,  once  more  the  site  of  functional  activity. 
There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  a  parallel  condition  exists  in 
acute  alcoholism,  and  that  a  projection  of  hideous  dreams  and   frag- 

*  See  on  this  point,  ifaj/nan— Transl.  by  Dr.  Greenfield,  p.  50. 
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mentary  detached  illusory  states  are  thus  mtermingled  with  the 
realities  of  waking  hours;  the  whole  history  of  the  case  during  its 
acute  stage  is  that  of  a  waking  dream.  The  re-energising  of 
higher  cortical  planes  which  occurs  during  waking  may  require  a 
certain  well-defined  interval,  and  in  lieu  of  dispersing  any  exis- 
tent morbid  symptoms  will,  in  certain  conditions,  call  them  into  full 
activity  as  in  the  movements  of  paralysis  agitans.  Thus  in  a  case  of 
Charcot's  hemiplegic  type  of  paralysis  agitans,  the  writer  well  recalls 
the  statement  of  the  patient  that  the  hand  which  was  the  site  of 
continuous  fumbling  movements  during  complete  consciousness,  and 
especially  during  voluntary  action,  remained  often  quiescent  for  some 
time  after  waking — a  very  appreciable  interval  existing  before  the 
affected  centres  were  sufficiently  energised  to  permit  of  their  inter- 
mittent discharge. 

In  the  case  of  W.  L\  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  both  he  and  his 
grandmother,    "  could  foresee  events,"  by  which  we  may  infer  that 
both  were  subject  to  these  peculiar  waking  dreams,  and  were  apt  at 
such  moments  to  confuse  illusory  appearance  with  actual   existence, 
and  visions  arose  before  them  in  their  waking  hours.     It  is  by   no 
means  unusual  amongst  the  insane  to  discover  a  power  of  calling  into 
existence  such  illusory  appearances ;  and  we  are  frequently  told  by 
them  that  they  have  the  power  of  conjuring  up  almost  any  form  they 
choose ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  analogy  of  dreaming  be 
considered ;  for  we  opine  that  the  morbid  imagery  is  always  ready  (in 
certain  cases)  to  spring  into  life,  but  are  suppressed  by  the  attentive 
direction  of  the  mind  to  presentative  states;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
such    contrasting    states    are    voluntarily    suppressed,    the    morbid 
imagination  may  have  full  play.      At  all  times  liable  to  dangerous 
impulsiveness,  the  acute  alcoholic  is  a  fortiori  more  prone  to  exhibit 
such  impulses  at  night ;  and  especially,  when  roused  from  slumber,  at 
the  moment  of  waking,  from  the  occurrence  then  of  vivid,  illusory,  and 
hallucinatory   states.      A  colleague  of   the   writer's  thus  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life  a  violent  attack  on  the  part  of  a  patient,  who  had 
concealed  beneath  his  bedding  an  improvised  weapon,  with  which  to 
attack  the  medical  officer  at  the  night-visit  to  his  bedside;  and  who 
confessed  subsequently  that  each  night  he  had  imagined  his  visitant  to 
be  under  the  form  of  Satan,  and  planned  this  means  of  attack  upon 
him.     Such  impulsiveness  very  frequently  betrays  itself  in  suicidal 
attempts;  and  we   find   by  our  statistics  as  many  as  40  per  cent, 
regarded  as  decidedly  suicidal.    According  to  Bouclereau  and  Magnan, 
from  7  to  15  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  cases  attempt  suicide.     The  latter 
writer  is  especially  guarded  in  distinguishing  genuine  suicidal  and 
homicidal  attempts  from  mere  accidents,  which  are,  of  course,  peculiarly 
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[irone  to  occur  in  the  terror  infun^i  by  the  delusional  3Uit«a  of  a 
alcoholics.     Such  suicidal  imiiulaes  may  be  associated  with  i 
conduct,  not  truly  homicidal  nor  suicidal  but  having  as  its  o 
relief  of  the  existing  torture. 

G,  S.,  Aged  forty-seven,  nmrried,  a  woollen  apinner  by  occupation.  For 
mODths  prior  to  aJmisaion  he  had  been  depresBed,  Hleeplesa,  and  had  takan 
little  food.  A  fortnight  before  he  would  uot  leave  his  houee,  viaa  Bileot,  niUen, 
anil  olwtinate,  betraying  much  terror  because  he  was  "tu  bo  taken  away  and 
deserved  hanging."  Wife  stated  that  for  years  ha  bad  been  an  cxcDsaivety  sottiab 
drinker,  but  leas  intemperate  for  the  past  six  mouths.  Brother  was  insane- 
Patient  was  n  fnirly  nourished,  moseular  individiut,  well  built,  with  a  heavy, 
stupid  expression,  slu^sh  in  all  his  movements,  his  whole  bearing  indi 
great  apathy.  He  was  very  illiterate  ;  was  reticent,  wilful,  and  refused  food 
upon  admission.  There  was  no  oculo-mottir  pamtysia ;  tongue  w»a  protnM 
straight  and  steadily— it  was  covered  with  foul  epithelia :  hciirt's 
no  murmur.  Abdominal  vistera  apparently  free  from  all  but  alight  functit 
derangement. 

During  his  first  week's  residence,  when  sleeping  under  observation,  he  auddenlf 
sprang  out  of  bed,  threw  himself  upon  a  palieut  next  to  him  without  any  pro- 
vocation, and  nearly  strangled  him  ;  he  was  reoiored  to  a  stDgle-toom  where  he 
was  discovered  mutilating  himself,  liaving  succeeded  in  inSicting  a  deep 
with  his  finger  nails  around  the  penis. 

Up  to  this  period,  he  had  been  taking  morphia ;  hyoecyanune  ()  gr.  Mei 
Extract)  was  now  ordered.     A  month  after  admisHion  it  is  noted — "Much  quiet 
but  still  has  a  bong-dog  look,  as  if  muth  afraid  of  sometbang  or  somebody  ;"  ajid, 
a  few  days  later,  he  became  greatly  excited  and  suspicious,  attacking  his  night- 
attendants  and  fellow- patients.     Chloral  (gra.  xxx)  ordered  ni^ht  and  morning. 

Muscular  enfeeblemcnt,  eiprdallij  of  the  lowrr  limb;  was  now  noted 
wild  excitement  he  frequently  felt  and  bruised  liimself  badly,  so  that  he  tiad 
be  conJined  to  his  bed  in  a  padded  room.      Six  weeks  after  admission,  the  eicdl 
msDt  had  passed  away  ;  patient  was  left  extremely  depressed  in  spirits  and 
ftmndls  demtnUd  ;  was  very  restless,  and  utterly  negligent  in  habits. 

He  had  at  this  time  the  aspect  of  an  advanced  general  paralytic,  but  witb 
labiaJ,  lingual,  or  ocular  paralyaiB.     Some  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  degli 
subsequently  snpcrveued,  necessitating  very  cautions  feeding.     He  remained  he! 
less,  bedridden,  and  extremely  demented,  ilying  somewhat  suddenly 
after  admission. 

Sectio  cadav.  SkuU  cap  bulging  in  left  parietal  region,  bones  generally  thick, 
very  dense  and  almost  devoidof  diplo£ ;  sinuses  contained  dark  clotted  blood  ;  thsre 
was  no  adhesion  of  dura  mater.  The  brain  externally  wry  pale,  was  of  average 
consistence,  and  the  membranes  were  slightly  clouded  in  frontal  and  porivtal 
regions,  where  the  convolutions  were  equally  and  slightly  wasted  in  both  hemt- 
Bpheres ;  no  external  tract  of  softening.  The  pia  stripped  with  great  freedom 
from  all  parts,  and  the  soft  membranes  were  generally  thickened  and  buoyod  up 
as  in  seuile  atrophy.     There  wae  no  atheroma  of  the  basal  vessels. 
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The  grey  matter  of  cortex  was  normal  to  the  naked  eye ;  the  white  substance 
was  somewhat  softened,  but  presented  no  coarse  vessels ;  there  was  no  recent  or 
old  focus  of  softening  or  haemorrhage.  Heart  weighed  272  grms.,  the  organ  waa 
normal. 

Right  lung,  994  grms. ;  adherent  at  apex  by  old  fibrous  tissue,  by  which  also 
the  lobes  were  united  firmly  together;  generally  congested  and  presenting  at 
extreme  base  a  small  cheesy  nodule. 

Left  lung,  574  grms. ;  apparently  normal  throughout. 

Liver,  1,708  grms. ;  capsule  much  thickened  ;  substance  congested. 

Spleen,  108  grms. ;  normal. 

Right  kidney,  141  grms.;  left  kidney,  165  grms.  Both  organs  were  considerably 
lobulated ;  capsules  firmly  adherent,  leaving  on  removal  a  distinctly  granular 
surface;  cortex  was  much  wasted,  structure  firm,  fibrous,  granular;  pyramids 
obviously  diseased  ;  right  organ  in  most  advanced  state  of  degeneration. 

The  case  of  t/.  i?.  (p.  216),  is  a  typical  one  of  mania  a  potu  passing 
into  chronic  alcoholism  in  a  subject  predisposed  to  insanity,  and  inherit- 
ing the  results  of  paternal  intemperance.  Prior  to  his  visit  to  America^ 
his  seizures  were  of  the  nature  of  acute  alcoholism ;  but,  upon  his  return 
to  England,  the  fixed  delusion  of  the  machinery  in  his  chest  augured 
the  transition  towards  chronic  alcoholism.  In  the  latter  stage  we 
observe  the  tendency  to  allude  to  his  sufferings  as  terrible,  and  to 
speak  in  the  most  exaggerated  terms  of  the  tortures  to  which  he  is 
subject.  This  is  a  feature  highly  characteristic  of  chronic  alcoholism ; 
such  exaggei-ated  statements  are  not  wilful  misrepresentations,  for 
the  subject  fully  conceives  the  terrors  he  depicts.  The  suffering  is 
evidently  not  extreme  physical  suffering,  but  a  distortion  of  disordered 
sensations,  so  that  slight  pains  and  discomfort,  from  a  loss  of  balance 
in  comparison,  are  apt  to  be  magnified  into  voluminous  distressing 
feelings.  Such  subjects  usually  have  hearty  appetites,  gain  flesh, 
and  enjoy  themselves  freely,  when  their  attention  is  distracted  from 
their  subjective  states ;  but,  immediately  they  are  spoken  to  concern- 
ing their  delusions,  the  hypochondriacal  self-engrossment  is  assumed, 
and  they  begin  to  lament  their  pitiable  condition. 

Cases  of  alcoholic  delirium  have  been  divided  by  Magnan  into 
three  groups,  viz.  : — 

L  Those  affected  with  alcoholic  delirium,  with  easy,  complete,  and 
rapid  convalescence. 

2.  Those  affected  with  alcoholic  delirium,  of  slow  convalescence, 
with  ready  relapse. 

3.  Those  specially  predisposed,  who  have  frequent  relapses,  and  a 
convalescence  interrupted  by  delirious  ideas,  and  in  which  the 
intellectual  disturbance  is  from  the  outset  much  more  notable  than 
the  motoriaL 

Chronic  Alcoholism. — The  establishment  of  persistent  nervous 
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ham  hfsxsk  fer  ccmsssnss  reencxw^i  W  i&e  frii4  yi'ma-  Eyiek  m  dassie 
tuM9iy  we  find  oeeasficifsal  aHsBim  t»  sack  sCHSes  (^SbmobV  Xor,  mdced, 
crxiiil  we  cnoceiYe  tk»  to  W  ^s&erviK,  if  we  teke  uto  ftecoont  the 
ire  yrjac09s  imamk^emBt  id  the  lai^uiiiwa  dw  in  tW  Ittcr  Ttt^m^^n 
«icr  tnkesw  Lctzjiuak  kas  cleuii  ^eawMstnted  tbe 
fj^ar  tronUes  iiii  i.ii  W  \tmi§^  iiwiiBid  ■Imfcolif  indii^- 
:  bet.  h  was  hoc  vKtil  <|mEte  Rceat  4aLj%  t.l^^V  tk^t  a  gitHip  of 
nTKpc/^ms  waft  f ^malased  as  coasdsKii^  a  £scbact  loatiJ  cmti^  miiler 
tike  name  of  c&roaic  aym^s^iM^  aai  ta  Dr.  Ms^as  H«si^  in  parti* 
eolar,  is  doe  tke  credit  of  dearir  enanc tiling  the  rdatioiisliip  of 
tkii  im^/n^Mit  dtscaae,  wkick  in  his  ^j  was  ■■!  ?a^  sndi  aad  liaroc 
ao^jfi^  his  orjnntrjmetL,  NcrtlMn  natj^ms  kaxe  aiwars  been  most 
soseepticHe  Uf  the  alloxing  tgiptation  of  alcohol ;  the  Rassian, 
fkandioariaii,  and  Scotch,  bein^  nototionsiT  addicted  to  the  vice. 
In  Sweden,  the  consampcioQ  of  large  potations  of  raw  spirit  by  all 
^\msiua  of  the  population  (and  cspedallr  of  a  Most  ispnre  and 
pemicioas  ^Mrit,  distilled  from  diseased  potatoes*  which  formed  the 
staple  commercial  arddeX  proeeeded  to  sndi  an  extent  as  to  demand 
8taie  interference,  in  which  the  reigning  £uailj  and  the  medical 
proliEfSsion  took  a  prominent  part,  doing  mnch  to  pcMnt  oat  the 
pemicir^us  social  effect  of  the  habit,  and  dieck  its  further  advance. 
The  raw  brand t  thus  consumed  in  Sweden  was  not  onlr  uotorioasly 
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impure  and  noxious,  but  corre^K>ndinglT  cheap,  and  the  most 
deleterious  effects  were  widely  apparent.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surpiriiiing  that  the  most  valuable  treatise  upon  chronic  alcoholism 
should  have  emanated  from  oar  Scandinavian  neighbours,  and  that 
in  the  classic  work  of  Magnus  Huss*  we  find  detailed  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  ominous  group  of  symptoms  constituting  a  disease,  whose 
differential  diagnosis  before  his  day  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  most 
oliscure  and  ill-defined. 

Van-der-Kolk  t  dealt  with  alcoholism  as  he  met  with  it  in  Holland ; 
and  later  (1876),  Magnan  \  has  done  for  France,  in  his  elaborate 
treatise  on  alcoholism,  what  Huss  did  for  Sweden ;  and  in  our  own 
country,  Drs.  Carpenter,  §  Marcet,  ji  Anstie,  •;  Wilks,  **  and  Parker, 

*  Alofhol'igmwi  Chronkus.     Dr.  M.  Hnss,  Stockholm,  1S49-51. 

t  Jvjlwmce  of  Strong  Drinks  oh  the  Human  Body,   hy  J.    L.    C.   Schnieder 
Van-der-Kolk.     Utrecht,  1853. 

t  Alcoliolvitn.     Dr.  V.  Magnan.     Translated  hy  Dr.  Greenfield,  1876. 

§  Uae  and  Abuse  of  Alcofiolie  Liquors  in  HeeUih  ami  Disease.     W.  B.  Carpenter, 
1850. 

i;  Chronic  Alcoholic  I fUozication.     Dr.  Marcet,  1862. 

^  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,     Dr.  Anstie.     Macmillan,  1864. 
••  AlcoJiolie  ParalysU.    Dr.  Wilks.    Lancet,  1872. 
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have,  amongst  many  others,  contributed  largely  to  the  physiological, 
clinical,  and  pathological  aspects  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  its 
ulterior  effects  upon  the  nervous  economy.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  the  highly  suggestive  experiments  of  Dr.  Ogston  and  of 
Dr.  Percy,  *  which  gave  so  great  a  stimulus  to  further  research  into 
the  physiological  action  of  alcohol,  and  from  which  have  directly 
emanated  the  more  enlightened  views  now  held  respecting  the 
physiological  operation  of  this  agent,  its  true  dietetic  and  therapeutic 
value,  and  its  operation  as  an  incitor  to  morbid  change. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  very  briefly  allude  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  alcohol  on  systems  other  than  the  nervous.  Dr. 
Carpenter's  "  Prize  Essay  "  did  much  to  popularise  true  ideas  on  the 
subject,  portraying  in  vivid  colours,  as  it  did,  the  injurious  effects  of 
drunkenness  upon  all  the  tissues  of  the  organism.  The  chronic 
gastric  catarrh ;  the  hsemorrhagic  mucous  membrane ;  the  inter- 
stitial changes  in  the  liver  and  kidney  ;  f  the  atheromatous  condition 
of  the  blood-vessels  ;  the  fatty  changes  in  various  organs,  and  notably 
in  the  heart ;  the  functional  disturbances  leading  to  albuminuria, 
ascites,  anasarca,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  the  long  list  of  nervous 
ailments;  all  these  are  familiar  to  any  one  who  has  paid  attention 
to  the  subject.  It  is  well,  however,  to  recall  to  mind  certain  estab- 
lished physiological  £3,cts  as  our  groundwork  for  further  observation. 

(1.)  Alcohol  may  be  absorbed  through  the  serous,  mucous,  or  respir- 
atory surfaces  ;  the  last  fact  was  demonstrated  by  Orfila,  who  produced 
drunkenness  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour. 

(2.)  It  is  absorbed  unchanged ;  and  may  leave  the  system  in  an 
unchanged  form,  since  it  has  been  detected  by  appropriate  tests  in  all 
the  fluids  and  in  many  of  the  tissues.  Thus  Dr.  Percy,  relying  on  its 
odour  and  inflammability,  found  it  in  the  bile,  urine,  blood,  the  liver, 
and  the  brain;  whilst  Rudolf  Masing,  1854, {  and  subsequently, 
MM.  Lallemand,  Perier,  and  Duroy  detected  it  by  the  chrome  test  § 
in  exhalations  from  the  skin  and  in  the  urine. 

(3.)  As  early  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Percy's  experiment,  it  is  found  in 
proportionately  largest  quantity  in  the  brain ;  evidencing,  according 
to  that  authority  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  a  peculiar  "  elective  affinity  "  of 
nervous  tissue  for  alcohol. 

(4.)  Changes  of  a  profound  significance  are  induced  in  the  blood 

*  An  EzperimetUal  Enquiry  concerning  the  presence  of  Alcohol  in  the  Ventricles  of 
the  Brain,  .  1839. 

t  The  freqaency  of  its  action  on  the  kidney  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Dickinson 
and  Dr.  Anstie.    Medical  Times  and  Oazette.    November,  1872. 

t  Du  rdle  de  V Alcohol  et  des  Anesthitiques  dans  VOrganisme,     Paris,  1860. 

§  Bichromate  of  potash,  1  grain ;  iulphmric  add,  10  grains. 
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itself  at  an  early  period,  laying  the  foundation  for  the  varioiu  tJSBn»- 
changes  which  ensue,  and  which  directly  aflect  the  well-being  of  the 
nervous  centres  by  the  immediate  functional  disturbances  which  are 
induced  by  the  agency  of  the  nutritive  pabulum  of  the  blood.  Such 
changes  are  the  cle vital isation  of  the  red  corpuscles  leading  to  impaired 
tc ratio n ;  to  the  nccumulation  of  hydro-carbon  in  the  blotxl-current, 
fatty  specks  in  the  red  globules,  whilst  it  causes  these  globules  to  be 
very  slowly  reddened  on  exposure  to  air. 

(5.)   Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  system,  leading  also  to   impaired 
nutrition  and  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  animal  heat. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  iu  stunting  the  growth  of  the  body  is  a  well- 
known  fact ;  animals  may  thus  be  affected  when  fed  from  an  early  age 
upon  alcohol.  At  the  West  Riding  Asylum  a  dog,  to  which  alcohol 
had  Ijecn  administered  for  a  lengthened  period,  not  only  succumbed  to 
all  the  symptoms  describe<l  in  alcoholism  in  animals  by  Magnan 
(hallucination,  terror,  savage  temper,  motor  tremblings,  and  paralysis); 
but  the  nutrition  of  the  skeleton  also  became  affected,  so  that  a  notable 
degree  of  moUitieH  and  attendant  deformity  ensued.  Upon  detith, 
extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells  and  arteries  of  the 
cerebrum  was  observed.  The  dwarfed  stature  of  our  mining  com- 
munity (amongst  whom  excessive  indulgence  in  drink  is  only  too 
frequent)  is  largely  due  to  this  cause,  associated  with  the  abnormt 
conditions  of  their  life  and  strong  hereditary  proclivities. 

Period  of  Evolution  of  Nervous  Symptoms.— Important 

it  is  that  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  statistical  accuracy,  arrive 
definite  views  as  to  the  period  during  which  alcoholic  indulgence  may 
be  prolonged  (ere  permanent  nervous  symptoms  are  iudicatwl),  it  is 
apparent,  at  first-sight,  that  the  question  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty ; 
and,  with  our  existing  data,  cannot  be  answered  with  even  an  appronch 
to  accuracy.  Much  cUpenda  upon  the  kind  nf  drink  indulged  in,  the 
specific  efi'ecta  of  raw  spirit,  wines,  malt  liquors,  absinthe,  and  other 
drinks  being  too  well  recognised  to  Ire  dealt  with  here ;  much  depends 
also  upon  the  quantitij  taken;  the  eliminating  powers  of  the  system; 
sex ;  certain  diatheses  (as  the  aguish)  where  the  individual  can  take 
large  quantities  oiten,  are  all  imi«)rtant  points. 

As  regards  neurotic  inheritance,  it  is  certain  tliat,  from  this  cla&s  of 
the  community,  drink  reaps  its  greatest  quota  of  the  more  persisting 
kinds  of  alcoholic  delirium  and  chronic  alcoholism.  (See  on  this  point. 
Those  specially  predisposed  to  the  rapid  inciden<:e  of 
irium  upon  drinking  are  readily  recognised.    We  are  all  acquaiitt«d 

"  Patients  Bpeciully  predispoeod,  who,  when  lulfering  from  alcohotic  delirium, 
s  frequent  relapses,  mid  a.  convalescenca  ofteu  interrupted  by  delirious  ideu, 
imiug  more  or  less  the  form  of  partial  delusion."    Lot.  at.,  p.  f 
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with  friends  in  whom  a  single  glass  or  two  of  wine  will  produce 
striking  degrees  of  nervous  instability  ;  just  as  we  recognise  others  in 
whom  habitude,  idiosyncracy,  or  other  cause  permits  a  continuous  and 
heavy  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  with  but  little  obvious  effect. 
It  is  astonishing  what  large  quantities  may  thus  be  taken  for  prolonged 
periods  with  impunity ;  although,  eventually,  the  nervous  centres  must 
undergo  irrecoverable  injury.  A  picture  of  the  so-called  moderate 
dram-drinker  from  the  working-classes  of  Sweden,  is  thus  given  by 
Dr.  Huss : — 

"  He  rises  at  Hve  or  six  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
swallows,  before  going  out,  a  cup  of  cofifee  with  a  glass  (2  to  3  ozs. )  of  brandy  in  it. 
He  returns  at  eight  to  breakfast,  which  meal  is  washed  down  with  another  glass 
of  his  favourite  spirits.  At  dinner  he  repeats  the  dose  of  brandy,  and  often  adds 
another  half  glass.  About  five  or  six  p.m.,  when  his  work  is  finished,  another 
glass  ia  swallowed ;  and  supper  at  eight  \a  concluded  by  a  sinular  libation.  During 
the  day,  therefore,  he  consumes  from  five  to  six  glasses  of  brandy,  or  from  ten  to 
fifteen  ounces  of  spirit.  Such  a  mode  of  life  is  far  from  being  regarded  as 
intemperate." 

Dr.  Huss  has  known  some  who  drank  every  day  sixteen  to  twenty 
glasses  of  raw  brandy.  In  the  case  of  «/.  C,  the  patient  assured  me 
he  had  frequently  taken  for  days  together  twelve  to  fourteen  glasses 
of  raw  whisky ;  nor  did  he  regard  this  as  by  any  means  excessive. 

As  regards  sex,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  chronic  alcoholism  was 
unknown  amongst  women.  Dr.  Marcet  in  his  interesting  tables,* 
unfortunately,  does  not  help  us,  as  he  excludes  women  from  his 
category,  because  of  the  well-known  difficulty  of  eliciting  truthful 
statements  in  such  cases.  This,  however,  is  certainly  not  a  correct 
statement.  Females  undoubtedly  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity  from 
the  disease,  as  they  likewise  do  from  general  paralysis;  and  our 
experience  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Dr.  Huss  gives  a  fair  statement 
of  the  case  in  his  statistics,  wherein  he  finds  but  sixteen  women 
amongst  a  total  of  139  cases  of  alcoholismus  chronicus.  The  case  of 
M,  T,  is  a  well-marked  instance  of  this  affection  in  women. 

Lastly,  as  regards  (ige.  The  statistics  of  Magnus  Huss  fix  the  Ji/th 
decade  as  comprising  the  larger  number  of  cases,  and  the  fourth  decade, 
as  presenting  a  smaller  proportion,  his  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

20  to  30  years  of  age, 14  coses. 

30to40    „     „     „ 44    „ 

40to50    „     „     „ 57     „ 

50to60    „     „    „ 23    „ 

60to63    „    „     „ _*     " 

139    „ 

*  "  An  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  disease."    By  W.  Marcet.    Brit,  d:  For.  Medico  Chir.  Rev.,  1S62,  Nos.  67-68. 
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la  eBtimatiag  the  va]ue  of  this  tuble  it  must  be  borne  iti  minil  thiA 
aliowance  must  be  made,  aa  m  all  stHtistical  tables,  not  only  for  the 
varying  population  at  auch  period  of  life ;  but,  also  for  the  prolonged 
period  during  which  the  agent  was  at  work  ere  the  malady  was  fully 
evolved  ;  this  latter  consideration  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  high 
number  of  cases  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty. 

Symptoms  of  Chronic  Alcoholism.— The  functional  disturb- 
ances deHcribe<l  us  present  in  acute  Hlcoliolism  beeome  interblended 
(if  drinking  be  still  persisted  in)  with  symptoms  indicative  of  Struc- 
tural ChEngfe,  the  injurious  action  of  the  fltimulanb  becomes  stamped 
upon  the  organism ;  and  the  more  freely  the  viee  ia  indulged  in,  tiie 
deejier  is  its  impress.  The  chief  indicatiims  of  sucli  nrgauic  change 
are,  advancing  and  persistent  mental  enfeeblement,  with  certain 
equally  persistent  senSOry  and  motor  anomalies.  The  general 
enfeeblement  of  the  intellei-tual  faculties  supervenes  slowly,  but  pro- 
gressively; the  faculties  of  attention,  of  judgment,  and  of  compariiioa 
suffer;  and  mRmory  is  specially  implicated.  The  tiner  sensibilities  are 
worn  off;  the  subject  is  less  impressionable  and  sympathetic,  lesa 
charitable,  as  well  as  more  narrowed  and  selfish  in  his  desires,  his 
altruistic  sentiments  rapidly  declining.  The  imaginative  faculties  are 
early  affected,  the  higher  emotional  states  are  warped,  and  the  whole 
moral  nature  undergoes  a  profound  and  serious  change.  '"Apathetic, 
indifferent,  stupefied,  the  chronic  alcoholic  bestowa  no  attention  on  hia 
person ;  he  takes  no  care  of  his  family ;  he  ia  lowered  in  all  hit 
intelkctual,  moral  and  social  faculties,  and  linds  himself  yielded 
defenceless  to  the  caprices  of  his  instinctive  appetites"  (.1/aynon).' 
Aui'al  hallucinations  are  (as  in  the  acute  foim)  still  present,  and  are 
now  no  longer  transitory  phenomena,  but  often  of  such  persistence  as 
to  constitute  the  chief  mental  symptom  in  the  earlier  stage  of  chronic 
alcoholism ;  the  victim  to  such  sensory  disturbances  suffers  terribly, 
and  not  infrequently  is  driven  to  acta  of  desperate  violence  through 
their  influence.  He  seeks  in  vain  to  release  himself  from  the  intoler 
uble  persecution  of  such  voices,  which  blaspheme,  abuse  him,  prompt 
him  to  commit  hideous  crimes,  or  to  utter  obscene  and  revolting 
language.  Pursued  equally  by  night  and  by  day,  he  passes  sleepless 
hours ;  often  he  is  found  sitting  up  in  bed  in  a  state  of  suspicion  or  of 
terror,  declaiing  his  enemies  are  beneath  his  be^l,  or  outside  the 
window  plotting  his  destruction.  At  times  the  expressions  used  by 
his  unseen  foes  are  unintelligible  to  himself,  are  distant  and  scarcely 
audible;  and  he  distresses  his  mind  much  in  endeavouring  to  atta«h 
the  proper  meaning  to  such  words  ;  at  other  times  they  are  loud  and 
near,  and  he  will  attribute  them  to  those  who  immediately  surround 
•  Op.  cil.,  p.  IBB. 
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Um.  Old  associates  are  especially  accused  by  the  patient  of  thus 
torturing  him ;  thus,  «/.  M^G,  constantly  heard  the  voice  of  a  disreput- 
able girl  with  whom  he  had  associated ;  J.  J^.  heard  the  voices  of  his 
comrades  and  officers  of  the  regiment  in  which  he  had  served  in  India; 
and,  in  fact,  what  Magnan  states  for  acute  alcoholic  delirium  is  equally 
true  for  the  early  stage  of  chronic  alcoholism — "The  hallucinations 
have  for  their  subject  either  the  ordinary  avocations,  or  the  dominant 
interest  of  the  moment"  *  This  is  but  an  indication  of  the  change 
wrought  in  the  last-evolved  structures  of  the  cortex,  which  are  the 
first  to  be  affected  in  the  dissolutions  induced  by  alcohol.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  first  patient  just  named  (who  had  lived  a  reckless 
dissipated,  and  immoral  life  of  late)  imagined  himself  to  be  surrounded 
by  prostitutes  who  uttered  the  vilest  language,  and  accused  him  of  the 
most  unnatural  crimes  ;  and  so  it  was  that  the  soldier,  J,  J\y  thought 
that  he  was  influenced  by  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  recently 
associated  in  his  military  service  in  India. 

The  forms  of  chronic  alcoholism  which  usually  present  themselves 
may  be  conveniently  studied  in  three  categories. 

1.  Amnesic  cases  with,  or  without,  delusional  perversion. 

2.  Chronic  delusional  insanity. 

3.  Alcoholic  imbecility  and  dementia. 

1.  Amnesic  Forms. — Cases  comprised  in  this  category  show  the 
earliest  evidence  of  structural  change  due  to  the  prolonged  use  of 
alcohol ;  they  are  of  most  serious  moment,  as  they  indicate  that  the 
border-land  between  disordered  function  and  real  structural  change 
has  been  passed.  We  by  no  means  assert  that  such  cases  cannot  be 
relieved — indeed,  great  relief  is  frequently  experienced  by  the  subjects 
of  alcoholic  amnesia;  but  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  insist  that  absolute 
recoverability  is  rarely  (if  ever)  obtained  from  this  stage  of  alcoholism. 
The  more  notable  feature  characterising  this  class  is  the  peculiar 
£Bdlure  in  memory — an  instantaneous  forgetfulness  of  events  which 
have  only  just  occurred.  Every  degree  is  found,  from  slight  reten- 
tiveness  up  to  a  complete,  and  almost  immediate,  abolition  of  the 
latest  impression.  A  patient  so  affected  forgets  names,  dates,  and 
order  of  sequence,  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  If  a  name  not 
f&miliar  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  a  moment's  conversation  will 
often  obliterate  its  memory ;  even  when  told  to  keep  the  word  as  a 
test-word  in  mind — the  recall  fails,  if  the  attention  be  momentarily 
attracted  in  another  direction.  Patients  fully  recognise  their  enfeeble- 
ment  and  often  strive  to  the  utmost  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  such 

*  Op.  cit,  p.  34. 
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efforts  eventually  prove  successful,  and  are  suggestive  indications  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

J.  F.,  aged  thirty-one,  a  dyer's  labourer;  admitted  in  January,  1887.  For 
four  months  prior  to  admission,  he  had  been  strange  in  manner,  restless,  and  of 
vagrant  habits.  He  was  known  to  be  of  intemperate  habits,  but  no  satisfactory 
history  could  be  obtained.  Upon  admission  he  was  free  from  excitement  and 
delusion ;  his  intellectual  operations  were  enfeebled,  but  this  failure  was  evidently 
due  to  the  marked  impairment  of  memory.  The  following  conversation,  held  with 
him  in  the  month  of  February,  illustrates  the  peculiar  defect  alluded  to:—"  What 
is  the  day  of  the  week?"  **  /  d<nCt  know."  *<What  is  the  present  month?" 
'*  DonH  know  for  certain;  Nox>ember^  as  near  cu  I  can  UU,"  **  How  long  have  you 
been  here  ?  "  *  *  Don't  remember  sleeping  more  than  one  night  here, "  *  *  You  gave  me 
the  same  reply  yesterday ! "  **  Did  I?  I  donH  remember;  if  so^I  suppose  I  have  slept 
here  longer."  He  was  now  told  that  the  day  was  Monday,  February  7,  1887|  and 
was  requested  to  bear  it  in  mind.  In  a  few  seconds  afterwards  he  was  asked 
the  date,  and  he  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  "November,  1886;  October,  or 
November,  I  don't  know  fairly.**  He  was  quite  oblivious  to  the  names  of  all  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated  for  some  four  weeks,  and  when  attempts  were  made 
to  impress  them  upon  his  memory,  he  rarely  retained  them  beyond  one  minute;  and, 
if  any  trivial  question  were  put  meanwhile,  he  became  immediately  oblivious  to  the 
preceding  impression.  Old  familiar  airs  he  sings  correctly,  both  as  regards  intona- 
tion and  words;  but  any  unfamiliar  sequence,  such  as  the  alliterative  doggerel 
"  Peter  Piper,"  he  blunders  over  hopelessly  and  repeatedly.  There  is  no  word- 
blindness  or  deafness,  no  tendency  to  ataxic  aphasia ;  his  visual  impressions  are 
correct,  as  tested  for  colours,  and  general  sensibility  is  not  impaired,  as  registered 
by  the  assthesiometer.  The  dynamometer  registers  for  the  ri^ht  hand  28  kilos, 
pressure,  and  23  kilos,  for  the  left  hand.  After  a  residence  of  three  months,  be 
still  affirmed  that  he  had  only  slept  two  or  throe  nights  at  the  asylum.  Eventu- 
ally, this  patient  gradually  improved,  and  a  few  months  later  he  was  discharged 
recovered. 

The  revivability  of  a  former  impression  as  a  resultant  depends  upon 
several  factors;  thus,  there  are — 

1.  The  intensity  of  the  previous  impression. 

2.  The  vigour  of  Circulation  and  nervous  energy. 

3.  The  organisation  of  such  impressions  in  the  establishment  of 
associated  sense-impressions. 

4.  The  vigour  of  the  faculty  of  attention. 

5.  The  element  of  time. 

Now  in  the  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  iiitensity  of  the  pre- 
vious impression  appeara  to  be  of  minor  im|K)rtance,  but  the  vigour 
of  circulation  and  of  nervous  energy  is  decidedly  at  fault.  Alcohol  in 
its  chronic  results  induces  vascular  paresis  in  various  organs ;  and  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  by  no  means  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Then, 
again,  the  conduction  along  the  nervous  circuit  is  impeded  in  such 
cases  as  proved  by  the  retarded  response  made  to  sensory  stimuli, 
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visual  or  auditory  ;  and  this  we  have  more  reason  to  attribute  to  delay 
in  the  sensory  arc  than  in  the  motor  arc,  or  it  may  be  due  to  delay  in 
the  transference  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Such  sluggish  transmission 
can  only  be  regarded  as  resistance  in  the  nervous  arc,  and  as  resulting 
in  a  diminution  of  the  effective  force  of  the  original  impact  at  the 
periphery.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  organisation  of  such  impressions  by 
the  establishment  of  associative  links,  t.6.,  the  forcing  of  new  nervous 
tracts  into  adjacent  areas  (the  third  factor  mentioned  above),  becomes 
greatly  impeded,  since  this  greatly  depends  upon  the  vigour  of  the 
nervous  current,  and  the  vascular  supply  of  the  part. 

This  failure  in  the  organisation  of  recent  impressions  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  case  of  J,  F,,  in  whom  associability  of  ideas  was  most 
strikingly  enfeebled,  and  an  impression  was  received  only  to  be  the 
next  moment  obliterated  ;  very  rarely,  indeed,  did  a  recent  impression 
act  with  such  vigour,  as  to  call  up  associated  states  and  elicit  such  a 
response  as  to  indicate  the  establishment  thereby  of  an  intellectual 
nexus  of  ideas.  Such  organisation  is  greatly  aided  by  the  faculty  of 
attention^  which,  when  directed  towards  the  impression  we  tend  to 
revive,  fosters  the  growth  of  that  associative  process  whereon  a  per- 
sistent and  efficient  memory  is  based.  Thus  it  is  that  slight  distrac- 
tion of  the  mind,  even  momentarily,  by  directing  the  attention  to  any 
other  line  of  thought  will  abolish  the  feeble  tendency  to  organisation 
of  the  original  impressions  which  might  otherwise  occur. 

M.  H.  L.,  aged  thirty-six,  married;  family  history  apparently  free  from 
neuroses.  She  maintained  that  her  habits  had  always  been  strictly  temperate. 
Thirteen  months  before  admission,  and  after  her  fourth  confinement,  she  suffered 
for  two  days  succeeding  labour  from  convulsive  seizures.  From  that  date  to  the 
present  time  she  had  suffered  from  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  had  threatened 
to  commit  suicide.  Upon  admission  there  appeared  but  slight  depression,  but  a 
notable  flEdlure  of  memory  was  apparent  with  respect  to  any  recent  circumstanoe, 
in  so  far  that  she  could  not  recall  the  events  of  her  daily  life  from  hour  to  hour ; 
could  not  name  those  with  whom  she  was  continually  associated ;  forgot  almost 
immediately  any  event  occurring,  such  as  a  meal,  a  walk,  or  a  conversation,  unless 
such  circumstances  had  been  impressed  by  some  unusual  occurrence.  She  fiEuled 
to  recall  dates  or  the  duration  of  her  stay  here — ^believing  she  had  been  at  the 
asylum  but  two  or  three  weeks  after  a  residence  of  eighteen  months.  She  would 
read  persistently  '*for  the  sake  of  employing  herself,"  but  confessed  she  could  not 
follow  the  drift  of  any  continuous  narrative,  '*as  every  fresh  line  seemed  to  blot 
out  the  one  preceding  it.'*  However  forcibly  she  was  enjoined  to  remember  a 
name  uttered  to  her,  a  moment's  conversation  or  even  a  casual  question  sufficed 
to  obliterate  the  name  from  her  mind.  In  all  other  particulars,  this  patient  was 
intelligent  and  well-informed,  and  her  conduct  rational  and  consistent.  She 
recalled  bygone  events  preceding  her  confinement  very  clearly ;  but  the  month 
following  the  latter  event  was  to  her  mind  a  complete  blank.  Very  slight 
improvement  took  place  in  her  amnesic  state  during  her  residence  at  the  asylam, 
and  she  was  snbaequently  transferred  elsewhere. 
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The  faculty  of  attention  is  in  these  cases  itie//  impaired,  and  the 
mind   tends   to   wander    aimlessly.      Time,   again,   ia    an   important 
element  here,  and  in  the  case  of  J.  F.  it  will  be  noted  that  any  canto 
which  he  was  requested  to  besr  in  mind  could  rarely  be  retained 
a  longer  time  than  thirty  aeconds,  or  a  minute  at  most 

2.  Delusional  Forms.— A  much  larger  claaa  IB  eoin|)ris<-d  by  thi 
whose  reasoning  faculties  are  warped,  and  judgment  falsified,  where, 
in  fact,  delusional  perversions  form  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
case.     In  these,  as  in  the  former  class,  anninalieB  of  tlie  sensorial  and 
motorial  apparatus   may  be  present,  and  to  a   much    more   serious 
extent,    exhibiting   a   far    greater    persistency    than   is  observed  in 
acute  alcoholic  delirium;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  other  intellec 
faculties  may  be  involved,  the  power  of  attention  enfeebled,  and 
faculty  of  recollection  impaired,  yet  the  predominance  of  delusions 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  class.     The  repeated  storms  whit 
in  the  acute  stage,  have  swept  over  the  delicate  nervous  arrangements 
of  sensory  and  motor  mechanisms  have  damaged  these  mechanisms  to 
an  irremediable  extent,  the  emotional  perturbations,  the  hallucinatory 
phenomena,  ever  changing|and  fleeting  in  the  earlier  stage,  now  begi 
assume  a  more  persistent,  a  more  stereotyped  form,  corresponding  wi) 
actual  structural  change  in  the  sensoriuiu  ;  the  intellectual  aberratii 
evolved  out  of  such  sensory  diHorders,  likewise  lose  their  chanj 
nature,   and   take  on    a  more   fixed  and    persistent  character. 
exhausting    character  of    the    discharge   from    the    highest   m 
mechanism  during  the  acute  stages  has  left  these  centres  in  a 
or  less  paralysed  state — the  energy  of  their  cell-elements  is  expendeJ, 
or  escajies  in  streams  too  feeble  to  produce  adequate  results  ;  muscidi 
tremor  prevails ;  the  whole  life  of  relation  is  affected,  and  its  motor 
aotivities  cramped  and  restricted  from  this  cause.     The  natural 
tance  to  be  overcome  in  the  motor  centres,  although  not  aoti 
increased,  appears  enormously  disproportioned  to  the  capacities  of 
volitional  activities,  and  the  subject  consequently  feels  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  onviponment  which  must  result  therefrom.     The  registry 
of  this  outer  regi*tance,  and  the  impotence  of  the  will,  must  engender 
distrust,  suspicion,  fear,  and  allied  depressing  emotional  states,  whi 
the  illusory  and   hallucinatory  states  afford  still  more  tan^bli 
for  the  fostering  of  a  gloomy,  suspicious,  distrustful  nature. 

We  have  seen  bowjmorbid  sensations  may  be  fostered  and 
exaggerated  by  the  persistent  direction  thereupon  of  the  attention. 
We  likewise  are  aware  how  emotional  states  may  be  aroused  to 
unnatural  intensities  by  the  morbid  tendency  of  the  mind  to  dwell 
thereupon  :  so,  delusional  states,  cEpeciallj  the  hypochondriacal  ciMsa, 
are  fostered  by  the  same  influence,  and  the  sense-impressions  upon 
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which  thej  may  be  based  are  distorted  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Here,  again  (as  indicated  elsewhere),  with  the  decline  of  object- 

consciousness,  there  is  a  corresponding  rise  of  subject-con- 
sciousness, and  the  conception  is  formed  of  a  hostile  and  aggressive 
environment. 

T.  S.,  aged  fifty -six,  married,  commercial  clerk,  admitted  in  January,  1873» 
snffering  from  his  first  attack  of  insanity,  of  fourteen  months*  duration.  He  was 
■otnewbat  above  the  middle  height,  stout,  muscular,  and  well-nourished ;  of  some- 
what swarthy  complexion ;  hair  black,  turning  grey ;  irides  bluish-grey ;  pupils 
normal  in  size  and  reaction  ;  malar  and  nasal  capillaries  dilated.  Patient  had  been 
of  intemperate  habits,  but,  although  often  drunk,  could  not  be  called  an  habitual 
drunkard — his  brother  committed  suicide.  He  had  only  recently  been  discharged 
from  a  private  asylum,  where  he  had  resided  for  six  months.  He  was  agitated 
and  suspicious  when  examined ;  declared  he  had  passed  a  wretched  night,  and 
oould  not  breathe  naturally  as  the  "  air  in  the  room  was  exhausted  by  some  means.  *^ 
The  instant  he  places  his  head  upon  bis  pillow  he  hears  a  whistling  sound,  and  the 
voice  of  his  late  governor  speaks  to  him ;  at  times,  the  whistling  and  the  voice 
aire  heard  in  the  air  above,  and  even  now  the  voice  is  heard  distinctly  taunting  him 
from  outside  the  window — "  Thou  'st  made  a  nice  job  of  thyself,  T.  8.,  by  getting 
in  here."  He  feels  impelled  to  accuse  himself  of  extraordinary  crimes,  such  as 
murder,  poisoning,  and  a  robbery  of  £50,000,  "although  he  knows  it  is  not  true.'' 
The  whistling  under  the  pillow  produces  '*an  electric  current,  which  calls  up  a 
feeling  in  his  hands  as  if  he  had  taken  morphia."  When  at  home,  voices  outside 
his  window  were  heard  threatening  his  own  and  his  son's  life.  Patient  was  a 
highly-intelligent  man,  and  would  talk  for  hours  upon  the  subject  of  his  delusions, 
which  caused  him  much  mental  torture.  The  aural  hallucinations  (although 
present  at  all  times,  more  or  less)  became  terribly  real  to  him  at  night,  and 
deprived  him  of  rest.  He  wrote  a  good  clerical  hand,  and  was  actively  employed 
during  the  first  few  months  of  his  residence  here ;  but,  when  left  to  his  own 
resources,  he  invariably  occupied  himself  in  writing  out  lengthy  epistles  descriptive 
of  the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected.  About  eighteen  months  after 
admission,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  poison  and  hang  himself.  He  had 
secreted  some  putty  and  some  whisky  (which  he  had  bribed  a  patient  on  his 
parole  to  obtain  for  him) ;  these  he  mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  tobacco- juice, 
and,  having  swallowed  this  strange  compound,  he  suspende<l  himself  by  some 
knotted  twine  and  a  handkerchief.  Being  a  very  heavy  man  his  weight  broke  the 
ligature,  and  his  life  was  saved  after  free  emesis.  He  confessed  to  having  planned 
tins  attempt  several  days  previously  ;  his  persecutors  having  threatened  (through 
the  medium  of  a  mysterious  influence  which  he  calls  a  *'new  science  ")  to  cremate 
him  alive. 

The  persistency  of  these  delusions  is  evidenced  by  the  following  letter  written 
three  and  a-half  years  after  admission : — 

CONSPIRACY. 
Mr.  F. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  you  will  rea<l  the  following  without  prejudice.  .  .  .  My 
first  wife's  sister's  husband,  who  resides  forty  miles  south  of  London,  is  the 
inventor  of  an  electro-animal-magnetic  machine,  and  other  inventions,  made,  I 
suppose,  somewhat  similar  to  a  camera  obscura,  or  camera  lucida,  both  of  which  or 
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allafefcradt  L6wUorWoTtley(V«tIliigiii  atlkghil  ■■ii|hrp),    Il««  or 

I  kwv  W  thdr  Toien  (iMt  tkae  we  M^  etkn  I  doK\  kaov) 
aad  hear  all  that  tnaspim  m  the  AKrict  {mmi.  ta  vj  ««m  kamrledge) 
withta  a  ndiaa  of  thirty  aiileii.  hum  Wortiij  ;  they  eaa  ako  tell  (after  haring 
af|4kd  the  efectro-magaet  to  hit  head)  vhaft  aaj  fefsoB  is  thiakiag;  aad  he  is 
compdkd  aad  eaimot  avoid  hearing  all  they  mj.  It  is  BuyoeaSbfe  that  ■MBBerian 
cr  dectro-btologj  may  be  ciaiiliiaeii.  The  mimd  ol  the  iadiiidaal  operated  npoa 
is  affected  thioogh  a  material  firing  agfl»  it  may  be  thewgh  a  nitfriil  ftnid — 
can  it  dectric,  call  it  odic,  eaU  kwkmiyom  wrSl,  which  has  the  pover  oC  trmrening 
space,  and  passins;  obstacles,  so  that  the  iMtfriil  elect  is  ii— ■■ire  If  id  one  to 
another.  No  man  or  woman  s  life  is  safe  that  they  have  any  ID-feeliBg  or  hatred 
t«rwards,  to  long  as  those  infernal  inrcntians  are  aDomd  to  be  practised  by  them. 
1  hare  been  €fpented  upon  for  npwaids  of  three  aad  a>half  yean,  by  the  inrentor*^ 
infernal  machines,  by  him,  his,  and  my  first  wife  s  r^stirea,  and  others  who  hare 
a  deadly  hatrerl  towards  me,  amd  are  intent  on  achemes  to  shorten  my  life,  their 
object  if  to  make  me  commit  saidde,  then  they  think  they  will  hare  their  own 
way  in  the  disposal  of  all  I  have,  say  aboot  £1,500,  whidi  1  hare  made  by  railway 
shares,  amd  saved  out  of  my  wages  (salary)  in  abont  forty-one  years.  I  have  no 
dool^,  whatever,  in  saying  that  these  infernal  invcntioos  have  been  practised  on 
me  from  the  day  I  was  married  to  my  present  wife,  as  I  well  remember  at  times, 
I  was  afEected  by  peculiar  voices,  amd  whisperings  dose  to  my  head,  which  were 
the  causes  of  my  being  so  very  nerveless. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yoors  traly,        T.  S. 

F.  S.—Yor  the  last  three  and  a-half  years  they  have  sent  a  continnal  corrent  of 
electro-magnetism  (or  be  it  what  it  may)  through  my  head  day  and  ni^t,  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  written,  also  can  refer  to  parties  who 
will  verif}'  the  same.  If  yoa  will  come  over  and  see  me,  I  will  give  yon  all  the 
information  I  can  on  the  subject ;  also,  who  some  of  the  parties  are,  and  give  you 
an  idea  where  the  machines,  4c.,  are  fixed.  I  have  been  twice  driven  from  my 
liome,  from  fear  of  being  liarbarously  murdered.  They  sometimes  send  an  electric 
*>\\<tc\i  through  my  head  and  say— **  Take  that  to  be  going  on  with  .  .  . 
(here  follow  abusive  and  obscene  epithets).  Don*t  imagine  I  am  insane  because  I 
\iTite  this  from  a  lunatic  as^'lam. — T.  S. 

This  letter  was  further  crossed  by  the  following  postscript : — They  now  »y 
they  thought  they  could  make  me  commit  suicide  in  about  three  days  ;  they  never 
thought  it  would  take  them  three  and  a-half  years,  or  they  wouldn't  have  made 
the  attempt.  Had  some  of  the  parties  written  a  similar  letter  to  those  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  B.,  also  to  the  Magistrates  of  Leeds  (six  or  eight  foolscap- pages) 
and  I  ha<l  been  a  party  conspiring  to  deprive  an  innocent  man  of  his  life,  money, 
property,  &c.,  and  had  stolen  a  wooden  case  out  of  any  of  their  houses,  and  put  a 
AtmA  l>ody  (corpse)  into  it,  and  buried  it  in  their  gardens,  I  should  have  very  soon 
l>een  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  committed  to  prison,  tried  at  the  assizes,  con- 
4lenme<l,  and  executed,  but  they  and  others  are  allowed  to  do  just  as  they  like — 
there  is  in  Lee<ls  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  They  are 
justice's  justice. — T.S. 

Three  years  after  admission  he  made  another  and  nearly  successful  attempt  to 
poison  himself  whilst  employed  in  the  asylum  stores ;  having  secured  and  swal- 
lowed a  considerable  quantity  of  marking  ink. 

No  words  could  a^lequately  describe  the  terrible  mental  torture  to  which 
this  poor  man  was  doomed,  and  although,  at  times  (through  the  administration  of 
opiates,  cheerful  society  or  employment,  and  conversation  to  distract  his  mind), 
his  symptoms  were  somewhat  alle\'iated— the  evening  invariably  found  him  suffer- 
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ing,  with  redoubled  force,  from  his  invisible  persecutors.  Like  most  cases  of  this 
category,  he  exhibited  the  restless  anxiety  to  discover  some  tangible  cause  for  his 
sufiferings;  some  plausible  explanation  of  the  diabolical  means  employed  by  his 
enemies.  With  this  object  he  ransacked  every  book,  periodical,  and  newspaper 
he  could  lay  his  hands  upon;  and  eagerly  questioned  the  medical  officers  as 
to  the  probabilities  of  mesmerism,  electro-biology,  witchcraft,  odyle,  electricity, 
and  magnetism  being  the  means  employed.  We  well  remember  his  excited  expres- 
sion  one  day  when,  handing  us  a  newspaper,  he  indicated  a  passage  bearing  upon 
the  telephone  and  phonograph,  of  which  he  had  for  the  first  time  heard,  and  which 
he  convincingly  and  triumphantly  regarded  as  the  solution  to  the  whole  mysteiy 
of  his  case.  The  possibilities  of  science  are  now  invoked  to  account  for  mysterious 
feelings,  which  long  ago  would  have  been  explained  by  the  patient  as  due  to 
diabolical  agency  or  to  witchcraft.  Demonomania  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  it 
once  appears  to  have  been ;  man's  powers  over  natural  agencies  has  supplanted 
Satanic  agency  from  the  possession  it  held  over  the  minds  of  men  in  explanation 
of  the  weird  symptomatology  of  certain  forms  of  insanity. ~(Ca«tf«<2/'^.  A.  F,  ; 
O.L.) 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  environ- 
ment to  the  activities  of  the  organism  in  its  life  of  relation ;  to  the 
sense  of  proportionately  increased  resistance  to  motor  energy,  due 
to  the  feeble  initiatory  discharge ;  in  a  certain  sense  this  applies  to  all 
the  mental  faculties  alike.  We  find  amongst  the  delusional  forms  of 
chronic  alcoholism  this  sense  of  obstruction  presented  to  every  form 
of  intellectual  operation.  In  one,  ideation  is  impeded — "  Thought  is 
fettered  and  enslaved  by  the  unseen  agency ; "  in  another,  the  faculty 
of  memory  is  impaired  and  recollection  becomes  painfully  irksome,  and 
this  is  likewise  attributed  to  a  similar  power ;  in  another,  the  expres- 
sive faculty  of  speech  is  restricted,  and  the  patient  declares  that  he  is 
often  compelled  to  say  otherwise  than  he  would ;  he  will  often  add, 
"  Now  I  am  speaking  my  ovm  thoughts ;  but,  by-and-by,  I  shall  be 
made  to  speak  the  thoughts  ofothers.^^  One  patient  {J,  J\)  graphically 
describes  his  troubles  thus : — '*  As  I  speak,  the  force  within  me  will 
clip  a  word  in  two,  and  so  wholly  alter  the  meaning  of  what  I  wished 
to  say.'* 

In  the  case  of  T.  S.y  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  felt  swayed  by  the 
unseen  influence  so  far  as  to  feel  impelled  to  self-accusation  of  crimes 
of  which  he  knew  he  was  innocent.  And  just  as  J.  «/^.  believed  that 
he  was  impelled  to  speak  the  thoughts  of  others,  so  he  was  compelled 
to  think  as  they  wished  him,  however  atrocious,  however  sickening, 
obscene,  or  blasphemous  the  line  of  thought  In  T,  S.,  again,  the 
revolting  language  to  which  he  was  doomed  to  listen — the  horrible 
obscenity  of  speech,  which  he  hesitated  to  record  in  writing — was  a 
notable  feature,  and  was  equally  prominent  in  the  case  of  J.  M^G. 
All  these  are  instances  of  the  enthralment  of  the  individual  fiEu;ulties 
of  the  mind,  leading  to  the  sense  of  an  invasion  by  an  antagonistic 
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enYiromnental  agency ;  the  noxious  character  of  which  is  inversely 
proportioned  to  the  growing  sense  of  helplessness  and  incapacity  of  the 
organism.  The  patient,  J,  5.,  died  of  an  intercurrent  affection,  and, 
as  a  sad  sequel  to  his  history,  his  only  son  was  admitted,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  suffering  from  delusional  insanity,  as  the  result  of 
alcoholic  excess.  He  had  had  repeated  seizures  of  delirium  tremens ; 
had  squandered  a  large  sum  of  money  away  by  his  dissipated  habits ; 
and  was,  on  admission,  the  subject  of  phthisis,  to  which  he  succumbed 
in  five  months  time.  U  is  history  was  one  of  persistent  hallucinations 
and  gloomy  delusions,  in  which  he  often  thought  himself  accused  of 
atrocious  crimes.  He  was  determinedly  suicidal,  refused  food  for 
a  long  time,  and  struggled  desperately  against  its  compulsory  admin- 
istration. He  was  surly,  suspicious  of  all  alike,  could  be  induced  to 
talk  but  little  upon  the  subject  of  his  delusions,  and  never  volunteered 
any  reference  to  them  unless  repeatedly  prompted. 

These  cases  of  deltisional  insanity  due  to  chronic  alcoholism  fall  into 
several  natural  groups  corresponding  with  the  nervous  centres 
primarily,  or  more  prominently,  implicated.  Thus,  there  are  those  in 
whom  sensorial  anomalies  preponderate,  and  in  these  the  centres  of 
special  sensation,  and  cMefly  the  auditory,  may  be  implicated ;  or  the 
centres  for  the  organic  sensations  emanating  from  the  various  viscera ; 
or  the  centres  for  the  generative  organs  and  the  sexual  instincts ;  all 
leading  up  to  delusional  perversions.  There  are  those  in  whom  the 
intellectual  operations  are  specially,  and  often  primarily,  affected  when 
the  delusions  (although  often  associated  with  aural  hallucinations  or 
hallucinatory  states  of  other  special  or  general  sensations)  are  not 
necessarily  evolved  out  of  these.  Their  special  character  consisting 
in  a  primary  change  in  the  centres  of  other  intellectual  operations,  and 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  diminished  mental  energy,  is  registered  as 
the  immediate  antagonism  of  a  malevolent  power,  which  has  gained 
access  to  the  organism.  Besides  these  two  categories  there  is  the  class 
already  alluded  to  of  the  primarv  amnesic  form,  in  which  the  faculty  of 
recollection  is  the  one  more  prominently  or  exclusively  affected. 

In  the  primarily  sensorial  forms  we  find  aUPal  hallUCinatiOIlS 
preponderate ;  and  although  other  senses  (more  often  those  of  taste, 
smell,  and  general  sensation)  may  be  likewise  disturbed,  in  most 
cases  the  auditory  disturbance  is  the  only  anomaly  complained  o£ 
The  phenomena  observed  may  embrace  every  possible  combination  of 
articulate  or  inarticulate  sounds.  If  voices  be  heard,  they  may  be 
distant  and  scarcely  audible,  or  near  and  loud,  or  in  close  propinquity 
may  whisper  in  the  sufferer's  ears ;  they  may  be  above,  below,  on 
the  right  or  the  left,  and  may  be  referred  to  casual  passers-by,  to 
animals,  or  to  birds.     Thus,  one  patient  heard  the  sparrows  talking  to 
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him  as  they  flitted  to  and  fro ;  another  was  addressed  by  the  crowv 
as  they  flew  past  him ;  but,  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  human  beings 
whom  he  recognised  as  his  enemies.  Certain  French  writers  have 
alluded  to  bilateral  haUucinations  in  which  the  patient  hears  with 
one  ear  threatening,  denouncing,  or  revolting  language ;  and  with  the 
other  encouraging,  kindly,  and  conciliatory  words ;  this  condition  we 
have  never  met  with  in  alcoholics.  In  all  such  cases,  the  malign 
influence  makes  itself  felt  in  discouraging  or  alarming  terms. 

A  form  of  vlsceral  halluciliatiOIl  is,  however,  often  present, 
which  is  of  great  interest  as  indicative  of  the  manner  in  which  new 
but  morbid  groupings  arise  within  the  sensorium.  It  is  that  of  the 
epig^tric  voice,  in  which  a  sensation  felt  at  the  epigastrium  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  "  voice,"  which  the  patient  describes  as  not  an 
auditory  perception  but  still  **a  voice"  which  makes  itself  understood, 
and  by  which  he  feels  himself  impelled  to  act — this  was  the  case  with 
J,  W,  It  would  appear  that  a  centric  disturbance  projected  to  the 
epigastric  region  is  associated  in  some  way  with  a  disturbance 
impressive  of  the  auditory  centres  of  speech ;  and  that  the  associated 
sensory  change  is  referred  in  both  cases  to  the  same  site.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  often  observed  that  any  morbid  sensation,  cutaneous  or 
visceral,  will,  in  like  manner,  determine  the  direction  from  which  an 
aural  hallucination  appears  to  emanate ;  both  phenomena  being 
referred  centrally  to  the  same  category  of  maleficent  agencies. 

An  important  class  is  comprised  of  those  whose  characteristic 
delusions  and  illusions  are  those  of  the  sexual  feelingfS  and 
instincts.  A  large  number  of  alcoholics  exhibit  some  degree  of 
perversion  of  the  sextial  feelings^  referred  by  them  to  an  antagonistic 
agency;  but  we  more  especially  allude  to  those  who  exhibit  this 
perversion  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  their  insanity.  Out  of  such  cases, 
the  most  astounding  delusions  are  begot.  A  typical  case  who  has 
been  for  years  an  inmate  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  refers  all  his 
morbid  sensations  to  the  generative  system,  which  he  believes  to  be 
operated  upon  by  various  agencies — electricity,  poisons,  caustic,  red- 
hot  iron,  and  elaborate  mechanical  contrivances  worked  by  magnetism, 
which  have  been  invented  by  his  unseen  enemies  with  the  object  of 
rendering  him  miserable  and  ultimately  insane.  Impressed  with  the 
notion  that  these  agencies  affect,  not  only  himself,  but  thousands  of 
others  who  are  confined  in  asylums,  he  writes  manuscript  by  the  yard, 
revealing  his  feelings  to  the  Government,  and  describing  the  various 
ingenious  and  diabolical  means  used  for  such  purposes.  He  sketches 
large  figures  in  coloured  crayons,  representing  the  human  form  in  both 
sexes,  delineating  their  anatomical  structure  according  to  his  own 
notions,  in  which  the  generative  apparatus  occupy  a  most  conspicaons 
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position,  and  in  which  are  mapped  out  the  coarse  of  the  "electric 
fluid,"  and  the  structures  which  are  supposed  by  him  to  be  concealed 
within  the  body  for  such  purposes  of  torture. 

During  his  relapses  of  excitement  he  recorded  (on  a  roll  of  paper 
measuring  a  dozen  yards  in  length,  both  sides  closely  written  upon) 
his  feelings  and  maledictory  comments  dedicated  to  his  persecutors. 
The  effusion  throughout  was  couched  in  the  most  obscene  and  revolt- 
ing language  obtrusively  exposed;  in  his  calmer  moments,  no  one 
could  be  more  decorous  and  punctilious  in  his  behaviour  and  conversa- 
tion. The  case  of  J,  M^G.  is  allied  to  this ;  in  him,  also,  the  sexual 
organs  were  the  subject  of  delusional  perversions.  Sexual  hallucina- 
tions at  night  were  frequently  complained  of;  and  his  female  persecutor 
was  believed  to  act  prejudicially  upon  his  system  from  a  distance 
through  the  medium  of  a  "  mirror."  He,  moreover,  heard  lewd, 
lascivious  utterances  from  old  associates,  who  imputed  to  him  various 
unnatural  crimes. 

E.  A.  F.,  aged  fifty,  married,  printer  by  occupation;  a  tall,  powerfuUy-bailt, 
muscular  man,  somewhat  prematurely  aged,  with  a  suspicious,  furtive  look,  a 
dusky,  sallow  complexion;  pupils  active,  the  right  somewhat  the  larger  of  the 
two;  no  facial  or  lingual  tremor;  no  impairment  of  articulation,  llie  heart's 
sounds  were  exceedingly  weak,  but  there  was  no  murmur,  no  intermission,  and 
the  pulse,  which  was  very  feeble,  was  regular.  No  insanity  was  traceable  among 
his  antecedents,  no  history  of  neurosis  or  ancestral  intemperance.  Patient  had 
long  been  addicted  to  excessive  drinking. 

Upon  examination  he  betrayed  much  nervous  agitation,  stared  at  the  ceiling 
and  walls,  declaring  the  room  was  surroimded  by  instruments,  whereby  people  in 
Leeds  and  Bradford  could  hear  all  that  he  said;  certain  perforations  in  the 
wainscotting  he  asserted  were  telephones ;  the  bed  he  lies  upon  is  electrifieil,  and 
he  even  now  feels  the  current  passing  through  him.  At  his  own  home  a  t^ilcphone 
wire  ran  beneath  the  floor  of  his  room,  and  upon  placing  the  legs  of  his  chair 
parallel  with  this  wire,  he  could  himself  feel  the  electric  current;  people  in 
adjacent  houses  constantly  spoke  audibly  through  the  walls  of  his  house;  they 
were  in  intrigue  with  his  wife,  whose  fidelity  he  distrusted.  He  found  that  she 
used  secret  signs — e..7.,  folding  her  shawl  in  a  certain  manner  meant  that  he 
slept,  &C. ;  and  so  she  communicated  with  his  enemies. 

Memory  was  unimpaired ;  his  attention  good ;  and  his  replies  were  prompt ;  he 
freely  admits  alcoholic  excess. 

Sept.  25. — Nine  days  after  admission — still  very  suspicious;  firmly  believes  his 
wife  conceals  herself  in  the  building,  and  goes  about  looking  for  her.  Thirty 
grains  of  chloral  given  nightly  to  relieve  insomnia. 

OcL  3.  —Is  convinced  his  tobacco  is  poisoned ;  hears  voices  of  unseen  persons. 
The  sounds  issue  through  the  ventilating  outlets  near  the  ceiling.  **  Cannot  you 
hear  them  now?"  Manner  very  suspicious;  requests  a  private  interview,  and, 
when  conversing,  frequently  expresses  the  fear  that  he  is  overheard. 

Oct.  10. — Aural  hallucinations  constant  during  his  waking  hours;  asserts  that 
he  hears  his  wife  upstairs  calling  out,  "Fool,  fool,  fool !"  is  quite  convinced  it 
is  she,  and  if  his  interlocutor  would  but  spend  half-an-hour  with  him,  he  would 
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alflo  be  convinced;  heard  his  niece  this  morning,  and  his  daughter's  voice  last 
night.     He  made  a  most  violent  attack  upon  an  attendant  later  on. 

Nov.  11.— **  They  galvanise  all  the  chairs,  and  the  current  goes  through  me 
strongly." 

Dee,  7. — Remarked  to  an  attendant,  who  opened  his  door  this  morning,  *'  Noir 
or  never !  "  and  followed  him  closely,  it  is  not  certain  with  what  intentions. 

t/on.  19. — **  Hears  attendants  in  the  rooms  overhead  making  a  buzzing  noise 
and  talking ; "  but  does  not  hear  what  they  say. 

Feb.  1. — No  change  of  late;  quiet,  well-conducted,  and  sleeps  well;  fancied  he 
heard  a  sound  last  night  like  a  female  voice  talking  to  him  through  the  ventilators 
of  his  room ;  and  feels  something  like  an  electric  current  running  through  his  right 
side  to-day— he  often  feels  it;  fully  convinced  that  wires  convey  electricity  all 
through  the  wards;  the  voices  are  not  sounds  in  reality,  but  *'  thoughts  conveyed 
by  electricity." 

May  4. — Discharged  "  relieved,"  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends. 

He  remained  fairly  well-conducted  and  temperate  for  twelve  months,  then 
relapsed  into  his  drinking-habits,  which  induced  an  exacerbation  of  his  mental 
symptoms,  leading  to  a  second  admission  eighteen  months  later.  The  hallucina- 
tions had  become  far  more  distressing ;  and  whilst  walking  in  the  open  streets,  he 
heard  voices  of  people  miles  away  talking  to  him ;  suspicions  against  wife  and 
children  returned  with  redoubled  force;  he  accuses  the  former  of  the  grossest 
immorality ;  had  been  dangerously  violent  to  her,  and  had  once  nearly  strangled 
her.  The  night  preceding  his  admission  here,  he  had  driven  wife  and  children  out 
of  doors,  threatening  that,  if  they  did  not  leave,  he  would  murder  them  all. 

His  subsequent  history  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  had  preceded  this  attack, 
and  he  left  the  asylum  relieved  in  the  course  of  seven  months. 

Then  we  have  the  class  of  cases  where  disturbances  of  cutaneous 
sensibility  lead  to  delusional  concepts  of  a  mysterious  principle, 
known  or  unknown,  acting  upon  the  body.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  G.  Z., 
the  room  was  surrounded  by  invisible  tubes,  from  which  issued  currents 
of  air  producing  electricity,  and  affecting  his  body  and  limbs — con- 
torting  and  twisting  them  into  various  attitudes,  and  causing  him 
much  agony ;  often  leaving  him  ^eak  and  prostrate  upon  waking  in 
the  morning.  Tbe  unseen  fluid  enters  his  ears,  and*  aflects  his  brain  ; 
but  his  malignant  enemies  always  keep  '^  prudently  at  a  distance." 

A  very  special  form  of  delusion,  already  alluded  to  and  illustrated, 
becomes  elaborated  in  such  cases  as  that  of  J,  B,  Here  the  resistance 
met  with  by  the  organism  appears  chiefly  to  afiect  the  intellectual 
operations,  and  in  a  very  direct  manner.  The  faculty  of  thought  and 
speech  become  impaired,  and,  as  the  victim  believes,  by  the  direct 
operation  of  a  power  which  has  gained  access  to  his  brain ;  which  rules 
his  Uumghts  and  dictates  his  very  utterances.  In  such  cases,  where  (as 
in  that  of  J.  B.)  no  sensory  hallucinations  have  been  experienced,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  the  centres  of  the  intellectual  operations  are 
primarily  diseased.  Thus  we  find  attention,  ideation,  memory,  volition 
in  varying  degrees  aflected   in   this  class  of  cases,  and  delusional 
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concepts  evolved  out  of  the  resistance  which  is  engendered  by  such 
failure. 

Evolutions  of  Psychical  Phenomena.— A  case  of  chronic  alco- 
holism of  the  purely  sensorial  form  is  obviously  not  one  of  alcoholic 
insanity ;  and  it  becomes  an  interesting  and  important  point  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  affection  from  the  sensory  areas  pure  and  simple 
to  the  planes  of  intellectual  operations — to  recognise  the  gradual 
overstepping  of  the  boundary  line  where  intellect  itself  becomes 
involved  and  the  case  relegated  to  the  category  of  the  insane.  With 
this  object,  let  us  study  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  sensorial  distur- 
bances. The  hallucinatory  phenomena  are,  as  we  know,  presumed  to 
be  due  to  certain  abnormal  discharges  from  the  sensory  areas  of  the 
cortex. 

Nature  of  the  Dischargfe* — If  the  nervous  discharge  be  carefully 
considered  we  shall  iind  it  one  of  high  tension;  sudden  explosive  onset; 
rapid  escape;  irregular  or  fitful  occurrence.  The  centres  are  in  a  state 
of  extremely  unstable  equilibrium — a  state  of  sensory  hypersesthesia 
prevails.  When  such  unstable  centres  discharge  themselves,  one  or 
more  of  several  results  may  occur.  In  the  first  place,  as  indicated  by 
Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson,  the  discharging  centre  exhausts  itself — is,  for 
the  time  being  (in  the  case  of  the  sensory  area),  less  impressionable — 
and  has  assumed  a  state  of  molecular  stability.  In  the  second  place, 
the  centres  subordinate  to  the  paralysed  centres  rise  into  uncontrolled 
activity.  In  the  third  place,  the  discharge  takes  a  certain  course  and 
produces  certain  results. 

(a.)  Thus,  it  may  react  along  a  motor  tract  and  issue  in  active 
movement ; 

(6.)  It  may  diffuse  itself  in  sensorial  realms,  producing  emotional 
perturbation ; 

(c.)  It  may  involve  nervous  mechanisms  subservient  to  the  intel- 
lectual sphere  of  mind,  and  active  ideation  may  be  aroused  thereby. 

Whichever  course  it  takes,  whether  one  or  the  other  or  many,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  point  for  us  to  consider  is  the  forcing  of  other 
and  distant  nervous  tracts  which  are  hereby  rendered  more  permeable  to 
such  discharges  in  future. 

Hallucinations  a  determining  Factor  of  Morbid  Ideation. — 

Let  us  revert  to  our  original  conception  of  the  phases  of  object-  and 
subject-consciousness.  The  sensory  fibres  are  the  channels  for  those 
pulsatile  tremors  which  arouse  the  sensory  cortex  into  activity  coinci- 
dent with  the  presentative  states  of  consciousness.  In  other  words, 
these  vibratile  thrills,  transmitted  up  to  the  centres  of  general  and 
special  sensation^  constitute  the  raw  material  of  object-consciousness. 
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In  alcoholism  we  say  there  is  a  general  augmentation  in  nerve-reaiat- 
ance,  both  in  sensory  and  motor  channels. 

In  the  sensory  nerves  it  is  indicated  by  the  tingling,  prickling,  and 
formication  which  follow  the  hypenesthetic  stage  of  the  cutaneous 
snrfooe— all  of  which  phenomena  are  probably  due  to  the  broken-up 
current — the  nervous  impulse  interrupted  by  augmented  resistance 
— whereby  successive  shocks  are  no  longer  fused  into  a  single 
impulse.  Hence,  excitations  from  the  periphery  do  not  reach  these 
centres  in  the  normal  state;  and  a  decline  in  ohjeet-congcioiLsneeB  occurs, 
with  a  corresponding  rise  in  avbjwt-comciousness.  The  centres  them- 
selves are  in  a  state  of  byperteathesia,  of  extreme  instability,  and  their 
intermittent,  spasmodic  discharges  must  take  some  determinate  coarse. 
The  discharge  from  the  centres  of  special  senses  (which  is  the  physical 
side  of  a  hallucination)  may  difluse  itself  along  lines  of  least  resistance 
in  the  sensory  realms,  discharging  the  Dumerous  extremely  minute 
nerve-granules  (the  reservoirs  of  feeling)  found  in  these  regions  ;  and 
issuing  in  emotional  states  which  require  but  slight  impact  for  their 
arousal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  energy  of  the  sensory  discharge 
be  sufficiently  great  it  will  break  through  lines  of  great  resistance  and 
flood  the  channels  of  those  centres  which  have  for  their  psychical 
correlate  the  ideational  faculties ;  or,  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
motor  nerves,  issue  in  determinate  movements. 

In  alcoholism  the  gpecifie  resistance  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  fibres 
is  augmented  ;  the  former  resulting  in  a  decline  in  object-eonsciousneta  ; 
whilst  the  centric  discharges  opposed  by  the  Utter  originate  the 
depressing,  emotional  states  associated  with  feelings  of  environmental 
antagonism,  which  is  so  notable  a  feature  in  this  affection.  Nor  is  the 
resistance  ahead  other  than  a  favourable  condition;  for,  by  this  means 
emotional  states  form  a  safety-valve  for  unstable  discharging  centres — 
often  by  motor  lines,  and  so  relieve  the  plane  of  more  purely  intellectual 
operations  from  the  fatal  results  of  the  inrush  of  morbid  discharges. 
It  is  only  when  the  barrier  of  resistance  partially  gives  way  that  the 
development  of  delusional  conceptions  becomes  possible. 

Continued  discharges  from  these  sensory  areas  eventually  break 
through  this  harrier  of  resistance,  but  only  in  certain  delermiTtate 
lilies,  which  become,  so  to  speak,  channelled  out,  and  more  and 
more  pervious  by  the  repetition  of  discharges  along  the  same  tract. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  psychical  side  we  find  that  certain  hallucinations 
eventually  beget  certain  determinate  lines  of  thought  corresponding 
thereto ;  that  imagination  becomes  tinctured  by  the  distressing  halla- 
clnation  and  gloomy  emotional  background ;  and  that,  thus,  the 
spheres  of  the  intellectual  operations  become  pervaded  by  such 
agencies,  and  strong  contrasting  feelings  and  ideas  aiia^  overbalancing 
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the  former  ioteUectoal  being ;  hence,  the  geneaie  of  delnHion&l  states. 
The  forcing  of  such  tracts,  or  the  more  pervious  channelling  caused  by 
energetic  or  ofl-repeatcd  discharge,  may  often  be  witnessed  in  health — 
note  the  continual  recurrence,  despite  our  inclination,  of  a  song  we 
have  lately  heard,  or  been  imprcBSed  with  ;  and  the  incontroUable 
tendency  at  times  to  hum  or  whistle  over  a  tune  which  we  in  vain 
attempt  to  dismiss  from  the  mind.  Again,  the  tormenting  recurrence 
of  a  line  of  thought,  aSter  prolonged  and  fatiguing  mental  work, 
which  BO  often  deprives  a  student  of  his  night's  rest.  This  persistence 
of  sensory  and  ideational  excitation  is  due  to  a  too-pervious  channel 
established,  and  loss  of  higher  controlling  centres;  and  it  can  only  arise 
after  discharge  from  the  uppermost  series,  leaving  these  latter  exhausted. 
So  in  these  morbid  states  certain  tracts  become  permeated,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  by  the  powerful  but  intermittent  discharge  from 
sensorial  realms,  and  unstable  molecular  arrangements  are  built  up  in 
the  substrata  of  the  ideAtionul  centres. 

SonSOry  troubles. ^An  early  symptom  in  chronic  alcoholism,  is 
disordered  common  cutaneous  sensibility,  and  tactile  sensibility ;  ex- 
altation of  both  usually  preceding  the  various  modifications,  I 
diminution  or  abolition  Tingling,  prickling  sensations  are  often 
and  formication  is  especially  frequent ;  the  patient  feels  as  thoi 
insects  were  crawling  beneath  the  skin — over  the  thigh  and  gluteal' 
regions,  and  gradually  extending  to  the  trunk  and  arms  —  until 
the  feeling  is  at  times  quite  intolerable :  it  indicates  that  a  change 
is  progressing  in  the  sensory  trunk  and  centres,  Patches  of  hyper- 
testbesia  are  often  noted,  as  in  the  wrist  of  the  patient  (■/.  J^.), 
where  tactile  sensibility  is  greatly  exalted  ;  the  site  is  also  equally  one 
of  hyperalgiesia.  The  variety  of  hyperalgtesia,  when  contact  causes 
sensation  as  of  burning,  or  of  a  sharp  cutting  etige,  is  also  a  &equi 
phenomenon,  and  in  one  patient  the  peculiar  modification  calh 
by  Fischer  polyieBlJieaia,  in  which  one  point  is  recognised 
or  three  points,  was  observed.  Shooting  pains  are  prevalent  in 
advanced  cases,  the  pain  being  not  infrequently  associated  with 
muscular  shocks,  the  patient  often  regards  them  as  due  to  electric 
discharges.  The  excessive  exaltation  of  the  sense  of  pain,  associated 
with  spasms  and  cramps,  leads  to  ideas  of  the  limbs  being  torn, 
wrenched  off  and  mutilated.  Later,  we  find  numbness  and  blunting 
of  general  sensibility,  passing  into  areas  of  complete  anesthesia  (often 
with  an  extreme  degree  of  vaao-motor  paresis)  which,  beginning  at 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  creeps  up  the  dorsal   aspect  of  the 

Motor  Symptoms. — The  group  of  symptoms  described  under  the 
head  of  seneorial  anomalies,  though  highly  characteristic  of  (Aronie 
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alcoholism^  is  by  no  means  necessarily  distinctive  of  this  affection,  since 
snch  symptoms  may  arise  (individually  or  collectively)  in. other  nervous 
diseases :  the  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  mental  anomalies 
exhibited  by  alcoholics.  Ordinary  forms  of  delusional  insanity  often 
show  the  selfsame  symptomatology,  the  dementia  of  later  stages  of 
alcoholism  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from  other  non-alcoholic 
states  of  mental  decadence.  Even  the  amnesic  type  referred  to,  may 
be  recognised  as  sequent  occasionally  to  other  convulsive  neuroses. 

It  is  in  the  motor  anomalies  that  we  find  the  most  definite  indica- 
tion of  an  alcoholic  etiology,  for  they  especially  present  a  distinctive 
group  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibited  by  other  neuroses  than  the  alcoholic. 
Perhaps  too  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  sensory  and 
mental  disturbances  of  chronic  alcoholism  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
motorial  in  the  diagnostic  indications  usually  appealed  to;  for,  cer- 
tainly, the  motor  group  are  the  '< tell-tale"  symptoms  which  most 
clearly  indicate  the  agencies  which  have  been  at  work.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, by  the  grouping  of  such  symptoms  (whether  sensorial,  mental,  or 
motorial)  that  we  shall  be  chiefly  aided  in  eliciting  an  alcoholic  factor; 
we  must  chiefly  rely  upon  the  historical  aspect  of  our  case — the  mode  of 
evolution  of  such  symptoms,  and  the  tendency  of  the  disease  towards 
fresh  nervous  implications.  Here,  especially,  do  we  recognise  the 
scientific  process  pursued  by  Magnan  in  his  classical  work,  when  indi- 
cating the  tendencies  of  alcoholism  to  pass  into  dementia,  or  general 
paralysis.  The  tendency  alluded  to  more  particularly  at  this  phase, 
and  upon  which  we  do  not  think  sufficient  emphasis  has  been 
placed,  is  this :  the  morbid  process  due  to  alcoholism  evolved  in 
sensory  areas  ever  tends  to  he  translated  into  the  motor  realms  of  the 
brain,  establishing  necessarily  a  coexistent  disturbance  in  what  we 
may  speak  of  as  the  motor  realms  of  the  mind.  However  acute,  however 
persistent  may  be  the  sensorial  disturbance,  we  shall  always  recognise 
a  tendency  towards  this  translation  in  physico-mental  terms — the 
delusional  distortions  being  often  nothing  more  than  mere  symbols 
of  motor  enfeeblement  which  may  not  be  so  obtrusive  a  symptom 
to  the  observer. 

J.  R.,  aged  thirty -four,  single,  a  blacksmith;  admitted  November,  1883.  He 
had  previously  been  an  inmate  from  August,  1882,  to  March,  1883,  and  was  then 
discharged  as  relieved.  Five  years  ago  he  suffered  from  a  blow  on  the  head  by  a 
stone  in  a  quarry  falling  upon  him.  Upon  leaving  the  asylum  he  went  to  work  in 
a  ooUieiy,  but  was  soon  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a  pit  accident,  when  he 
returned  to  irregular  habits  of  life,  drinking  very  heavily,  and  speedily  developed 
mental  symptoms.  He  became  violent,  and  talked  much  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  His  sister  stated  that  patient's  father  was  a  notorious  drunkard,  that 
three  of  patient's  brothers  were  excessive  drinkers,  and  that  two  others,  as  well 
as  a  sister,  had  died  of  phthisis.    The  mother  and  her  parentage,  however,  were 
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healthy  and  temperate,  Patient  began  drinking  raw  spirita  al  the  age  nf 
sixteen,  when  employed  id  "bnttling"  at  a  Bpirit.atore.  Since  this  time  he  haa 
wanderwl  to  uud  fro  about  the  country,  often  lost  sight  of  for  yeara  l>y  hi» 
relative!! ;  but  ho  remaineii  to  the  end  a  very  heavy  drinker.  At  times  ho  would 
reappear  amongst  bis  relatives,  shocking  them  with  his  disBolute  habiU  ;  secrelJng 
spirite,  and  drinking  by  the  pint  daily,  in  spite  of  every  cETort  to  rostrain  him. 
Dnring  his  second  residence  at  the  asylum  he  waa  excited,  incoherent,  inceasuitly 
guTuloiu,  reatlesB,  and  irrational ;  ' '  bos  the  sun  and  moon^half  the  moon  in  his 
head."  He  was  deatmctive  of  clothing.  He  had  a  somewhat  imbecile  expression, 
was  good-homoured,  jocose,  and  talked  recklessly.  His  titce  was  thin,  complezloD 
earthy,  cheeks  and  nose  dusky ;  the  pupils  were  equdi — consensual,  reQei,  i 
associative  movements  were  active.  There  was  no  defect  of  articulation ; 
muscular  tremor;   waa  of  spare  habit,    weighing   126  lbs.;  height,    S  ft.   7  i 

Thoiacio  and  abdominal  systems  appeareil  normal.  

Nob.  29.— Si»  days  after  admission — excited,  destructive,  yet  his  bodily  strength 
keeps  up,  and  he  takes  food  well.     Hyoecyamine  (|  grain)  ordered. 

Dee.  4. — Sleeps  well,  and  is  improved  mentally  ;  more  rational  and  coherent. 
Dee.  19. — More  excited,  mischievous,  negligent  in  habile,  restless,   untidy  in 
dress  ;  hides  anything  he  con  secure  ;  sleeps  well ;  appetite  good. 

Some  four  months  later  he  still  continues  maniacal ;  grotesque,  pretends  to  be 
timid  and  humble,  picks  the  patient's  pockets,  upsetting  all  the  ward,  and  delighted 
with  the  misehief  he  has  done.  He  remained  for  twelve  months  an  inmate,  ami 
waa  thou  discharged — "recovered." 

Upon  his  Uiird  admiasion  (February  13,  13S6)  be  was  excited,  wild,  and  threat' 

ened  to  cut  his  own  throat  or  strangle  himself.    He  was  ([oil*  incoherent.     He, 

however,  soon  fell  into  his  usual  noisy,  garrutons,  jocnlar  humour;  inclined  to 

much  merriment  and  to  the  use  of  obscene  terms  ;  talked  much  ol  the  other  sex, 

and  had  apparently   sexual    hallucinations.      Ec   was   in   incessBOt   movement, 

undressing  himself,  gnawing  at  his  clothing,  gesticulating,  and  grinuwing  li 

monkey  ;  no  grandiose  notions.     The  pupils  were  equal,  normal  ii 

and  superficial  refiexes  were  normal ;  lie  was  tlun  iind  reduced  ;  the  heart  a< 

healthy,  but  the  vessels  were  corded. 

Feb.  20. — Excited,  restless,  in  and  out  of  bed  constantly;  obscene,  incoherent. 

MareA  2. — Quieter,  yet  noisy  at  nights  ;  degraded  and  obscene — masturbates. 

Afareh  9.— Has  a  oomic  expression ;  acta  like  a  monkey ;  occoals  evCTyone  ii 

flippant  terms  ;  aska  for  better  clothing,  yet  destroys  all  he  at 

June  12.— Makes  random  ataWmenta  ;  says  he  has  been  here  twenty-fonr  yi 
He  now  works  regularly,  but  litiU  lias  the  same  simian  look  and  habits. 

Aug.  16. — No  notable  detucntiu ;  hia  conversation  ia  aomcwhat  childish ;  h 
much  improved. 
Jan.,  1887-— He  left  the  asylum  "recovered." 

He  waa  admitted  for  the  /onrlh  and  loat  time  in  November,  IBST. 
date  be  was  in  a  state  of  continnous  maniacal  excitement,  usually  st&rk  nakadfl 
hia  room,  crawling  upon  handa  and  knees,  degraded  in  his  habits,  and  requl] 
tnanii«.l  feeding.  He  was  stdl  in  a  jocular  humour,  laughed  much,  and  gave 
absurd  random  replies ;  snatched  things  out  of  the  attendant's  hands,  grimSiaed 
apishly.  and  gesticulated  much.  He  was  very  thin.  Ids  muscles  fiabby ;  facial 
capillaries  much  dilated  ;  pupils  were  equal  and  active  ;  deep  reQoxes  normal. 

Dtc   2.~-H<u  become  vert/  mutJeniy  feeble,  iollert  much  in  hit  gait,  and  t*  inctinni 
to  "  double-up  1 "  is  still  maniacal,  but  mutters  more  to  himself ;  tongue  somewhat 
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Dec  9. — Can  juBt  rapport  himaelf  with  his  feet  wide  apart  and  hands  against 
the  wall;  the  feet  are  purplish,  with  dark,  livid  patches;  skin  looks  tense, 
swollen,  and  glazed ;  the  soles  of  feet  are  blistered ;  both  feet  are  of  icy  coldness, 
and  are  kept  somewhat  rigid,  but  there  is  no  genuine  contracture ;  both  knee- 
jerks  are  extremely  sluggish.  He  takes  a  wide  basis  of  support,  straddles  much, 
and  tends  to  roll  over  on  his  head  ;  tongue  is  protruded  in  a  slovenly  fashion,  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ;  no  labial  tremor ;  voice  loud,  boisterous  and 
harsh ;  hands  tremble  much  with  voluntary  efforts ;  much  twitching  and  oorroga- 
tion  of  brow-muscles,  and  also  of  facial  muscles  generally;  frequent  sudden 
startings  of  the  body  and  limbs.  He  is  still  incoherent  and  jocular;  habits 
degraded  ;  sensibility  is  not  much  impaired  in  the  limbs. 

Dec  10. — Again  improved;  walks,  however,  insecurely;  knee-jerk  almost  abolished 
in  right  leg,  but  somewhat  brisk  on  left  side.  He  is  garrulous,  incoherent,  jocular, 
and  mischievous. 

In  this  connection,  therefore,  the  further  evolution  of  symptoms 

has  a  topographical  significance,  and  the  morbid  lesions  have  their  site 

indicated  in  the  motor-areas  of  the  cortex,  or  the  ganglionic  masses  at 

the  base.     The  cortical  motor-areas  are  especially  indicated  as  those 

earliest  implicated ;  upon  them  seems  to  fall  the  full  weight  of  the 

toxic  agency;  these,  the  fountain-heads  of  volitional  activities,  have 

their  energies  impaired  and  vitiated.     It  is  no  disorder  of  co-ordination 

which  we  witness  here ;  it  is  that  of  a  gfenulne  pareslS — an  absolute 

impairment  of  energy  in  the  highest  motor  mechanisms.     Far  different 

is  it  with  an  allied  affection  of  the  nervous  centres,  also  associated  with 

psychical  disturbances — general  paralysis.     It  i^  characteristic  of  this 

latter  disease  that  the  implication  results  in  disorders  of  eO-OFCUliatiOIl ; 

in  it,  also,  the  most  special  muscular  adjustments  are  disturbed,  but  in 

the  direction  of  their  co-ordinate  action,  and  not  so  notably  in  an  actual 

diminution  of  motor  energy.     In  another  affection  also,  a  system-disease 

of  the  spinal  cord,  apt  to  be  associated  with  special  mental  symptoms 

(that  of  locomotor  ataxy),  we  also  find  the  muscular  power  unimpaired, 

but  the  associated  groupings  of  muscular  movements  vitiated. 

Motor  impotence,  therefore,  not  inco-ordination  or  ataxy,  is 

the  distinctive  feature  of  alcoholism  of  the  motor  sphere  of  the  cere- 
brum. How  does  this  motor  enfeeblement  betray  itself  1  The  earliest 
indication]  is  usually  a  notable  degree  of  fine  muscular  tremor ,  impli- 
cating in  the  first  place  the  fingers  and  hand,  and  gradually  spreading 
up  the  arm ;  in  the  next  place  involving  the  tongue,  lips,  and  articu- 
latory  muscles  generally;  and  lastly,  extending  to  the  foot  and  leg. 
This  tremor  is  always  more  marked  in  the  morning,  and  may  be 
dissipated  by  a  glass  of  spirits ;  if  at  first  not  obvious,  it  may  often  be 
brought  out^by  prolonged  extension  of  the  arm ;  any  slight  voluntary 
exertion  tending  to  establish  it,  it  appears  as  a  rapid  and  fine  osdlla- 
tion  of  the  fingers  and  hand.    A  still  more  important  sign,  however,  is 
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that  of  vmievlaT  twitching,  varying  from  the  twanging  of  individuftl 
fibres  to  a  aomewliat  coarse  fascictilar  contraction,  implicating  those 
muscles  which  co-operate  in  the  moat  special  forms  of  moTcinent— the 
lips  and  tougue  (as  in  speech),  the  corrugalorea  and  orbicularig  palpe- 
brarum (as  in  emotioual  expression).  Occasionally,  the  spaamodic 
action  of  the  orbicularta  palpebrarum  is  such  as  to  distort  the  features 
into  sudden  and  changeable  grimaces,  or  the  whole  muacular  apparatua 
of  lips  and  mouth  is  shaken  with  a  universal  tremor ;  or  the  head  and 
neck  may  be  violently  jerked  to  one  side  by  the  convulsive  action  of 
the  acaleiii  and  sterno-mastoidei,  as  in  the  patient,  J.  J.,  who  attributed 
the  movement  to  electric  currents  applied  by  the  medical  o£GcerL| 
When  the  &cial  muscles  are  widely  affected,  the  subject  often  present 
a  highly  characteristic  state.  Immobile  fixation  of  the  facial  muscles 
gives  a  stolid  aspect  to  the  expression,  whilst  silent  and  undisturbed  ; 
but  when  roused  to  converse,  tjie  effort  at  times  causes  such  universal 
tremor  as  is  seen  on  the  eve  of  a  flood  of  violent,  i  neon  troll  able 
weeping,  or  upon  the  onset  of  an  explosion  of  passion.  The  tremulous 
coHvulsivB  wave  which  passes  over  the  face  can  be  often  aroused 
by  pressing  questions  upon  the  patient,  or  any  slight  confusion. 
Convulsive  jerking  of  the  tongue  may  be  complained  of )  thus  the 
patient  J.  C.,  when  recovering,  eapecisUy  alluded  to  the  fact  that  he 
no  longer  found  his  tongue  "jumping  in  his  mouth."  The  patient 
will  often  recognise  this  muscular  failure,  and  when  speaking  will  put 
up  his  hand  to  conceal  the  mouth  or  steady  its  movements.  Pari 
pat»u  with  this  muscular  twitching,  paresis  of  the  tongue  proceeds, 
its  movements  become  generally  impeded,  and  speech  is  thick  and 
blurred.  The  stolidity  of  aspect  is  due  to  defective  tone  ;  and  when 
voluntary  innervation  occurs,  then  only  is  such  stolidity  dissipated 
yet  irregular  asymmetric  fuPPOwingfS  of  the  muBcleH  of  tbi 
are  often  obvious,  due  to  iiregular  contractions  or  paralysis 
antagonistic  groups. 


G.  H., 


R.B.,  . 


Rkaoiion-Timr 


Stuck  muacuiar  tremor, 

Chronic  alcoholum,  detaiiotu  0/ per)itaition, 
Chninir  aUoholifm,  (itJum'onoi  iTUaniii/,  moUni, 
Dangerous,  ItomicvlaJ,  delations  0/ pcrateation, 
Chrtmk  akohol'urm,  deimatcd,  morbvi  Brighln, 
Slight  mania,  hallacinatiowi,  iatpia<nu,  trtmuloue. 
Chronic  atcoltolitm,  haltudnalioiis  atid  dtiiaioHii 

o/tanpirion 

Cltroaic  aleohotitm,  hypochondriamt,  mtpkion. 
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J.  «P.,  .    .    ChroMc  aleakoUimt  haUucina^on»t  delusUma  of 

peraeeution^ 

O.  A.,  .     .    Chrwue   aleoholum^  ddutioiu  of  perseaUion, 

violent, 

J.  M.,  .     .    Extreme  depression,  suicidal,  suspidous,    . 
G.  M.,  .     .    Mcmia  a  potu,  excited,  voluble, . 
W.  S.,  .     .     Tdbetic,  deluded,  treacherous,  homicidal,  . 
P.  T.,  .     .     Chrome  alcoholism,  hallucinations,  suspidotu, 
J.  J'.,  .     .     Delusions   of  persecution,  grim,    treacherous, 

hoTnicidai, 

M.  H.  L. , .    Apathetic,  tliglU  mental  en/eeblement,  amnesic, 
J.  Q,,  ,     .     Chronic  alcoholism,  delusions  of  persecution, 
J.  J*.,  .     .     Chronic  aleoholism,  maniacal,  wild,  boisterous, 
J.  F.,    .     .     Chronic  alcoholism,  notable  amnesia, 
T.  C,  .    .     Chronic  alcoholism,  demented,  degraded,   . 


The  above  may  be  usefully  compared  with  the  results  obtained  from 
subjects  of  ordinary  forms  of  depression  and  exaltation. 

Rs^onoN-TiMs  IK  Dkprsssion  and  Exaltation. 
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Acute  mania,    . 
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Simple  subacute  mania. 
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Increase  of  the  specific  resistance  in  the  motor  nerve- trunks  may 
possibly  explain  the  tremor,  but  that  it  is  largely  due  to  defective 
innervation  of  nerve-centres  discharging  along  those  tracts  is  highly 
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probable,  both  elements  taking  part  in  the  morbid  state ;  for,  even  if 
the  former  (that  is,  the  specific  resistance)  be  not  directly  augwteniedj  it 
is  reUUively  so  increased  by  a  &11  in  the  energy  of  the  oentoe.  A 
continuous  contraction  is  thereby  rendered  impossible  firom  want  of  a 
sufficiently  rapid  discharge  from  the  nerve-centre;  such  nerre-shockB  are 
not  given  off  sufficiently  quick ;  and  the  resulting  contractions  do  not 
fuse  into  one  tonic  contraction,  as  in  a  healthy  physiolc^cal  state. 
That  a  pathological  change  occurs  in  the  motor  nerve-trunks  is  also 
indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  muscular  twitchings,  indicative  of  an 
irritative  process  of  the  nerve-fibres  affecting  the  motor  end-platea,  and 
terminating  later  on  in  a  more  or  less  pronounced  paresis  of  certain 
muscular  groups,  which  are  then  overbaJanoed  by  their  antagonistic 
series,  producing  the  asymmetric  muscular  modelling  of  the  face  already 
alluded  to. 

Muscular  spasms  and  cramps  are  another  firequent  accompaniment 
of  chronic  alcoholism  of  the  nerve^^ntres.  They  chiefly  occur  at 
nighty  and  especially  when  waking  from  sleep.  Their  severity  is 
great ;  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  chiefly  suffer, 
and  the  resultant  pain  and  contraction  is  often  attributed  by  the 
subjects  to  the  influence  of  their  unseen  foes.  They  speak  of  their 
wrists  being  wrenched  round,  their  arms  twisted  and  deformed,  and 
their  legs  subjected  to  frightful  torture,  and  they  complain  of  aching 
pains  and  feelings  of  fisitigue  in  the  limbs  for  prolonged  periods.  Such 
cramps  occur  late  into  the  history  of  the  alcoholic,  and  are  often  at 
night  associated  with  frightful  dreams,  when  phantasms  are  often 
woven  into  the  delusional  web  constituting  his  mental  life. 

The  oculo-motor  apparatus  is  by  no  means  so  frequently  involved 
as  in  the  allied  affection — ^general  paralysis.  The  pupils  are  often 
dilated  and  sluggish  in  reaction,  they  are  seldom  unequal  in  size,  and 
the  most  advanced  cases  show  often  no  impairment  in  the  reflex 
adjustments  apart  from  indications  of  a  localised  sclerosis. 

Nystagmus  (as  the  result  of  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis)  is  of  somewhat 
frequent  occurrence  in  chronic  alcoholics.  Thus,  in  «7.  W.,  continuous 
movement  of  the  eyeballs  occurred  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

Epileptiform  Attacks, — A  highly  characteristic  group  of  symptoms 
inaugurates  a  later  stage  of  alcoholism.  The  patient  is  suddenly 
seized  with  faintness,  tremblings  in  the  limbs,  extreme  pallor,  and 
breathlessness ;  vomiting  may  supervene ;  and  then  slight  twitching 
may  or  may  not  extend  to  a  convulsive  starting  of  a  whole  limb  (or 
one  side  of  the  body),  or  become  generally  spread  over  all  the  limbs, 
but  rarely  with  complete  loss  of  consciousness.      Upon  recovery  a 

monoplegia  or  hemiplegia  may  be  found  to  exist,  and  aphasic 

conditions  are  by  no  means  infrequent.     At  times  symptoms  ominous 
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of  such  attacks  present  themselves,  but  do  not  issne  in  convulsion 
or  paralysis ;  a  slight  dizziness  or  actual  vertigo,  accompanied  by  syn- 
copal attacks,  or  a  mere  tendency  to  flEdnt,  may  be  noted;  or  there 
may  be  pallor  of  face,  associated  with  a  cold  perspiration,  while  the 
patient  sinks  exhausted  into  a  chair,  but  may  rapidly  recover,  com- 
plaining only  of  numbness  or  tingling  in  arm  or  leg.  The  sudden 
onset  of  unilateral  twitching  in  the  £BK;e,  followed  by  slight  paralysis  of 
that  side,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  such  cases ;  and  slight  '*  strokes  ** 
of  one  side  of  the  &ce,  or  of  a  limb  (that  is,  slight  in  degree  of  impli- 
cation), and  of  very  transient  duration,  is  a  prevailing  symptom  which 
recurs  over  and  over  again  in  this  affection. 

T.  P.,  aged  sixty- two,  widower,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  a  man  of  moderate 
height,  well-nourished,  but  bald  at  vertex  with  scanty  grey  hairs  around  the 
head ;  the  right  pupil  somewhat  the  larger  of  the  two,  both  active  in  their  re- 
action ;  the  tongue  protruded  straight,  is  tremulous,  superficial  arteries  hard, 
corded,  tortuous,  incompressible.  There  is  no  history  of  inherited  insanity.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  drunken,  worthless  character,  but  has  not  before 
suffered  from  insanity;  for  twelve  years  past  his  drinking  habits  had  become 
most  excessive,  and  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  his  memory  was  implicated,  his 
mental  powers  were  becoming  enfeebled,  and  his  behaviour  childish.  Three 
months  prior  to  his  admission  at  the  asylum,  he  was  taken  to  the  Union  Work- 
house, where  he  developed  more  active  symptoms,  was  restless  at  night,  developed 
vague  fears,  could  not  sleep,  ''because  some  one  might  kill  him.**  Aural  hallu- 
cinations became  now  apparent,  and  a  voice  distinctly  ordered  him  to  take  his 
own  life.  Then  it  became  evident  that  he  was  the  subject  of  convulsive  seizures; 
he  denied  ever  having  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  was  attentive  in  hia  habits,  not 
destructive,  and  not  violent. 

The  morning  succeeding  his  admission  he  was  restless,  emotional,  bursting  into 
tears  whenever  interrogated;  there  was  profound  dementia.  He  was  quite 
oblivious  to  his  recent  history,  and  did  not  know  whether  he  had  been  days, 
months,  or  years  at  the  asylum ;  in  fact,  all  his  notions  respecting  time  were 
faulty.  His  memory  fiEdled  to  retain  even  for  a  few  moments  what  he  was  told. 
His  articulation  was  thick,  blurred,  and  at  times  so  indistinct  as  to  be  wholly 
unintelligible.    In  general  appearance  he  was  decidedly  sottish. 

Shortly  after  admission,  he  had  one  slight  epileptoid  seizure ;  and,  with  this 
exception,  he  had  no  further  convulsive  seizures  for  some  months,  when  a  succes- 
sion of  eight  fits  occurred  one  morning,  leaving  him  exceedingly  torpid  and  sub- 
conscious. From  this  state  he  rallied  sufficiently  to  go  about  again ;  but  was 
weak  and  tottering  in  his  gait,  and  frequently  staggered  backwards.  His  dementia 
was  more  pronounced — he  was  very  quarrelsome.  One  morning,  shortly  after 
this,  he  was  seized  with  severe  convulsions,  occurring  almost  without  intermission 
in  the  right  limbs,  side  of  fSuse  and  body,  and  slightly  in  the  left  leg.  Thirty 
grains  of  chloral,  given  per  rectum  twice  in  half-an-hour,  caused  arrest  of  the 
convulsions.  Next  morning  he  was  aphasic,  but  no  paralysis  persisted  in  the 
limbs  recently  affected.  During  the  succeeding  three  or  four  months,  he  had 
frequent  recurrence  of  such  convulsive  seizures,  with  precisely  the  same  motor 
distribution  as  in  the  former  attack,  and  chloral  in  all  cases  rapidly  arrested  the 
convulsions. 
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Two  years  after  sdmissioD,  it  is  noted — "Fits  occur  >t  rather  ahart  bAhtA; 
patient  is  miich  more  demented  and  feeble,  reels  and  falls  backwards  if  ataad^ 
whilst  in  converaiLtion.  and  ut  other  times  when  simple  forward  movemarta  aic 
interfered  with  ;  his  mavements  are  stiff  aod  awkward ;  usual  attitiuJe,  with  tk* 
arms  crossed  tinnly  on  front  of  chest,  his  head  bowed  forwards.  He  is  gloooij, 
irascible,  and  rarely  smiles  ;  curses,  and  attempts  to  strike  when  irritated.  Uabca 
nsnally  clean.     Acnt  roaacra  very  marked  over  nose  and  cheek." 

Eight  montlis  later — "Articulation  is  nowao  unintelligible,  low-pitched  maoble, 
except  when  angry  ;  he  then  uses  curses  which  are  plain.  Pupils  equal,  of  norsial 
Biie:  no  tremor  of  tongue;  he  drivels  much;  is  very  tattering  and  faehle;  gradoallj 
emaciating."  A  few  moaths  later,  he  aauk  in  a  coodition  of  stupor,  foUowiag 
convulsive  seizures  of  the  same  nature  as  those  already  doscribed. 

{Seeiio  Cailav.)  Skult-cap  symmetrical,  bones  thicker  than  normal  aad  very  pale; 
slight  adhesions  of  the  dura  maler.  In  fronto-porietal  lobes  ot  brain  there  is  oon- 
dderable  wasting,  most  marked  in  the  left  hemisphere,  and  peculiarly  so  in  tlie 
ascending  parietal  convolation  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Sylvian  fiaaore ;  both 
hemispheres,  however,  have  suffered  muoh  from  this  atrophic  process.  The  great 
veasels  at  the  base  are  all  extremely  atheromatous.  The  brain  is  pale  as  a  whole, 
•ud  its  consistence  somewhat  reduced  ;  the  membmnoB  are  thickened,  (edematoiu. 
and  readily  strip  ;  the  section  of  the  brain  shows  much  pallor  of  the  cortex,  which 
it  notably  diminiabed  in  depth  in  tho  regions  already  referred  to  as  wasted ;  the 
white  substance  is  lirmer  than  usual,  but  evidently  diminished  in  bulk,  and 
encroached  upon  by  greatly  dilated  lateral  ventrioles,  which  contain  9  ounces  of 
Quid.  A  very  small  patch  of  brown  induration  was  found,  imptioting  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  right  corpaa  striatum.  The  gan^^lia  elsewhere  and  the 
cerebellum  presented  nothing  abnormal      Whole  brain  weighs  1,231  J[i 

Right  homiaphere,       .     616  grms.         Left  hemisphere. 

Right  frontal  lobe,       .     235    ,,  Led  frontal  lobe,         .    20*    „ 

UoroboUum,         .        .     127     .,  Pons  and  medulla,  23    ., 

He«rt  and  lanj^  present  nothing  nnuaual  beyond  hypostatic  eDgorgement  of  tbe 
latter.  Liver  weighs  l,3U[i  grms.  ;  is  adherent  to  diaphragm  by  tough  adbeaiODt 
ofits  Ckpaulo :  its  substance  ia  dark  .pigmented,  and  very  firm ;  in  the  right  lobe 
DMtr  Ita  upi>er  surface  ia  a  large  cyat  with  a  distiuet,  white,  tongh  captiule,  and 
oontaiulng  clear  Huid.  Spleen,  85  grma.;  also  firmly  adherent  to  stomach;  its 
■ubstAnoo  congested,  aoft  and  dark.  Kight  kidney,  163  grms.;  capsule  thin,  strip 
from  a  smooth,  pale  surface,  revealing  numeroua  shallow  scars ;  both  cortical  and 
medallary  portions  are  muoh  reduced— the  pelvis  dilated  and  full  of  fat;  the  OTgut 
generally  is  pole  and  onduly  fibrous.  Left  kidney,  130  grms.  Structure  reduoed 
to  a  narrow  strip  \  inch  in  diameter  by  a  hoge  hydro-aephrosia^-the  pelvis 
enormously  dilated. 
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It  must  be  obviouB  from  the  fore^ing  conaiderations  that  I 
division  of  chrouiu  alcolioliain  into  separ&te  clinical  groups  must  ban 
purely  arbitrnry  Tueaaiirf",  justified  only  on  the  grounds  of  eoi 
in  clinical  teaching,  and  in  the  study  of  the  wide-apread  meonderii 
of  tho  diseased  process;  that,  witli  greater  or  less  psychical  disturbance, 
either  sensorial  or  motorial  anomalies  may  preponderatp  ;  and  that  the 
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most  notable  &ct  is  the  tendency  to  a  seriooB  degeneratire  process, 
first  (but  not  necessarily  so)  implicating  sensory  areas,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  motor  realms  of  the  brain,  implicating  in  its  course  the 
moral  and  intellectual  fistculties.  Huss  divided  his  cases  of  chronic 
alcoholism  into  six  forms : — 

1.  The  Prodromal  4.  Hypersoflthetic. 

2.  Paralytic  or  Paretic.  5.  The  Conyolsive. 

3.  Anesthetio.  6.  Epileptic.. 

Magnan,  whilst  justly  criticising  this  division  as  not  a  genuine 
clinical  grouping,  specially  calls  attention  to  one  form — the  hemian- 
esthetic  type — which,  from  clinical  and  pathological  considerations, 
he  deems  worthy  of  this  dignity. 

J.  C,  aged  sixty,  a  widower,  employed  at  his  trade  as  carrier  up  to  a  week 
preceding  hia  admiasion,  although  his  mental  enfeeblement  most  have  been  of  some 
duration,  judging  from  his  state  at  that  time.  It  would  appear  that  a  woman, 
with  whom  he  cohabited  after  his  wife's  death,  had  concealed  his  mental  ailment 
from  notice,  with  the  object  of  profiting  by  his  earnings.  A  maniacal  outburst, 
however,  rendered  him  dangerously  violent,  and  she  had  to  seek  assistance  firom 
the  Union  authorities,  who  found  him  incoherent  and  wildly  excited.  He  was 
said  to  have  lived  a  temperate  life;  to  have  had  no  convulsion,  stroke,  or  cranial 
injury;  and  to  have  exhibited  failure  of  memory  only  quite  recently.  All  these 
statements,  however,  were  received  with  reserve,  owing  to  the  relationship  exist- 
ing and  alluded  to  above.  The  maniacal  attack  may  possibly  have  boen  the 
sequel  to  a  convulsive  seizure  unperceived;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Relieving  Officer 
found  him  noisy,  incessantly  talking  in  an  incoherent  strain,  violent  to  all  around, 
and  kicking  his  furniture  downstairs,  declaring  he  was  moving  his  home.  He  had 
slept  but  little  for  nearly  a  week. 

He  was  a  short,  thick-set  individual,  5  feet  3  inches  high,  and  weighing  over 
10  stones ;  of  florid  complexion,  with  dilated  malar  capillaries;  bald  at  vertex,  with 
grey  tonsure.  Bis  locomotor  system  appeared  unaffected,  and  his  grasping  power 
was  good;  his  speech  betrayed  no  defect.  His  body  generally  was  obese,  but 
there  was  no  distinct  evidence  of  cardiac  degeneration  upon  auscultation,  nor 
were  the  superficial  vessels  notably  hard  or  corded.  His  mental  state  was 
that  of  maniacal  excitement;  he  was  garrulous,  silly  in  his  utterances,  and 
always  irrelevant.  His  memory  for  remote  events  was  good,  but  for  recent  events 
it  was  wholly  at  fJEkult ;  he  was  utterly  inappreciative  of  the  nature  of  his  surround- 
ings and  present  condition;  attention  could  only  be  commanded  with  extreme 
difficulty,  owing  to  his  rambling  off  into  disconnected  utterances.  His  mood, 
although  variable,  was  usually  cheerful  and  lively ;  no  delusion  was  expressed,  and 
no  hallucinations  were  apparent. 

For  a  week  following  his  admission,  he  was  given  four-drachm  doses  of  succus 
conii  three  times  daily ;  the  physiological  effect  of  the  drug  was  freely  induced, 
but  his  excitement  did  not  succumb  to  its  influence;  and  as  he  was  weak  and 
somewhat  exhausted,  the  drug  was  discontinued.  The  excitement  persisted  for 
two  months,  during  which  he  lost  weight  and  looked  very  ill ;  but,  upon  its  abate- 
ment about  this  time,  he  again  began  to  gain  in  weight,  betraying,  however,  a  very 


notable  degree  of  demeutuu  No  furtbar  maniacBl  outburit  occurred,  uid  hem 
relegated  to  the  class  of  indoleot,  harmless,  and  helpless  patieots.  A  Urga 
ha^matoma  aurin  now  develojied — it  was  believed  aa  the  result  of  a.  fall  on  the  floor. 
Eighteen  moDths  after  odmi^ion,  he  appears  to  have  hod  a  paralytic  seLnire  affect- 
ing bath  limbs  on  the  left  side,  in  which  commao  sematioa  was  soiaewbut  blunted. 
and  the  saperlicisLl  reflexes  were  impaired.  He  ramaitied  toqiid  and  heavy 
a  few  days,  and  was  then  allowed  to  get  up ;  he  was  very  feeble  in  limb,  and 
left  leg  dragged  slightly  dnrinjj  progression.  The  ensuing  two  months  wars 
marked  by  rapid  advance  of  physieal  and  mental  prostration,  due  to  progresslv* 
atrophy  of  the  brain;  his  mental  faculties  were  now  almost  wholly  abolished;  nor 
could  he  stand  up,  although  he  was  able  to  move  his  bauds  and  arms  freely,  and 
with  some  degree  (i(  force;  if  placed  in  the  erect  position,  unless  supported,  he 
voald  doulile  up  at  once.  Tlie  tongue  is  protruded  to  the  left,  and  is  tremulonB. 
At  this  period  bo  was  subject  to  threatening  attacks  of  passive  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  due  to  failing  cardiac  energy. 

Two  years  after  admission,  he  was  completely  bedridden,  quite  helpless,  and 
incapable  of  changing  bis  position ;  a  bedsore  formed  over  each  great  trochanter; 
bis  InngB  were  eosgested  at  their  bases,  bat  his  pulse  was  fair,  and  his  appetite 
good,  much  Hoid  nourishment  being  taken ;  he  was  ntterly  fataous  in  aspect,  and 
mindless.  Cardiac  energy,  however,  upon  which  so  much  depends  in  the  anrvival 
of  theae  chronic  invalids,  at  last  became  rapidly  exhausted:  the  lungs 
greatly  engorged,  and  he  died  comatose  two  years  and  fonr  months  after  admisdon 
to  the  asylum. 

The  post-moTttm  eiamination  revealed  a  thickened,  gelatinons,  and  opaqne 
of  the  soft  membranes  over  the  anterior  half  of  both  hemispheres.  They  wi 
removed  with  the  greatest  ease,  presenting  no  morbid  adhesion  at  any  site,  and 
buoyed  up  by  a  considerable  amoant  of  serous  fluid  etTused  between  them  and  the 
brain -surface.  Very  considerable  atrophy  was  noted  in  the  frontal,  anterior  part 
of  (jarietal,  and  tempore  sphenoidal  lobes,  their  convolutions  being  notably  wasted 
and  their  sulci  gajiing.  The  large  vessels  at  the  base  were  atheromatous — and  the 
nutrient  vesaeU  of  the  basal  ganglia  wore  notably  coarse.  The  grey  cortes  Wat 
mnch  diminished  in  depth;  the  white  substance  appeared  normal;  no  focoa  of 
ioftening,  no  undue  reduction  in  consistence,  and  no  olot,  recent  or 
noted.  The  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla  appeareil  lieoltby.  Nine 
oompensatory  fluid  escaped. 
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Right  hemisphere, 
Right  frontal  lobe. 
Cerebellum, 


456  grms. 


Left  hemisphere, 
Left  frontal  lobe, 
Pons  and  medulla, 


4Vhole  brain  -  10IJ7  grammes. 


Heart,  353  grmi. ;  valves  competent  to  the  water-test ;  atheTom«t«ns  depoaita  ri 
base  of  aorta  1  mnseular  walls  unusually  thinned,  softened,  and  fatty,     There  "m 
much  dilatation  of  all  its  cavities.     The  lungs  presented  much  eongeatjon  of  t 

Liver,  1233  grms. ;  pule  externally,  and  upon  swtiou  tatty,  and  very  friable. 
Spleen,  133  grms. :  dark  and  softened. 
Right  kidney,  US  grms. ;  capsule  stripped  with  ease  from  a  pale,  fatty  larfaMH 
the  cortical  layer  was  considerably  thinned,  and  a  lurj^e  cyst  was  pr»ent. 
Left  kidney,  145  grms. ;  condition  iu  every  way  similar  to  its  fellow. 
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It  has  already  been  shown  by  our  remarks  on  the  evolution  of  the 
psychical  symptoms,  that  the  invasion  of  the  cerebrum  by  this  agency 
often  follows  a  very  definite  course ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  later  stages, 
when  the  wide-spread  sclerosic  changes  in  the  nerve  centres  and  the 
degenerative  vascular  lesion  are  most  apparent,  that  we  may  get  that 
protean  aspect  from  a  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  symptoms,  which 
led  Magnan  to  state  that  "we  do  not  know,  in  fact,  what  symptom 
there  is  which  might  not  be  associated  with  chronic  alcoholism  under 
one  or  other  of  these  conditions."  *  Such  multiform  symptomatology, 
however,  does  not  pertain  to  the  earlier  stage  of  the  affection,  and  we 
then  cannot  fail  to  note  the  tendency  to  a  restriction  of  the  mere 
pronounced  symptoms  to  one  or  the  other  sphere  of  cerebration. 
Thus  it  is  ofben  noted  that  the  symptoms  are  almost  exclusively 
sensorial,  hallucinations  being  a  most  pronounced  feature,  whilst 
little  or  no  genuine  intellectual  disturbance  is  recognised  or  but  trivial 
motor  ailment;  other  cases  present  themselves  where  the  ailment, 
from  the  outset,  has  been  a  fiedlure  in  the  sphere  of  the  inteUect,  with 
little  or  no  sensorial  or  motorial  implication;  and  lastly,  there  are 
those  cases  where  the  full  action  of  alcohol  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  motor  sphere  of  the  brain  after  a  very  short  term 
of  sensorial  disorder.  Yet,  the  symptoms  of  implication  of  special 
cerebral  territories  too  often  dovetail  and  overlap  for  any  trustworthy 
clinical  classification  to  be  adopted ;  and  still  more  frequently,  if  the 
history  be  one  of  progressive  invasion  of  one  territory  after  another. 
The  more  characteristic  forms,  however,  under  which  cerebral  alcohol- 
ism presents  itself  to  our  notice  in  asylums  for  the  insane,  are  the 
following : — 

1.  Purely  sensorial    type — (a)   common  sensibility;   (6)  visceral; 
(c)  special 

2.  Primary  amnesic  forms. 

3.  Premature  senility,  especially  implicating  motor  areas  of  cortex. 

4.  Delusional   forms   with  vascular  lesions  in   basal  ganglia  and 
medullated  tracts  of  the  cerebrum. 

5.  Motorial  types. 

♦  Op.  cU,,  p.  168. 
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INSANITY  AT  THE  PERIODS  OF  PUBERTY  AND 
ADOLESCENCE. 

ContanU.—EvDlution  of  Puberty  sod  A doleaceuce-- Pubescence  lu  Diatingnisbed 
from  Adolcacanco — AntagoniBm  of  Growtb  >ad  Development— El ceasive 
MetftboHgm  of  Infancy— Acgiiiiitivenesa  and  Mimetic  Charsctc ra  of  Childhood 
— Initiative  Tondenoie*  of  Adoleacenee— Puhaacent  InBaoity  in  the  Female — 
Deliuions  and  HallncinatiooB— Relapaes  at  Menatrual  Periodi— Hyateric  Type 
of  Mania— Stupor  Coincident  with  Menatmal  Deraniieinent— Caae  of  F.  W.-~ 
The  Blood  in  Stuporoee  States-Case  of  M.  A.  H.- Etiology -Ancestral 
Influence- Periods  of  SuHceptibility- Statistics  of  Hereditary  Fnctora— Ovarian 
DeranRements  and  Puheacent  Insanity  (A.  H.) — Amenorrhipat  and  Ansmic 
States- Id Hnen CO  of  the  Environmental  Factors— Percentage  of  Hsmoglobin  in 
Cases  of  St njior— Pubescent  Insanity  in  tho  Malo-Scxual  Divergence— 
Symptoms  of  Pubescent  Insauity — ModiKed  Forms  (J.  M.) — Maatnrbatic  and 
irncoraplicated  Form  of  Pubescent  I cBanity- Etiology— Tlie  Moral  Imbecile. 

The  Physiological  and  Psychological  Evolution  of  Puberty 
and  Adolescence. — Of  all  phases  of  human  life,  physiology  deals 
with  none  more  instructive  than  that  of  its  critical  periods. 
During  the  first  and  second  dentition  necessitated  by  altered  condi- 
tions of  life;  during  puberty  and  adolescence,  when  the  procreative 
faculties  are  being  unfolded ;  during  the  decay  and  obsolescence  of 
these  faculties  at  the  menopause  and  grand  climacteric ;  and  lastly, 
during  the  final  retrogression  of  senility — -the  physiological  changes: 
fraught  with  profound  interest,  and  in  no  less  a  degree  do 
departures  from  normal  functional  activities  prove  suggestive 
pathological  enquirer.  The  period  of  puberty,  if  we  neglect  those 
variations  duo  to  climatic  and  social  influences,  is  usually  fixed 
between  tho  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen  for  femaleB,  and  of  fmirUtn 
and  sixteen  for  males.  It  is  emphasised  by  certain  well-marked 
external  signs,  such  as  the  prominence  and  elongation  of  the  larynx, 
and  lengthening  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the  male,  with  a  corresponding 
lowering  of  the  voice  an  octave  or  more ;  an  incr. 
voice  in  the  female ;  the  appearance  of  hair  on  the  pubes,  ia  the 
axilla,  and  on  the  face  in  the  male ;  the  widening  of  the  hips  in  the 
female,  and  the  greater  vascularity  of  the  external  genitali 
enlargement  and  greater  activity  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 
superficial  evidences  accompany  the  development  of  the  intei 
genital  organs,  the  maturation  of  the  Oraafisn  follicles,  and 
menstrual  flux  ;  whilst  the  galactophorus  ducts  of  th< 
liferate,  and  true  acini  appear. 

The  genital  organa  are  nsuilly  mature  at  this  epoch,  ao  far  as  tbeir  strnotnTe 
uid  functional  activity  are  concerned ;  therefore,  we  may  regard  menEtruation 
(whioh  ia  conclusive  evidence  of  puberty)  as  signiiictuit  of  the  arrival  of  aexiuU 
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maturity.  Bat  it  is  weU-ertablished  that  sexual  maturity — ^that  it,  the  eapaeitif 
/or  bearing  children — ^need  not  necessarily  coincide  with  pnberty,  for  some  girls 
are  mature  before  menstmatioo  has  occurred.  If  we  have  reooarse  to  Dr.  White- 
head's statistics,*  we  find  that  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  first  menstruation 
occur  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  that  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  four  thousand  oases 
of  puberty  recorded  by  him,  occurred  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years.    I  have  appended  to  his  Table  the  percentages  for  each  year : — 

At  age  of  10  years,     9  first  menstruated ;  or  a  percentage  of   0*25 

,,  11  „  26  „  „  0-66 

,.  12  „  136  „  „  3-40 

,,  13  „  332  ,,  „  8*30 

„  14  „  638  „  „  1695 

„  16  „  761  „  „  1902 

„  16  „  967  „  „  2417 

„  17  „  499  „  „  12-47 

„  18  ,,  393  „  ,j  9*82 

„  19  „  148  „  „  3-46 

„  20  „  71  „  „  1-77 

,.  21  „  9  „  „  0-226 

»  22  „  6  „  „  016 

„  23  „  2  „  „  0-06 

.,  24  „  1  „  „  0-026 


}> 


26     „  1  „  „  0-026 

26     „         1  „  „  0-026 


»>        *^     >»         *  »»  »» 


These  Tables  indicate  that  we  may  safely  exclude  all  cases  of  insanity  under  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  as  not  coming  under  the  category  of  what  we  are  about  to 
consider,  viz.,  insanity  occurring  in  the  male  and  female  on  the  attainment  of 
sexual  maturity,  and  through  the  period  of  adolescence.  The  small  percentage  of 
3'4  who  show  themselves  sexually  mature  at  the  age  of  twelve,  may  be  safely  left 
out  of  consideration,  more  especially  since  cases  of  insanity  occurring  at  this  early 
age  and  up  to  fifteen  are  comparatively  very  uncoounon.  The  term  "sexual 
maturity "  is  liable  to  mislead ;  we  must  clearly  understand  by  it—proereative 
maturity,  and  nothing  more,  since  it  by  no  means  refers  to  full  sexual  divergence, 
in  which  the  whole  frame-work  of  the  body  participates,  and  in  which  the  central 
nervous  system  also  undergoes  a  profound  change. 

The  period  of  adolescence,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  extending 
from  puberty  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  females,  and  twenty-five 
in  males ;  and  is  characterised  by  most  profound  changes — especially 
by  the  completed  development  of  the  osseous  system  {Power  and 
Sedgwick). 

Puberty  involves  changes  of  vast  moment  to  the  subsequent  stage 
of  manhood.  Anomalous  conditions  are  but  too  frequently  established 
at  this  epoch,  which  lay  the  foundation  for  future  physical  and  mental 
disability.  Growth  is  actively  proceeding,  and  the  osseous  and 
muscular  systems  are  adding  largely  to  their  bulk,  so  as  to  vastly 

*  SterilUy  and  Abortion,  p.  46. 
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e  the  force  and  range  of  their  activities  ;  but,  with   this  a 

growth,  differentiation  and  subordination  of  parts  proceed 

maturity  is  reached,  and  adolescence  issues  in  full  sexual  dlTI 
g^nce.  It  is  a  well-recognised  fact  that  full  sexual  divergence  is 
as  a  rule,  ensured  until  the  framework  and  its  musculature 
approaching  maturity  (Carpenter) ;  and  in  fact,  the  extreme  di 
tiation  requisite  for  this  divergence  of  sexual  characters  ap] 
ultimately  to  demand  a  cessation  of  that  exaggerated  nutritive  > 
which  prevails  in  the  earlier  periods  of  adolescence.*  The 
liBhinent  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  metabolism  is  but  one  illustration 
of  the  great  law  of  "  antagonism  between  g^'Owtll  and  deVOloiH 
inent,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  law  of  reproduction  " 
((?.  H.  Lewesf).  Tissue  metabolism,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  a 
constant  for  difl'erent  periods  of  life.  The  epoch  we  are  considering 
is  ushered  in  by  greatly  augmented  activity  of  the  nutritive  functions, 
and  affords  a  parallel  to  the  conditions  existing  in  earliest  infancy 
childhood. 

Thus,  an  infant  is  known  to  treble  its  weight  within  the  first  yi 
of  its  life  {Landoia  and  Stirling  J) ;  and  from  Quetelet's  researches  it 
Been  that  the  first  three  years   {and   especially  the  first  year)   are 
periods  of  wondrously  active  growth,  the  increase  in  statui'e  being  as 
follows : — 


-ing 

jna,  I 


Fiist  year, 

Second  ,, 

Third    ,, 

Fifth  to  Bixteenth  year, 

TwoDty-lifth  to  thirtieth 


u  growth  of 


20  CentimotreB. 


Full  sttttare  attained. 


Aa  Trousseau  states — the  rapidity  of  growth  during  the  first  t 
years  would,  if  not  checked,  result  in  a  gigantic  stature,  but,  ■ 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  growth  proceeds  more  slowly  i 
the  age  of  puberty,  icAejt  it  takes  a  freah  start."  5  As  at  this  in&ntile 
period  (when  the  metabolism  is  so  extremely  active),  every  precaution 
is  demanded  to  maintain  the  nutritive  replacement  of  such  tiasae- 
cluiiige  both  in  due  quantity  and  quality,  so  also  during  puberty  and 

'  Than  Spiogelberg  affirmH  that,  "So  loBg  &s  the  body  haa  to  provide  for  its  own 
development,  and  consequently  refinireH  a.  large  amount  of  forniativB  maUrial,  it 
has  no  energy  to  spare  for  propagating  the  Bpeoios.  Till  development  has  cnrnd, 
the  organs  which  serve  for  that  purpose  remain  inactive  and  gmall,  and  moat  of 
the  important  distinctioiu  between  the  two  aexea  are  absent."  {Tent-bBok  a 
Midteifery,  New  Syd.  8oc.,  voL  i.,  p.  S9.) 

f  Life  0/ GorlJif,  p.  356. 

g  CUmcai  Mtdkine,  Syd.  Son,,  vol.  v.,  p.  82. 
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adolescence,  too  much  care  cannot  possibly  be  lavished  in  proyiding 
for  the  wants  of  the  system — ^for  it  is  at  this  epoch,  beyond  every 
other,  that  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  man  or 
woman  are  permanently  moulded  or  stereotyped.  A  parallel  has  been 
drawn  by  Trousseau  betwixt  this  period  of  active  in&ntile  growth 
and  the  subsequent  stage  of  adolescence,  wherein  he  recognises 
analogies  in  morbid  states  at  these  respective  epochs — the  osteo- 
malacia of  adults  he  thus  places  parallel  to  the  rickets  of  in&ncy. 
Excessive  expenditure  of  nutritive  forces  occurs  with  especial  frequency 
at  the  period  of  puberty — the  lad  in  usual  parlance  is  said  to  be  ''  out- 
growing his  strength ; "  he  may  add  5  or  6  inches  to  his  stature  in  a 
single  year  (Trouaaeau).  As  Dr.  Edward  Smith  also  states  it : — ''The 
period  of  puberty  is  associated  with  two  classes  of  evils,  viz.,  excessive 
development'  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  defective  growth  of  the 
organs  of  organic  life."*  Such  greatly-augmented  metabolism  taxes 
to  the  utmost  the  constitutional  powers ;  the  requirements  of  the  very 
rapidly  increasing  mesodermal  tissues  are  imperative  and  urgent; 
circulating  albumen  is  rapidly  abstracted  by  the  growing  tissues ;  so 
that,  unless  a  more  generous  diet  be  given,  whereby  such  loss  may  be 
replaced,  serious  impoverishment  must  ensue.  Functional  disturbances 
as  a  consequence  occur,  whilst  mal-assimilation  furthers  still  more  the 
vicious  progress,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  nutritional  ailments,  such 
as  tubercle,  to  which  this  epoch  is  so  prona 

The  excito-motor  irritability  of  infancy  with  its  jerky,  spasmodic, 
ill-directed  movements,  wanting  in  object,  wanting  in  power,  co-ordina- 
tion and  skill,  pass,  in  the  growing  youth,  under  the  control  of  higher 
centres  now  evolving.  Action  is  now  directed  to  a  definite  purpose, 
and  muscular  activity  becomes,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  supreme 
pleasure  of  the  organism ;  yet,  such  activity  is  still  chiefly  tenta- 
tive, imitative,  and  wanting  in  indications  of  prescience,  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  elaborate  or  far-reaching  results.  Enjoyment 
appears  to  be  the  purport  of  this  vigorous  and  active  stage  of  life ; 
restless  movement  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  expenditure  of  super- 
abundant energy ;  and  mental  acquisitiveness  lays  up  its  store  of  fieicta 
for  future  use  and  application.     The  growing  lad  mimics  the  man. 


**  A  wedding  or  a  feaUval, 
A  moniDing  or  a  funeral, 

And  this  now  hath  hia  heart, 
And  unto  this  he  frames  hia  song ; 

Then  will  he  fit  his  tongne 


*  Cyclical  Changet,  p.  288.    .' 
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To  dialogues  of  buaineaB,  love,  or  i 
But  it  will  not  be  long 
Ere  tbia  be  tbrown  aside, 
And  with  new  joy  uid  pride. 


Were  endless  imittitiou.' 


—  Wordtu/orUt, 


With  the  advent  of  puberty  and  adolescence  all  this  is  changed  ;  iht) 
rapid  growth  of  the  organlam  ia  now  accompanied  by  rapid  transforma- 
tiooB  of  the  nervous  ceatres,  and  as  the  parte  chiefly  afl'ected  are  tho 
bony  framework,  blood- vuacuiar  tissuea,  and  the  rouacutature,  so  should 
we  expect  a  greater  or  lees  tumult  in  the  molecular  transmutations 
occurring  at  the  centric  expansions  of  the  motor  system  of  nerves; 
hence,  the  higher  co-ordinating  centres — the  psycho-motor  area — must 
undergo  important  developmental  changes.  Cor  relatively,  there  dawns 
upon  the  mind  the  consciousness  of  fresh  motorial  capabilities — the 
overflowing  nascent  energies  are  directed  into  new  channels  of  acUvi^, 
rendering  new  tracts  of  cerebral  tissue  permeable;  and  fresh  motor 
combinations  arise.  An  undue  estimate  of  the  subject's  capacities 
usually  exists ;  the  imitativeness  cif  youth  declines  before  the  se//"- 

asifurance  and  originating:  tendencies  of  the  adolescent.    Then 

there  crowd  in  upon  the  sensorium  the  impressions  aroused  by  the 
slowty-developing  generative  organs,  and  the  vague  indefinite  aotions 
of  sexual  relationships  gradually  take  form  in  the  definite  divergence 
of  mature  age ;  life  begins  to  assume  a  reality  which  it  formerly 
vanted.  The  mental  characteristics  are  peculiarly  of  a  constructive 
kind  ;  and  the  issue  may  be  favourable  or  vicious,  according  to  the 
education  and  training  then  received.  In  some,  the  emotional  element 
will  be  favoured,  and  reverie  indulged  in  to  a  vicious  extent,  m»y 
paralyse  more  useful  and  rational  activities.  In  others,  the  imagina- 
tive faculties  may  be  chiefly  stimulated  :  the  love-sick  lad  will  pour 
out  his  plaint  in  verse ;  while  girls,  especially,  are  prone  at  this  period 
to  reverie  and  "castle- building."  For  the  fostering  of  such  vapid  stat«s 
in  this  class  of  subjects,  the  sensational  novel  of  modem  days  appeara 
specially  designed.  In  the  female  we  find  the  amiable  virtues  especiaJly 
aroused,  whilst  in  the  male  the  dormant  motor  potentialities  express 
themselves  in  the  form  of  extravagant,  half-developed,  ill-digested 
plans,  overweening  self^steem,  and  an  ejfOism  at  once  oblrui 
and  objectionable. 

In  the  Female  Subject. 

Symptoms. — The  insanity  peculiar  to  this  epoch  is  essenLially 

acute  neurosis,  not  that  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  is  bo  groat. 
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as  that  exaltation  find  excitement,  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  cerebral 
process,  prevail.  Other  forms  of  insanity  (notably  that  incident  to 
the  early  puerperal  period)  exhibit  far  greater  intennty  of  excite- 
ment, yet  acute  mania  prevails ;  and,  although  extremely  rare,  even 
acute  delirious  mania  has  appeared.  This  predominance  of  maniacal 
states  over  states  of  depression  is  also  a  feature  in  the  insanity  of  the 
puerperal ;  but  it  is  even  more  prevalent  in  the  form  occurring  in 
adolescent  females.  Here,  however,  we  note  the  influence  of  SGX  in 
modifying  the  type  of  the  nervous  process.  Maniacal  symptoms  like- 
wise predominate  over  depression  in  the  male;  but  their  frequency 
and  intensity  are  notably  less  than  in  the  other  sex,  so  that  the  pre- 
valence of  melancholic  states  with  depressing  delusions  becomes  in 
this  sex  a  far  more  obvious  feature.  This  we  attribute  partly  to 
vicious  habits,  which  also  to  a  considerable  extent  influence  our 
prognosis.  With  this  emotional  perturbation  we  find  associated 
much  intellectual  derangement ;  delusions  of  a  definite  form 
betray  themselves  at  an  early  period  of  the  affection ;  and,  as  we  shall 
see  later  on,  are,  in  the  maniacal  forms,  highly  characteristic.  The 
melancholic  perversions  usually  embrace  ideas  of  persecution  or  im- 
pending trouble ;  notions  which  commonly  assume  the  form  of  beliefs 
that  the  food  was  poisoned  by  relatives  or  friends.  From  a  study  of 
such  intellectual  and  sensorial  perversions,  we  find  that  delusions 
prevailed  in  one-half  the  cases  of  both  sexes  alike ;  whilst  about  one- 
fourth  of  either  sex  were  subject  to  hallucinations  of  the  special 
senses,  the  visual  and  aural  hallucination,  separately  or  combined, 
being  far  the  more  frequent.*  As  many  as  16  per  cent  of  the  deluded 
cases  entertained  ideas  of  poisoning.  Religious  delusions  existed  in  a 
few  cases,  but  far  more  frequently  did  their  imagined  troubles  aflect 
their  social  or  domestic  well-bei<ig,  such  as  the  following : — '<  Bobbed 
of  all  her  possessions ;  her  house  in  Jlames ;  mother  dead  and  home 
ruined;  has  murdered  same  one  and  is  pursued  by  policemen;  is  to  be 
burnt  alive;  men  concealed  in  her  vxvrdrobe;  /ellouy-patients  try  to 
murder  her  J*  These  were  the  delusive  concepts  of  some  typical  cases 
of  this  class.  In  most  cases  of  this  form  of  mental  derangement, 
however  acute  be  the  symptoms,  it  will  be  found  that  excitement 
abates  usually  at  an  early  period,  even  within  a  few  days  or  a  week 
of  admission  to  asylum  care.  The  removal  from  prejudicial  home 
influences,  the  regular  administration  of  good  nutritious  diet,  and  the 
ensurance  of  a  due  amount  of  sleep,  cuts  short  the  attack  very  rapidly. 
Yet  this  is  not  permanent;  one  or  more  relapses  are  almost  certain  to 

*  Or  to  be  exact — delunons  were  present  in  52  per  cent,  males,  and  49*3  per 
cent,  females ;  halladnations  prevuled  in  26  per  cent,  of  either  sex. 
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oeemr  en  conTaleaeeDoe  b  finmD  j  esteUished.  AH 
taoos  from  mental  tonnoil  to  calm  mre  to  be  re^uded  wiik 
bat  more  egpeoMJlj  here,  wbere  the  mental  duMi^imcBT  i 
expraanon  of  a  prooeas  eloadj  rebited  to  the  cyide  of 
exeitatioiL  At  eadli  monthl j  period  the  menstrval 
aaMwiated  with  greater  or  leas  cerebral  ezcitalaaa; 
periods  relapaea  are  apt  to  occur  (if.  C.  W^  p.  209). 
When  there  ia  decided  ratamfnial  irregolaritj  or 
the  aniemia  of  pnbertj  exiata,  we  maj  with  ormfidpnce 
a  relapae ;  nor  will  the  more  general  improTement  in  heahk 
perfect  recoTerj  in  the  majority  of  cases,  nntfl  the  Mt^—im  is  ao  hr 
remoTed  as  to  issue  in  the  re-establishment  of  this  function.  Xo(  that 
the  return  of  the  menses  ewre$  the  insanity,  but  that  the  natural  adT«at 
of  tiiis  flux  indicates  a  state  of  healthj  function  generally,  and  a 
condition  of  the  circulating  fluid  which  brings  up  the  nutrition  of  the 
cerebrum  to  its  wonted  vigour.  Dr.  Clouston  has  noted  this  tendency 
to  relapse  in  the  insanity  of  adolescence. 


''This  tendency  to  short,  shsrp  attacks,  with  intermuaiaas  of  man  perfect 
aanity  than  occurs  in  moat  other  kinds  of  mental  diafaaf,  with  relapaea 
one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  timea,  and  even  more  frequently,  before 
dementia  finaUy  takea  place,  may  be  taken  to  be  especially  characteriakic  of  thb 
insanity  of  adolescence.  **  * 

The  excitement  in  the  less  intense  forms  is  peculiarly  associated 
with  hysteric  symptoms ;  the  subjects  are,  withal,  often  shrewd,  calcu- 
lating, watchful  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  bystanders,  artful,  and 
cunning,  they  will  sham  epileptic  fits  or  other  ailments.  They  are 
often  wanton,  exhibit  much  ahandoriy  are  erotic  in  gesture,  conduct, 
and  speech,  and  obscenity  of  remark  is  by  no  means  infrequent  One 
patient  at  her  home,  regarded  as  oblivious  to  all  that  her  medical  atten- 
dants were  doing  for  her,  enumerated  afterwards  every  remedy  tried, 
mentioning  the  dose  she  had  heard  the  doctor  order,  and  repeating  his 
diagnosis  which  she  had  likewise  overheard.  Others  will  show  much 
hysteric  sobbing  or  laughter,  or,  assuming  a  childish,  pettish  tone,  wiU 
become  querulous  or  wildly  passionate.  The  extravagant  nature  of 
the  delusion  often  stamps  this  hysteric  temperament.  Thus  such  sub- 
jects will  declare  that  they  are  mangled,  cut  into  small  pieces,  are  to  be 
boiled  alive  or  crucified,  yet  exhibit  no  corresponding  terror.  Again 
wo  often  find  indecent  conduct  and  erotic  tendencies  associated  with 
conditions  of  religious  ecstasy,  and  boisterous,  unruly  demonstrs- 
tiveness  alternate  with  states  of  great  stupor. 

F.  W.,  aged  twenty,  a  married  woman,  had  been  deranged  for  a  short  period 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  recovered  at  home.     She  was  tall,  of  fair  com* 

*  Loc.  cit,y  p.  551. 
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plexion,  muscalikr.  but  extremely  p&le  luid  anicniic.  Highly  nervaiia  uul  excitable. 
Regarded  wt  of  unatsble  mental  equilibrium,  a  neurotic  inhoritaiice  viaa  nMumlly 
■ospected,  but  upon  close  eoquiiy  no  clue  was  obtainable  to  such.  Her  for 
attack  (mania)  had  been  attribateil  lo  a  lover's  quarrcL  About  three  mcmtha 
before  admisaion  to  the  asylum,  she  bad  ahown  a  atrangeneaa  of  Iwlwviour  not 
customary  with  her ;  had  become  careless  of  her  household  duties,  indolent, 
negligent  of  her  husband's  requiremanta,  reticent  and  avoiding  contact  with  her 
relatives,  passing  her  mother  and  others  without  xpeahing  to  them,  ftbethen, 
without  any  expression  of  definite  ilelnuon,  betrayed  strong  jealousy  of  her 
husband,  was  watchful  and  suspicious  of  his  movements,  passed  rosttess  night«, 
took  food  Hcantily,  her  health  becoming  more  and  more  impaired.  Sudden  out- 
bants  of  eicitement  supervened  ;  she  was  violent,  and  when  thwarted,  waald  try 
to  escape  by  the  window.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  she  suffered  much  from 
headache,  and  had  what  were  described  as  fainting  fits  upon  several  occasions. 
Under  medical  examination  her  condition  was  that  of  acute  mania,  a  strongly- 
marked  hysteric  element  being  usociateil  therewith.  She  would  roll  upon  the 
Soor  and  sham  an  epileptic  lit.  talking  incessantly  much  incoherent  m 
rational  reply  could  be  obtained  from  her.  Later,  she  exhibited  a  tendency  to 
intersperse  religious  phrases  and  ejaculations,  with  utterances  of  a 
obscene  nature ;  her  demeanour  meanwhile  varying  from  that  of  a  fixed  ecstasy 
to  conduct  betra3'iDg  strongly -marked  erotic  features,  boisterous  lauchter,  or 
causeless  weeping  altemoting  with  violent  passion  and  destructive  tendencies. 
The  respiratory  and  circulatory  syHtema  were  normal ;  but,  as  before  stated,  there 
was  extreme  aniemia,  which  accounted  for  the  persistent  amenorrhcea  from  which 
she  suffered.  Easton's  syrup  was  ordered,  and  a  full  nutritious  dietary  enforced 
when  necessary  by  compulsory  feeding.  The  maniacal  symptoms  continued  for 
three  weeks  imabated  ;  then  periods  of  calm,  interrupted  by  sudden  excitement, 
passed  into  a  stage  where  nocturnal  excitement  alone  prevailed,  during  which  her 
habits  were  degraded.  She  was  utterly  regardless  of  all  decency,  and  t 
tendencies  were  still  pronounced.  The  patient's  health  now  steadily  improved ; 
she  put  on  flesh,  hut  was  still  very  pale  and  ansmic.  There  was  now  no  excite- 
ment manifest,  her  condition  passing  into  one  of  listless  apathy  and  indiSerence, 
and  even  partial  stupor.  Decoction  of  aloes  with  iron  was  administered,  and 
a  full  amount  of  nourishment  was  secured,  her  appetite  being  sitisfactory.  At 
intervals,  she  was  aroused  from  her  lethargy  and  would  engage  in  a  little  needle- 
work ;  six  months  after  admission  menstruation  supervened  for  the  Bnt  time, 
and  a  notable  degree  of  mental  improvement  appeared  almost  ooiocident  there- 
with. She  liecame  cheerful,  affable,  and  active,  and  left  the  asylnm  completely 
recovered  a  few  weeks  subsequently. 

The  tcnilcncy  to  stupOF  is  especiatly  marked  in  those  cases  where 
there  is  well-pronounced  menstrual  derangement,  and  its  alter- 
nation with  hysteric  eicitement  ia  a  frequpnt  and  interesting  feature 
in  the  insanity  of  puberty.*     In  the  stage  of  stupor  complete  apathy 

*  In  such  instances  of  stupor  associated  with  menstrual  derangement,  changes  of 
undoubted  moment  occur  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  The  red  corpuscles  are 
seldom  lUminished  in  number  to  any  notable  extent,  but  their  hieciiogtobin  is  in  all 
cases  alike  retluced  in  amount.  In  some  we  find  the  corpuscular  value  below  half 
Uie  nonnal,  as  in  the  cue  of  C.   W.  (p.  351),  where  it  is  represented  at  '4S,  or  that 
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prevails,  mmooBtiiig  at  timita  to  CUoity ;  the  expression  is  stupid  anil 
demented ;  the  p^>li  widely  dilated;  saliva  dribblfa  firosa  the  mouth  ; 
none  of  the  wants  <tt  (he  system  are  att«ad«d  to ;  the  hands  hang 
helplessly,  and  both  extremities  are  cold  and  liTid.  The  subject  is 
nsnally  prolbnndly  aoemie,  a  h^mic  bruit  may  be  heard  over  the 
aortLc  ralrea,  or  the  bntit-de-tHaHe  over  the  sabclarian.  Such  symp- 
toms are  almoet  invariably  a5sociat«d  with  sappressed  menses,  and 
frequently  the  viciooa  habit  of  masturbation  prevails. 

M.  A.  B.,  aged  n'mftrrtt  singte,  a  raiing  girl  at  ddicftU  {Aynqn*,  very  thia 
aod  radnccd,  pale  aod  eicecdiii^)-  uuEtnie,  snfiering  from  her  fint  attack  of 
inaaaity  of  about  aaven  daya*  dnistim.  She  inboKted  a  neurotic  tendency  trom 
the  Eattter'i  tHe  -,  the  gml-gratidmotbeT  was  a  panlylic  ;  the  father  was  inaaoe ; 
and  the  dau^ter  waa  deacaribed  mM  bemg  Ot  hi^-atmng  nervoDa  tempera- 
moit.  8be  bad  been  iotelligeikt,  and  bad  taken  an  active  interest  in  her  Other's 
bliaimaa  (morcaiilile) ;  bk  late  ilbma  vaa  regarded  aa  the  excitiag  t^axe  of  bee 
attack.  The  patient  bad  alwayi  snfiered  fmn  catanMnial  irregularities,  and  tbe 
menaea  were  now  completely  mipptvmei,  BeatleaancBS  and  inaranma  were  followed 
by  haUncinatioiu  of  the  special  senaca  and  deliuioaa  ;  she  believed  abe  was  to  be 
lent  away  aa  a  aoldieri  waa  poraued  by  a  pobceman;  tbonght  her  food  waa 
pcnsODCd,  and  obatinately  refosed  it.  Wbm  brought  to  the  asyluni,  her  blood- 
leai  aspect  waa  very  notable,  and  her  physical  praetratian  great ;  she  Itared 
vacantly  oronnd,  quite  inaippreciative  of  her  pmitiaa  and  relationihipa,  ooca- 
monally  uttered  a  few  articulate  words  or  disconnected  mcaningteHB  Bentenoe*. 
and  did  not  reply  to  any  qaeelion  asked.  Her  hands  were  decidedly  cold  and 
Uvid  ;  in  fact,  the  previous  excitement  bad  lapsed,  and  a  condition  ot  stapor 
eiisted  ;  the  catheter  had  to  be  regularly  used  before  her  admiauon.  Port  wine, 
milk  and  eggs,  with  cKtroct  of  beef,  were  given  freely.  AiniDoiuo.cilr>te  of  iron 
ordered  twice  daily  and  30  grains  of  chloral  when  required  ut  night  (chloral, 
however,  was  required  but  seldom,  as  she  soon  obtained  sleep  without  its  sjd). 
Daring  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  month,  patient's  state  waa  one  of  aelrtme 
maUal  torpor  and  npalhi) :  she  usuolly  sat  in  a  baU-bent  posture,  utterly  slovenly, 
and  negligent  in  her  hahita ;  saliva  dribbling  from  her  mouth ;  her  expresaioa 
vacant,  fatuous ;  the  pupils  were  dilated  and  sluggisli ;  tbe  extremities  bine  and 
GOld ;  volitional  effort  was  rare,  and  ixnnpulsory  feeding  hod  to  be  continuonaly 
retorted  to.  Occasionally  slie  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  gave  utterance  to  a 
piteous  wbining  or  a  meaningless  babbling.  This  condition  of  acute  donestia 
tontinueil  for  twelve  months.  Her  bodily  health  then  nlowly  but  progreaeively 
improved,  and  during  two  succeeding  months  she  regained  flesh  at  tbe  rat«  of  10 
Ifaa.  per  month;  mental  torpor,  however,  still  continued,  and  persistent  omenorrh  dm 
was  sssoeiated  therewith.     With  this  progressive  physical  improvement  there  now 

of  S.  W.  J.  at  '44.  Tbe  amount  of  hsmoglobin,  as  given  by  the  aeveral  cases  at 
page  351,  fluctuates  bctu-eou  40  per  cent,  snd  80  per  cent.  Even  in  tbe  most  pro- 
found stupor  of  W.  S.  associated  with  habits  of  masturbation  (see  pp.  160,  351).  the 
percentage  of  haemoglobin  never  fell  below  68  ;  nor  in  any  case  of  simple  uncom- 
plicated stuporoBo  inesnity  have  we  seen  the  colouring.matter  reduced  to  the 
extreme  limits  seen  in  cases  of  hiGmorrhage.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  il.  A.  M.,  th« 
hemoglobin  registficd  us  low  afi  20  per  cent. 
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appeared  a  gradual  advance  to  more  normal  states  of  oooBcionmeM ;  qnietly  seated 
in  her  chair,  it  was  noticed  that  she  was  becoming  observant  of  what  passed  before 
her,  and  she  watched  with  apparent  interest,  but  withont  assuming  any  further 
initiative,  the  occupation  of  the  patients  around  her,  and  soon  her  blank  staring 
gaze  gave  place  to  occasional  expressions  of  intelligent  recognition,  an  tmiusftd 
smile  or  a  play  of  furtive  emotional  states.  Not  uni^  seventeen  months  had  elapsed 
did  she  begin  to  speak  rationally,  and  about  this  time  the  catamenia  appeared. 
She  became  bright  and  lively,  but  still  betrayed  many  morbid  propensities,  and 
was  mischievous,  unruly,  and  excitable.  Her  progress  to  perfect  sanity  was 
interrupted  by  a  short  relapse ;  but  her  recovery  was  ensured  two  years  after  her 
admission. 

Impulsive  as  these  forms  of  in^fity  appear,  our  records  show  few 
of  those  desperate  attempts  at  self-<iestruction  which  characterise  some 
other  forms  of  insanity.  The  actual  percentage  of  cases  returned  as  suici- 
dal is  high  (40  per  cent.),  whilst  in  male  adolescents  it  falls  to  22  per  cent. 
This  might  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  cases  were  nigh  as  suicidal  as  in 
the  form  of  insanity  prevailing  at  the  climacteric,  when  such  impulses 
are  strongly  developed.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Hysterical 
forms  of  mania  are  prone  to  suggest  or  threaten  such  acts,  but  all  such 
attempts  are  usually  feigned  and  prompted  by  the  morbid  desire  to 
create  sympathy  or  produce  effect.  We  must,  therefore,  not  be  misled 
by  the  fact  that  these  cases  have  committed  outrageous  acts  which 
seem  to  imply  a  suicidal  tendency,  or  have  frequently  threatened  to 
destroy  themselves.  They  are  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  suicidal  in 
the  sense  that  the  subjects  of  puerperal  and  climacteric  mania  are 
suicidal.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  turn  their 
destructive  efforts  against  others,  and  our  statistics  emphasise  this 
aggressive,  dangerous  tendency  in  48  per  cent,  of  the  female,  and  55*5 
per  cent,  of  the  male  inmates. 

Etiologfy. — The  excito-motor  exaltation  of  the  nervous  system, 
during  the  first  dentition,  has  also  its  parallel  in  the  explosive 
condition  of  the  nervous  centres  in  higher  planes  of  cerebral  activity 
during  the  evolution  of  the  generative  functions,  and  the  sexual 
divergence  of  the  epoch  of  early  adolescence.  Hence,  this  period  is 
the  second  great  trial  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  subject,  and 
is  especially  prone  to  reveal  any  dormant  inherited  vices,  and  call 
them  into  full  activity,  either  as  convulsive  affections  of  the  motory 
apparatus,  such  as  chorea  or  epilepsy,  or  as  psychical  anomalies, 
especially  of  an  hysteric  type.  We  shall  see  further  on,  that  the 
type  of  insanity  which  prevails  at  this  period  of  life  is  essentially 
that  of  an  hysterical  form.  We  have  alluded  to  the  rhythm  of 
nutrition,  that  mysterious  law  which  dominates  the  evolution  of  all 
organic  forms,  vegetable  and  animal  alike,  as  exemplified  in  the  high- 
tide  of  infantile  growth;  the  ebb  of  growing  youth;  the  renewed 
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fopyJaHy  bj  the  teodencf  to  reprodnee  aneestnd  derdopmentS — 
tHbether  normal  and  physiological,  or  onl j  deTiations  from  the  laws 
of  health — the  new  chaneter  appearing  at  cOfTBapOPdiBg  pviods 
of  life  in  parent  and  ofipring.  Yet  it  ansi  be  borne  in  mind  that 
aneestnl  Tiees  do  not  neoeasaril  j  reappear  in  the  owning  at  tke  wame 
period  cf  U/e  as  they  i^ipeared  in  the  ancestor,  and  that  ikm^  "the 
tnuumitted  characters  much  oftener  a{^war  before,  than  after,  the 
eom^Mmding  age."  (DaruMj.*  This  law  df  inheritance  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  insane  heritage  of  adolescents,  since,  in  them,  it 
appears  that  with  special  fineqaencj,  we  find  the  cpieeffni^  vioB  developed 
late  in  the  life  of  the  parent,  and  to  be  finequentlj  an  iUnstration  of 
ataTism«  If  we  recall  Darwin's  remarks  on  the  distinction  between 
tnmsmlSSiOil  and  developmffllt  of  characters^  we  maj  also  more 
readilj  comprehend  such  pathological  atavism. 

A  remarkable  persistence  of  anj  developmental  vices  at  these 
periods  of  active  life  also  exhibits  itself  whether  inherited  or  acquired, 
with  which  it  is  well  to  be  acquainted. 

In  thii  ooimectioii,  it  wm  shown  by  M.  Goaselin  many  years  sinoe,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Acad6mie  des  Sdenees,  that  many  special  surgical  affections  of 
adolescents  tend  to  persist,  increase,  or  relapse  throaghont  adolescence,  bat  such 
tendency  is  lost  at  manhood — e,g.f  ingrowing  nail,  valgus  dolonrenx,  sappnra- 
tive  epiphysal  osteitis,  epiphysal  exostosis,  snbongaal  exostosis  of  great  toe,  and 
fibrous  naso-pharyngeal  polypi  will  usoally  defy  permanent  cure  until  the  twenty- 
fifth  or  twenty-sixth  year  is  reached,  and  temporising,  therefore,  is  often  called  for 
until  adult  age  is  attained,  t 

Then  again,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  presume  that  all 
ancestral  tendencies  which  are  transmissible,  would  be  peculiarly 
potent  at  those  periods  when  the  organism  strives  to  reproduce  itself; 
and  that  as  ovulation  occurs  there  would  be  concentred  towards 
Certain  points,  so  to  speak,  the  tendency  to  reproduce  similar 
peculiarities,  <fec.  The  nervous  system  must  necessarily  sympathise 
with  such  conditions,  and  hence  parental  vices,  and  weaknesses- 
insanity,  epilepsy,  chorea — may  be  developed  with  greater  frequency 

♦  Descent  of  Man,  chap,  viil     Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domedi- 
cation,  voL  ii,  1868. 
t  See  Med.  Times  and  Oaz,,  April,  1872. 
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at  this  period  of  sexual  divergence  in  the  adolescent.  That  the 
insanity  of  this  period  is  strongly  hereditary,  is  indicated  by  the  &ct 
that  40  per  cent,  showed  an  insane  heritage,  and  that  10*6  per  cent, 
afforded  a  history  of  ancestral  epilepsy ;  and  9*3  per  cent,  of  apoplectic 
seizures.  It  is  this  genetic  influence  which  so  powerfully  manifests 
itself  at  this  period,  and  especially  towards  the  end  of  adolescence, 
that  forms  the  organised  groundwork  of  the  psychosis,  and  which  we 
r^ard  as  the  most  important  feature  in  the  evolution  of  these  forms 
of  insanity;  for,  given  an  organism  predisposed  by  inheritance  to 
insanity,  such  predisposition  will  tell  with  special  force  at  periods 
of  reproduction  and  development. 

A  related  law  has  long  been  recognised,  viz.,  that  variations  appear- 
ing in  either  sex  before  sexual  divergence  is  well-established,  will 
probably  be  equally  transmitted  to  either  sex  of  the  progeny;  and 
that  variations  occurring  late  in  life,  when  sexual  divergence  is 
complete,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  same  sex  (Darwin).* 

Taking  the  3,470  cases  of  insanity  in  our  statistics,  we  find  a 
clear  history  of  family  predisposition  to  insanity  in  29*5  per  cent. — for 
the  women,  31*5  per  cent.,  and  for  the  men,  27*2  per  cent.;  hence, 
the  inheritance  by  40  per  cent,  in  the  adolescent  forms  is  a  note- 
worthy feature.  Again  we  find  the  neurotic  inheritance  generally  is 
fiur  above  what  is  usual  to  all  forms  of  insanity  alike,  as  the  following 
instructive  Table  reveals : — 


Coses  of  Insanity. 

3,470  of  both  Sexes,     . 
1,810  Females,     . 
1,660  Males, 

75  Adolescent  Females, 

Hereditary 
Insanity. 

29*5 
31*6 
27*2 
400 

Parental 
Epilepsy. 

Parental 
Apoplexy. 

Parental 
Intamperanee. 

3*68 
3*37 

V 

... 

10*6 

3*57 
5*35 

•  •• 

9-3 

... 

6-6 

.•• 

160 

It  is,  also,  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  insanity  incident  to  the  male 
at  this  period  of  life  is  not  (as  it  is  in  the  female)  characterised  by  a 
strongly-marked  heredity,  since  only  27  per  cent,  male  adolescents 
afibrd  a  history  of  inherited  insanity,  against  40  per  cent,  female 
adolescents;  the  inherited  tendency,  then,  in  the  male  sex  is  not 
above  that  common  to  all  forms  of  insanity  taken  together. 

On  studying  a  series  of  cases  of  insanity  occurring  in  the  female  at 
this  period  of  life,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  paucity  of  cases  in  the 
earlier,  as  compared  with  the  later  years  of  puberty  and  adolescence. 
This  is,  of  course,  what  we  might  have  anticipated.     The  early  period  is 

♦  Descent  of  Man,  p.  232. 
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one  chiefly  occupied  with  the  active  growth  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole ;  aad  it  is  only  towards  the  later  period  (when  this  activity  of 
growth,  subsiding,  allows  the  generative  organs  to  develop,  and  the 
sexual  element  to  force  itself  into  the  mental  life — when,  too,  tracts 
of  cerebral  tisane  come  to  represent  the  reproductive  system  in  all  its 
relationships),  that  the  developmental  tide  may  issue  in  a  stormy 
commotion  of  the  nervous  centres.  This  ia  forcibly  iUuBtrat«d  by  our 
statistics.  Out  of  seventy-seven  cases  occnrring  from  the  age  of 
twelve  to  twenty-one  inclusive,  fifty-six  (or  nearly  three-fourths)  were 
&om  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  three  cases  only  occurred 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen ;  whilst  nine  cases  occurred  in  each  of  the  two 
following  years.  The  age  of  nineteen  and  ttomly  was  the  period  of 
greatest  frequency,  hence  the  great  prevalence  of  insanity  was  clearly 
abown  by  these  figures  to  pertain  to  the  years  of  approaching  sexual 
maturity,  coincident  with  that  physiological  cycle  of  mental  evolution, 
which  fits  the  woman  for  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother. 

Ovarian  DePangements.^^t  is  important  that  wo  here  fully 
understand  the  relationship  borne  by  deranged  states  of  the  sexual 
organs  to  the  mental  anomalies  under  consideration.  Often  is  the 
question  asked  in  cases  of  insanity,  accompanied  by  amenorrhoeal 
states  at  this  period  of  life— Is  the  menstrual  derangement  the  origin 
of  the  cerebral  disturbance,  a  simple  coincidental  state,  or  the  result 
of  the  nervous  disturbance)  If,  however,  we  regard  this  period  aa  a 
great  cyclical  developmental  stage,  in  which  the  unfolding  of  the 
generative  system  goes  on,  pari  jtaasu,  with  its  representation  through- 
out the  innermost  penetralia  of  the  central  nervous  system,  then  we 
must  regard  the  physical  and  mental  expression  of  this  development 
(the  sexual  characteristics,  bodily  and  mental,  and  the  menstrual  flax) 
as  aeeociaied  feature*,  as  but  the  obvious  signs  of  what  is  going  on 
within  the  pelvis  and  within  the  cranium. 

Menstruation,  then,  as  an  evidence  of  ovarian  maturation  and 
excitement,  and  the  various  secondary  sexual  characteristics  of  hairy 
growth,  irritation  of  the  breasts,  and  the  modified  bodily  conformation, 
must  be  regarded  as  phenomena  occurring  coincident  with  certain  mental 
transformations  in  which  the  girl  becomes  evolved  into  full  womanhood. 
By  no  means  can  they  be  considered  to  be  relat«d  invariably  to  each  other 
as  cause  and  effect;  nor,  moreover,  can  derangements  in  the  functions 
of  the  one  organ  be  spoken  of  aa  the  chief  cause  of  derangement  ii 
functions  of  the  other.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that  persisl 
derangement  in  the  menstrual  flow  must  eventually  lead  (througl 
pravation  of  blood)  to  nutritive  changes  in  the  nervous  system  expre 
in  mental  terms ;  and  so  also  cerebral  derangements  may  modify  o 
the  menstrual  molimen  and  flux,  through  the  trophic  system  of 
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Bat  the  arrest  of  the  menses  may  lie  due  to  inherent  developmental 
defect  in  the  ovarian  gland  itself;  to  a  primary  vitiation  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid  ;  to  want  of  trophic  energy  centrally  initiated  ;  or,  lastly,  to 
the  influence  of  external  agencies  gaining  access  to  the  economy  in 
some  one  or  other  form.  The  etiology,  therefore,  may  be  of  very  com- 
plex nature ;  and  in  summarily  dismissing  the  ca^e  as  one  of  mental 
derangement  attributable  to  amenorrhcEa,  we  ahould  grievously  err  by 
perhaps  taking  one  indication  of  a  wide-spread  developmental  arrest  of 
ovario-uterine  evolution  as  the  cause  of  a  mental  storm,  which  in  itself 
is  often  but  a  symptom  of  associBted  arrest  in  the  development  of 
the  central  nervous  system. 

A.  U.,  aged  ninetfien,  u  ningle  girl,  occupying  the  pocitiim  oi  bousemtud,  hid 
lieon  manincal  for  four  weeks  before  uoming  under  our  observation.  There  was  a 
history  of  a  slight  tranaient  miniaml  attack  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  whiuk  did 
not  Deceaaitate  aayluro  treatment.  She  was  described  oa  a  fairly  intelligent  girl, 
of  good  moral  character,  and  no  clue  to  family  neurosis  ww  elicited.  She  bad 
eihihited  no  eccentricity  prior  to  the  attack,  and  had  aufiered  from  no  serioui 
illness.  For  a  constderahle  period  the  catamoni*  hail  been  HUppressed,  and  her 
health  had  greatly  failed  her.  Her  height  was  5  ft.  4  ins.;  her  weight,  115  Iba. 
The  complexion  was  exceedingly  pole  and  waxy,  and  the  body  generally  most 
eisangiiine  io  appearance ;  the  viscera  generally  were  healthy,  but  the  bowels  bad 
baen  torpid  for  some  time.  At  home  her  excitement  was  intense,  and  she  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  from  rushing  blindly  about  the  hoiisB,  shouting  wililiy, 
whistling,  or  reading  in  a  loud  tone,  appearing  utterly  regardless  uf  decency. 
She  mistook  the  identity  of  all  around  her,  and  did  not  appear  to  recognise  her 
parents.  Under  observation  she  continued  incessantly  garrulous,  but  fairly  coherent 
in  speech.  Her  behaviour  was  flighty,  sudden,  and  impulsive;  she  sprang  out  of 
bed  repeatedly,  listened  to  imaginary  voices,  and  replied  to  them  ;  was  abrupt  in 
reply  to  questions,  wilful,  and  covered  her  face  with  the  bedclothes.  Her  conscious- 
ness was  greatly  impaired;  she  failed  to  recognise  the  natnre  of  her  aurroundings, 
and  evidently  mistook  the  identity  of  those  around  her.  An  aloetic  purge  was 
ordered,  and  a  drachm-dose  of  the  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  three  times  daily. 
Fortunately,  her  nighta  were  passed  in  quiet  sleep,  and  her  appetite  was  not 
defective.  In  less  than  a  week  there  was  decided  improvement,  oil  acul«  excite- 
ment had  abated,  and  a  little  fltghtinesa  of  maimer  was  alooe  perceptible.  She 
was  quiet,  composed,  quite  rational  in  speech  and  conduct;  complained  much  of 
occipital  headache,  from  this  date  her  health  steadily  improved,  and  in  a  fort- 
night from  admission  she  was  actively  at  work  in  the  needls-room.  She  complained 
much  oF  numbness,  with  formication,  and  some  weakness  in  the  lower  extremities ; 
also  of  lumliar  pains  and  occasional  linear  cramps  round  the  abdomen;  incontinenco 
of  urine  was  noted,  and  the  bowels  acted  involtmtarily  at  night.  These  symp' 
toms  apparently  were  due  to  congestion  of  the  cord  and  ita  membranes  from 
the  suppressed  menstrual  flow.  Iron  and  aloes,  with  eod-liver-oil  emulsion,  were 
now  ordered,  and  spinal  douches  commenced.  The  patient  subsequently  hod  a 
relapse,  preceded  by  increaaeil  uccipital  pain  and  depression.  Much  wild  hysterical 
excitement  supervened,  and  she  continued  noisy,  obusive,  and  \ioleiitly  disposed 
for  the  period  of  a  month,  when  she  again  became  calm,  self- controlled,  and  was 
convalescent  in  three  months  from  her  admiasiou  into  the  asylnm.  The  cotamenial 
-e'cstablished  coincident  with  the  greatly- improved  health,  the  spinal 
symptoms  referable  thereto  disappeared,  and  the  patient  waa  discharged  recovered- 
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It  has  bcRii  already  stated  that  insanity  occurs  in  a  rapidly -increas- 
ing ratio  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  the  three  last  years 
embracing  three- fourths  of  the  total  aurober  of  cases.  Of  all  these 
caaea  57  per  cent,  suffered  from  menstrual  derangements — a  very  high 
proportion — illustrating  the  frequent  association  of  these  conditiona. 
If,  now,  we  take  into  consideration  the  relative  female  population  of  the 
county,  and  even  of  the  district,  involved  between  the  ages  of  10  to  15,  of 
16  to  30,  and  of  20  to  25,  we  find  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  numbera. 
Thus,  the  last  census-returns  give  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
the  number  of  females  living  at  these  respective  periods,  as  follows: — 

From  10  to  15  ytam 119,023 

„      15   .,  20      , 100,604 

.,      20   „  25 104,473 

So,  for  England  and  Wales  together,  the  population  between  the  agea 
10  to  15  and  20  to  23  has  fallen  from  1.398,101  to  1,225,872.  Between 
the  ages  of  13  and  15  we  have  all  the  disturbing  elements  of  puberty 
and  its  incident  changes ;  yet,  though  the  numbera  living  at  this  age 
are  far  greater  than  at  a  later  period,  menstrual  derangements,  associated 
with  cerebral  disturbance,  are  exceptionally  rare,  whilst  after  18  thej 
become  extremely  frequent.  The  annexed  table  includes  those  ca 
in  whom  menstrual  derangement  or  notable  aosmia  prevailed 
association  with  this  form  of  insanity. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  every  /resA  devdopment  in  ■ 
organism  is  attended  by  a  correlated  development  in  the  nervous 
centres  which  represent  the  part ;  and  that  in  no  case  is  this  more 
marked  than  when  the  organism  attempts  to  reproduce  its  kind.  Thus, 
at  the  menstrual  molimen,  when  the  germ  is  produced  aud  shed, 
whatever  be  the  mysterious  influence  which  leads  up  to  this  effort,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  developmental  tide  is  registered  faithfully  in  the 
nervous  centres  by  a  similar  wave.  At  each  menstrual  molimen  the 
sexual  characteristics  are  more  strongly  emphasised  by  well-recognised 
mental  states ;  and,  a  fortiori,  derangements  amenorrhosal,  dy»- 
menorrh(»al,  iic,  are  attended  by  deranged  cerebral  functions  correlated 
thereto,  and  the  result  of  discharges  of  grey  matter.  Thus  most  of 
our  cases  clearly  show  exacerbation  of  their  mental  symptoms  at 
periods  corresponding  to  the  natural  monthly  term  when  this  could 
be  ascertained,  either  when  the  flux  was  present,  scanty  or  absent. 
Ovarian  excitation  and  increased  functional  excitation  of  correlated 
nervous  centres  are  setup  by  the  same  influence;  and  this  influence 
may  expend  itself  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  »n  the  other, 
system  almost  exclusively,  It  is  thus  we  find  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  our  cases  of  insanity  still  unattended  by  any  actual  evidenoe 
of  deranged  ovario>uterine  functions,  just  as  amenorrhieal  states  may 
be  un&ocompanied  by  serious  mental  disturbance. 
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The  development  of  the  organism  is  (at  auch  periods  as  we  are  nov  1 
engaged  with)  strongly  affected  by  the  environment  and  employment;  I 
aocUi  influences,  and  educational  systems  will  greatly  modify  the  I 
growth  of  mind  as  it  does  that  of  the  body.  In  either  cose  the  | 
nataral  lines  of  development  may  be  blocked  by  unfavourable  social  a 
Foundings,  a  vicious  educational  r6U,  or  by  unhealthy  occupational  I 
which,  while  they  undermine  the  physique  or  check  its  healthy  expait-  I 
Bton,  often  afford  no  food  for  the  mental  life,  but  dwarf  its  stature  and  I 
cramp  its  unfolctiag  energies.  The  periods  of  puberty  and  adolescenoa  1 
are  peculiarly  prone  to  suffer  thus  in  the  present  day,  when  the  struggle  m 
for  eicistenco  amongst  the  poorer  classes  often  demands  a  self-imposed  J 
bondage  of  body  and  mind,  by  which  the  conditions  of  life  an 
dearly  purchased.  It  is  amongst  the  poorer  class,  exposed  to 
unfavourable  conditions  of  life,  that  we  6nd  the  worst  forms  of  insanitf  I 
of  the  iidoleacent  period  prevalent.* 

The  Blood  In  StUpOPOSe   States.— In  this  connection,  it  i 
interest  to  note  the  constant  and  often  profound  implication  of  the 
blood  in  cases  of  adolescent  and  pubescent  insanity,  characterised  by 
a  notable  degree  of  stupor.     The  following  cases  illustrate  forcibly  the  ■• 
impoverishment  of  the  red  blood-corpuscle  in  such  subjects: — 

'  One  of  the  most  glaring  inetoncea  is  presented  bj  eertain  white-tead  n 
factories,  where  young  women  are  occasioiiBlly  employed  at  an  early  age.  They 
ore  uoDtinUDUBly  exposed  during  their  employment  to  the  direut  contiMt  of  the 
metal  with  the  sbiD,  aud  to  the  aciJ  fumei  arieiog  from  the  Klacti.  Tbeir  work  ■• 
laboriaas,  irksome,  devoid  of  interest,  and  most  prejadlcial  to  health.  The  metal 
ia  rapidly  absorbed,  and  prodncea  profound  chongcB  in  the  coDstitaCion  of  the  blood  i 
extreme  anemia  results,  nutrition  ia  generally  impaired,  and  the  menatrual 
discbarge,  if  not  present,  ia  checked  and  Huppresaed  indefinitely :  or,  if  it  ha* 
appeared,  it  becomes  irregular  and  aoon  absent.  Lead  colic  is  frequent ;  yet  tin 
poor  sufferers  persist  in  their  insanitary  occnpatioD.  Their  pallid  faces,  immatore 
(pMwth,  and  street  of  the  usual  indications  of  budding  womanhood,  gain  for  them 
in  their  neighbourhood  the  sobriquet  of  the  "white-leoil  ghoats."  Employmeiit 
here  at  an  early  age,  before  puberty  is  eatablishcd,  always  results  in  its  arrested 
development,  and  in  indications  of  serioQS  mabnutrition  of  the  pervoua  centna. 
Hysteric  attacks  are  freqnent ;  the  natural  womanly  instincts  are  not  aroiued,  or 
are  replaced  by  morbid  sentiments,  unnatural  desires,  and  vicious  hibits.  In  plaea 
of  the  expansion  of  the  higher  emotional  nature  which  befits  her  for  tli* 
duties  of  womonhnod,  and  which  render  her  on  object  of  respect  and  r^ord  upon 
the  part  of  the  other  sex,  she  reinaius  a  girl  with  childish  synipathiDt  np  to 
mature  years ;  or,  aexnal  instincts  ikwakencd  into  partial  life,  nncontroUed  by 
hijjher  emotiooal  developments,  render  her  an  object  of  aversion  to  others. 
Nervous  derangements  are  peculiarly  frequent;  chorea,  epileptiform  Mizuret, 
citalep^c  states  or  octnal  inaamty  may  develop. 
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Amount  of  HiSMOGLOBiN  in  Blood  of  Adolbsobnt  Subjects  (Male  and  Female). 

Profoundly  Siuporow!. 


C.  W., 


Oct.     1,  '87, 
Nov.   2, '87, 


Dec.    1,  '87, 


Jan.  11,  '88, 


L.E.S.,.Nov.    4, '87, 

E.  H.,  .  Sep.  28,  '87, 
Oct.  8,  '87, 
Nov.    4, '87, 

M.  A.  P.,  Nov.  15,  '87, 

H.  S.  Lw,  Nov.    2,  '87, 


W.  S.,  .  July  25,  '88, 
July  26,  '88, 
Aug.  2,  '88, 
Aug.  3, '88, 
Aug.  12,  '89, 

R.  W.  J.,  Aug.  10,  '89, 


T.  T., 


T.  M., 


.  July  29,  '87, 

.  Aug.    3,  '87, 

Sept  28,  '87, 

.  July  25,  '87, 
July  26,  '87, 
Aug.  2, '87, 
Sept.  28,  '87, 


M.  B.,     .  Oct.     1,  '87, 

Nov.  16,  '87, 
W.  R.,    .  Mar.   4,  '88, 
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•40 
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-60 
•08 
•40 
•25. 

•18 


•22 
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•61 
•45 


•67 


•78 


•64 

-70 
-75 
-61 
-79 

•76 


•68 
•70 
•98 
•68 
•90 
-44 


•80 
•71 

-84 

•52 
•54 
•59 
•67 

•61 


•85 
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BBMARK& 


Complete  relapse  into  stupor. 

Stupor  of  seven  days'  duration ; 
catamenia  scanty  fourteen 
days  ago ;  second  time  since 
admission;  face  heavy  anssmio, 
lips  blanched,  pupils  normal, 
headache. 

Cheerful  and  active  at  convales- 
cent home;  amenorrhcBa;  sums 
ruddy  and  aniemia  deciaedly 
lessened. 

During  menstrual  period  ;  cata- 
menia normal ;  lively,  chatty, 
jocular ;  blood  coagidates 
rather  too  readily. 

Great  stupor ;  widely-dilated 
pupils. 

Melancholic ;  profound  pallor. 


»» 


99 


Cheerful  and  lively. 

Intense  melancholia  (lactational) 
compulsory  feeding. 

Considerable  stupor  and  heavi- 
ness ;  yet  worlcs  and  smiles 
when  addressed ;  pupils  Uurge ; 
no  catalepsy ;  fair  colour. 

Case  of  profound  stupor  of  several 
years'  duration  ('85,  '89)  re 
ported  at  page  160. 


Quite  mute,  yet  far  less  stupor 
than  on  admission ;  no  resist- 
ance, but  shrinks — expression, 
calm  repose. 

Melancholy  with  stupor. 

Hysteric  outbursts  occasional ; 
impulsive,  treacherous. 

Stupor;  masturbates. 

Stupor  persistent. 

Less  torpid. 

Cheery  and  much  improved;  far 
less  torpid. 

Relapse  of  hystero-epilepsy, 
fortnightly  scanty  menstrua- 
tion, considerable  pain. 

Catamenia  present,  much  more 
cheery  and  communicative. 

Melancholy ;  profound  stupor. 
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In  the  Male  Sex. 

Sexual  Divergence.— The  divergence  occurring  at  this  epoch  ^J 
does  not  proceed  pan'  patm  in  both  sexes,  it  appears  in  the  male 
generally  in  advance  of  the  female  of  the  same  age.  In  the  boy  the 
sexual  instincts  are  earliest  aroused.  In  the  boy  such  instincts  are 
likewise  sublimated  at  an  early  period  of  his  history,  into  higher 
emotional  forms;  and  during  adolescence  the  progress  made  in  the 
direction  of  intellectual  activitiea  is  more  apparent,  more  obstrusive 
than  in  the.  giri.  The  female  chiefly  exhibits  the  recipiency  of  hor 
nature  at  this  epoch,  the  male  its  projectivity  in  a  life  of  action; 
the  former  is  the  receptive  organism,  as  the  latter  is  the  efficlive  and 
dUtnbTiiive  one.  In  the  flooding  of  new  areas  of  the  cortex — in  tha 
opening  up  of  new  tracts  of  tissue  occurring  during  the  development 
of  the  sexual  organisation  in  woman  as  in  man,"  the  consequent 
differentiation  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  development  proceeding 
entirely  along  a  divergent  tract,  as  in  becoming  more  pronounced  in 
one  direction  than  in  another,  and  in  being  more  advanced  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.  The  arousal  of  new  instincts,  the  devel(^ 
ment  of  higher  emotional  states— vague  yearnings,  wide-spread  s 
pathies,  tender  passions,  half-understood  promptings— bespeak 
woman  a  high  subjectivity,  devoted,  however,  to  the  most  generotu 
ends.  In  man,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  the  amiable 
qualities  is  never  so  great;  his  love  is  from  the  first  of  a  more 
selfish  nature,  and  its  further  developments  arc  likewise  devoted  to 
more  selfish  ends.  More  calculating,  more  ingenious,  more  inventive, 
bis  schemes  and  plans  of  action  from  the  first  must,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  society,  embi'ace  antagonism  to  his  fellow-man  in  the 
competition  and  race  for  life.  The  dependence  of  the  one  sex  is  notably 
in  contrast  with  the  self-reliance  of  the  other.  Thus  Darwin,  alluding 
to  sexual  diatinctions,  says  : — 


'  ■  Womttn  a( 


o  (liSer  from  n 


a  oientul  diBpositioi 


,  chiefly  ii 
irith  savB] 


* 


Woman,  owiuf;  to  her  maternal  inBtiucts,  dieplays  tliese  qualities  towordi  her 
infants  in  an  eminont  degree ;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  she  would  often  extend 
tljem  towarda  her  fellow .ereatures.  Man  is  the  rival  of  other  men,  he  delights  m 
oompetition,  and  this  luade  to  ambition,  which  poases  too  easily  into  rTlfinhntan 
These  latter  qualities  aeem  to  be  his  natural  and  onfortuiule  birtb-right."  t 

These  considerations  would  in  themselves  suffice  to  indicate  tha 
divergence  in  type  of  mental  ailment  to  which  the  two  sexes  an 

*  The  correUtioD  of  these  coincident  developments  is  seen  in  the  fact,  tliotif  »■■ 
be  emasculated,  the  sexual  characteristics  never  appear  {Dnnein,  op.  eiL,  p.  £67). 
t  Daunt  of  Man,  ohap.  %ix. 
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exposed  at  this  period  of  life.  Whilst  the  female  shows  a  prepon* 
derating  effect  on  the  affective  sphere  of  mind,  the  adolescent  youth 
betrays  an  aberrant  tendency  in  the  reactive  faculties  of  his  mental 
being.  His  newly-awakened  fieusulties,  like  all  nascent  mental  products, 
are  wondrously  fresh,  active,  and  potent;  hence,  naturally  tending 
to  &lsify  relationship  from  want  of  a  due  contrasting  power,  his 
powers  and  abilities  are  vastly  exaggerated,  and  beget  an  unfortunate 
egoismus.  His  plots  and  schemes  savour  of  the  wildest  vanity; 
whilst  the  self-complacent  all-sufficiency  with  which  he  reveals  these 
plans  betoken  the  overpowering  of  normal  contrasting  experiences  by 
the  new-begot  &ctors.  Every  &culty  whereby  he  becomes  a  unit  of 
power  in  the  domestic  or  social  circle  is  represented  in  £edse  quantities, 
and  a  disproportionately  intensified  and  overweening  self-esteem  is 
the  natural  outcome.  The  sexual  divergence  at  this  immature  age 
certainly  tells  in  favour  of  the  gentler  sex.  The  male  adolescent  has 
had  his  characteristics  faithfully  rendered  by  the  amiable  satire  of 
Thackeray  in  the  person  of  Pendennis^  whilst  his  frailties  have 
received  less  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Carlyle.* 

The  afflative  emotional  states,  the  newly-awakened  instincts,  the 
flood  of  new  impressions,  and  the  sense  of  widely-expanding  faculties, 
constitute  a  physiological  sta!2;e  of  development  which  is  natural  to 
all  at  this  period  of  their  life.  Its  obtrusiveness  will  always  be 
more  or  less  noted;  manly  sports  and  exercises,  with  a  moderate 
use  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  will,  however,  do  much  to  carry 
off  the  overflowing  mental  energy  in  a  healthy  channel;  but  of 
all  faults,  that  of  introspection  and  subjectivity  at  this  age  should 
be  avoided.  A  false  code  of  morals  does  much  to  foster  this  ten- 
dency, and  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  intensification  of  mental 
anomalies  in  youth.  Need  we  recall  the  religious  asceticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages  as  confirmatory  of  this  fact  ?  A  transitional  epoch, 
such  as  this,  is  surely  not  a  suitable  period  for  self-analysis;  and 
this  is  emphasised  by  the  well-known  fact  that  youths,  encouraged 

*  ''  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  (surely  in  jest)  by  not  onphilanthropic  persons,  that 
it  were  a  real  increase  to  human  happiness,  could  all  young  men  from  the  age  of 
nineteen  be  covered  under  barrels,  or  rendered  otherwise  invisible,  and  there  left  to 
follow  their  lawful  studies  and  callings,  till  they  emerged  sadder  and  wiser  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  With  which  suggestion  as  a  practical  scheme  I  nowise 
coincide.  Kevertheless,  it  is  plausibly  urged,  that  as  young  ladies  are  to  mankind, 
precisely  the  most  delightful  in  those  years,  so  young  gentlemen  do  then  attain  their 
maximum  of  detestability.  Such  gawks  are  they,  and  foolish  peacocks,  and  yet 
such  vulturous  hunger  for  self-indulgence,  so  obstinate,  obstreperous,  and  vain- 
glorious; in  all  senses  so  froward  and  so  forward." — Sartor  Beaartus,  "Getting 

under  wa\\  " 
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at  this  period  by  misgnided  parents  or  tutore  to  lead  a  too  studioiiB 
Bedentnry  life,  devoid  of  liealthaome  esercbe,  and  to  subject  their 
mental  life  to  a  pseud o-religioua  training,  embracing  rigid  introspec- 
tive exercises,  lapse  readily  into  the  worst  forma  of  mental  derange- 
ment, and  indulge,  above  all  others,  in  secret  sins  and  sexual  vices. 

This  period  witnesses  the  profound  changes  of  complete  sexual 
divergence,  and  the  attainment  of  those  mental  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  one  sex  from  the  other.  The  late  epoch  is  charac- 
terised by  certain  important  features,  which  especially  map  it  out  as 
the  earliest  marriageable  peiiod  free  from  special  risks,  and  has, 
therefore,  been  termed  the  period  of  nubility  {Maltheics  Divnean). 
This  author  shows  us,  that,  if  we  compute  the  number  of  first  births 
in  newly-married  women  at  different  ages,  we  shall  find  that  the 
greatest  "  initial  fecundity "  occurs  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-five.  Precocious  marriages  expose  the  mother  to  the  risks  of 
death  in  child-bed,  or,  if  she  survive,  predispose  to  tlie  bearing  of  an 
excessive  number  of  children. 

In  women,  the  changes  occurring  in  the  pelvic  bones  from  puberty 
forward  are,  of  course,  of  vital  importance,  and  illustrate  well  the 
immaturity  of  the  oaaiiic  skeleton  for  the  full  functions  of  maternity 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty. 

Symptoms. — The  subject  usually  comes  before  us  excited,  highly 
elated,  his  attitude,  demeanour  and  expression  indicative  of  intense 
si-lf-coniplacency  and  assurance.  The  excitement  may  be  very  acute, 
attended  with  continuous  garrulity,  incoherence  and  movement,  yet 
tlie  buoyancy  of  spirits  is  a  striking  feature  at  all  times.  In  the  more 
coherent  states  the  subject,  unprompted,  reveals  his  exalted  notions ; 
talks  of  his  ncquiremeuts  as  a  scholar;  expatiates  on  his  skill  as  a 
workman;  revels  in  the  supposed  possession  of  rare  and  much -esteemed 
faculties,  of  persuasive  eloquence,  of  poetic  talent,  of  wondrous  vocal 
powers,  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  artistic  abilities,  or  histrionic  jiowera 
of  a  liigh  order ;  or  his  thoughts  course  in  the  direction  of  his 
iflusciilar  energies  and  capacities,  he  assumes  his  strength  t«  be  almost 
superhuman,  and  regards  himself  as  a  champion  walker,  runner, 
wrestler,  or  the  like  (/■.  S.,  p.  291). 

Even  if  such  beliefs  are  not  definitely  expressed,  egoistic  sentiments 
prevail,  and  are  the  fount  from  which  issue  estravagant  schemes  of 
action.  Inventiveness,  ingenuity,  cunning,  are  all  assumed  by  tjiis  alien 
being,  whose  mental  life  is  awaking,  though  in  an  anomalous  form, 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  keen  competition  of  existence.  We  observe 
s  similar  condition  arise  at  a  later  period  of  life,  in  that  fatal  malady 
gcnei-al  paralysis ;  but  here,  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  there  is  & 
iu  more  profound  structural  alteration,  which  progreasively  becomes 
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more  and  more  involved,  until  titter  fatuity  and  paralysis  result ;  yet 
in  the  early  stages  of  this  disease  the  same  egoism,  the  same  lofty  ideas 
of  the  subject's  physical  powers,  wealth,  capabilities,  ingenuity  and 
skill  come  to  the  fore. 

Towards  their  own  sex  this  self-assumed  superiority  calls  forth  often 
an  aggressive  conduct,  an  overbearing  manner  amounting  to  arrogance, 
which  involves  them  in  frequent  disputes  and  quarrels.  To  the 
gentler  sex  their  behaviour  is  often  gallant  and  condescending,  sav- 
ouring of  a  precocious  manliness  which  does  not  accord  with  their 
mental  and  physical  development.  As  Dr.  Clouston  states : — "  In 
the  males  heroic  notions,  imitation  of  manly  aira  and  maimers,  an 
obtrusive  pugnaciousness,  and,  sometimes,  a  morbid  sentimentality 
were  present."  *  And  again : — "  The  physical  appearance  of  the  males 
was  boyish,  and  of  the  females  girlish."  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  such  adolescent  forms  of  insanity  are  prone  to 
prurient  thoughts  and  erotic  promptings  which  make  them  objects  of 
anxiety  to  their  guardians  in  relation  to  the  other  sex.  All  the  above 
symptoms  are  liable  to  intensification  by  the  vicious  habit  of  mastur- 
bation still  further  reducing  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  centres; 
above  all  agencies  does  it  prove  most  powerful  in  leading  up  to  chronic 
delusional  insanity,  or  into  hopeless  dementia. 

The  cases  of  insanity  occuiring  from  puberty  to  the  completion 
of  adolescence  naturally  arrange  themselves  under  two  categories : — 

(a.)  There  are  those  in  whom  maniacal  BXCltBinent  (often  very 
intense)  prevails,  with  the  egoistic,  self-laudatory  state  alluded  to ;  and 
often  alternating  with  conditions  of  mental  stupor  and  cataleptic  states. 

(6.)  And  there  are  those  of  a  later  age,  in  whom  delusions  are  the 
prominent  characteristic — delusions  more  often  associated  with  mel- 
ancholic depression  than  with  maniacal  excitement 

In  fact,  the  proportion  of  delusional  cases  occurring  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  is  far  greater  than  that  which 
occurs  between  thirteen  and  twenty-one.  It  has  already  been 
remarked,  that  cases  of  melancholic  depression  are  of  far  less  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  adolescent,  and  since 
adolescence  is  completed  in  the  female  earlier  than  in  man,  age 
possibly  has  much  to  do  with  its  predominance  in  the  later  adolescence 
of  the  male  sex.  Our  statistics  indicate,  that  of  all  cases  of  insanity 
apparently  influenced  by  adolescence  in  men,  i.6.,  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  that  of  twenty-five,  inclusive,  about  one-half  occur  up  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age,t  and  the  remainder  subsequently ;  or,  to  be 

*  Lectures  on  Mental  Disetues,  p.  552.' 

t  From  the  age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  seventeen  there  were  40  cases  of  insanity 
out  of  a  total  of  3,000. 
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exact,  142  occurred  before  twenty-one,  and  135  afterwards  and  up  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Ab  in  woraen,  so  in  men  we  find  that  there 
is  a  rapid! y-increaBing  number  of  caaea  from  the  age  of  fourteen  up 
to  that  of  twenty-one. 

As  modified  by  the  vice  of  masturbation,  we  find  the  prevalence  of 
paeudo-religious  esaltation,  indulgence  in  cant,  and  development  of 
fixed  religions  delusions.  One  patient  conceived  himself  transformed 
into  the  Almighty;  another  believed  he  was  inspired  by  spirituftl 
agency  and  could  perform  miraculous  works ;  another  had  the  gift  of 
tongues.  Then  come  periods  of  great  iinpulsivenesa  (often  prompted 
by  visual  and  aural  hallucinations),  sudden  ferocioas  violence,  indecent 
assaults  upon  the  other  eex.  and  even  suicidal  acta  of  determined 
character,  attemptti  at  rape,  Hti-angling,  drowning;  these  are  not  unusual 
features  in  the  inasturbatic  adolescent.  The  type  is  by  no  raenns  always 
that  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  sane  niasturbator,  for,  though  the 
physical  symptoms  of  cei-ebro-spinal  irritation  may  be  equally  pro- 
minent in  both,  yet  the  mental  ailment  borders  more  often  on  that  of 
delusional  insanity.  The  shy,  averted  look,  timidity,  obsequious- 
ness, and  shunning  of  society,  may  be  replaced  by  a  bold  audacious 
bearing,  a  shameleaa  confession  (and  even  defence)  of  their  habit,  a 
shocking  disregard  of  decency,  and  an  entire  absence  of  the  sense 
of  moral  dcgmdation.  Even  if  the  vice  be  concealed,  the  pale 
anaemic  aspect,  the  dark  areola  around  the  eyes,  the  dilated  pupil 
and  the  general  atony  exhibited  in  feeble  heart  and  languid  < 
tion,  enfeebled  motor  power  and  disturbed  co-ordination,  the  a 
states,  occipital  headache  {Spit:^-a),  the  vague  unreasonable  alarm, 
eccentric  dislikes  fostered,  and  unfounded  suEptcions,  soon  attract 
our  attention. 

J.  M.,  aged  nineteen,  labourer;  •dmitted  June,  1SS2.  A  paternal  imcle  died 
demeutod;  a  second  coDBin,  S.  M.,  is  at  present  a  patient  in  this  Instituticin — no 
intemperuice.  J.  M.  had  been  nildicted  to  masturbation  since  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  tboagh  cunicioae  atter  wudd  time  of  ila  prejudicial  effecta,  wae  nnable  to  diicon- 
tinae  its  indulgence.  During  the  fonr  years  preceding  his  admission  to  the 
uylnn  be  grew  more  and  more  despondent,  brooding  ever  over  Ids  Bible  and 
Prayer-book,  neglecting  his  work,  and  woode ring  abalractcdly  about  the  fielifo. 
Thia  condition  was  interrupted  by  longer  and  shorter  remissions,  hut  finally 
settled  ioto  a  permanency  uf  deep  depreasion,  the  outcome  of  which  appeared, 
some  five  months  before  being  put  under  care,  in  a  lueceii/ul  altrmpt  to  emtueulaie 
hinuey.  Immediately  on  its  performaace  he  had  two  convnisive  aeizoies,  not, 
however,  recurring.  A  short  period  of  mental  improvement  fallowed,  and  then 
be  became  wurse  than  ever.  Three  years  before  this  occurrence  he  had  had  a 
foil  from  a  hayloft  upon  his  head. 

VVhen  admitted,  be  wss  tearful  auil  mnch  depresscil,  bat  communicative.  His 
abject  in  oastratitHi  wu  "to  prevent  tbe  {loHibility  of  masturbatioD,"  but  th« 
object  attained,  he  was  overcome  by  fear  of  having  "cat  himiolf  off  from  God, 
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and  lost  his  soul."  This  belief  he  maintained  daring  his  residence,  bnt  became 
nevertheless  more  slightly  oppressed  by  it,  less  gloomy  and  despondent,  and 
decidedly  improved  in  some  points  inasmnch  as  he  employed  himself  actively, 
and  showed  sociability.  Was  sent  to  home-care  at  the  expiration  of  fonrteen 
weeks.  Of  the  interval  of  twenty  months  which  preceded  his  second  attack,  the 
first  eight  were  spent  satisfactorily  on  the  whole,  although  occasional  relapses 
occurred;  the  ensuing  twelve  months  witnessed  a  gradual  deterioration  of  his 
condition,  ending  in  a  return  of  his  despondency,  with  some  outbursts  of  violence. 
When  brought  back  to  the  asylum  he  was  much  depressed,  partly  by  his  religious 
fears,  partly  by  his  regret  at  having  emasculated  himself;  he  disclaimed  suicidal  tend- 
ency. Considerably  hypochondriacal  for  a  few  weeks,  he  then  made  really  steady 
improvement,  and  became  active,  conversable,  and  easy  in  his  mind  regarding  his 
future.  Was  discharged  '*  recovered  "  at  the  end  of  four  months.  He  kept  fairly 
well  for  about  five  months ;  but  during  the  next  two,  he  fell  again  into  a  state  of 
depression,  brooding,  and  occasional  turbulency. 

The  same  prominence  was  not  given  to  religious  sentiment  in  this  attack,  but 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  and  God's  will  that  he  should  blow 
up  London.  No  further  delusion  was  manifested,  nor  suicidal  inclination  acknow- 
ledged ;  he  always  maintained  a  taciturn,  moody  expression,  and  evinced  much 
hypochondriacal  feeling.  At  times  he  expressed  himself  as  hopeless  of  his  future 
salvation,  &c,  but  these  phases  were  short,  and  probably  not  of  such  real  intensity 
as  on  previous  occasions.     Convalescence  occurred  after  the  lapse  of  ten  months. 

A  fresh  recurrence  took  place  a  month  after  his  discharge,  and  he  showed 
suspicious  and  violent  tendencies.  This  attack  was  characterised  by  continuous 
sullen,  quarrelsome,  vindictive  conduct,  and  utter  refusal  to  employ  himself, 
for  the  greater  x>art  of  the  time.  Was  wont  to  stand  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  staring  blankly  in  front  of  him,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  to 
l>ecome  violent  and  abusive  if  disturbed,  and  even  so,  without  any  provocation. 
Required  forcible  alimentation.  On  one  occasion  he  i^aa  found  to  have  tied  his 
neckerchief  tightly  around  the  scrotum,  producing  much  oedema.  After  twenty 
months'  care  showed  no  improvement.    He  was  transferred  to  Menston. 

Without  uttempting  any  refined  analysis  of  the  multifarious  groups 
which  might  be  comprised  under  the  head  of  insanities  at  adolescence, 
still  less  attempting  to  dignify  with  specific  significance  the  varied 
symptoms  of  such  groups,  it  will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  the  student 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  symptoms  proper  to  insanity  at  this 
period  of  life,  and  to  the  modifying  influence  of  vicious  habits  of  life, 
e.g.f  masturbation  and  drink  j  intercurrent  affections,  such  as  phthisis; 
or  defective  states  of  the  blood,  as  in  ansemia.  And  first,  let  us  draw 
the  distinction  clearly  between  the  forms  of  insanity  arising  during 
adolescence,  and  those  subject  to  the  modifying  effects  of  masturbation. 

In  drawing  such  a  distinction  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  vice  is  so  frequent  that  a  pure  uncomplicated  form  of  insanity  at 
this  period  of  life  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  As  already  stated,  a 
great  proportion  of  our  adolescent  cases  are  found  to  be  mild  cases  of 
congenital  defect,  and  these  are,  as  is  well  known,  prone  to  the  vice. 

Again,  the  period  of  life  is  prone  to  induce  the  habit  in  a  case  of 
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insanity  of  any  otanJing,  even  if  the  aubjoot  were  not  previously 
acldicted  thereto ;  and  in  tlie  Inter  stages  of  such  unfavourable  cases  8a 
lapse  into  dementia,  the  habit  almost  invariably  ejciata 

In  a  pure  uncomplicated  form  of  insanity  at  adolescence,  we  find  the 
patient  in  a  state  of  sub-acute  or  acute  excitement,  with  enalted  self- 
feeling.  His  egoism  (which  is  tlie  prominent  feature)  is  like  that  of 
the  victim  of  general  paralysis  in  its  obtrusive  aspects  ;  there  are 
notions  of  wealth,  superabundant  energy  and  power,  enviable  dis- 
tinctions and  rank,  a  general  feeling  of  bi«n  clre ;  or  the  youth  may 
have  wondrous  ]i1ans  in  view,  exhibit  restless  energy,  incessant 
scheming,  yet  withal  he  shows  a  frank,  bold,  generous  bearing  wholly 
distinct  from  that  worn  by  the  masturbitlor.  He  is  garrulons, 
obtrusive,  often  objectionably  so  to  his  elders,  yet  there  is  nothing  of 
a  repulsive  character.  His  egoism  is  ever  tending  outwards  towards 
the  realisation  of  his  phantom  schemes ;  there  is  no  adf-engrotsmeiU 
cmd  ahttraction.  His  egoism,  again,  has  more  selfcontideuce,  and 
appears  as  a  self-ass ertiveness  and  assurance,  so  well  grounded  in  the 
patient's  sentiments  and  beliefs,  that  opposition,  dissent,  restriction 
appear  impossible,  or  too  ccnteoiptiblu  to  be  taken  into  account; 
there  is  not  the  fear,  suspicion,  hatred  of  the  environment  fostered 
by  the  other  form.  Then  again,  the  physical  symptoms  due  to  the 
vice  are  absent  in  the  uncomplicated  form.  The  recoverability, 
again,  of  insanity  at  adolescence  is  very  great ;  the  prognosis  in 
insanity  modified  by  onanism  ia  very  grave ;  in  fact,  the  majority 
of  unfavourable  cases  of  the  former  are  accounted  for  by  the 
frequent  lapsing  into  this  habit.  As  modified  by  the  vice,  however, 
the  mental  symptoms  are  those  of  a  narrow  repulsive  egoisui, 
flavoured  by  pseudo-religious  hypochondriasifl,  often  with  much  shy- 
ness and  reserve  at  first,  but  later  on,  obtrusive  and  unseemly 
(/*.  S.,  p.  S!I1).  The  pseudo-pietistic  notions  early  developed,  long 
before  marked  mental  derangement  is  actually  reiMgnised  by  the 
patient's  friends,  are  of  the  most  cramped  and  selfish  nature.  Obsti- 
nate narrow  bigotry  often  results  in  a  complete  intellectual  famine,  the 
patient  beconiiag  a  prey  to  some  sectarian  community,  which  succeeds 
only  too  well  in  checking  the  due  expansion  of  the  moral  nature,  and  in 
fostering  the  self-opinion  and  conceit  of  its  victim.  We  find  the  parents 
often  speak  of  such  an  one  as  of  deejtly-pious  habits  of  thought  and  life, 
as  eminently  conscientious,  as  of  an  amiable,  modest,  and  retiring 
nature,  failing  wholly  to  realise  the  deep-seated  egoism  and  self- 
contemplative  abstraction  which  lies  beneath  such  natures. 

With  this  morbid  subjectivity  thei-e  is  often  associated  much  timidity, 
unexplained  dread,  tremblings,  frightful  dreams  and  "  nigbtmares,' 
often  hyaterio  seizures.     In  the  intellectual  sphere  there  is  a  great 
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want  of  spontaneity,  lack  of  energy  and  mental  movement,  which  may 
border  on  imbecility;  irritability,  spasmodic  temper,  impulsive  conduct 
alternate  with  gloom,  despondency,  torpor;  the  mood  is  very  variable. 

Then,  again,  hallucinations  of  sight  and  of  hearing  very  frequently 
prevail ;  and  often  explain  the  timidity  and  terror  of  such  cases.  The 
physical  symptoms  are  no  less  striking  than  the  mental,  and  bespeak 
the  wide-spread  exhaustion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  Such 
symptoms  are — the  ansemic  aspect,  associated  with  general  atony; 
the  dilated  pupil;  the  languid  circulation  and  vasomotor  paresis; 
cold  blue  extremities,  a  sense  of  weakness  in  the  lower  extremities, 
and  a  slightly  ataxic  gait,  often  swaying  and  inco-ordinate  movements. 

We  thus  see  that  the  symptoms  indicative  of  the  psychosis,  inci- 
dental to  this  period  of  life,  are  far  different  to  those  aroused  by  the 
vice  of  masturbation.  The  egoism  and  afiiative  state  of  the  maniacal 
adolescent  are  readily  recognisable,  but  their  symptoms  undergo 
varied  modification  and  intermixture  upon  addiction  to  this  vice. 
Thus,  when  we  find  the  adolescent,  instead  of  improving  rapidly,  makes 
several  partial  recoveries  only  to  relapse,  and  especially  when  such 
relapses  are  towards  mental  torpor  with  general  lack  of  muscular 
energy  and  vascular  tone,  we  at  once  suspect  addiction  to  this  vice. 
So  when  we  find  the  averted  glance,  the  widely-dilated  pupil,  the 
expression  and  demeanour  indicative  of  effeminate  self-engrossment, 
and  delusions  based  on  the  sexual  instincts,  indications  of  sexual 
perversions  or  intensified  egoism,  we  naturally  look  for  a  similar 
origin.  Aural  hallucinations,  timidity,  distrust,  loss  of  self-confidence, 
with  this  concentration  of  the  self-feeling  are  all  harbingers  of  the 
same  vicious  habit. 

Etiologry. — A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  acute  excitement 
are  constituted  by  congenitally-weak  minds,  and  the  number  of  such 
cases  which  precede  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  nearly  double  that  of  those 
which  follow ;  in  fact,  the  age  of  puberty  and  adolescence  is  peculiarly 
the  trial-period  for  subjects  of  congenital  defect — then,  if  at  all,  will 
their  deficiencies  become  notably  prominent.  This  remark  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  cases  wanting  in  intellectual  aptitude,  but  rather 
to  those  with  the  defective  moral  control  which  characterises  so  many 
of  our  cases  of  congenital  weakness.  The  whole  moral  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  subjected  at  this  period  to  revolutionary  changes  through  the 
incoming  of  new  sensations  and  the  turmoil  produced  by  this  inter- 
penetration  of  the  old  self;  new  sentiments  spring  into  life,  fresh- 
begotten  emotions  (redundant  in  energy)  tend  to  further  overthrow 
canons  of  belief;  and  the  judgment  is  strongly  swayed  by  such  overbal- 
ancing factors.  At  this  period,  if  at  any  time,  is  a  duly-balanced  moral 
control  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  subject     How  often  it  fails 
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is  too  flagrant  a  fact  to  be  dwelt  upon.  How  much  of  ench  failure  is 
due  to  immature  and  narrow  syBtenia  of  education,  to  vicious  and 
cramping  cuEtoms  of  life,  and  to  injudicious  parental  training  is  also 
only  too  apparent.  Of  the  most  vital  importance  ia  it  that  the  lines 
of  development  of  the  moral  nature  at  this  critical  epoch  should  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  that  the  parental  and  tutorial 
guidance  fihoul<I  be  of  the  most  e&lightcneil  and  prospective  kind,  to 
insure  the  due  integration  and  elaboration  of  the  chaotic  mass  of 
impressions  incrowding  at  this  stage  of  mental  evolution.  It  is  out  of 
such  misguided  states  arise  the  religious  fanatic,  the  sordid  sensualist, 
the  repulsive  mastiirbator,  the  nerveless  sentimentalist,  and  the 
vicious  and  impulsive  characters  who  are  to  the  end  moral  wrecks, 
bearing  witneHs  through  their  lives  to  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  the 
adolescent  storm.  It  ia  the  epoch  of  great  moral  convulsions,  which  in 
the  insane  is  accountable  for  those  extraordinary  delusional  concepta 
of  a  religious  character,  which  (even  in  the  insane)  have  so  bizarre  an 
efiect.  The  ideas  of  being  crucified  or  of  being  subjected  to  martyr- 
dom of  a  revolting  kind,  of  being  transformed  into  the  Almighty, 
exemplify  the  kind  of  notions  which  readily  spring  into  life  at  this 
epoch  in  those  who  become  alienated.  Such  conceptions,  it  may  be 
noted,  would  be  scarcely  possible  at  a  much  earlier  age ;  they  deal 
■with  the  subject-matter  of  Inte  periods  of  development,  the  material  of 
religious  doctrines  and  sentiments,  and  therefore  indicate  an  early 
denudation  of  evolving  mind.  Prior  to  the  mental  commotion  of 
puberty  these  morid  hnhicileK  have,  maybe,  shown  an  aptitude  for 
learning,  a  brightness  of  intelligence  proportionate  to  their  age,  and 
little  (beyond  an  ill-governed  pasaion,  or  vicious  or  cruel  tendencies) 
to  indicate  the  approaching  danger.* 

When  the  sexual  instincts  are  aroused  at  puberty,  their  dwarfed 
morale  renders  them  easy  victims  to  the  vice  of  masturbation,  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  best  criterion  of  defective  moral  control.  If  persisted 
in,  it  no  longer  remains  the  symptom  of  a  mental  defect,  but  the  prolific 
source  of  a  deepening  malady  of  the  nervous  centres,  whereby  the  mental 
affection  is  itself  coloured.  Masturbation,  as  a  tymplom  of  dieetue,  is,  of 
course,  prevalent  in  insanity  at  all  periods  of  life ;  but  adolescence  is 
the  epoch,  especially,  when  its  indulgence  is  apt  to  he  the  exciting  cause 
of  a  grave  developmental  malady,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
tided  over.  We  have  ou  more  than  one  occasion  watched  the  advent 
of  puberty  in  the  successive  members  of  a  highly- neurotic  family  where 
insanity,  drink  and  apoplexy  had  been  the  ancestral  curse,  and  have 
seen  one  after  the  other  succumb  to  this  epoch  of  their  life,  the  vioo 

*  t^ee  alHi  nn  this  inbject  Dr,  H*ck  Tuke.  Ptycliotogical  XeilUbit:  Art., 
"  PabeaoBnt  InssDitf." 
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being  successively  engendered  as  the  sexual  instincts  came  to  the  fore. 
There  are  few  physicians  who  do  not  meet  with  numerous  instances  of 
this  class. 

The  explosiveness  of  nerve-tissue  in  the  imbecile  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  their  case,  and  we  can  conceive  no  condition  more  likely  to 
issue  in  the  impulsive  forms  of  insanity  than  that  of  a  vicious  imbecile 
arriving  at  the  period  of  puberty  and  a  victim  to  a  perverted  sexuality. 

The  two  following  cases  are  typical  instances  of  the  insanity,  incident  to  the 
period  of  adolescence,  with  its  alternations  of  stupor,  and  of  wild  maniacal  excite- 
ment and  dangerous  impulsiveness  : — 

L.  C,  aged  twenty,  single,  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office.  Had  previously  been 
insane  for  five  months  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  was  then  strongly  suicidal.  He  has 
been  always  anxious  since  this  attack  lest  he  might  take  his  OMm  life  some  day.  A  few 
days  prior  to  his  admission  he  had  become  peculiar,  reserved,  depressed,  and  showed 
much  failure  of  appetite ;  and  on  the  previous  night  he  went  to  bed  and  stabbed 
himself  in  the  chest  (though  not  dangerously)  with  his  penknife.  His  health  in 
other  respects  had  been  good ;  there  was  no  neurotic  history ;  no  personal  histoiy 
of  drink  or  cranial  injury.  He  was  of  average  height,  somewhat  thin  and  reduced ; 
his  complexion  was  pale  and  pasty ;  his  pupils  were  dilated  and  mobile.  He  had  a 
heavy,  listless  expression,  averted  his  face  during  conversation,  was  evasive  and 
flippant  in  reply.  He  at  times  assumed  a  languid  affected  air ;  and  his  mental 
operations  were  slowly  performed :  he  was  reticent,  depressed,  and  sighed  deeply. 
He  was  suspected  to  be  addicted  to  masturbation,  and  this  suspicion  was  fully 
confirmed  on  admission ;  his  vicious  habits  were  most  inveterate,  and  all 
remedies  tried  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  tendency  completely  failed.  The 
patient  made  a  most  determined  indecent  assault  upon  a  female  the  day  after  his 
admission.  He  remained  dull  and  lethargic,  in  a  state  at  times  amounting  to 
stupor ;  took  no  interest  in  anything  occurring  in  his  ward ;  was  careless  in  his 
habits,  but  at  times  wilfully  mischievous.  Suddenly,  however,  after  several 
months  of  stupor,  he  asked  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  spoke  cheerily,  rationally,  and 
began  to  sing  an  old  air,  play  dominoes,  and  read.  He  attributed  his  own  improve- 
ment to  his  discontinuance  of  his  vicious  habits. 

P.  C,  aged  twenty-three,  a  labourer,  but  intelligent,  was  admitted  for  his 
first  attack  of  insanity,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  three  days  past.  The  onset 
was  very  sudden,  and  quite  unexpected  by  his  friends.  He  had  worked  as  usual 
up  to  eight  o'clock  one  evening.  On  returning  home  he  became  obstinately 
silent,  and,  on  retiring  to  bed  with  his  brother,  he  attacked  the  latter  savagely, 
smashed  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  &c  He  has  been  maniacally  excited  since, 
shouting,  laughing,  and  singing  aloud ;  proclaims  himself  the  second  Messiah,  at 
other  times  another  Saint  Patrick,  and  broke  a  hole  through  the  ceiling  (as  he 
explained)  "  to  let  the  Devil  out."  On  admission  he  was  very  furious,  was  haggard 
and  exhausted  in  appearance,  and  required  compulsory  feeding.  Milk  and  egg, 
with  brandy  and  soda-water,  were  immediately  given  him,  and  feeding  had  to  be 
resorted  to  for  two  days,  during  which  period  the  excitement  continued  unabated 
and  he  passed  sleepless  nights.  Six  ounces  of  brandy  have  been  given  him  daily 
with  milk  and  egg  and  beef -tea.  He  has  had  the  succus  conii  in  four-drachm  doses 
three  times  daily.     The  third  morning  after  his  admission  a  quiet  night  and  peace- 
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fnl  sleep  were  reported,  and  he  took  his  breakfast  voluntarily.  He  wna  now  &ble 
to  CQDTerse  and  give  a  coherent  aoconnt  of  himaelf  &tid  lila  feelmga.  He  stated 
that  ho  had  been  recently  attendiug  religiuna  aerviuee,  and  that  they  had  "opened 
Dp  bU  mind  more  clearly  to  religions  truthi."  He  then  began  to  feel  that  all  his 
movementa  were  prompted  by  "  inspiratioD,"  and  things  around  looked  diCbrent ; 
the  face  of  every  one  he  looked  at  brightened  up,  Wlien  he  attended  the  oon- 
fesaionsl  EubBei[ neatly,  upon  slating  that  he  did  not  drink,  a  voice  intimated  to 
bim  that  be  would  go  to  Heaven ;  and  he  at  once  became  tilled  with  a  BUpernatnral 
joy.  His  religious  fervour  now  paaaod  into  fuelinga  of  great  excitement,  during 
which  he  often  believed  hiuu>elf  to  be  crucibed  with  hia  he.ul  downwarda.  Od  one 
dark  niijbt  the  room  became  snddonly  lit  up  by  apectral  Uglits,  and  voicei  were 
beard  by  him  freqlleutly  when  be  could  ace  Do  one  present.  He  believed  that  hia 
*wn  rambling  talk  were  the  utterances  of  the  Almighty.  There  was  no  history  of 
hereditary  epilepsy,  or  of  drink.  He  had  taken  very  special  interest  in  the  Catholic 
missions,  jost  abont  the  time  when  lie  became  mauiacoL  He  was  still  a  little  hazy 
and  ooufused,  but  quite  rational,  when  ipving  tile  above  account  of  himself.  From 
this  period  he  made  a  steady  recovery,  and  was  discharged  in  bvo  weeks  withont 
a  relapse. 

Prognosis. — Of  all  types  of  insanity  tliat  occurring  at  the  puei 
period  is  oim  uf  the  moat  recoverable  (SO  per  cent,),  yet  the  recorei 
rate  is  nearly  aa  high  for  the  insanity  incidental  to  adoh 
female  sex  the  mania  runs  a  course  of  some  months,  usually  m&rked 
by  one  or  more  relapses,  but  one  half  of  the  caaea  recover  by  the  seventh, 
and  nearly  thvee-fourths  are  well  by  the  tenth  month.  {See  Cltart  B.) 
It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  same  alfectioa  iimougat  men;  in  them, 
where  (as  already  stated)  depression  is  often  largely  present,  the 
prognosis  is  far  less  favourable,  and  a  wide  margin  must  he  allowed 
for  partial  recoveries,  chronic  iuciirables,  and  fatal 
paring  the  percentage  of  recoveries  in  pueq)eral,  adolescent  male  aafttl 
female  cases,  tlie  above  statement  is  fully  veriiied. 
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The  unfavourable  cases  form  2G*o  [kt  cent,  of  the  total  number  < 
cases  in  females,  and  41'4  in  males. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  actual  recoverability  of  this  form  of 
insanity  in  its  relationship  to  sex;  it  w^ill  also  repay  us  to  observe 
more  particuluily  the  durutloa  of  the  attack  up  to  cure  in  both  aexn^ 
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in  other  words,  the  recovery-rate  as  affected  by  time.  {See  Chcvrt  B.)  If 
for  this  purpose  we  glance  at  the  chart  of  recoveries  first  as  regards 
the  male  adolescent,  it  will  be  evident  that  during  the  first  six  weeks 
but  ten  cures  will  result  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two : 
during  the  next  fortnight  an  addition  of  ten  recoveries  just  doubles 
this  number,  and  then  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  months  a  rapid 
increment  of  cures,  viz,,  seventeen,  fourteen,  and'  twenty-five  respec- 
tively; so  that  the  summit  of  the  curve  is  reached  at  the  fifth  month,* 
by  which  period  nearly  one-half  the  total  number  of  casee  have  recovered. 
Then  a  sudden  drop  midway  occurs  for  each  month  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  inclusive — t.e.,  from  ten  to  twelve  cases  for  each  month  respectively. 
From  this  time  up  to  twenty  months  the  monthly  curve  once  only 
rises  above  four,  being  usually  much  lower,  and  a  few  rare  and  unex- 
pected cures  occur  (as  in  other  forms  of  insanity)  at  later  periods  still. 

Now  the  curve  of  recovery  for  females  differs  considerably  from  the 
foregoing,  being  less  abruptly  broken,  being  more  uniform  and  sus- 
tained in  the  early  half  of  the  period  of  recoverability,  f  and  exhibiting 
beyond  this  but  one  abrupt  elevation;  also  by  the  critical  period,  if  by 
this  term  we  may  so  name  the  period  of  greatest  recoverability,  occur- 
ring from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  month,  and  not  as  in  the  male 
subject  from  the  third  to  the  fifth.  From  this  it  results,  that  whereas 
one-half  the  male  recoveries  are  established  by  the  fifth  month,  nearly 
seven  months  elapse  ere  a  proportionate  number  of  femalee  recover.  The 
second  abrupt  rise  of  eleven  cases,  and  as  sudden  a  fall  shown  at 
the  tenth  month  in  the  female  chart,  reproduces  in  a  modified  form  the 
sustained  recovery -rate  shown  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  months  in 
male  adolescents.  From  such  a  chart  we  might  augur  that  the  chances 
of  recovery,  apart  from  any  specially-favourable  points  inherent  in  the 
case,  are  equally  good  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  months  from 
onset;  that  if  from  some  unfavourable  element  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  recovery  does  not  then  take  place,  a  further  hope  may  be  enter- 
tained of  recovery  at  the  tenth  month,  beyond  which  the  chances  are 
greatly  reduced ;  and,  also,  that  if  a  male  adolescent  is  not  included  in 
the  favourable  list  of  cures  up  to  the  fifth  month,  we  may  still  hope  on 
with  reasonable  expectation  of  recovery  to  the  ninth  month,  beyond 
which  the  case  must  be  regarded  as  assuming  a  serious  character,  and 
the  outlook  is  certainly  ominous. 

Not  only  are  the  cases  prior  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  more  often 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  period  dealt  with  in  these  charts  Lb  that  be- 
tween actual  onset  of  insanity  and  recovery. 

t  The  period  of  recoverability  may  be  arbitrarily  fixed  at  twelve  months  from 
the  onset  of  the  insanity ;  the  few  recoveries  subsequent  to  this  date  not  militating 
strongly  against  the  utility  of  this  doctrine. 
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cbaracterised  by  excitement,  but  tlie  type  of  insanity  tliea  prevalent 
is  distinctly  a  more  recoverable  form ;  tbe  recoveries  in  the  earlier  con- 
trasttDg  with  those  in  the  latev  period,  as  ninety-one  to  seventy-one. 
In  other  words,  if  we  group  together  the  partial  recoveries,  the  fatal 
cases,  and  tlie  chronic  remnant  as  the  un/avovrabh  class,  we  shall  find 
that  such  a  class  constitutes  31  per  cent,  of  the  acute  forms  of  insanity, 
and  19  per  cent,  of  the  melancholic  forma;  in  fact,  the  chronic  cases  are 
double,  and  the  partial  recoveries  ("  relieved ")  more  than  double  in 
the  melancholii;,  that  which  obtains  in  the  maniacal  forms. 

Treatment. — Tlie  simpler  forms  of  hysteric  excitement  occurring  at 
this  period  often  do  not  call  for  other  than  moral  and  dietetic  measures ; 
removal  from  the  home  circle  and  possible  sources  of  irritation  to 
entirely-novel  relationships,  the  administration  of  a  due  amount  of 
aliment,  regular  habits  of  life,  and  means  to  (insure  sleep  will  often 
suffice  to  effect  a  cure.  Nourishment  should  be  given  in  au  enaily- 
assimilable  folia,  its  nature  dictated  by  our  knowledge  of  the  systemic 
wants  at  this  developmental  phase  of  the  patient's  life.  The  secretory 
and  excretory  organs  should  be  especially  attended  to,  liable  as  they 
are  at  these  periods  to  derangement  and  sluggish  action.  Sleep  should 
he  secured  hy  out-door  exercise,  active  employment,  oommenaurato 
with  the  patient's  powers  of  endurance  within  the  limits  of  absolute 
fatigue;  sedatives  should  be  studiously  avoided.  It  is  only  when  pro- 
longed insomnia  persists  for  several  nights  together,  in  spite  of  the 
Above  measures,  that  sedatives  are  admissible,  and  then  a  single  doae 
of  chloral,  suiHciently  large  to  ensure  absolutely  the  desired  amount  of 
rest,  may  be  given;  its  frequent  administration  for  this  purpose  is  to 
be  strongly  deprecated.  In  such  cases  as  inherit  a  strongly-neurotic 
temperament,  and  in  which  the  cycle  of  developmental  change  has  not 
resulted  in  much  physical  over-strain  and  wear  and  tear,  large  doses  of 
potassium  bromide  (30  to  SO  grains  three  times  daily)  may  bo  admin- 
istered with  decided  benefit  so  long  as  a  due  amount  of  wholesome 
food  can  be  taken.  Most  often  we  have  to  deal  with  the  menstrual 
irregularities  of  this  epoch  and  its  attendant  anemia,  our  subject 
having  succumbed  to  tlie  developmental  wave;  the  nutritive  and 
assimilative  capacities  having  been  overtaxed  by  the  exaggerated  de- 
mands of  the  growing  organism.  Here  a  strictly-hygienic  regimen 
should  be  carefully  and  persistently  enforced,  such  as  out-door  exercise 
and  the  spinal  douche  or  sponge-hath.  Iron,  especially  the  carbonate, 
should  be  given  in  pill  or  mixture.  It  is  well  to  vary  the  form  of 
iron,  occasionally  administering  it  in  the  form  of  iron-and -aloes  pill; 
or  as  the  ammonio-citrate ;  or  as  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  combinalii 
with  extract  of  nux  vomica  and  rhubarb  in  pill;  or  again  as 
pound  sjrup  of  the  phosphates  with  malt-extract  and  cod-liver 
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INSANITY  AT  THE  PUERPERAL  PERIOD. 

Contents.— Symptoms — Predominance  of  Mania— Intensity  of  the  Morbid  Process — 
Obtrusive  Sexual  Element — Hallucinations — Delusions  of  Suspicion — Prevalence 
of  Suicidal  Feelings — Etiology — Susceptibility  of  the  Puerperal  Period — Illegiti- 
macy and  Puerperal  Insanity — Frequency  in  Primiparae — Condition  of  the 
Blood  —  Diminution  of  Haemoglobin  —  Prognosis  —  Treatment  —  Insanity  of 
Pregnancy — Relatively  Infrequent — ^Primiparae  show  no  Special  Liability — 
Symptoms — Recoveries. 

Symptoms* — The  onset  may  be  absolutely  sudden,  following  upon 
delivery  ;  but  more  frequently  the  development  is  gradual,  being  pre- 
ceded by  evidence  of  nervous  exhaustion,  until  the  fully-matured 
disease  bursts  out  in  all  its  fury  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  succeeding 
labour.  The  patient  suffers  from  early  insomnia,  becomes  restless, 
fidgetty,  unnaturally  garrulous ;  she  exhibits  a  waywardness  not 
customary,  takes  strange  and  unreasonable  dislikes,  especially  towards 
her  husband,  or  refuses  to  have  her  infant  brought  to  her.  There  is  a 
furtiveness  of  glance  auguring  a  suspicious  state  of  mind,  a  startled 
look  on  the  slightest  sound,  or  even  intolerance  of  light*  All  her 
relatives  observe  a  change  of  disposition,  and  perhaps  attribute  it  to  a 
wilful  temper  merely,  but  the  pulse  becomes  hurried  and  small,  the 
face  pale  and  haggard,  the  eye  startlingly  bright.  She  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  sleep,  or  sleep  is  broken  by  disturbing  dreams,  from  which 
she  starts  up  in  bed  rambling  in  disconnected  utterances.  Then  come 
hysteric  outbursts,  extravagant  conduct,  and  all  the  features  of  an 
acute  maniacal  attack.  The  presence  of  delusions  and  hallucinations 
declare  themselves,  she  shouts  aloud  to  imaginary  persons,  listens  to 
their  voices,  rejects  her  food  with  repugnance,  declaring  it  to  be 
poisoned. 

Maniacal  excitement  usually  characterises  these  outbursts;  out  of 
68  puerperal  cases  as  many  as  45  or  66  per  cent,  suffered  from  mania, 
whilst  states  of  depression  prevailed  in  23  patients  or  33*8  per  cent. 
If  we  associate  with  these  the  cases  which,  originally  puerperal,  had 
been  allowed  to  suckle  their  infants  for  some  time  after  symptoms  of 
mental  alienation  had  been  observed,  we  get  from  a  total  of  111  as 
many  as  74  or  66  per  cent,  as  subjects  of  mania,  and  nearly  the  same 
proportion,  30  per  cent.,  as  subjects  of  melancholia. 

The  mental  affection,  then,  at  this  stage  is  essentially  an  acUte 
maniacal  state,  in  which  there  is  intense  excitement y  great  incoherence ^ 
continuous  garr^dity,  and  a  dangerous  explosivenesSj  which  may  issue  in 
most  desperate  impulsive  conduct;  there  is,  moreover,  a  special  pro- 
clivity to  indulgence  in  obscene  language,  indecent  exposures  of  the 
person,  and  genuine  nymphomaniacal  states ;  or  the  deep-rooted  erotic 
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feelings  may,  partially  controlled,  reveal  themselves  in  the  niddea  ' 
geBtnreH,  or  sensual  glances,  or  prurient  demeanour  in  a  less  obtrusive 


ion,  unjusti- 
!  both  oom.- 


There  is,  despite  the  adverse  view  of  high  authorities  upon  tliia 
point  (Gooch,  Marce,  Foville),  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  the 
that  this  sexual  element  stamps  the  insanity  of  parturition  and  the 
mrly  puerperal  period  with  features  which  demand  special  attention ; 
but  whether  such  features  should  exalt  the  mental  affection  int-o  a  dis- 
tinct nosological  entity  is  vc-ry  doubtful,  and,  in  our  opi 
liable  from  considerations  already  appealed  to.» 

HallucinfltiODS. — Visna!  and  aural  hall  uciu  at  ions,  ■ 
bined,  occur  to  the  almost  complete  excluaion  of  other  forms  of  sensory 
disturbance  ;  in  fact,  17  per  cent,  of  our  puerpei-al  caaea  exhibit  snch 
anomalies — the  average  for  the  total  admissions  in  all  forms  of  iELsanity 
being  2D  per  cent.  This  ia  not  so  high  an  estimate  aa  that  of  Dr. 
Clouston,  who  also  assumes  the  aural  to  be  the  more  frequent;  in  our 
esperienco  they  occur  in  about  equal  frequency. t 

Delusions. — Quite  63-2  per  cent,  allowed  obvious  delusions  of  very- 
varied  character,  but  chielly  tending  towards  ideas  of  persecution,  the 
patient  believing  herself  the  victim  of  intrigues  at  the  hands  of  her 
nearest  relatives — her  husband,  children,  her  former  friends  and  n^h- 
boiirs  ;  Ler  life,  or  that  of  her  children,  is  threatened,  or  some  terrible 
tragedy  is  being  enacted ;  in  two  cases,  the  house  was  believed  to  be 
haunted.  Ideaa  of  poisoning  are  prominent  features,  the  food  being 
frequently  rejected  upon  this  plea.  Another  not  infrequent  delusion 
was  that  of  a  sexual  nature ;  the  husband's  fidelity  was  called  in 
question,  or  there  were  ideaa  that  men  entered  her  bedroom  at  nigbt 
for  illicit  purposes  ;  one  jiatient  believed  herself  to  have  been  confined 
of  twins  who  were  falling  into  a,  canal.  In  five  cases  the  subject 
believed  herself  eternally  lost,  forsaken  by  God,  and  given  up  to  the 
machinations  of  the  evil  one.  This  delusion  that  the  soul  is  lost  was 
as  frequent  as  in  formsof  insanity  of  a  more  melancholic  type,  occurring 
later  on  during  lactation;  in  fact,  religioua  delusions  were  frequent. 
Hypochondriacal  delusions  were  not  ^bserved  in  a  single  case. 

To  take  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  more  important  halla-  I 
cinations  betrayed  by  puerperal  coses  :— 

Faces  besmeared  with  blood  peep  through  thewindaws;  spirits  hover  anmadia 
angels  and  ilevila  Burround  tlic  bed  ;  the  patient's  deceased  mother  confroota  her,  ] 
and  mysteriaas  lights  flit  about  tbe  room  ;  voices  tie  heard  ;  the  f  onn  of  th«  evil  01 
appears;  or  tbey  shout  aloud  to  imaginary  voicea ;  sounda  are  heard,  interpreted  1 
w  conapiratars  beneath  the  buUdJng ;  or  a  voiee  within  prompta  her  to  auitndcL 

•  See  also  on  tliia  point  Dr.  Saokey's  Zrtturet  on  2n»anity,  pp.  128,  IW. 
t  Vide  LtclKTit  on  Mtnlai  DiteoM,  p.  G07. 
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From  these  considerations  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  general  tone 
of  feeling  is  that  of  distrust  and  SUSpicion,  implicating  her  conjugal 
relationships,  her  friends,  and  former  associates,  or  as  affecting  her  moral 
well-being ;  or  utter  failure  of  self-confidence  and  delusions,  sometimes 
of  a  most  harrowing  description,  based  thereupon. 

Suicide. — We  have  alluded  to  the  explosiveness  of  the  disease^ 
and  the  tendency  to  impulsive  acts  is  a  most  notable  feature  in 
insanity  at  this  period.  Attempts  to  murder  the  offspring  have  been 
frequently  recorded,  and  no  woman  suffering  from  this  form  of  insanity 
should  be  brought  into  close  relationship  with  her  children.  About 
25  per  cent,  presented  active  suicidal  propensities ;  but  nearly  double 
this  proportion,  or  47  per  cent.,  were  impulsively  dangerous  to  those 
around  them.  The  suicidal  impulse  was  often  prompted  by  delusion  ; 
thus,  one  patient  believed  her  husband  wished  to  cut  her  throat,  and, 
consequently,  sprung  from  her  bedroom  window.  Another  leapt  from 
her  window  under  the  impression  that  her  husband  had  just  murdered 
his  two  children,  and  under  similar  impressions.  One  case  tries  to 
end  her  days  by  a  desperate  attempt  at  strangulation,  and  another  by 
cutting  her  throat. 

The  various  forms  of  mental  disturbance  found  at  this  period  may 
be  thus  classified  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  of  occuiTence : — 

Acate  mania, 31  coses. 

Melancholia,  with  delusions, 13 

Mania,  with  delusions, 7 

Simple  mania, 7 

Simple  melancholia, 8 

Acute  melancholia, 1      *» 

Melancholy  with  stupor, 1      »» 
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Etiologfy* — It  would  be  indeed  strange  if,  at  a  period  embracing 
such  revolutionary  changes  as  are  comprised  in  the  onset  of  labour 
and  the  first  half  of  uterine  involution,*  the  mental  stability  was 
not  endangered  beyond  the  average  usual  at  the  same  period  of  life 
in  the  non-parturient.  So  numerous  are  the  novel  relationships  into 
which  the  nervous  system  then  enters,  and  so  powerful  are  the  new 
agencies  brought  to  bear  as  excitants  to  morbid  reaction,  that  subjects 
hereditarily  predisposed  to  insanity,  must  necessarily  incur  imminent 
risks  at  this  crisis  of  their  history.  As  Burrows  says : — "  Gestation 
itself  is  a  source  of  excitation  in  most  women,  and  sometimes  provokes 

*  The  term  "puerperal  mania"  is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  mental  derange- 
ment occurring  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  puerperal  state  ;  involution  of  th« 
uterus  being  usually  not  complete  for  three  months. 


lereditary 


mental  derangement,  and  more  especially  in  those  with  a 
predisposition.''* 

Let  U3  consider  what  are  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  favoar 
Buch  issues.  First,  there  is  the  mental  transformation  incident  to 
this  latter  period  of  geatatioa  ;  the  arousal  of  maternal  instincts, 
especially  for  the  first  time,  is  frequently  associated  with  unstable 
states  of  nerve-centres,  issuing  in  introspective  states,  exalted  self- 
feeliug,  voluminous  emotional  waves,  vague  fears  of  impending 
troubles,  and  often  hysteric  outbursts.  Such  conditions  must  he 
attributed  to  the  eccentric  irritation  of  the  gravid  uterus,  as  well  as 
to  the  deterionited  state  to  which  the  maternal  blood  has  succumbed ; 
and,  unless  the  depurative  processes  become  more  active,  nutritional 
anomalies  are  liable  to  arise,  producing  undue  nervous  instability 
during  gestation  and  subsequent  to  parturition.  If  the  functions 
of  secretion  and  excretion  be  checked,  as  by  loaded  bowels,  or  the 
accumulation  of  morbid  products  in  the  blood,  a  source  of  irtitatioQ 
to  the  nervous  system  at  once  ajipears;  and,  if  albuminuria  coexist, 
the  uramie  state  of  the  blood  may  tend  towards  actual  convulsion.t 
Then  come  the  physical  and  moral  shock  of  labour,  the  emotional 
tension,  and  recoil  of  this  crisis;  and,  lastly,  the  immediate  and 
more  remote  consequences  {local  and  genera!)  of  parturition. 

The  physical  and  moral  shock  is  ever  a  varying  quantity ;  but, 
in  all  cases,  nervous  exhaustion  is  always  attendant  on  such  an 
enormous  outlay  as  is  demanded  during  parturition,  especially  in 
those  constitutionally  enfeebled,  reduced  by  the  ailments  of  the  later 
stages  of  gestation,  by  insomnia,  or  by  a  tedious  jirotracted  labour, 
or  attendant  hemorrhage.  The  moral  shock  is  regarded  as  an  all- 
powerful  excitant  to  mental  ailments  of  this  period,  as  illustrated  in 
cases  of  illegitimacy  ;  and  authorities  have  constantly  drawn  attention 
to  the  prevalence  of  puerperal  insanity  amongst  those  who  have 
borne  illegitimate  ofisprlog.  "Esquirol  speaks  of  a  sort  of  frenzy 
incident  to  unfortunate  girls  in  giving  birth,  in  misery  and  secrecy, 
to  bastard  children ;  a  condition  of  mind,  which  it  is  to  be  feared, 
often  prompts  either  infanticide  or  Buicide."| 

Again,  subsequent  to  labour,  we  have  the  whole  uterine  aurfiice 
exposing  the  system  to  the  perils  of  htemorrhage  by  imperfect 
contraction,  to  retention  of  excretory  products,  to  the  absorption  of 
septic  agencies,  metritis,  phlebitis,  and  its  attendant  evils.  Later, 
still,  come  the  evils  due  to  imperfect  depui-atlve  processes,  requisite 

•  CammenlaTim,  p.  3li3. 

t  The  QTmniic  element  in  the  causation  of  puerperal  eckmpsin  lioa  been  cojled 
in  qaeBtion  ;  aeo,  howovcr.  the  very  apposite  remarks  by  Dr.  t-owurs  in  his 
Disfoxe  oftkt  Nercoui  Sgatftn,  vol  ii.,  p.  710.      t  BurroBs'  Commentarier,  p,  3M< 
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for  the  removal  of  adventitious  products  during  the  slow  involution 
of  the  uterine  muscle  ;  the  fatty  disintegration  of  the  giant-fibre,  and 
its  replacement  by  the  nucleated  fibre-cell,  which  prevailed  in  the 
nulliparous  state.  The  products  of  such  disintegration  found  copiously 
in  the  lochia,  and  probably  as  the  fatty  elements  in  the  urine,  and 
caseous  elements  of  the  early  mammary  secretion,  will,  if  these 
secretory  and  excretory  functions  be  arrested,  lead  up  to  the  evils 
now  alluded  to.  In  fact,  the  whole  puerperal  period  is  one  of 
extreme  susceptibility.*  The  explosive  condition  of  the  nerve 
centres  is  at  its  height  during  parturition,  and  it  is  then,  especially, 
that  eccentric  irritation  of  the  cerebrum  may  lead  to  transient 
psychical  anomalies,  or  to  the  motor  discharges  of  general  eclampsic 
convulsions ;  and  it  seems  but  a  question  of  individual  susceptibility, 
or  intensity  of  the  eccentric  irritation,  which  determines  the  one  or 
the  other,  the  psychical  often  preceding  the  convulsive  phenomena. 
Thus,  at  the  acme  of  a  supreme  uterine  effort,  and  especially  during 
the  passage  of  the  head,  if  large,  in  excitable  primiparse,  the  intensity 
of  the  pain  is  often  accompanied  by  complete,  though  transient, 
alienation,  by  grave  reductions  in  consciousness,  by  rambling  inco- 
herent talk,  by  outrageous  and  impulsive  actions — the  new-born 
infant  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  mother's  frenzy,  t 

Illegitimacy* — I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  Esquirol's  state- 
ment of  the  prevalence  of  insanity  amongst  those  who  have  been 
illegitimate  children;  it  has  also  been  shown  by  Dr.  Clouston  that  this 
cause  is  a  potent  factor  in  Scotland — where  illegitimacy  abounds.     He 
estimates  that  25  per  cent,  of  his  cases  occurred  where  the  offspring 
were  illegitimate.     When  we  take  our  English  asylums  into  considera- 
tion, the  results  are  far  different;  illegitimacy  is  far  less  rife;   and  it 
appears  that  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-six  cases  sixty-one  were  married, 
and  the  children  born  in  legitimate  wedlock,  whilst  in  seven  only 
were  the  patients  unmarried  women.     Now  the  proportion  of  single  to 
married  patients  in  the  total  admissions  of  1,810  cases  was  35  per  cent, 
to  50  per  cent,  respectively ;  hence  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  of 
single  women  who  suffered  from  puerperal  insanity  is  exceptionally  low. 
Frequent  in  PrimiparSB. — Frequent  child-bearing  has  apparently 
no  connection  with  the  development  of  insanity;   of  the  sixty-eight 
puerperal  cases,  twenty-two  were  first  confinements,  or  a  percentage  of 
32*3;  20*5  per  cent,  had  had  two  children ;  10  per  cent,  and  14  per  cent, 
respectively  had  had  three  and  four  children;  and  of  those  who  had  fami- 
lies ranging  between  five  and  nine,  22  per  cent,  were  also  represented. 

•  Burrows,  op,  cU,,  p.  366. 

t  There  is,  likewise,  a  temporary  delirium  sometimes  accompanying  difficult 
labours,  in  the  fever  on  the  secretion  of  milk,  or  the  inflammation  of  the  breasts. 
Burrows,  lb,,  p.  364. 
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Second  attacks  occurred  in  eight  cases,  of  whom  two  were  primiparfB, 
and  the  remaimng  six  had  families  ranging  from  two  to  nine.  No  case 
had  sutfered  from  a  third  seiznre. 

The  Blood  in  Puerperal  Insanity.— Tested  by  the  htemoglobino- 

meter  the  amount  of  hrenioglobiii  was  found  below  the  normal,  as 
indicated  by  the  series  of  observations  recorded  in  the  following 
table : — In  the  case  of  Ji.  W.  J.  it  amounted  to  but  55  per  cent,  and 
in  C.  C.  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  standard  of  health  v  blood  ;  in  two  other 
cases  it  varied  between  74  per  cent,  and  78  per  cent.  The  tirat  case 
the  tabulated  series  {^f.  A.  M.)  in  which  profound  aniemia  had  resulted 
from  post-partum  hiemorrhagc,  gave  upon  one  occasion  as  low 
centage  as  20,  rising  subsequently  to  32  per  cent. 

The  corpuscular  ric/iJi/'ss  (numerical)  in  the  uncomplicated  case: 
near  that  of  normal  blood,*  being  80'6  to  124  per  hccmic  unit — 
i.e.,  from  4,030,000  up  to  6,200,000  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre; 
but,  tlio  corpuscular  value  estimated  in  htemoglobin  was  invariably 
low — the  lowest  register  being  44  in  the  case  of  E.  W.  J.,  the  other 
three  subjects  giving  -75,  -"G,  and  '79  respectively  of  the  normal  value. 
In  the  case  of  M.  A.  M.,  however,  the  numerical  corpuscular  richness, 
commencing  at  2,CHO,000,  fell  to  3,040,000,  and  eventually  rose  to  3i 
million  corpuscles  per  millimetre  cube ;  the  corpuscular  vahie  at  one 
time  but  '35  rose  to  '68  and  subsequently  fell  to  '60  and  even  ^S— 
the  latter  coincident  with  a  wild  maniacal  outburst. 
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M.  A.  M.,  (OL-t.  1,  'ST), 

20 

53  6 

■25 

■35 

sun  Duy  mlonle  booIbw  bodlcn  blood  pkla 

,.         (Oct  4,  '87), 

28 

41-4 

■06 

■68 

(Oct,  8,  '37), 

2\ 

40-8 

■12 

'60 

(Nov.  6,  '87). 

3-2 

716 

■16 

■45 

■"..srarsir,,!!*!!* 

M.  A.  P,.   (Nov.  15, '87), 

■' 

S3'6 

•28 

'79 
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102 '8 

■22 
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80-6 

■73 

R.W.  J..  (Aug.  10, '89), 

55 
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■18 

■44 
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Progfnosis* — Of  the  seventy  cases,  fully  fifby-six  completely  re- 
covered at  the  asylum,  whilst  four  others  were  discharged  "relieved" 
— hence  the  recovery-rate  reached  the  favourable  percentage  of  80. 
The  mortality  was  8*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sixty-eight  cases — i.e.,  six 
died.  On  the  other  hand,  four  patients  (5'7  per  cent.)  still  remain  in 
the  asylum  as  chronic  incurable  cases  of  several  years'  standing.  On 
consulting  the  recovery-chart  it  is  observed  that,  up  to  the  second 
month,  but  nine  cases  recover ;  thence,  up  to  the  sixth  month,  the 
recoveries  rise  gradually  to  an  aggregate  of  thirty-seven;  during  the 
following  two  months,  but  five  cases  recover;  at  the  ninth  month  there 
is  a  sudden  rise  in  the  recoveries,  from  which  period,  up  to  two  years 
and  a-half,  a  few  casual  recoveries  are  still  noted.  The  recovery-rate 
does  not,  therefore,  contrast  so  favourably  as  appears  in  Dr.  Clouston's 
statistics,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  in  three  months  over  half  had 
recovered,  and  in  nine  months  90  per  cent  were  well.  Our  own  results 
show  that  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  recoveries  occurred  by  the 
fifth  month,  and  an  advance  of  the  number  of  recoveries  to  forty-four 
by  the  end  of  the  sixth  month;  whilst,  as  in  Dr.  Olouston's  cases,  87*5 
per  cent,  had  recovered  by  the  ninth  month  from  the  commencement 
of  their  insanity. 

The  incalculable  advantage  of  early  treatment  is  very  obvious  in  the 
recovery-list;  since  of  four-and-twenty  who  were  placed  in  the  asylum 
within  one  week  of  the  onset  of  their  insanity,  as  many  as  thirteen 
were  recovered  within  three  months,  and  the  remaining  eleven  left 
recovered  within  five  months,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  several  of 
these  patients  had  inherited  strong  neurotic  tendencies;  thus,  the 
family  records  of  these  twenty-four  (early)  recoveries  testify  to  the 
following  facts : — 

Mother  paralysed, Recovery  in  2\  months. 

Brother  insane, „  5 

Mother  insane,       .         .        .         .       "j 

Sister  insane ;  father  a  heavy  drinker,  /         '  "  • 

Sister  insane, a  ^\ 

Grandfather  insane  and  committed  suicide,   .  ,,2 

Father  insane,        ....'..  „  1 

Father  and  mother  insane  (second  attack),     .  ,,  4| 

Aunt  and  two  cousins  insane  (second  attack),  ,,  2^ 

Aunt  insane, „  4 

Even  direct  inheritance  does  not,  therefore,  seem  so  strongly  to  afiect 
the  recovery-rate  in  such  cases  when  placed  at  an  early  date  under 
suitable  treatment. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  favourable  cases  to  those  in  which 
recovery  was  protracted  to  six  months  and  later.  It  becomes  a 
significant  fact  that  these  are  cases  \{here  asylum  ti:eatment  has  beea 
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deferred,  and  the  patient  kept  under  their  friends'  supervision  for  a 
period  ranging  from  two  weeks  to  several  months. 


Case. 

Onset  prior  to 
Asylum  TreAtment. 

Recovered. 

Age. 

1 

4  weeks 7    months 

26 

2 

2     „      (brother  insane)  . 

7        ., 

30 

3 

o 

-     »f        •         •        • 

1^ 

22 

4 

3     „        .        . 

n    .. 

25 

5 

4     „        .         . 

9        ,. 

24 

6 

3     „        .         . 

9        .. 

24 

7 

»» 

94       .. 

25 

8 

6  months 

94      „ 

48 

9 

7      „ 

9        „ 

38 

10 

2      „ 

9        .. 

21 

11 

3      „ 

.      10 

24 

12 

3      „ 

H         „ 

27 

13 

2      „ 

.      114       .. 

25 

14 

3  weeks   . 

12        .. 

29 

15 

2     „       . 

•      13i       ,. 

22 

16 

3  months 

.      14        „ 

27 

17 

.        2      „ 

2   years 

27 

18 

9 

24     .. 

24 

19 

7  weeks   . 

G^  months 

25 

20 

.        7     „       . 

.        6i      „ 

22 

21 

9     ,,      (paternal  heredity) 

6i       „ 

26 

22 

2      >»      (      i»            »»          ) 

.        64       „ 

28 

23 

4  months 

.        0        „ 

28 

24 

1      ,,               ... 

.        6        „ 

24 

25 

• 

• 

• 

.      oi     „ 

25 

Equally  instructive  is  it  to  note,  that  the  failures  amongst  those  who 
were  but  partially  relieved  and  so  discharged,  or  who  remained  as 
chronic  insane,  or  who  succumbed  to  a  fatal  malady  were,  with  verv 
few  exceptions,  either  late  adniissians  or  over  thirty  years  of  age,  A 
glance  at  the  following  three  tables  illustrates  this  point  in  a  very 
forcible  manner : — 

Mortality, 

Date  and  Cause  of  Death. 
in  11  months;  of  tubercle, 
in    6 J  years;  of  phthisis, 
in    14  years ;  of  general  paralysis. 
in    1  mouth;  of  pneumonia, 
in    3  months ;  of  j)hthiais. 
in    2  years  7  months ;  of  general  paralysis, 
in    1  month ;  of  ixslvic  celluUtis. 
in    2  weeks;  of  chronic  brain  atrophy, 
in    1  week ;  of  pulmonary  congestion, 
in    4  months ;  of  acute  cerebritis 
(father  and  mother  insane). 
10  days,  .        .        22        .        in    4  years;  of  phthisis. 


Duration  of  Attack 
on  Admission. 

3  mouths, 

Age  of 
Patient. 

27 

3        „             .        . 

Several  mouths, 

38 
42 

7  months. 

40 

1         „ 

11        „ 
1  week, 

21 
28 
30 

1      „                .        . 
1      ,, 
1      « 

36 
40 
35 
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Dnration  of  Attack 

Age  of 

on  Admission. 

Patient 

Date  of  Discharge. 

2  weeks. 

30        . 

2  years. 

3  months,     . 

29        . 

6  months. 

5  weeks. 

39        . 

2  years  and  4  months. 

7  months,     . 

38 

2  months  (father  and  brother  inaane). 

Several  months, 

32       . 

84  months. 

Kemainino 

"Chronic  Insane." 

8  weeks. 

34       . 

7  years ;  still  an  inmate. 

6     „ 

26 

7    „                   n             strong  heredity. 

8  months,     . 

39 

1  year  and  8  months. 

1  week, 

30 

4  years. 

1    « 

28 

5     „ 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  insanity  occurring  at 
the  puerperal  period  is  one  of  most  acuto  character,  yet  most  faVOUF- 
ablo  as  regards  the  ultimate  issue  of  treatment. 

The  prognosis  will  be  influenced  more  especially  by — 

(a,)  Duration  of  the  symptoms  when  the  patient  is  brought  under 
treatment,  and 

(b.)  Largely  by  the  age  of  the  patient. 

If  the  patient  be  under  thirty,  and  judicious  treatment  be  employed 
within  a  week  of  the  onset,  the  prognosis  is  favourable ;  every  day's 
delay  after  this  adds  to  the  ultimate  risk. 

If  the  patient  be  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  more  especially,  if 
the  treatment  has  been  delayed  for  two  weeks  or  longer,  then  the 
recovery  if  ensured  will  probably  be  prolonged,  yet  the  risks  of  partial 
recovery  only  will  be  strengthened. 

Treatment. — Our  first  enquiries  should  be  directed  towards  the 
genito-urinary  system,  with  the  object  of  discovering  any  local  uterine 
mischief,  whether  tenderness  upon  palpation,  a  rising  temperature,  a 
history  of  arrested  or  foetid  lochia,  indicate  lurking  troubles  consequent 
upon  labour.  The  most  careful  examination  should  be  made  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  any  source  of  peripheral  excitation  which  may  be 
removable  or  palliated.  A  slight  pyrexial  movement  will  generally  be 
found  in  the  acute  maniacal  attacks  following  immediately  upon  partu- 
rition. It  is  always  advisable  to  begin  our  treatment  with  a  saline 
aperient,  and  secure  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowel;  the  condition  of 
the  breasts  may  also  merit  attention.  A  bland  but  nutritive  and  fluid 
or  semi-fluid  food  (including  milk,  beef-tea,  broths,  and  eggs)  should  then 
be  given  at  very  regular  intervals — forcible  feeding  being  resorted  to 
should  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand  it,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  usually 
the  rule.    The  condition  of  the  blood  would  appear  to  indicate  the 
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administration  of  iron;  but,  in  all  those  cases  of  aout«  excitement,  it  wl 
well  not  to  give  chalybeate  preparations  until  a  much  later  date  in  the^ 
history  of  the  case  ;  at  all  events,  not  until  the  patient  takes  food  spOQ-J 
taneoualy  and  sleeps  fairly  well,  without  having  recourse  to  sedatives.  J 

The  form  of  sedative  and  soporific  is  of  importance ;  bromide  salt! 
are  of  less  avail  singly  than  in  coraliination  with  chloral.  The  ]att« 
is  the  better  drug  to  rely  on  in  obstinate  insomnia.  I'amldehyd  has  I 
been  given  with  considerable  success,  and  is  certainly  more  efficacious  I 
than  sulplional ;  but,  of  the  three,  we  give  the  preference  to  chloral^J 
Later  on,  with  abatement  of  maniacal  symptoms,  it  will  be  well  tof 
administer  phosphatic  foods,  the  syi'up  of  the  phosphates,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  along  with  malt  extract. 

In  later  stages,  the  question  of  uterine  involution  is  one  of  wuchl 
moment — undoubtedly  a  defective  involution  has  much  to  do  with  ths  J 
persistent  excitement  of  these  cases.  Here  Eastoo's  syrup,  the  liquor  I 
atrychniie,  or  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  may  be  of  avail ;  or  the  chloride  ■ 
of  ammonium  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Early  association  with  the  insane  should  bo  avoided,  as  likely  t 
increase  the  irritative  process  going  on.  The  subject  should  be  kept|:l 
at  first  confined  to  her  bed,  attended  by  a  nurse,  and  only  when  thsV 
1  excitement  is  somewhat  abated  should  she  be  taken  into  thaj 
r  for  short  walks,  or  allowed  to  associate  with  others  similarly^ 
Varm  baths  may  be  utilised  with  advantage  during  thft' 
progress  of  the  case,  and  by  their  aid  it  is  possible  to  ensure  sleep  iiil 
many  cases  without  resorting  to  the  employment  of  sedatives. 

Insanity  of  Pregrnancy. — Insanity  during  the  period  of  gestation 
is  remarkable  for  the  iafrequency  of  its  occurrence ;  upon  this  point 
all  authorities  are  agreed.      Our   statistics  in  large  paupcr-asyluma 
certainly  corroborate  this  statement,  and,  when  we  deduct  the  cases 
admitted  subsequent  to  confinement,  but  whose  mental  ailment  de- 
finitely dates  from  a  period  prior  to  parturition  and  only  estimate 
those   who   were    enceinU    on    admission,   we   reduce    the    numbers  J 
so  far  that  they  are  of  little  or  no  value   for  statistical  purpose! 
Eleven  cases  of  insanity  occurring  during  gestation  were  admitt« 
amongst  a  total  of  ],8H  female  admissions,  or  the  very  low  proportioi 
of  O'G  per  cent. ;  hence  our  experience  with  respect  to  insanity  at  this 
5)hysio!ogical  cycle  is  indeed  greatly  restricted.     So  great  is  the  ropug' 
nance   to   the  admission  of  such  cases,  and  very  naturally  so,  thi 
undoubtedly  many  subjects  escape  asylum  supervision,  and  aw  nurseC 
through  transient  attacks  of  alienation  under   the   guardianship   i 
their  friends  at  home  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  so  frequent  are  thw 
trifling   mental   ailments  of  the   earlier  months  of  pregnancy — tlM 
morbid  cravings,  the  emotional  and  mora!  perversions — that  they  a 
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regarded  with  little  concern ;  whilst  a  more  serious  mental  ailment 
may  be  excused  as  but  an  exaggerated  expression  of  the  same  states. 
Our  very  limited  experience  at  the  West  Riding  Asylum  would  indi- 
cate that  insanity  at  this  period  is  by  no  means  more  prevalent  amongst 
primipaj*ce,  for  nine  of  the  eleven  cases  had  previously  borne  children, 
and  in  none  of  these  cases  had  the  patient  suffered  from  a  previous 
attack  of  insanity.  Cases  have  been  recorded  where  every  confinement 
has  been  preceded  by  mental  disturbance  amounting  to  genuine  in- 
sanity ;  but  it  is  much  more  usual  to  find  such  frequent  recurrence 
as  the  sequel  to  successive  parturitions,  than  in  the  pregnant  periods 
of  a  woman's  life. 

There  is  usually  a  period  of  mild  depression  for  some  time  observed 
ere  the  more  acute  outbreak  of  symptoms ;  nervous  timidity  is  a 
frequent  accompaniment ;  the  patient  loses  confidence  in  herself  and 
dreads  that  some  imaginary  evil  is  about  to  befall  her;  she  becomes 
suspicious,  and  often  exhibits  want  of  confidence  in  her  husband  and 
relatives.  All  the  cases  which  required  removal  to  the  asylum  were 
fully-developed  forms  of  the  disease,  and,  without  exception,  were 
instances  of  acute  maniacal  excitement ;  they  were  not  associated  with 
expansive  emotional  states,  but  the  reverse.  Distrust,  timidity  were 
apparent  in  all ;  and,  at  times,  terror  induced  by  acute  hallucinations 
culminated  in  frequent  frenzied  excitement  and  the  wildest  conduct. 
Periods  of  sullen  reserve  would  alternate  with  sudden  outburats  of 
mania  ;  and  the  subject  was  usually  watchful,  intensely  suspicious,  and 
suddenly  aggi'essive.  There  was  in  most  of  the  cases  a  special  danger 
of  suicidal  acts,  attempted  usually  under  the  influence  of  some  terrible 
delusion  ;  as  in  the  case  of  one  patient  who  believed  herself  seized  by 
Satan,  and  who  made  frantic  efforts  to  leap  through  a  window.  The 
excitement  is  accompanied  by  great  incoherence ;  ])ut  their  ramblings 
usually  betray  the  dominant  feelings  in  frequent  reference  to  blood- 
shed, murder,  treachery,  or  the  like.  The  most  persistent  insomnia 
often  prevails,  and  destructive  tendencies  are  at  first  obvious.  Later 
on  the  patient  may  have  alternations  of  depression  and  mild  excite- 
ment ;  in  which  she  is  flighty,  meddlesome,  treacherous,  and  prone  to 
vicious  conduct. 

The  larger  proportion  of  cases  occurred  beyond  tfie  Hard  month  of 
gestation,  and  two  cases  alone  left  the  asylum  recovered  before  their 
confinement.  The  proportion  of  "  recoveries  "  amounted  to  54*5  per 
cent.,  whilst  two  others  left,  after  a  prolonged  residence,  sufficiently 
relieved  for  home  treatment ;  two,  however,  died — pne  from  puerperal 
fever,  and  the  other  of  chronic  phthisis. 

With  res|)ect  to  the  origin  of  the  mental  derangement  we  can  pre- 
dicate but  little  from  the  scanty  figures  at  our  disposal  and  the  hiBtory 
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of  the  few  instanoea  alTonled  ua.     It  was  aacertamcd,  bowever,  that 

strong  hereditary  predupotition  prevuilej  in  36  percent,;  that  (wo other 
cases  subsequently  died  of  general  paralysis;  and  that  three  others, 
although  affording  no  history  of  anoeatral  JQBJinity,  were  considi 
to  be  oi  congenilaily-dtfectii-t  mental  organisation. 


INSANITY  AT  THE   PERIOD  OF  LACTATION. 


Cantenti.— Biaka  Attendant  uiiod  Lactntion— Perind  of  Uterine  Involution— Pei 
of  Mimmary  Eioitation — Syuiptoma — DepreaBing  Delusions— I rapHlaiTi.'  Nature 
(M.  W.)— Suicide  (M.  D.)— Cue  of  E.  E.  C— Intensity  of  Maniacal  EscitemeLt 
— Sexual  PerverBions— HiilluoinatioDS — Etiology — Exiiamtion  and  t!ie  Seiiuela! 
of  Ijaboiir— Proh'ncted  Uterine  Involution — lactation  durinit  Profound  Annraii* 
— Hyper  lactation— Qua!  ili  cations  of  the  NuwiDg  Mothei^Pariod  for  Weaniog 
— Prog  nosis- Treatment. 

To  a  certain  proportion  of  the  puerperal,  the  whole  period  of  lacta- 
tion is  one  fraught  with  risks.  The  period  is  one  of  acknowledged 
susceptibility,  and  when  conjoined  to  this  norma!  exaltation  we  have 
the  predisposition  engendered  by  anceBtnil  insanity,  tlie  acquired 
elements  evolved  out  of  vicious  modes  of  life,  and  inattention  to  the 
plainest  physiological  dicta,  the  morbid  impetus  towards  insanity  is 
greatly  strengthened.  X^ndoubtedly,  the  factors  ]>eculi)ir  to  this  period 
of  lactation,  to  which  are  attributable  in  part  the  mental  reductions, 
vary  with  the  physiological  changes  incident  to  this  period.  Thus, 
in  the  earlier  period  of  lactation,  the  immediate  effects  of  gestation 
and  parturition,  or  the  changes  normally  aroused  in  the  uterus  on  the 
completion  of  labour,  are  of  paramount  importance  in  our  estimate  of 
the  origin  of  the  mental  ailment ;  and  so,  throughout  the  period  of 
uterine  involution,  the  reflex  irritation  from  tho  nvariouterine  ap- 
paratus is  of  primary  importance.  As,  however,  uterine  involution 
becomes  com]>1ete,  so  the  activity  of  the  mammary  secretion  assumes 
an  increasing  importance  in  its  effects  upon  tho  economy  ;  in  lieu  of 
re_fiex  excitatio7i»  from  the  uterine  surface,  or  of  the  faults  arising  from 
defective  depuration,  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-centres  becomes  more 
directly  involved. 

To  attempt,  however,  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  inaani^  incii 
to  these  periods  as  distinct  nosological  entities  would  be  big] 
inconsistent,  and  not  justified  by  a  scientiiic  estimate  of  the  relative 
value  of  symptomatic  indications.  The  insanity  of  tho  parturient  and 
early  puerperal  stage  imperceptibly  glides  into  that  which  characterises 
the  later  stages  of  lactation  ;  and  none  but  an  arbitrary  division  can 
be  assigned  (for  convenience  in  study)  as  the  termination  of  uterine 
involution.     Then,  again,  the  completion  of  involution  is  an  uneertiun 
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period,  variously  assigned  by  different  authorities.  One  month  is 
given  as  the  term  in  healthy  subjects,  under  good  hygienic  sur- 
roundings; six  weeks  is  the  accepted  time  in  continental  Lying-in 
Hospitals  (Barnes^) ;  whilst  Tylor  Smith t  quotes  two  or  even  three 
months  as  the  probable  period.  We  may,  however,  accept  six  weeks 
after  parturition  as  the  period  when  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are  passing 
into  the  quiescent  stage,  during  which  lactation  assumes  its  own 
important  rdle.  It  is  highly  essential  that  we  should  clearly  recognise 
this  overlapping  of  physiological  stages,  as  thereby  are  explained 
certain  exceptional  cases  which  occur  about  the  transition-period  here 
alluded  to. 

Symptoms. — The  prevailing  condition  at  this  period  is,  in  fact,  that 
of  an  acute  psyclwais,  in  which  excitement  predominates,  and  in  which 
terrifying  hallucinations  (visual  and  aural,  or  combinations  of  these) 
lead-up  to  various  delusional  notions,  and  in  which  suspicion  of  friends, 
relatives,  and  neighbours  is  prominent;  fears  of  supernatural  agency 
are  not  infrequent,  strange  phantasms  haunt  the  eye,  mysterious 
whisperings,  unexplained  sounds,  or  more  definite  voices  issue  in  the 
morbid  imagery  of  angels  or  ministers  of  darkness.  The  loss  of  self- 
confidence  begets  the  frequent  notion  that  the  "soul  is  lost,'*  or  that  all 
future  good  is  sacrificed  by  some  imagined  crimes  committed.  The 
moral  being  has  its  ultimate  foundations  shaken,  and  confidence  is  lost 
even  in  those  who  should  be  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  afflicted  one; 
the  husband's  fidelity  is  openly  challenged;  intrigues  of  acquaintances 
dreaded;  the  food  declared  to  be  poisoned. 

The  onset  may  be  sudden;  it  is  far  more  frequently  preceded  by 
mild  depression.  The  patient  becomes  restless,  irritable,  variable  in 
mood,  suspicious  of  her  friends,  impatient  and  fretful;  she  is  apt  to 
misinterpret  the  conduct,  gestures,  and  words  of  others.  Then  come 
fitful  outbursts  of  anger,  extravagant  accusations,  or  actual  violence^ 
and  the  onset  of  genuine  maniacal  symptoms.  Insomnia  usually 
prevails;  noisy,  boisterous,  incoherent  ramblings  ensue,  in  which  the 
patient  gives  utterance  to  fragmentary  sentences  from  which  we  glean 
the  condition  of  mind  to  be  one  of  distrust,  suspicion,  or  terror,  or  to 
be  dominated  by  aural  hallucinations. 

The  delusional  notions  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  periods  of 
exaltation  alternate  with  mental  pain,  rising  even  to  the  pitch  of  acute 
melancholia.  Such  subjects  usually  come  under  our  notice  in  asylums, 
looking  exceedingly  pallid  from  anaemia,  reduced,  thin,  and  jaded  from 
continued  sleeplessness  and  excitement.  In  this  stage  of  excitement 
they  are  often  dangerously  impulsive,    and  require   most  careful 

*  Disecues  of  Wovien,  p.  469.  t  Manual  of  Obstetrics,  p.  92. 
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watching.     Tlius,  one  of  our  patients,  who  had  suckled  her  infant  up 
to  the  twelfth  month,  although  much    eufaebled   in  health,   became 
suddenly  maniacal  at  home;  she  struck  her  husband  on  the  head  with 
a  poker,  ran  a  darning-needle  into  his  side,  and  eventually  got  possessii 
«f  a  knife  at  night  and  gaahed  his  throat  ere  she  could  be  secured. 


M.  W.,  agedthirty-nioe.marrieii,  and  tbe  mother  of  three  chililren.  Putientfa- 
berited  iuBooitj  from  the  mother,  who  was  an  iDmatit  of  thta  aiylum  twenty  years 
ago  After  coniiiiameiit.  The  patient  was  confined  twelve  montlis  prior  to  admisaios, 
and  bad  brought  the  infiuit  ap  at  the  breast  imti]  four  months  BiDce,  when  depres- 
sion first  saperrened ;  her  health  began  to  fail,  restlessness,  low  gptrita,  luicidftl 
fcBliugB,  and  the  delaaions  that  her  soul  was  lost,  that  the  devil  was  in  b«r  houw. 
And  that  ntl  her  friends  had  becoaie  her  enemies.  churBCterised  this  period.  She 
bad  suffered  Trom  coutiaued  insomaia.     Patiuut  had  been  of  temperate  babita. 

She  woa  comciiuniuativa  upon  admissiou,  und  discourHetl  readily  upon  the  subject 
of  her  mental  ailments.  Ever  since  weaning  the  child  she  had  been  depressed, 
filled  with  morbid  fancies,  frequently  felt  tempted  to  injare  herself,  hod  lost  all 
(MHitrol,  ood  (iinleas  closely  observed)  would  certainly  have  destroyed  herself. 
iound  her  memory  mucb  im{)SJred  of  late,  and  tbis  had  troubled  her  greatly 
bad  also  taken  a  deep-rooted  dislike  to  her  hume,  becnose  slie  foocied  that  a  Cri< 
who  lived  opjioKito  wan  constantly  wotching  bor.  Adndtted  that  she  belitvtd 
tool  to  be  lust,  and  fell  given-iip  to  dcepair.  The  catamenia  hail  been  reguL 
normal  for  some  months.  Cod.Uver  oil  etnulsion  ordered,  and  a  milt 
10  rains,  of  liq.  opii,  and  aromatic  solphuric  acid  three  times  daUy. 

From  this  date  she  made  a  steady  proj;ntssiva  improvement,  althonjjh  rcstlesa  < 
nightj,  and  suspicious  of  the  patients  with  wliom  she  was  associated ;  she  was  d» 
given  to  brooding  and  introspection,  but  recovered  sufficiently  to  emjiloy  herself 
bousehabi  occupations  withiu  two  montlis  of  her  admission  to  the  asylum, 
came  u  relapse  wttb  smUhn  fuiddai  impulse,  and  it  is  noted,  November  2ad — "This 
morning,  when  employeil  in  the  chief  female  officer's  bedroom,  she  was  eaugbt  in 
^e  act  of  siu/iending  htrae^to  the  bed-poti  by  the  bliad-cord," 

She  was  again  placed  under  opium  treatment,  which  had  becu  diacontinned  fbr  k 
time,  and  from  tbis  date  onwards  pliysical  and  meutal  improvement  continued,  ~ 
sho  was  discharged  recovered,  after  a  residence  of  eight  and  a-balf  montha. 


Another  young  girl  it)  the  sixtli  month  of  nursing  was  admitted 
a  state  of  rambling  incoherence,  flighty,  erratic,  and  given  to  sUly 
laughter;  reduced  in  health,  and  autemic,  with  a  biemic  bruit.     She 
violently  assaulted  her  mother,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  throttl 
her  father,  whose  identity  she  appears  to  have  mistaken. 

Others  make  equally  determined  attempts  upon  their  own  lil 
in  the  case  of  a  poor  weakly  woman,  who,  struggling  against  the 
cf  penury,  had  been  suckling  other  iii/anU  besides  her  own  f 
period  of  twelve  montha  with  barely  a  subsistence  diet.  I 
admission  she  made  a  most  desperate  attempt  to  drown  herself 
liath  in  which  she  was  placed,  fiercely  struggling  with  the  uurs« 
her  efforts  to  keep  her  head  under  water. 
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M.  D.,  aged  thirty- two,  married,  and  the  mother  of  three  children,  showed  h^r 
first  symptoms  of  mental  alienation  four  weeks  prior  to  admission.  Four  montlis 
before  this  date  she  gave  birth  to  twins,  and  had  suckled  both  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  history  testifies  to  great  depression,  with  attacks  of  intense  and  prolonged 
excitement,  with  incoherent  raving,  and  violent  aggressive  conduct.  She  had 
frequently  threatened  to  take  her  own  life,  and  had  once  tried  to  cut  her  throat. 
The  family  history  was  defective,  but  an  aunt  is  stated  to  have  died  in  an  asylum. 

On  admission  (Oct.  I8th)  she  was  low,  despondent,  and  emotional ;  querulous 
and  discontented.  She  conversed  readily  upon  the  subject  of  her  depression,  and 
narrated  how  she  had  felt  low  and  depressed,  even  back  to  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy,  when  she  used  to  visit  a  neighbour's  farm,  where  there  was  a  great 
black  dog;  when  she  became  more  despondent  she  developed  the  delusion  that 
her  child  would  be  like  a  dog.  She  was  at  this  time  very  thin  and  delicate  ;  the 
complexion  ansemic  and  blanched,  the  eyes  sunken  with  dark  pigmented  areola? 
around.  The  breasts  were  swollen,  distended  with  secretion,  and  tender.  Oleum 
ricini  was  at  once  administered,  and  belladonna  liniment  applied  to  the  breasts. 
The  patient  was  ordered  full  extra  diet  and  chloral,  if  necessary,  at  night. 

A  week  later,  she  was  greatly  depressed ;  stated  that  she  had  suffered  when  at 
home  from  impulses  to  kill  her  children,  but  denied  this  fact  to  the  doctor.  She 
now  regards  this  artifice  as  a  great  sin  for.  which  she  cannot  be  forgiven. 

Nov,  Ist.—li  most  determinedly  suicidal,  and  sleepless  at  night.  Last  night 
she  tore  up  her  sheet  and  attempted  strangulation,  and  this  morning  repeated  the 
attempt  with  her  apron-string.  Expresses  her  determination  to  die.  Tinct.  opii., 
mins.  XXX.,  ter  die. 

Nov.  21th. — To-day  attempted  to  swallow  a  needle,  which  became  impacted  in 
pharynx,  and  was  removed  with  some  difficulty. 

Nov.  29^/i. — It  was  discovered  by  the  appearance  of  swelling  and  stiffness  of 
the  neck,  that  she  had  also  on  the  27  th  inserted  a  darning-needle  there ;  she  was 
questioned  on  the  point,  and  admitted  the  act.  There  was  no  mark  in  the  skin, 
but  by  pressure  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck  a  prominence  could  be  felt  over 
the  left  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  just  in  front  of  the  external  jugular.  It  was  cut 
down  upon,  and  a  large  darning-needle  removed. 

Dec.  \4th. — After  slight  improvement  has  again  become  desperately  suicidal ; 
tries  to  choke  herself  by  anything  she  can  lay  hands  upon,  and  constantly  seeks 
to  obtain  needles  by  stealth. 

Dec,  IQth. — This  morning  a  sharp  projection  like  the  head  of  a  needle  was  felt 
beneath  the  skin  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  about  the  middle  of  the  steroo- 
raastoid.  An  unsucoessful  attempt  at  removal  was  made,  owing  to  her  desperate 
struggling  to  prevent  it.  On  the  26th  inst.,  the  prominence  was  again  felt,  and  a 
needle  an  inch  and  a-half  in  length  removed.  She  is  still  greatly  depressed  and 
suicidaL 

Then  follows  an  account  of  peritonitis,  during  the  course  of  which  no  foreign 
body  was  detected  by  external  palpation  ;  but  the  patient  rapidly  succumbed  to 
the  attack,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  January.  A  post-mortem  examination  ex- 
hibited a  localised  peritonitis,  the  coils  of  small  intestine  being  matted  together  by 
a  considerable  amount  of  lymph  and  purulent  material :  the  large  bowel  had 
esca]>ed  implication.  Slight  ulcerative  points,  with  patches  of  intense  congestion, 
were  revealed  along  the  jejunum  and  duodenum,  behind  which  was  a  purulent 
collection  in  which  a  needle  1  i  inch  long  lay  embedded.  Three  other  needles  were 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  mesentery,  and  one  in  the  tissues  of  the  neck  ;  none 
were  present  in  the  stomach  or  intestine.  In  the  stomach  was  a  piece  of  charred 
wood,  3}  inches  in  length  by  about  1  in  thickness. 
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A.  aimilarly  enfeebled,  exsanguine,  nursing  mother,  reducfid  by  sovi 
former  pregnancies  and  nurainga  during  the  period  of  ten  years — tlie  fits 
accoftii)anied  by  puerperal  coovulaions,  and  eacli  subsequent  puerperuM 
followed  by  severe  headache  and  symptoms  of  exliaustioii — still  perairt 
in  nursing,  despite  four  months'  warning  of  steady  progressive 
feeblement.  In  a  state  of  acute  melancholia  so  induced,  she  rushflj 
off  one  morniug  with  the  intention  of  throwing  herself  into  the  riv< 
Nidd,  but  was  arrested  in  the  act  by  the  "sudden  remembrance  ofh 
child  at  home ; "  she  returned  home,  and  uuxt  day  swallowed  a 
quantity  of  laudanum. • 

E.  E.  C.,  aged  thirty- eight,  the  mother  of  aeven  children,  the  youngest  an  ir 
it  the  lirenst  uiittt  a  few  ilaya  previous  to  her  iidmis»ioD,  when  it  was  weancil. 
became  morhidly  depressed  about  a  moDth  before ;  despite  which  fact  she  continued 
to  nuroe  the  child,  End  been  married  ten  years,  snd  throughout  this  period  her 
health  had  been  very  delicate.  Seven  years  since,  whilst  pregnant,  she  ii  stated 
to  have  had  ieveral  convulsive  seizures,  which  had  not  recurred  aiuce;  but  at  each 
subsequeat  period  of  ^eHtatioti  she  suffered  from  prolonj^cd  and  severe  headaches. 
Her  health  had  been  steadily  deterionvljng  daring  the  lust  three  or  four  months  of 
lactation.  She  inherited  a  strong  ueurotic  temperament,  and  had  always  been 
excitable;  her  maternal  grandmother  was  unstable  and  nieloncholic.  and  patient's 
brother  was  insane.  The  morbid  depression  occurred  a  month  since,  with  a 
general  indifference  or  dislike  to  her  family  and  boroc;  she  expressed  decided 
aversion  to  her  husband,  and  occnaod  him  of  wisbing  to  rid  himself  of  her.  A 
week  later  she  tried  to  drown  benelf,  but  was  prevented  by  the  thought  of  her 
children  at  home;  she  then  attempted  tu  poison  herself  with  laudanum,  and  the 
symptoms  became  very  acute ;  she  declared  that  she  felt  herself  to  be  a  burden  to 
her  family,  and  was  determined  not  to  live ;  obstinately  refused  food,  and  atmgRlod 
violently  against  any  interfereoce,  so  that  upon  admission  she  was  found  severely 
bruised.  When  received  into  the  asylum  she  was  in  a  state  of  acute  melancholia, 
greatly  terrifled  and  agitated,  struggled  violently,  cliitcbing  at  all  who  approached 
her,  and  having  a  pained  but  vacant,  staring  aspect.  She  was  very  emadutcd, 
blnncheil,  and  aoiemic.     Her  breasts  were  flaccid. 

The  treatment  adopted  was  a  full  nntritjous  diet  of  eggs,  milk,  beef-tea,  with 
port  wine,  given  forcibly  (if  necessary)  by  funnel;  chloral  was  given  at  oight  to 
combat  the  incessant  wokefnlneal,  and  the  catheter  bad  to  be  freely  employed. 

The  agitation  was  extreme,  her  sjieccb  (juito  incoherent,  her  utterances  broken 
but  indicative  of  suspicion  and  distrust;  she  was  continually  trying  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  crawl  under  it  to  conceal  herself.  By  the  end  of  the  week  abo  slept  well, 
was  less  resistant  and  obstinate,  but  forced  alimentation  bod  stiU  to  be  employed. 
Eleven  days  after  admission  she  was  somewhat  calmer,  and  told  the  medical  officer 
bo  was  a  "  London  detective,"  Great  torpor  of  the  l>owels  continued  after  admis- 
sion. For  three  weeks  compulNory  feeding  hail  to  be  carried  on,  and  for  a  con> 
siderabic  time  subsequent  to  this  it  required  much  tact  on  the  part  of  her  nurso  to 
induce  her  to  take  food.     In  two  months  there  was  some  improvement,  less  agita- 

*  The  aiiieidai  proptjuitij  was  witnessed  in  .11 'S  per  cent,  of  our  caaes;  impvltiift 
vioUna  to  olhtrt  in  5Q  per  cent.  The  subjects  of  puerperal  insanity  gave  th«  lower 
estimate  of  25  per  cenL  and  47  per  cent,  respectively. 
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tion,  but  a  dazed,  vacant,  demented  aspect ;  she  still  would  not  converse,  and  her 
habits  were  utterly  negligent.  This  condition  was  maintained  for  five  months 
succeeding  her  admission,  but  steady  improvement  in  general  health  was  pro- 
ceeding ;  she  was  putting  on  flesh,  was  far  less  anaemic,  and  began  to  employ  her- 
self in  the  wards.  In  nine  months  she  was  discharged,  recovered ;  but  her  con- 
valescence really  dated  a  month  earlier,  she  having  had  an  attack  of  sub-acute 
rheumatism,  which  prevented  her  earlier  discharge. 

The  character  of  the  maniacal  state  is  especially  one  of  intensity. 
It  is  essentially  an  acute  mania  with  or  without  hallucinations ;  but, 
yet,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  still  more  intense  excitement  of  the 
early  puerperal  alienation,  just  as  ordinary  acute  mania  is  distinguished 
from  the  furor  of  epilepsy.  The  puerperal  form  is  peculiarly  prone  to 
wild,  impulsive,  indiscriminate  conduct,  as  the  outcome  of  very  extreme 
reductions ;  it  is  peculiarly  a  convulsive  affection,  as  in  epileptic  furor; 
but  such  profound  reductions  do  not  present  themselves  in  the  mania 
of  early  lactation.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  acute  delirious 
mania  may  occur,  as  in  the  following  case  : — 

S.  M.,  aged  thirty-ouc,  married  twelve  months  ago,  and  delivered  of  her  first  child 
three  months  before  her  admission.  The  labour  had  been  natural,  but  her  health, 
previously  reduced,  had  become  progressively  worse,  and  she  had  been  wholly 
incapable  of  attending  to  any  household  duties.  Still  she  nursed  her  infant  at  the 
breast,  and  persisted  in  doing  so  until  four  days  ago,  when  sudden  and  intense 
maniacal  excitement  supervened.  No  predisposition  was  discoverable,  and  the 
family  history  wan  avowed  to  be  free  from  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  apoplexy.  The 
X>arents  were  botli  living  and  healthy.  There  was  no  moral  element  involved  in 
the  causation.  On  admission  she  was  foimd  considerably  reduced,  pale,  feeble, 
tremulous ;  the  pupils  widely  dilated  ;  there  was  great  ansemia ;  the  breasts  were 
considerably  distended.  She  was  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement,  absolutely 
incoherent,  and  utterly  oblivious  to  the  nature  of  her  surroundings.  No  rational 
or  even  coherent  reply  could  be  obtained  from  her,  but  she  occasionally  repeated 
a  word  she  liad  heard  uttered  just  before.  She  was  almost  incessantly  restless, 
and  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  in  bed.  At  home  she  had  obtained  no  sleep,  and 
persistently  refused  food  since  her  attack.  Abundant  strong  nourishment,  with 
extract  of  beef,  was  ordered,  and  half-drachm  doses  of  chloral  to  be  given  at 
bed -time. 

Fortunately,  she  took  her  food  readily,  and  the  first  draught  procured  her  a 
little  sleep.  For  four  days  she  continued  in  a  state  of  acute  delirious  mania,  quite 
incoherent,  and  extremely  prostrate,  the  tongue  dry  and  coated,  the  lips  covered 
with  sordes.  She  then  became  somewhat  calmer,  and  in  six  days  was  able  to  sit 
up  in  the  day-room,  l)eing  fairly  quiet  and  manageable.  She  still  took  food 
readily,  the  tongue  became  clean  and  moist,  the  lips  free  from  sordes,  and  the 
general  health  improved  considerably.  Chloral  was  now  given  only  occasionally 
at  night ;  all  critical  symptoms  had  entirely  subsided.  One  nM>nth  after  admission 
there  is  noted — ''Mild  excitement,  with  gentle,  rambling  incoherence,  and  aural 
hallucinations.  Chloral  at  night  wholly  suspended."  There  was  mild  maniacal 
excitement  for  the  following  two  months,  characterised  by  no  notable  symptoms. 
She  was  stated  to  be  erratic,  wilful,  pert,  and  idle,  but  steadily  improving  in 
bodily  health.    Amenorrhoea,  however,  existed,  and  she  was  oonseqaeDtly  ordered 
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the  iron  and  nlocB  pill  twice  itaily.  It  wm  not  until  six  moDtlis  hott  elapsod  from 
her  ailmUsion  that  the  cBtameaiit  were  re-establUheil,  after  which  the  patient's 
mental  symptams  (which  consiat«d  af  very  alight  excitement,  suspicion,  and  nnrea- 
sonabla  irritability)  poased  off  entirely,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  left  recovered. 

The  intensity  of  excitement  is  accompnnled  in  tliesc  cases  by  great 
incoherence  and  much  motor  agitation ;  but,  in  many  tustancea,  the 
patient  is  dominated  by  delusions,  ia  reticent,  evasive,  suspicious, 
yet  watchful,  and  (aa  already  affirmed)  dangerously  impulsive, 

The  delusional  conceptions  are  atrikingly  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  early  puerperal  weeks,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of 
.■ternai  punishment  of  the  lost  soul,  of  ruin  and  misfortune  to  self 
and  family,  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  husband  or  neighbours,  are 
the  more  prevalent  perversions;  the  idea  of  poisoning  is  less  frequently 
expressed  in  the  insanity  of  the  puerperal  months  than  at  this  period. 

In  a  small  minority  of  these  forms  of  alienation,  exalted  notions 
are  apparent.  They  are  usually  evolved  out  of  religious  conceptions, 
the  patient  falls  into  ecstatic  states,  clasps  her  hands  and  is  wrapt 
ill  prayer,  or,  maybe,  believes  herself  to  be  Christ.  With  sadi 
religious  delusions,  however,  far  more  frequently  prevail  obsci 
notions  of  demoniacal  agency ;  the  lilack-art  or  witchcraft  is  by 
means  an  unfrcqucnt  form  of  explanation  given.  Thus,  one 
patients  believed  herself  bewitched,  and  called  herself  the  "  scarl< 
woman  of  Ilevelation ; "  another  believed  herself  and  Lusband  were 
bewitched  by  the  sorceries  of  her  neighbours,  whom  she  constantly 
saw  peeping  at  her  through  the  windows,  and  whose  voices  as 
constantly  intimidated  her  ■  and  yet  another  accuses  her  neighbours 
of  entering  her  room,  "crossing  her  furniture,  and  so  putting  all 
things  wrong." 

The  sexual  COCdltlOQ,   if  not   apparent  in  a  directly-expree 
delusion,    is   often   manifest    in   tlie   patient's   behaviour,    indelii 
obscene  erotic  language  or  gesture;   but  sexual   delusioi 
lucinations  are  by  no  means  infrequent.     The  revulsion  to  hua! 
and  children  often  prompts  to  violence ;  one  poor  woman  whose 
we  recall,  publicly  disowned  her  child,  and  then  attempted  to  smoti 
it.     Of  sixty-six  cases  recorded  of  "  lactational  insanity,"  forty-six- 
i.e.,  69*6  per  cent. — had  delusions. 

HallucinatioilS  of  the  special  senses  were  expressed  in  twenty- 
(33-S  per  cent.)  of  our  cases;  and,  hence,  were  of  more  freqw 
occurrence  than  in  ordinary  jiuerperal  insanity.  Visual  and  aural 
occur  separately  or  conjointly;  but  the  prevalence  of  the  aural 
notably  greater  and  more  pronounced,  even  when  both  senses  ^ 
affected.  They  were  always  of  a  depressing  and  painful  nature ; 
many  of  the  delusional  notions  referred  to  were  based  thereupon. 
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The  vivid  nature  of  such  creations,  the  enfeebled  frame  of  the  patient, 
the  complete  loss  of  self-assurance,  and  the  resulting  anguish  induced, 
produce  a  picture  which  strongly  enlists  our  sympathies,  and  is  painful 
to  witness.  Thus  one  of  our  patients  is  surrounded  by  spiritual  beings 
— angels — fiends — who  tell  her  that  her  soul  is  damned;  another  is 
tortured  by  abusive  epithets  continually  shouted  to  her  down  the 
chimney;  another  hears  the  baying  of  furious  dogs,  and  sees  her 
children  killed  before  her  eyes.  In  their  intrinsic  nature,  therefore, 
these  hallucinations  are  similar  to  those  of  puerperal  insanity. 

Upon  analysing  the  various  forms  of  alienation  from  which  our  sixty- 
six  cases  suffered,  we  find  them,  as  contrasted  with  the  puerperal 
cases,  distributed  as  follows: — 


Forms  of  Mental  Ailment 

Simple  mania 

Acute       ,, 

Acute  delirious  mania, 

Mania  with  prominent  delusions, 

Kccurrent  mania,      .... 

Dementia  with  excitement. 

Simple  melancholia,  .... 

Acute  ,,  .... 

Melancholia  with  prominent  delusions, 

Melancholy  with  stupor,   . 

General  paralysis,      .... 

Congenital  mental  defect. 


Lactational. 

6 
IS 

1 
11 

.3 

1 

:i 
.3 

17 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

6C 


Puerperal. 


31 


1 
14 


69 


It  is  clearly  apparent,  then,  that  at  both  periods  excitement  pre- 
dominates over  depression,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  acute  maniacal 
attacks  characterise  the  puerperal  period  On  the  other  hand,  acute 
depression  (melancholia  agitans)  is  rarely  met  with,  whilst  melancholy 
with  delusions  is  frequent  at  both  periods. 

Excitement  in  the  early  Months.--The  more  acute  forms  of 

excitement  prevail  within  the  Jlrat  three  months  following  parturition  ; 
and  the  delusions  of  persecution  and  associated  gloom  and  despondency 
of  melancholia,  predominate  where  mental  symptoms  first  betrayed 
themselves  six  months  or  more  after  labour.  Thus,  of  twenty-seven 
cases  where  alienation  occurred  within  the  first  six  months,  there  were 
eight  cases  of  melancholia  to  seventeen  of  mania ;  whereas,  in  twenty- 
seven  cases,  between  six  and  twelve  months  subsequent  to  labour,  there 
were  ten  of  depression  to  fourteen  of  excitement;  and,  later  still — 
after  twelve  months — there  were  but  eleven  cases,  viz»,  seven  of  depres- 
sion and  four  of  maniacal  excitement. 

Etiologfy. — It  is  highly  conducive  to  the  correct  appreciation  of 
these  forms  of  mental  disturbance  that  we  keep  in  view  the  namerous 
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fietcton  wliio&  may  opente  ob  exciting  caiueB  of  the  attack ;  we  are  noi 
dealing  in  the  majority  of  our  cases  with  a  gimple  agency^  such  as 
h jperlaetation ;  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  peculiar  mental 
temperament  and  physique  of  the  nursing  mother,  but  also  the  series 
of  accidents  which  may  have  occurred  before,  at,  or  subsequent  to 
labour,  and  their  often  far-reaching  results ;  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
the  possible  diveigence  from  normal  physiological  reversions  of  the 
ovario-uterine  system,  as  well  as  the  prolongation  of  suckling  beyond 
the  limits  which  the  mother's  health  will  stand,  the  deprivation  of 
food  which  penury  may  entail,  and  the  long  list  of  moral  agencies  which 
poverty  and  wretchedness  so  frequently  call  up.  Amongst  the  more 
important  of  this  category  of  causes  are : — 

1.  Severe  protracted  labour  with  instmmental  delivery. 

2.  SenxmMpoU'partum  haBiuorrhage,  or  the  flooding  occurring  before  or  during 

labour. 

3.  Protracted  or  arrested  uterine  involution. 

4.  Lactation  where  profound  aniemia  already  exiBts. 

5.  Lactation  continued  after  the  appearance  of  genuine  mental  alienation. 

6.  Hyperlactation. 

Exhaustion  and  Sequels  of  Labour.— As  regards  the  first  two 

causes  (which  give  rise  more  firequently  to  mental  alienation  at  an 
earlier  period) — ^the  so-called  puerperal  insanity — ^it  is  but  what  we 
should  expect  that  the  attendant  exhaustion  or  ansmia,  if  it  does  not 
at  once  issue  in  mental  derangement,  will  so  result  if  the  tax  of  lacta- 
tion be  severe ;  and  as  illustrating  this  we  append  the  following  from 
the  prior  history  of  a  few  cases  of  insanity  during  lactation  occurring 
over  six  weeks  after  labour  : — 

Case  1.  Primipara,  labour  very  protracted  and  severe. 

,,    2.  Instrumental  delivery,  severe  post-partum  hemorrhage. 

„    3.  Protracted  labour,  profuse  hsBmorrhage. 

,,    4.  Instrumental  delivery,  profuse  flooding,  phlegmasia. 

,,    5.  Very  severe  post-partum  haemorrhage. 

, ,    G.  Severe  flooding  during  gestation,  nienorrhagia  at  all  catamenial  periods, 

profound  ansemia. 
,,    7.  Menorrhagia  at  all  monthly  periods ;  profound  anaemia. 

In  the  foregoing  series,  it  will  be  observed,  one  case  alone  was  that 
of  a  primiparous  subject;  and,  in  fact,  insanity  during  lactation  is 
infrequent  after  first  confinements.  In  the  insanity  occurring  at,  or 
shortly  following,  labour  {puerperal  insanity),  primiparse  play  a  fiu: 
more  important  part;  32*3  per  cent,  of  such  cases  being  first  confine- 
ments. The  insanity  occurring  during  lactation  presents  us  with  but 
16-6  per  cent,  as  primiparous  subjects.* 

*  First  labours,  16*6  per  cent.  Third  labours,  22*7  per  cent. 

Second    „       13*6       „  Fourth    „        19*6       „ 
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Uterilie  Involution. — We  have  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  that 
defective  uterine  involution  plays  a  most  important  rdle  in  the  earlier 
cases  of  lactational  insanity;  and  it  is  to  this  cause  we  may  often 
attribute  the  preponderance  of  excitement  over  depression  in  the 
earlier  months  of  lactation.  The  reflex  nature  of  the  neurosis  closely 
approximates  to  that  which  we  know  to  be  largely  dependent  upon 
the  direct  agency  of  a  gravid  or  parturient  uterus ;  and  the  results  of 
treatment,  moreover,  directed  towards  this  condition,  warrant  us  in 
assuming  protracted  involution  as  being  a  large  factor  in  these  earlier 
weeks  of  lactation. 

Suckling  in  a  stage  of  cerebral  exhaustion  is,  perhaps,  of 

all  causes  the  source  of  the  more  severe  and  prolonged  insanity  at  this 
period.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  mothers  suckling  their 
infants  several  months  after  the  appearance  of  indubitable  indications 
of  profound  cerebral  derangement,  loss  of  memory  and  attention, 
morbid  feelings  and  desires,  hallucinations  of  sight  and  especially  of 
hearing,  complete  change  of  disposition — yet  the  infatuated  patient 
clings  to  the  habit,  and  will  say,  as  one  of  our  poor  patients  did  to  her 
medical  attendant — "  I  cannot  give  up  the  child,  but  it  will  drive  me 
mad."  We  need  only  glance  at  the  accompanying  table,  abstracted 
from  the  history  of  sixty-five  cases  of  insanity  during  lactation,  to 
have  enforced  on  our  minds  the  importance,  as  an  etiological  &ctor,  of 
such  vicious  persistence  despite  failing  vigour,  progressive  anaemia,  and 
even  well-marked  mental  disturbance. 

Case. 

1.  Suckled  infant  nine  months,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  indubitably  insane. 

2.  , ,       infant  seven  months,  and  for  several  weeks  had  been  failing  in  health 

and  ailing  mentally. 

3.  „  several  other  infants,  as  well  as  her  own,  during  the  year. 

4.  „  infant  nine  months,  whilst  extremely  delicate  and  in  feeble  health. 

5.  ,,  child  for  four  years,  and  had  always  indulged  in  prolonged  lactation. 

6.  ,,  infant  four  months,  although  for  years  depressed  and  garrulous. 

7.  „  infant  fifteen  months,  last  three  months  during  alienation. 

8.  ,,  infant  eleven  months,  yet  peculiar  and  deranged  throughout  the 

whole  period  of  lactation. 

9.  , ,       infant  nine  months,  yet  for  three  months  distinctly  deranged  in  mind. 

10.  ,,       infant  ten  months;  several  ursdmic  convulsions  three  months  after 

confinement. 

11.  ,,       infant  four  months,  yet  has  been  insane  for  two  years. 

12.  „       infant  ten  months;  in  very  feeble  health  and  deranged  of  late. 

13.  ,,       infant,  whilst  becoming  for  four  months  past  steadily  and  progres- 

sively enfeebled  and  blanched  from  anaemia. 

14.  ,,       infant  nine  months  and  a-half,  although  for  three  months  deranged. 

15.  ,,       infant  nine  months,  yet  depressed  for  years. 

16.  ,,       twins  four  months,  yet  for  one  month  deranged  in  mind. 

25 
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Injodicioiia  nuraing,  therefore,  plays  a  very  importmit  part  in  the 
causation  of  many  of  these  cases  of  insanity ;  bnt  in  all  such  cases 
alikf,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  cerebral  malnutrition  from  antemia,  whether 
induced  by  hyporlactation,  hy  copious  hiemorrhages,  by  the  cachexy  of 
intercurrent  fevers,  by  phthisis,  or  causes  associated  with  &eaii-starv&- 
tion,  arouses  the  self-same  form  of  mental  anomaly. 

To  supply  the  wante  of  the  infant  with  a  food  sufficient  in  quantity 
and  of  proper  quality,  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  mother  and  tissue- 
metaholiam  must  maintain  a  well-regulated  balance.  The  mammary 
secretion  requires  not  only  saccharine  and  fatty,  but  nitrogenous 
materials  in  certain  due  proportions,  and  this  demand  is  made  upon 
the  blood-current  of  the  gland.  The  relative  amount  of  circulating 
albumen  and  carbo-hydrates  in  the  blood  is  apt  to  be  powerfully  affected 
by  many  agencies,  apart  from  the  actual  amount  introduced  by  the  food. 
Should  the  respiratory  function  be  diminished  or  retarded,  as  by  living 
in  badly -ventilated,  overheated  rooms,  the  carbo-hydrates  must  accumu- 
late in  the  blood-current,  and  tend  to  be  deposited  more  largely  in  the 
tissue ;  the  same  result  must  accrue  in  ancemic  states  where  the  oxygen- 
rarriers — the  red  corpuscles,  lessened  in  numbers,  fail  to  oxidise  the 
hydrocarbons  circulating  in  the  Wood.  In  the  nursing-mother  the 
accumulation  of  hydrocarbon  thus  brought  about  must  issue,  more  or 
less,  in  a  relatively-increased  amount  of  fatty  matters  in  the  milk  (as, 
for  instance,  occurs  in  stall-fed  animals).  On  the  other  hand,  should 
frequent  exposure  to  cold  stimulate  the  respiratory  functions  and 
oxygenation  proceed  more  vigorously,  the  hydrocarbons  are  diminished 
and  the  protein-compounds  undergo  a  relative  incrense,  so  that  the 
milk  contains  more  casein,  whilst  the  fats  decrease.  If  much  muscular 
exertion  be  demanded  the  protein  metabolism  increases  and  appears 
directly  to  affect  the  composition  of  the  milk,  increasing  its  caaein.* 
The  same  result  occurs  in  antemia;  it  is  found  that  the  excretion  of 
urea  is  increased,  and  earbtniic  acid  diminished ;  in  other  words,  protein 
metabolism  is  increased  and  fat  luetabolisni  lessened.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  a  duo  proportion  of  nitrogenous  and  hydrocarbonoeeous 
constituents  in  the  blood,  regulated  by  a  rational  diet  and  by  the  nor- 
mal metabolic  changes  occurring  in  the  tissues,  is  an  all-important 
feature  in  healthy  lactation ;  yet  the  function  itself  may  be  profoundly 
disturbed  by  a  vicious  system  of  suckling.  Thus  frequent  application 
of  the  infant  to  the  breast  not  only  stimulates  the  secretion  of  milk, 
but  also  modifies  its  quality.  The  quantity  is  largely  augmented, 
and  the  milk  becomes  much  richer  in  casein;  hence  a  serious  drain 

*  Thns  we  arc  told  that  tlio  cattle  ciposed  to  cold  and  mach  muscular  exertioiii 
in  SwitiArLmd  Tield  a,  very  small  quantity  of  bnttar,  bat  an  unasuoUy  large  Pro- 
portion of  cheese,— Carpcnhr's  PhyeMoyy,  p.  613. 
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from  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  blood  is  occasioned  and  anaemia 
results.  In  the  nursing-mother  an  accumulation  of  storage-fat  appears 
to  occur,  reminding  one  of  the  condition  of  hybemating  animals,  in 
which,  during  a  prolonged  winter's  sleep,  the  entire  absence  of  food 
requires  (despite  the  cessation  of  activity  and  the  extremely  lowered 
i*espiratory  and  heat  processes)  a  large  storage  of  fat  to  supply  the  slow, 
though  continuous,  waste.  So  in  the  nurse,  the  waste  occurring  through 
the  mammary  secretion  appears  to  demand  a  fat-storage  both  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  secretion  and  the  respiratory  functions ;  the  early 
months  of  lactation  are  consequently  marked  by  the  plumpness  of  the 
body  generally — ^healthy  nursing  mothers  almost  invariably  "put  on 
fat''  at  this  time  of  life;  and  it  is  only  late  on  in  lactation,  when  the 
system  begins  to  appreciate  a  serious  drain,  that  the  rotundity  of  the 
iigure  lessens  {TrotLsaeau).  It  is  a  condition  of  serious  moment  when 
we  find  the  nurse  not  so  prepared  for  her  arduous  functions,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  insanity  occur- 
ring during  lactation,  this  symptom  of  ominous  significance  is  recorded. 
It  should  always  be  accepted  as  a  note  of  warning  in  those  who  are 
predisposed  to  insanity,  or  who  have  afibrded  evidence  of  cerebral 
malnutrition.  Such  failings  are  usually  due  to  injudicious  nursing ; 
and  injudicious  nursing  is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  cases  of  aberration 
occurring  during  lactation.  It  is  not  so  much  prolonged  lactation  as 
over-indulgence,  often  of  a  strong,  robust  infant,  whilst  the  nurse  is  in 
a  delicate  state  of  health.  If  we  consult  our  statistics  we  find  that, 
out  of  sixty-five  cases,  twenty-seven  had  suckled  but  six  months,  and 
twenty-seven  others  had  suckled  up  to  the  ninth  and  twelfth  months ;. 
obviously,  then,  protracted  suckling  had  not  so  much  to  do  with  the 
cause  as  other  factors. 

What  occurs  is  this,  a  woman  in  delicate  health,  often  after 
numerous  rapidly  -  succeeding  '  confinements,  or  perhaps  after  a 
tedious  puerperum,  or,  maybe,  hemorrhage  before  or  during  labour, 
suckles  her  infant  with  injudicious  frequency,  sacrifices  her  rest 
uight  after  night,  and  probably  takes  insufficient  or  unsuitable 
nourishment.  The  constant  drain  from  her  system  and  loss  of  rest 
engender  anaemic  and  dyspeptic  symptoms,  still  less  favouring  the 
restoration  of  the  material  lost  from  her  blood.  The  superficial  fat 
disappears  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  exhaustive  secretion.  The 
carbohydrates,  rapidly  diminished,  no  longer  can  exert  that  protective 
influence  over  protein  metabolism  {Landois  and  Stirling*),  and  a 
further  waste  occurs  in  this  direction — first,  the  circulating  albumen 
feels  the  drain,  and  later,  the  organised  albumen  must  still  further 

*  It  most  be  remembered  that  only  part  of  the  hi  ia  derived  from  the  food 
directly ;  the  rest  \e  a  product  of  a  splitting-np  of  proteida  in  tissae  metabolism 
(Landoifl  and  Stirling's  Human  Phymologif,  p.  518). 
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aid  in  the  formation  of  the  fatty  principles  required.*  In  this  way, 
as  in  all  cases  where  a  siraiiar  drain  upon  the  system  occura 
(leucoirhtcft,  diarrhea,  profuse  suppuration),  antemin  of  profound 
character  supervenes ;  our  patient  cornea  before  us  with  pallid  face, 
with  blanched  lips,  with  small  feeble  pulse,  the  heart's  muscle 
exhausted,  and  the  breathing  often  hurried  and  panting,  nnil  tho 
muscles  of  the  limbs  flabby  and  ill-nourished ;  she  complains  of 
headache,  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  lassitude  and  aching  limbs.  In 
lieu  of  the  fresh -coloured  healthy  glow  of  the  cheeks,  the  plumpness 
and  firmness  of  tissue,  indicative  of  active  fiinctionising  and 
vigorous  health,  the  normal  ebb  and  flow  of  lively  emotion,  and 
warm  interest  in  the  nursling,  which  characterise  the  good  etiicicnt 
nurse,  we  have  a  miserably  pallid  wasted  object,  half-starved,  queru- 
louB,  full  of  imaginary  ailments,  tormenting  fears,  and  morbid  sus- 
picions. 

Despite  all  these  symptoms,  some  women  will  still  persist  in 
suckling  their  offspring  from  misguided  maternal  instincts,  and  often 
with  the  object  of  deferring  a  subseijuent  conception ;  the  bydwemic 
state  of  the  blood  results  in  a  slow  and  sluggish  circulation,  and  in 
the  splenic  pulp,  and  especially  the  portal  circulation  of  the  liver,t 
as  in  the  luaiTOw  of  bono  such  sluggish  flow  favours  the  destructive 
hfemolytic  action  which  goes  on  here — the  red  corpuscles  are  rapidly 
disintegrated  (Qitineke). 

Although  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  inanition,  the  central 
nervous-system  loses  in  weight  more  slowly  than  almost  all  tissues 
and  organs  (with  the  exception  of  the  sjilecn,  kidneys,  and  heart),  and 
incomparably  less  than  the  fat,  muscles,  and  even  bones  (see  V.  Voit'a 
ex[)criments  quoted  by  Landois,  p.  514),  yet,  tho  bimn  is  undoubtedly 
tlie  organ  which  earliest  registers  any  disturbance  in  its  nutrition. 
This  is  what  we  might  expect;  since,  being  the  custodian  of  all 
organic  impressions,  to  which  is  relegated  the  function  of  giving  the 
alarm  when  the  activity  of  other  organs  b  disturbed,  it  is  highly 
necessary  tliat  its  own  welCtre  when  threatened  should  be  expressed 
with  no  uncertain  cry. 

What  U  Ua  proper  time  for  weaning  ?     The  period  is,  of  course,  a 

*  Then,  also,  we  must  remamber  that  (as  Voit  shon's),  altliough  in  ordinary 
health  a  large  uiiouat  of  circulating  albumen  is  splil-tip,  whilst  th«  organic 
olbutneo  of  the  organa  and  tissaes  continues  cmnparatively  stable  :  yet,  in  certain 
pathological  states,  the  organic  albumen  becoming  very  utmtable  may  niulerga 
rapiil  (litinlegnitioD,  as  in  fc\'ers,  Ac.     (Stirling,  op.  eU.,  vol.  i. ,  p.  506). 

t  The  liver  is  regarded  sa  oae  of  the  cJiief  ailiea  of  htemolysis  "  bees 
pigment!  are  formed  from  hs'moglobin,  and  tho  blood  nf  the  liepatia  vein 
lewer  red  cori>uacleB  than  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  "  (StitUug,  op.  cil.,  voL  L, 
p.  17). 
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most  variable  and  uncertain  time;  each  individual  case  must  be 
judged  upon  its  own  merits,  and  in  considering,  as  we  are  compelled 
to  do,  the  interests  of  both  parties,  the  mother  and  o£&pring,  the 
question  necessarily  becomes  peculiarly  trying  and  delicate,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  immediate  interest  of  the  one  often  appears  antag- 
onistic to  that  of  the  other.  Ultimately  we  know  that,  if  the  nurse 
suckle  beyond  her  strength,  the  result  will  prove  highly  prejudicial 
to  both,  yet,  the  infant's  health  may  be  such  that  artificial  feeding  is 
inadmissible  and  urgently  demands  breast-milk  of  a  quantity  and 
quality  beyond  the  mother's  capability  to  supply.  Undoubtedly, 
natural  feeding  at  the  breast  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  where  the 
health  of  the  nurse  is  not  seriously  imperilled,  and  when  the  breasts 
supply  a  due  amount  of  nourishment  for  the  infant's  wants;  as, 
hereby,  the  well-being  of  both  is  best  secured ;  but,  when  the  lacteal 
secretion  is  scanty,  or  its  quality  such  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  in 
the  case  of  a  weakly  infant,  to  whom  artificisd  feeding  might  prove  a 
greater  peril,  the  balancing  of  odds  is  often  a  difficult  matter. 
Consistently  with  the  mother's  health,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
bring  up  the  child  at  the  breast,  over  the  more  eventful  dentition 
crisis  through  which  it  has  to  pass,  and  this  might  be  oftener  done  by 
weakly  nurses  if  due  regard  were  paid  to  a  judicious  course  of 
suckling  and  avoidance  of  errors  so  notoriously  frequent. 

The  child  has  to  be  educated  into  a  regular  system  of  feeding ;  and 
this  should  be  so  managed,  that  the  mother  may  secure  a  prolonged 
rest  and  sleep  at  night,  and  the  injurious  habit  avoided  of  indulging 
at  night  every  passionate  outcry  by  application  to  the  breast. 

The  rule  given  by  Trousseau  holds  good  for  most  cases  where  we 
deal  with  a  healthy  nurse — viz.,  that  the  period  of  lactation  be 
extended  in  most  cases  over  the  period  of  evolution  of  the  canine 
teeth. 

"My  rule,  provided  there  be  no  serious  obstacles  to  surmount,  other  than  the 
wishes  of  the  family,  is  not  to  wean  the  child  until  after  the  complete  evolution 
of  the  canine  teeth,  which  is  generally  a  more  difficult  process  than  the  evolution 
of  the  incisors  or  first  molars.  My  rule,  therefore,  is  to  wait,  irrespective  of  age, 
till  the  infant  has  sixteen  teeth."* 

Of  course  any  such  rule  falls  short  in  its  application  to  cases  such 
as  we  are  now  considering.  The  welfare  of  the  mother,  if  of  neurotic 
inheritance,  and  exhibiting  emaciation  and  ansemia  in  the  early 
months  of  lactation,  is  so  greatly  threatened  as  to  demand  the 
immediate  cessation  of  nursing. 

Progfnosis. — The  recovery-rate  appears  to  be  directly  affected  by 
the  date  subsequent  to  parturition  at  which  the  insanity  appears ;  the 

*  TroiMfeau,  op^  ci^i  voL  iv.,  p.  163. 
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earlier  the  syniptoniB  of  mental  alienation  occur,  the  more  favourable  is 
the  issue  likely  to  be.  Hence,  the  recovery-rate  is  higher  for  puerperal 
cases — that  is,  cases  arising  witliin  six  weeks  of  confinement,  than  dur- 
ing later  lactation,  as  80  per  ceDt.  is  to  65-G  per  cent.  The  percentage 
of  recoveries  for  the  whole  number  of  female  cases  of  insanity  was  44-6 
80  that  the  percentage  of  G5'6  represents  a  very  fiivourahle  rate  of  ; 
recovery,  and  justifieH  a  good  prognosis,  although  of  a  less  favourtihle 
nature  than  in  puerperal  insanity.     (Chart  C.) 

If  a  chart  of  recoveries  in  puerperal  and  lactational  forms  he  con- 
trasted, a  notable  uniformity  is  recognised  throughout,  the  largest 
number  of  recoveries  in  both  occurring  at  the  fifth  or  sixtli  months 
and  rapidly  declining  in  the  subsequent  period.  At  the  ninth  month 
of  puerperal  females,  however,  a  remarkable  rise  again  occurs  in  the 
recoveries  of  seven  cases,  somewhat  paralleled  by  a  less  conspicnous 
rise  at  the  eighth  month  in  lactational  cases.  Whatever  lie  the  cause 
of  these  wave-like  recurrence  of  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  periods  at 
which  the  recoveries  chiefly  tend  to  occur  in  both  series  of  cases  are 
from  two  to  three,  from  five  to  six,  and,  again,  from  eight  to  nine 
months  from  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Age  cjtei-cises  less  apparent 
influcjicc  upon  the  number  of  occurring  cases  than  upon  the  nature  of 
the  attack,  and  so  indirectly  afi'ecting  the  issue.  The  influence  of  age 
upon  insanity  occurring  during  suckling,  in  a  series  of  sixty-five  c 
where  the  age  was  definitely  given,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  folJowiii|[  J 
table  :— 


If  we  compute  as  failures  the  fatal  and  chronic  cases,  it  will  ha 
obser%-ed  that  the  ratio  of  these  unfavourable  cases  steadily  augment*  . 
towards  the  age  of  forty,  increasing  from  one-sixth  of  the  whole  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  to  one-third  at  the  age  of  forty.  The  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  insanity  appear  from  the  total  column  in  tie  above  table  to 
have  occurred  between  the  agea  of  twenty.five  and  thirty-five.  We 
find,  moreover,  that  the  proportion  of  maniacal  to  depressed,  melan- 
cholic subjects  is  far  greater  ot  the  earlier  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-fivtr, 
and  progressively  lessens  until,  at  forty,  excitement  and  depression 
prevail  in  about  tha  same  relative  frequency.     It  would  thus  appear. 


CHARTof  RECOVERIES  In  70  PUERPERAL  S  67  UCTATION  CASES. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  RESULTS. 

Recovered      Relieved        Died         Chronic 

Puerperal  56w80%      4op5-7%       SorSS'/a      AorS-y-K. 

Lactational  *4or65G>     6  op  9%         8  OPiJ'A       9 OP  13-4% 
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at  first  sight,  that  youth  is  &youred  as  regards  greater  immnnity  from 
such  affections;  in  the  attack  being  more  acute,  and  hence  more 
favourable;  and  in  the  ultimate  issue  in  recovery.  This  would  not, 
however,  express  the  case  truthfully,  since  the  proportion  of  married 
women  in  the  population  of  our  asylum-district  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-five  is  considerably  below  the  married  population 
of  the  following  decennial  period  of  life.  In  fact,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  the  population  is  nearly  122,000  as  against 
37, 5 GO  who  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age;  this  represents 
a  ratio  of  3*246  to  1.  Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  this  fact, 
that  the  number  of  married  women  in  the  West  Eiding  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  is  rnore  than  triple  that  of  the 
married  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  it  is  seen  that  the 
younger  class  do  Tiot  share  an  immunity  from  the  ills  attendant  on 
lactation;  the  incidence  of  insanity  at  these  ages  being  almost  identical. 
That  depression  prevails  in  the  later  quinquennials  and  that  unfavour- 
able results  multiply  disproportionately  may  be  regarded  as  established, 
so  far  as  these  statistics  lead  us  to  infer.  A  fatal  issue  in  these  cases  of 
insanity  during  lactation  is  not  to  be  feared  apart  from  the  complication 
with  other  affections,  especially  the  phthisical  tendency,  which  is  prone 
to  declare  itself  at  this  epoch ;  more  than  half  the  deaths  were  due 
to  this  cause  in  our  own  statistics,  two  others  issued  in  general 
paralysis,  and  the  remaining  fatal  case  was  one  of  suicide,  already 
recorded. 

Treatment.  — In  most  instances  our  patient's  bodily  condition  claims 
the  chief  attention ;  her  strength  must  be  nursed  and  supported  by 
every  possible  measure.  Should  the  breasts  be  tumid,  we  must  treat 
that  condition  by  the  employment  of  belladonna  inunctions,  by 
atropine  internally,  by  local  friction,  and  by  gentle  saline  laxatives. 
A  general  tonic  regimen  must  be  from  the  first  enforced.  The  food 
should  be  liberal,  nutritive,  and  easy  of  digestion ;  for  errors,  diges- 
tive and  assimilative,  are  almost  of  constant  occurrence  in  such 
cases.  The  peptonised  and  pancreatised  preparations,  and  zymine 
in  intestinal  derangement,  may  be  utilised  with  advantage,  more 
especially  if  we  endeavour  to  associate  therewith  cod-liver  oil  and 
malt  extractives. 

Combinations  of  iron  with  arsenic,  or  with  other  mineral  ner\4ne 
tonics,  are  especially  useful,  and  the  physical  improvement  so  induced 
is  usually  accompanied  by  a  decided  mental  reinstatement — depression 
abates,  and  a  healthier  tone  prevails.  The  sulphate  of  iron,  in  com- 
bination with  aloetic  purgatives  as  a  pill,  is  a  useful  remedy  for  the 
constipation  associated  with  the  hepatic  and  intestinal  torpor  of  some 
of  these  cases ;  cascara  sagrada  may  also  be  given  here  with  advantagB 
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sloae,  or,  better  atill,  in  combination  with  euonymin.  Shower-baths, 
cold  spinal  douches,  and  open-air  exercise  are  applicable  in  moat 
instances.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  advisable  to  adopt  sedative  treatment, 
except  ill  the  more  intense  forms  of  depression,  when  morphia  given 
sabcutaneoufily,  or  the  liquor  opii,  'ivill  prove  the  more  useful  drugs ; 
we  should  trust  far  more  to  general  hygienic  means  for  restoring  tone 
to  the  system,  improving  the  appetite,  and  the  digestive  and 
lative  powers,  and  for  inducing  sleep. 
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INSANITY  AT  THE  CLIMACTERIC  EPOCH. 

Contents.— Symptoms— A  Subacute  Deluaional   Melancholia— Siiicidul  Tendesoj 
(S.  H.)— Nymphomania  (A.  A,)— Etiology— Incidence  of  Inaanity  at  difien 
agea  in  4085  cnsea-Iutliience  of  the  Climacteric— The  Psycliological  Tiau 
formationa  o£  this  Epoch— I OBtinctive  Actions— The  "  Time-tkment"  '     ~ 
cosia— Alcoholism  and  the  C'limacteric— Treatment. 

Symptoms. — The  mental  ailment  most  frequent  at  this  period  i 
women  is  an  affective  insanity,  in  which  gloom  and  despondency  art 
associated  with  paralysed  energies,  indecision,  and  volitional  iQaclivitra 
a  condition  pertaining  to  melancholic  states  at  all  periods  of  life ;  yet 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  psychosis  is  the  frequency  of  religioucg 
despondency,   and  delusions  respecting  the  moral  well-being  of  the 
subject.     The  symptoms  grow  in  severity;  suicidal  feelings  become 
prevalent ;  and  the  delusion  that  the  soul  is  lost  often  creates  fits  of 
mental  agony  or  despair.'^ 

At  its  early  evolution  painful  mental  states  invariably  prevail,  i 
in  over  55  per  cent,  of  our  cases  mental  depression  existed  tbi-oughot 
the  attack—  a  sub-acute  deluaional  melancltolia  being  far  the  i 
frequent  form ;  yet  maniacal  states  are  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
outbursts  of  excitement,  alternating  with  depression,  arc  prone  to  occa] 
at  a  later  stage  of  its  liistory.  Sensorial  anomalies  early  arise  and  a 
strangely  tinctured  l>y  the  prevailing  emotional  gloom.  The  spiriU 
world  is  the  subject-matter  of  her  broodings ;  mystic  communicatioi 
are  received  from  above  anuiiuncing  her  hopeless  fate,  or  threaten! 
terrible  judgments ;  or  anpematural  agents  appear  visibly  and  terr 
her  in  her  half-waking  moments.  Visual  and  aural  hallucinatio 
occur  in  about  the  same  proportion  of  cases,  27  per  cent,  of  the  whol 
series  being  subject  to  such  anomalies ;  whilst  evidence  of  the  imp] 
cation  of  other  special  senses  was  very  rarely  obtained.     Intelleotud 

*  Tbns  Dr.  Sboc  characterised  tbe  alieoation  occurring  at  this  period  of  life  a 
"A  mODomaDia  oF  fear,  despondency,  remorBe,  bopelessneaB,  passing  occadonallj 
into  dementia." 
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perversions  soon  ensue,  sometimes  evolved  out  of  the  sensorial  dis- 
turbances, often  independent  of  such  states,  but  invariably  intensified 
by  hallucinatory  and  illusional  phenomena  when  present.  Delusional 
states  were  recognised  in  73  per  cent.,  and  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-one 
deluded  cases,  sixteen  were  victims  to  the  terrible  delusion  that  the 
soul  was  eternally  lost,  and  that  the  subject  was  to  be  consigned  to 
the  flames  of  helL  It  is  strange  to  witness  the  prevalence  of  this 
religious  despondency  at  a  period  when,  as  we  are  aware,  the 
generative  organs  are  undergoing  an  important  cyclical  transformation > 
and  to  contrast  it  with  the  converse  states  of  religious  exaltation  so 
frequently  associated  with  the  sexual  transformations  and  excitation 
of  adolescence,  of  hysterical  and  epileptic  forms  of  insanity.  Usually 
the  victim  of  this  ailment  accuses  herself  of  the  most  heinous  crimes, 
and  dreads  the  pursuit  of  human  or  spiritual  beings  who  thirst  for  her 
life's  blood ;  but,  at  times,  a  case  presents  a  somewhat  different  char- 
acter of  delusive  belief;  thus,  one  subject  believed  herself  to  be  bitten 
by  venomous  toads,  that  dogs  pursued  her  and  sucked  her  blood ; 
whilst  another  declared  she  was  fed  on  human  flesh.  Such  delirious 
concepts  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  this  form  of  insanity,  nor  are- 
the  patient's  children  or  husband  usually  the  theme  of  her  perverted 
imagination. 

Such  gloomy  forebodings  of  coming  evil  or  the  mental  disquiet 
aroused  by  a  sense  of  her  irrevocable  doom,  eventually  issue  in  suicidal 
promptings,  in  fact,  a  large  proportion  freely  admit  this  tendency. 
We  find  that  of  all  the  cases  of  mental  depression  taken  together 
quite  60  per  cent,  are  actually  suicidal ;  but,  of  the  class  of  patients- 
no  w  under  consideration,  about  44  per  cent,  only  could  be  so  con- 
sidered. Impulses  to  suicide  are  certainly  not  so  frequent;  yet,  in 
the  worst  cases,  they  do  present  themselves.  Dr.  Clouston  expresses 
the  opinion  that : — "  The  very  loss  of  courage  and  vigour  of  will 
operate  against  any  eflectual  attempts  at  suicide " ;  yet  experience 
teaches  that  in  the  worst  forms  most  desperate  attempts  are  occasion- 
ally made  with  the  object  of  eluding  the  torture  to  which  the  mind  i» 
at  times  subjected  by  the  terror  of  impending  evil.  Thus  one  poor 
victim  of  such  terrors  imagined  herself  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  who 
audibly  told  her  she  was  to  be  burnt  alive,  and,  consequently,  she 
made  a  desperate  attempt  at  hanging  herself;  another  attempted 
strangulation  under  the  impression  of  being  pursued  by  the  evil  one ;; 
a  third  attempts  poisoning  with  vermin-powder,  upon  the  assumption 
that  she  was  "  cast  off"  by  God  ";  and  three  others  attempt  to  end  their 
misery  by  drowning,  choking,  or  the  knife,  under  the  influence  of 
similar  perverted  sensorial  states.  Especially  have  we  learnt  to  dread 
the  impulsiveness  of  depression  at  the  climacteric  when  associated  with 
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the  tendency  to  drink  heavily.  The  purely  impulsive  form  of  insanity 
may  appeal'  at  this  jieriod  of  life ;  and  homicidal,  as  well  as  suicidftl, 
impulses  may  cliaracterise  the  case,  apart  from  any  notable  iutcUectual 
or  emotional  disturbance  whatever.  As  we  have  before  stated,  the 
convulsive  neuroses  are  prono  to  occur  at  all  the  cyclical  epochs  of  life 
with  special  frequency. 


S.  H.,  aged  forty-two,  a  mnrriod  woman,  in  comfortable  circumstonocB  at  home, 
was  admitted  auifering  from  sovere  metitul  depressioa.  She  was  a  strong,  muscular 
aubjcct  of  medinm  height,  but  ionicwhat  pale  and  aoiEmic:  had  a  family  of  throe 
children  living;  and  was  last  confioed,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  of  a  still -bom 
child.  Ucr  habita  of  life  were  a^med  to  have  been  conBiitcnt  and  temperate; 
and  at  the  present  time  she  was  regarded  as  Eullering  from  the  foncliooal  ailmenta 
incident  to  the  menstrual  climacteric ;  the  menopause  was  not  establiiibed  but  mucb 
irregularitf  existed.  Paternal  auccatry  neurotic;  the  father,  who  was  regDrded  as 
insane,  had  committed  suicide  on  hearing  of  his  wife's  death.  For  three  moDths 
she  bad  been  melancholic,  and  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  drown,  choke,  and 
su&bcate  herself,  and  also  to  cut  hor  throat.  Had  expressed  do  delusion,  and  did 
not  suffer  from  ballucinuUon. 

No  cardiac  or  artei'ial  disease  waa  apparent;  the  rOBpLrntory  and  alimentary 
systems  were  normaL  The  urine  waa  1020  spociGc  gravity,  faintly  acid,  and 
devoid  of  albumen  or  sugar.  Catamenia  wore  in  arrest.  A  few  days  after  admis- 
aion  her  morbid  propensities  declared  themselves,  and  she  attempted,  by  filling 
her  mouth  with  paper,  leaves,  or  anything  at  hand,  to  cbohe  hcrsolt  Ucr  reatless- 
neaa  at  night  was  relieved  by  chloral,  and  the  sedative  solution  of  opium  in  20 
miniin  doses  was  odminiitered  twice  doily.  Her  aspect  was  expressive  of  a  sour 
discontent,  and  from  being  reserved,  reticent,  and  brooding,  she  developed  hypo- 
chondriacal fancies;  and  querulously  and  pcrsiBteotly  drew  attention  to  bet 
imagined  ailments.  A  slight  attack  of  pleurisy  a  fortnight  after  admission  wo* 
followed  by  marked  relief  to  her  mental  symptoms,  and  she  left  perfectly  re- 
covered two  months  later.  She  hod  not  been  at  homo  over  a  fortnight  cm  her 
reatieu  ilepression  recurred,  aud  further  snlcidal  tendencies  led  to  ber  readmissiaB 
three  months  aubseqnently.  Her  condition  waa  as  foilows: — "Free  from  any  aspect 
of  depression;  utterly  iudidereut  and  callous  to  ber  existing  state;  admits,  with 
some  fiippaucy  of  manner,  being  subject  to  sucldon  and  im^iutroUable  impuUea  to 
destroy  herself;  no  delusion  or  hallucination  can  be  traced  in  her  account  of 
herself  i  she  is  perfectly  calm,  rational  in  all  her  statemcnta,  and  intelligent. 
Amcnorrhoia  has  eiisted  for  eight  months."  Under  similar  treatment  she  pro- 
greased  during  the  iirst  month  so  far  ai  to  be  cheerful,  active,  industrious,  and, 
according  to  ber  own  statement,  had  suffered  from  no  return  of  morbid  irapnlsc 
She  hod,  however,  a  somewhat  careless,  dippant  manner,  which  was  imaatiatactoiy 
as  indicating  a  reduction  in  the  moral  sense  not  natural  to  her.  Aliout  thia  tiuN 
she  again  became  somewhat  qaerulous,  importunate  about  returning  home,  and 
there  was  slight  hypochondriasis.  This  culminated  in  her  abstracting  from  a 
cupboard  a  quart  bottle  of  spirits,  locking  herself  in  the  bath-room  of  an  olScer'a 
house,  and  deliberately  swallowing  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle-  She 
waa  <liscavered  in  time  to  rescue  ber,  and  on  her  recovery  from  her  scmi-coniatoBe 
state  she  avowed  that  she  had  taken  the  spirits  with  suicidal  intent.  Again  she 
become  more  cheery,  less  hyjxichDndriacal,  Botive,  and  nsefnl,  and  is  six  wec^ 
time  she  WBS  tricil  once  more  in  on  associated  dormitory,  whera  she  slept  with 
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fifty  other  patients.  She  protested  her  freedom  from  impnlBes  ever  since  her  last 
attack,  and  was  most  anxious  to  be  tried  at  home  once  again.  The  night  following 
this  apparently  genuine  statement,  she  retired  to  bed,  and  was  found  in  the  early 
morning  strangled  by  a  piece  of  braid  which  she  had  secured  and  concealed.  The 
ligature  was  tightly  secured,  the  bed-clothing  perfectly  undisturbed,  and  the 
sheet  drawn  over  the  face  to  secure  her  from  the  observation  of  the  patients  sleep- 
ing beside  her  —  sufficient  evidence  of  the  desperate  determination  which  had 
initiated  the  act. 

Contrasted  with  the  case  of  S,  R,  we  may  take  that  of  A,  A,,  in  which 
maniacal  peiTcrsions  of  a  prominent  nymphomaniacal  nature  prevail. 

A.  A.,  aged  forty-seven,  a  married  woman,  of  steady,  temperate  habits  of  life, 
without  any  ascertainable  neurotic  history  in  her  antecedents,  came  under  treat- 
ment after  two  weeks^  excitement.  She  had  only  recently  been  discharged  from 
another  asylum.  She  was  in  a  state  of  subacute  excitement  upon  her  admission 
and  was  dangerously  aggressive ;  she  expressed  the  delusion  that  she  was  Queen, 
that  her  husband  was  king,  and  that  she  held  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell ;  a  sus- 
picious tendency  was  also  present  which  induced  her  to  refuse  her  food.  She  was 
pale  and  somewhat  haggard ;  a  hssmic  bruit  was  heard  at  the  base  ;  had  a  furtive 
suspicious  expression,  and  an  agitated  eager  maimer ;  spoke  of  a  contest  about  to 
occur  in  the  country  which  she  might  be  able  to  arrest.  She  admitted  being  at  the 
menopause.  For  some  weeks  after  admission  the  excitement  abated  sufiicieatly 
to  allow  her  to  occupy  herself  usefully.  Soon,  however,  maniacal  symptoms  again 
supervened,  and  she  has  remained  since  this  period  subject  to  outbursts  of  excite- 
ment and  intervals  of  calm.  The  patient  entertained  the  most  bitter  feelings  of 
animosity  against  her  husband  whom  she  repeatedly  accused  of  being  untrue  to 
her ;  she  denounced  him  in  loud  and  threatening  language,  became  most  furious 
and  violent,  and  in  her  frenzy  destroyed  all  within  her  reach.  Upon  one  occasion 
she  tried  to  strangle  herself  by  tying  her  hair  round  her  neck.  "  At  these  periods 
of  excitement  she  shows  much  hysterical  emotionalism,  sobs  aloud,  simulates 
physical  ailments,  complains  of  imaginary  pains  or  assumed  grievances,  the  abdo- 
men is  usually  distended  by  flatus,  and  she  then  eructates  for  hours  together. 
She  has  a  peculiarly  wild  agitated  manner;  is  most  irrational,  deluded,  and 
dangerously  impulsive.  Throughout  her  intervals  of  calm  she  occupies  herself 
usefully ;  but  there  is  always  a  suppressed  under-current  of  excitement  readily 
aroused  by  trivial  circumstances  into  a  passionate  outburst.  She  now  betrays  a 
strongly  erotic  condition  evidenced  by  expression  and  gesture  and  lascivious  re- 
marks ;  when  less  under  self-control  this  tendency  gives  vent  to  repulsive 
and  obscene  language.  She  has  developed  the  delusion  that  one  of  the  asylum 
officials  is  married  to  her,  and  she  repudiates  her  former  husband.*'  It  is  now 
three  years  since  the  onset  of  her  derangement ;  she  is  incoherent  in  conversa- 
tion, betrays  the  same  agitated  manner,  and  is  subject  to  periodic  attacks  of  wild 
nymphomaniacal  excitement  as  formerly. 

Etiology. — In  endeavouring  to  estimate  statisticaUy  the  influence 
of  the  climacteric  involution  upon  the  development  of  forms  of  mental 
alienation  prevailing  at  this  epoch,  we  naturally  flrst  question  ourselves 
as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  insanity  at  this  and  other  periods  of 
life.     Were  we  to  take  promiacooaaly  an  aggregate  of  cases  becoming 
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inBone  at  difierent  ages  over  an  extended  series  of  years,  we  sbonld 
become  early  couvinced  thitt  the  question,  far  from  being  a  simjile 
one,  as  it  might  at  first  be  regarded,  was  really  a  very  complicated 
problem  to  unravel. 

In  the  first  place,  the  population  at  different  agea  of  life  varies ;  eo 
that  admiasiona  in  quinquennial  or  decennial  periods  are  derived  from 
disproportionate  sections  of  the  community.  Hence  we  desire  to 
learn  not  only  the  actual  number  of  cases  of  insanity  occurring  at 
diSerent  ages,  but  also  the  ratio  of  such  numbers  to  the  population  ex- 
isting at  similar  periods  of  life.  Thus  a  glance  at  Table  on  p.  397,  show- 
ing the  relative  frequency  of  insanity  at  different  ages  for  1,808  female 
cases,  admitted  into  West  Biding  Asylum,  indicates  the  period  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  as  affording  the  highest  number  of  admissions, 
and  that  each  succeeding  quinquennial  atTords  a  rapidly  decreasing 
series  of  cases;  yet,  when  we  conie  to  compare  these  numbers  with 
the  existing  population  at  a  corresponding  age,  we  £nd,  iu  lieu  of 
a  rapid  decrease  of  insanity  at  these  years,  that  the  ratio  of  occurring 
cases  is  maintained  at  an  equable  rote  or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
is  even  increased. 

In  the  next  place,  our  statistics  would  embrace  subjects  from  most 
varied  conditions  of  life  and  occupation,  each  sphere  of  life  bringing  its 
own  disturbing  and  exciting  elements  into  the  field  ;  hence  it  is  advis- 
able, in  estimating  the  influence  to  be  attached  to  the  climacteric,  to 
compare  only  that  class  of  the  community  whose  social  status  exposes 
them  to  more  or  less  similar  conditions  of  life.  Unless  this  be  done, 
we  may  drift  into  the  error  of  attributing  to  a  physiological  cycle 
solely,  what  might  more  reasonably  be  expounded  upon  other  grounds 
— the  encroachment  of  environmental  agencies.  The  wealthy  and  the 
pauper  class  (exposed  as  they  are  to  such  widely-difi'erent  exciting 
agencies)  must  be  judged  apart  upon  the  respective  merits  of  their 
cases,  for  any  such  statistics  embracing  all  sections  of  the  comniuuity, 
irrespective  of  class  distinctions,  must  be  more  or  less  vitiated  thereby. 
In  the  next  place,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  other 
important  social  factors — the  single,  the  married,  or  the  widowed  state; 
and,  that  our  aggregate  certainly  includes  a  number  of  relapsed  and 
recurrent  cases,  in  which  a  well-marked  predisposition  to  insanity 
existed,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  climacteric  epoch  simply  supplies 
the  disturbing  forces. 

In  our  attempts  to  classify  such  forms  as  appeared  more  especially 
dependent  upon  the  climacteric  change,  we  found  it  essentia]  to 
eliminate  a  very  largo  proportion  of  cases  occurring  at  this  period  of 
life.  Recurrent  cases  had  obviously  to  be  rejected,  and  so  had  all 
forms  of  insanity  which  had  not  originated  at  thia  epoch  of  life;  sad 
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SO  also  cases  of  epilepsy,  imbecility,  and  organic  brain  affections,  where 
the  climacteric  was  but  the  spark  to  the  fulminate.  This  rigid 
exclusion  of  dubious  cases  left  but  a  meagre  residue  of  eighty  out  of 
1,808  cases,  or  a  percentage  of  4*4  upon  the  total  admissions.  The 
astonishing  disparity  in  estimates  upon  this  point  by  different  writers 
is  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 

Classed  as  CLiBfAcrxBic  iKSAmrr. 

n  .  „  „        .,  Skae*8  Edin-    CIonston^B  Edin-    -.r         *  -nr    ,.    Bersn  LeTcit* 

iSti.'ttesT7(S    TilfBStatlrtioB.    n«^,SS^       "^^1^^      BidiTAsJhSj    ^f!iSr« 
Ca«..ofIn»anlty.  ^^g^S.  l.«/c5Sa.  L^^CaST    i^^Jj^a 

M7o  3  to  4  7,  1117,  12-6  7^  14  to  15  7o         4  4  7o 

Obviously  from  the  above  the  discrepancy  must  be  involved  in  the 
personal  eqtuition  ;  in  fact,  in  the  want  of  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  really  constitutes  the  criterion  of  a  so-called  case  of  climacteric 
insanity.  It  will  be  observed  that  our  estimate  (founded  upon  personal 
observation)  closely  agrees  witli  that  of  Dr.  Tilt,  and  we  differ,  there- 
fore, in  regarding  his  results  as  an  under-estimate ;  *  at  the  same  time 
we  glean  from  Dr.  Merson's  able  paper  t  the  real  cause  of  such  dis- 
crepancy.    He  there  states  in  reference  to  his  percentage  of  15  that: — 

**It  by  no  means  follows  that  in  all  these  cases  the  climacteric  condition  was 
the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  element  in  the  causation  of  the  mental  disorder,  though 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  in  most  cases  it  exercised  a  causative  or  modifying  influence 
more  or  less  marked.  The  history  of  the  cases  investigated  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cliange  of  life  is  not  often  of  itself  the  immediate  cause  of  insanity.'* 

The  same  writer  then  proceeds  to  particularise  76  out  of  his  149  cases 
as  influenced  by  other  exciting  agencies,  giving  amongst  such  some  31 
cases  of  organic  brain  disease,  cases  of  alcoholic  excess,  etc.  Clearly 
such  cases  would  not  comprise  pure  cases  of  so-called  climacteric  insanity 
as  understood  by  Dr.  Skae,  and  with  this  qualification  we  fully  agree 
with  Dr.  Merson's  remarks  on  causation  quoted  above.  Our  own 
tiibles,  which  give  but  4*4  per  cent.,  include  only  such  cases  where  the 
disturbances  of  the  climacteric  change  and  menopause  were  uncom- 
plicated with  other  potent  exciting  agencies,  and  where  we  could 
justifiably  presume  that  the  insanity  was  the  more  immediate  outcome 
of  this  revolutionary  period. 

In  what  way  is  this  physical  predisposition  to  insanity  incurred? 
From  the  standpoint  of  tlie  evolutionist,  we  are  led  to  observe  that  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  nervous-system  is  but  a  progressive 
representation  and  re-representation  in  ever-advancing  and  more  com- 

*  Psychological  Medkiney  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  3rd  edit. ,  p.  360. 

t  "  Climacteric  Period  in  Relation  to  Insanity,"  W,  B,  A,  ReportSy  vol.  vi.,  1876. 
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plex  terms  of  the  whole  organism ;  that  the  cerebrum  itself  is  but  a 
vast  assemblage  of  snch  highly-complex  representative  realms;  and 
that  in  the  higher  realms  snch  nervous  mechanisms  as  form  the 
physical  expression  of  such  representation  have  linked  to  them  the 
psychical  correlatives  of  feeling  and  of  thought.  The  loss  of  any  portion 
of  the  organism  which  has  entered  largely  into  our  conscious  life,  or,  in 
other  words,  has  been  frequently,  or  at  all  largely,  represented  in 
consciousness,  will  necessarily  disturb  the  mental  balance.  Nor  could 
it  be  reasonably  conceived  that  a  portion  of  the  body  which  had  long 
subserved  the  wants  of  the  organism,  and  whose  physiological  history 
was  represented  in  certain  organised  tracts  of  the  cerebrum,  could 
sufifer  ablation  without  some  attendant  commotion  in  the  brain.  In 
fact,  the  systemic  and  least  relational  structures  are  in  their  genesis  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  physical  substrata  of  feeling  and  emotion 
that  wide-spread  disturbance  results  from  their  derangements,  functional 
and  organic.  The  enormous  share  taken  by  the  generative  system  in 
the  physiological  and  psychological  life  of  the  female  is  a  subject  of 
paramount  importance  in  our  studies  of  the  varieties  of  insanity.  The 
organs  subservient  for  some  five-and-thirty  years  or  longer  to  the 
important  functions  of  menstruation,  ovulation,  gestation,  lactation, 
find  their  nervous  representatives  in  the  fundamental  tracts  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  draw  largely  upon  that  system  during  their  life  of 
functional  activity.  Periodic  relays  of  nerve-force  demanded  for  the 
regulation  of  their  blood-supply  and  of  their  muscular  apparatus,  and 
the  ingoing  currents  crowding  upwards  from  so  extensive  a  system, 
enter  intimately  into  the  very  web  which  forms  the  physical  correla- 
tives of  emotions  and  moral  instincts.  The  vast  accession  of  new  impres- 
sions registered  by  the  sensorium  when  these  organs  awake  to  functional 
activity  during  puberty  has  a  most  profound  effect  on  the  mental 
constitution — an  effect  whose  significance  cannot  be  misinterpreted; 
for  the  result  is  a  peal  transformation,  more  or  less,  of  the  egO, 
with  all  its  feelings,  emotions,  sentiments,  and  desires.  At  each 
subsequent  periodic  crisis  incident  to  menstruation,  gestation,  lactation, 
uterine  involution,  the  nervous-centres  are  profoundly  affected  by  the 
resultant  transformations  undergone,  such  periods  being  eminently 
periods  of  nei've-instahilUy, 

Pre-eminently  is  this  the  case  at  the  menopause  and  grand  climac- 
teric, when  the  whole  of  this  system  loses  its  functional  activity, 
degenerates,  and,  in  fact,  passes  almost  completely  out  of  the  life  of 
the  individual.  Both  subjective  and  objective  accompaniments  of  the 
menstrual  molimen  in  a  greatly-exaggerated  degree  emphasise  and 
usher-in  this  serious  disturbance  of  the  nervous-centres — headache, 
vertigo,  faintness,  <<  heat-flushes,"  emotional  waves,  phases  of  moral 
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pevversity,  irritability,  querulous  impatience,  even  intellectual  distnrb- 
uiice  (especially  of  memory  and  of  attention)  prevail ;  and,  wanting  the 
relief  nfforded  by  the  depurative  jiroueaa  of  menstruation,  the  distress 
is  often  a  long-continued  and  urgent  one.  This,  however,  is  the  earlier 
stage  of  functional  decrepitude,  the  early  phase  of  which  ta  characterised 
Ijy  want  of  decision,  laRsitude,  and  hebetude.  It  is  essentially  a  period 
of  voluminous  emotions,  purposeless  waves  of  feeling,  (ibortive  yearn- 
ings, redundant,  vague,  uncontrolled  desires,  and  misdirected  energy. 
That  great  reservoir  of  nerve-force,  which  bad  for  its  object  the  pro- 
creative  functions  of  the  organism,  is  now  objectless,  and  its  expendi- 
ture must  now  be  directed  into  other  channels ;  a  period  of  emotional 
instability  uahers-in  a  period  of  reconst ructions. 

J.  F.,  aged  forty-one,  single;  admitteil  Junuary.  ISSO.  Patient's  father  was  very 
intemperate;  her  mother  and  brother  had  been  iumateB  of  this  asylDin.  J.  F.'s  life 
hud  heen  a  very  onbappy  one.  For  mnny  yenrs  abe  had  been  cotnpcllod  to  dwell 
with  her  brother,  >  brutal,  drunken  scoundrel.  During  the  two  montha  belbre 
lieing  taken  to  the  asylum,  she  had  developed  dangerous,  impnlslve  tendenoiet, 
auddeuly  striking,  biting  at,  and  kicking  those  hsppeoiii};  to  tie  around  her. 
When  admitted,  a  condition  of  (nirly  calm  attention  and  apprehensivcness  waa 
constantly  intcnupted  by  outbursts  of  furious  excitement  and  violence.  An  inaane 
self-congratulation  in  her  power  of  oecaaioning  terror  by  her  actions,  seemed 
posulbly  of  inflaence  in  the  production  of  her  paroiyims  of  passion. 

For  three  months  sbe  was  liable  to  these  dangerous  impulses,  of  which  sh«  waa 
aware,  and  expressed  her  grief  at  being  unable  to  restrain  them.  Subsequently  she 
passed  throngh  phases  of  sullenness,  depression,  and  agitation,  to  quictade  and 
induatry.  The  catamcnia,  absent  on  her  admission,  returned  durina  her  latter 
period  of  convalesce  [ice. 

Thia  epoch  of  reconstructions  is  one  of  peril  to  the  mind,  especially 
to  those  ill-trained  mental  constitutions  in  which  the  passions  have 
been  allowed  an  uncontrolled  expression  ;  and  where  inteUtgent  guid- 
ance has  been  denied  to  the  instinctive  desires.  In  fresh  objects  of 
ftfl'ection,  in  now  pursuits,  aims,  and  studies,  in  other  farms  of  mentaJ 
culture  many  minds  will  seek  and  obtain  relief  for  these  perturbed 
feelings  and  pent-up  emotions.  The  anxious  and  intelligent  mother 
will  find  a  sufficient  object  in  the  prospective  life  and  well-being  of  the 
offspring;  many  cultured  minds  will  find  in  the  fields  of  literature  a 
sufficient  relief  ti>  their  pentrup  energies ;  whilst  those  who  lack  in 
such  facilities  will  perhaps  bend  their  attention  towards  achemes  of 
education  or  charitable  movements;  and  the  instances  are  not  few 
where  the  political  spirit  of  the  times  affiirds,  in  our  day,  niissionfi  for 
the  same  subjects.  The  peril  of  this  period  is  one  incident  to  all 
periods  of  reconstruction  arising  during  emotional  turmoil  and  pertur- 
bation. licSection  wants  the  calm  essential  to  its  orderly  iiperatton, 
and  judgment  is  liable  to  be  warped  and  one-sided ;  hence,  also,  it  is 
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that  this  age  of  life  is  one  prone  to  bigotry,  to  religious  feuiaticism,  or 
to  conduct  based  upon  dogmatic  and  immature  beliefs.  An  unusual 
and  inordinate  religious  zeal  is,  indeed,  a  most  frequent  expression  of 
this  transition-period  in  mental  life ;  and  this  is  of  interest  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  characteristic  delusions  of  the  insanity  of  this  age. 

We  hear  of  a  similar  climacteric  in  man ;  but  the  parallel  is  more 
fanciful  than  strictly  correct.  Even  its  advocates  who  speak  of 
climacteric  insanity  in  man,  allude  to  it  as  occurring  *^  at  a  later  time 
of  life  than  in  the  female,  .  .  •  much  more  irregular  and  indefinite. 
There  is  nothing  to  mark  it  off  so  clearly  as  the  menopause"  (Clouston).* 
The  period  assigned  for  the  decline  of  the  procreative  power  in  man 
is  55  to  65;  in  fact,  the  borderland  of  senility  and  not  a  genuine 
epochal  transformation.  As  Barnes  states: — "There  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  almost  sudden  decay  of  the  organs  of  reproduction 
which  marks  the  middle  age  of  woman." t  With  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases  the  menopause  in  woman  may,  in  like  manner,  usher-in  pre- 
mature senility;  but,  in  all,  its  more  or  less  sudden  onset  and  the  great 
constitutional  changes  and  local  transformations  wrought,  frequently 
followed  by  the  subject  taking  up  an  entirely  new  lease  of  life,  give  to 
this  period  a  critical  character  wholly  distinct  from  what  we  see  in  man. 

Prognosis. — The  ultimate  issue  of  an  ordinary  uncomplicated  case 
of  insanity  at  the  climacteric  may  certainly  be  considered  a  favour- 
able one ;  favourable,  that  is,  as  regards  the  duration  of  the  malady, 
favourable  as  regards  the  stability  of  the  reinstatement,  and  favourable 
as  contrasted  with  the  recoverability  of  aU  cases  of  insanity  in  the 
female  when  taken  collectively.  Even  when  all  cases  of  insanity  at 
this  period  of  life  are  considered,  whether  of  recent  or  of  remote  origin, 
complicated  or  otherwise,  still  one-half  of  such  cases  constitute  absolute 
recoveries ;  and  the  favourable  progress  of  the  affection  is  indicated  by 
the  fewt  that  three-fourths  of  the  recoveries  take  place  within  nine 
months  of  the  onset  of  the  attack. 

What,  then,  are  the  special  features  which  serve  to  demarcate  the 
favourable  from  the  unfavourable  class  ?  what  are  the  elements  which 
enter  into  a  favourable  prognosis  and  the  reverse  ?  The  hopes  we  can 
give  to  our  patient's  friends  of  a  perfect  recovery  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  "  time  element,'^  which  plays  so  important  a  r(>le  in  determining 
the  prognosis  in  most  forms  of  insanity.  An  early  and  rapid  cure  is, 
as  in  other  cases,  favoured  by  early  treatment ;  and  the  chances  of  a 
complete  and  speedy  recovery  are  much  strengthened  if  the  subject 
come  under  appropriate  treatment  within  two  tveeks  of  the  onset  of  her 
symptoms.     We  would  emphasise  here  the  speedy  return  to  a  normal 

*  Op,  cit,,  p.  560. 

+  Clinical  History  of  the  Diaecues  of  Women,  Barnes,  p.  263. 
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mental  vigour,  for  it  is  in  this  particular  that  early  treatment  i 
desirable.     The  actual  numerical  result  of  recoveries  coming  under 
treatment,  from  a  week  up  to  three  months  after  the  onset  of  their 
symptoms,  is  about  the  same  for  all  (o<J  to  CO  per  cent,  being  recoverieajj 
but,  beyond  three  months,  fewer  actual  recoveries  occur,  a 
aggregate  will  be  relegated  to  the  class  of  the  chronic  insane 

Will  the  recovery  be  a  stable  one,  or  will  the  attack  subject  i 
patient  to  further  liability  J  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
the  more  fully  the  affection  realiaea  the  character  which  is  regarded  aa 
typical  of  a  truly  epochal  form  of  insanity,  i.e.,  the  more  fully  it 
appears  to  be  the  issue  of  disturbances  incident  to  this  period  of  life, 
the  more  likely  is  the  return  to  normal  health  to  prove  a  secure  and 
permanent  state.  Hereditary  predisposition  will,  of  course,  in  such 
cases  produce  its  usual  results,  subjecting  the  victim  at  any  period  to 
a  relapse  on  the  incidence  of  exciting  agencies  ;  and  the  predisposing 
influence  of  former  seizures  will  also  have  to  be  considered  and  allowed 
for  in  framing  our  reply  to  this  query.  An  actual  study  of  our  cases  of 
insanity  at  the  climacteric  shows  that  some  27"  per  cent,  had  a  family 
predisposition  to  insnnity ;  and  that  38  per  cent  of  the  total  cases  had 
Buffered  from  a  previous  attack  of  menUtl  derangement.  Yet  the 
actual  relapse  after  confirmed  recovery  from  this  form  of  insanity 
occurred  but  in  four  instances  out  of  the  whole  series  of  eighty-thre^ 
and  in  three  of  these  a  predisposition  to  insanity  was  indicated  bjM 
former  attack  in  earlier  life  with  strong  hereditary  taint. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  progaoais  to  recall  is  the  morta 
incident  to  this  affection.  The  deaths,  wluch  amount  to  14'4  per  o 
at  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  ave  due  to  intercurrent  affections,  I 
which  phthisis  or  pneumonia  play  the  chief  part ;  in  fact,  one-half  t 
deaths  occurred  amongst  the  chronic  class  who  had  resided  at  1 
asylum  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  six  years.  It  may  be  stated,  indet 
that  the  insanity  incident  to  this  period  is  rarely,  if  over,  fatal  i 
itself;  and  the  chronic  remnant  of  this  class  owe  their  unfavoura 
character  chiefly  to  the  exhausting  influence  of  chronic  pulm 
disease,  ulcerative  affections  of  the  bowels,  or  the  malnutrition  i 
defective  blood-supply  of  the  brain,  due  to  an  enfeebled  and  fatty  heart 
Another  factor  in  the  prognoaia  is  the  age  of  the  jiatient,  It  has  been 
obeerved  by  Dr,  Clouston  that  fewer  recoveries  occur  after  fifty  years 
of  age — an  opinion  with  which  wo  concur.* 

The  previous  habits  of  the  patient  must  likewise  be  taken  into 
account,  and  especially  does  this  apply  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  stitdu- 
lants,  so  frequently  indulged  in  at  this  period  of  the  woman's 
is  a  weil-known   fact   that  secret  drinking-habits  become   peei 
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frequent  at  this  era,  a  morbid  craving  for  stimulation  being  engendered 
by  the  depression  entailed  at  this  period  of  reconstruction.  If  this 
vice  has  been  contracted  the  malady  always  appears  in  an  aggravated 
form.  The  very  nature  of  the  mental  disturbance,  the  delusional 
melancholia  often  bordering  upon  a  hypochondriasis,  and  always  of  a 
self-accusatory  character,  finds  in  this  grievance  a  sure  foundation  for 
its  gloomy  fears  and  genuine  despair ;  these  cases,  as  already  indicated, 
are  peculiarly  prone  to  suicidal  impulse.  Such  subjects  may  exhibit 
much  outward  calm,  have  an  absent  manner,  a  selfeD grossed  aspect, 
or  a  suspicious  furtive  reticence,  or  betray  on  their  features  the  set 
aspect  of  despair — indications  which  should  place  us  on  our  guard. 

The  question  of  time  during  which  the  alienation  has  existed,  the 
age  of  the  patient,  her  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity, 
and  the  acquired  predisposition  through  alCOholiC  indulgfence  are 
some  of  the  chief  factors  which  enable  us  to  arrive  at  our  prognosis  in 
the  case. 

Very  divergent  views  have  been  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
prognosis  in  climacteric  insanity.     Thus  one  authority  says  : — 

'* Climacteric  insanity  is  far  from  being  a  hopeful  form  of  mental  derangement."* 
Van  der  Kolk  states — **If  religious  melancholy  begins  in  the  climacteric  years* 
then  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable ; "  whilst  Dr.  Merson  says — "  The  history  of 
the  cases  I  have  investigated,  however,  shows  that  as  regards  ultimate  recovery 
the  prognosis  is  by  no  means  unfavourable,  though  an  early  recovery  is  not 
generally  to  be  expected,  "t 

Dr.  Clouston  gives  a  percentage  of  57  for  recoveries  in  the  female 
sex ;  I  Dr.  Merson's  table  realising  59*5  per  cent.,  or  47  per  cent,  when 
cases  uncomplicated  with  epilepsy,  general  paralysis,  and  other  brain 
diseases  were  excluded.  Our  later  statistics,  it  will  be  seen,  afford  us  a 
recovery-rate  of  48  per  cent.,  and,  therefore,  justify  the  views 
expressed  by  Dr.  Merson. 

What  is  the  issue  of  the  attack  in  the  more  unfavourable  cases? 
It  appears  that  about  36  per  cent,  form  an  incurable  chronic  residue, 
and  about  14  per  cent,  meet  with  a  fatal  termination,  half  of  which 
fatal  cases  also  are  derived  from  the  chronic  class.  Yet  these  un- 
favourable cases  do  not  necessarily  demand  asylum-supervision;  in 
fact,  one-half  at  least  become  relegated  to  the  home-circle  again,  and 
are  able  to  discharge  in  a  fairly-satisfactory  manner  the  duties  of  the 
wife  or  mother,  or  compete  for  livelihood  in  their  various  spheres. 
Such  incomplete  recoveries  are  instances  of  a  permanent  mental  en- 
feeblement,  but  are  by  no  means  subject  to  the  recurrence  of  acute 

*  Psychological  Medicine  (Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke),  p.  145. 
t  West  Riding  Asylum  Reports,  voL  vL,  p.  107. 
X  Loc,  cU,,  p.  563. 
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Bymptoms.  They  remain  mental  wrecks  after  the  storm,  the  depth  of 
reduction  varying  much  for  each  individual  caae.  Quiet,  orderly,  in- 
offensive, they  need  only  the  kindly  guidance  of  the  home-circle  to 
keep  them  tight ;  yet,  tliey  exhibit  an  unwonted  apathy,  an  indifference 
to  former  pursuits  and  pleasures,  a  lack  of  energy — mental  and  physical 
— which  was  present  in  tlioir  old  selves.  At  times  depressed,  they  never 
show  active  suicidal  symptoms ;  but  exhibit  a  flabbineas  of  purpose 
and  will,  which  render  them  for  lifetime  the  dependents  upon  a  stronger 
mind. 

There  is  a  remnant  left,  however,  of  these  clima,cteric  cases  where 
the  issue  ia  far  different,  and  whore  some  of  the  worst  forma  of  incur- 
able delusional  insanity  become  established.  Here  aural  hallucinations 
largely  prevail,  and  a  sexual  element  oft«n  appears  to  enter  into  the 
material  of  their  delusions.  Hours  are  spent  at  the  windows  listening 
to  the  communications  of  these  unseen  agencies ;  to  which  passionate, 
wild  outbursts  of  obscenity  and  abuse  often  sviccoed  from  the  infuriated 
victim.  Such  attacks  of  excitement  largely  prevail  at  night;  and  the 
delusions  based  upon  such  sensorial  anomalies  lead  to  aggressive  and 
destructive  conduct.  For  many  years  these  subjects  remain  a  prey  to 
their  deluded  fancies ;  are  usually  self-opinionated,  or  arrogant,  over- 
bearing, defiant  in  demeanour,  and  form  a  section  of  the  more  noisy 
and  dangerous  class  in  our  asylum-wards.  In  such  cases  we  can  only 
hope  for  tho  speedy  advent  of  a  dementia  before  which  the  painful 
sensorial  states  and  delusional  perversions  iade,  while  a  settled  calm 
and  negative  state  of  mind  take  the  place  of  former  turmoil. 

Treatment. — Atonic  regimen  is  desii'able  in  moat  cases  of  insanity 
at  this  epoch  of  life.  Open-air  exercise  should  be  enjoined;  a  free 
nutritious  diet  devoid  of  stimulants ;  and  careful  attentifin  to  the 
jirimie  virK.  An  aloetic  purgative  is  oft«n  desirable  at  the  onset, 
followed  by  mild  laxatives,  of  which  the  mineral  waters  are  a  con- 
venient form  of  administration.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that  « 
large  proportion  of  cases  recover  without  any  form  of  medicinal  treat- 
ment ;  the  removal  from  their  homes,  the  influence  of  new  associations, 
and,  alwve  all,  the  strict  attention  to  dietetic  treatment  sufficing  to 
ensure  a  cure. 

There  are  certain  cases,  however,  where  medicinal  interference  is 
imperatively  demanded.  Aniemia  must  be  uiet  by  the  administration 
of  iron,  preferably  in  the  form  of  the  amrtumio-cUraU,  and  in  combi- 
nation with  small  dusos  of  the  liquor  arsenicalia.  Iron  should  not  be 
given  if  acute  symptoms  prevail  either  of  the  maniacal  or  melancholic 
stamp.  We  should  await  the  subsidence  of  these  symptoms,  meanwhile 
trusting  to  agencies  for  ensuring  sleep  and  to  a  liberal  diet. 

If  there  be  a  tendency  to  refuse  food,  we  must  not  permit  our  patient 
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to  escape  on  the  excuse  of  having  partially  taken  her  meal ;  a  due 
amount  of  milk  and  eggs  with  beef-tea,  nourishing  soups,  and  farinaceoa& 
food  should  be  rigidly  insisted  upon ;  and,  if  necessary  to  resort  to 
force,  compulsory  feeding  must  be  adopted. 

Sleep  must  be  secured  by  the  adminstration  of  chloral,  bromide  of 
potassium  or  paraldehyd ;  of  which  we  certainly  give  preference  to  the 
first.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  give  larger  doses  than  25  or  30  grains ; 
and  where  from  cardiac  enfeeblement  its  use  is  inadmissible,  paraldehyd 
may  be  substituted  with  good  results. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  sedatives  in  these  cases  is,  we  think,  to 
be  deprecated ;  and,  only  in  the  more  acutely-stamped  types  would  we 
feel  justified  in  the  more  continued  use  of  sedatives.  For  this  purpose 
chloral  in  combination  with  bromide  of  potassium  is  the  safer  treatment 
to  adopt;  opium  or  morphia,  henbane  and  conium  have  proved  un- 
satisfactory in  our  hands.  The  bromide  given  separately  from  the 
chloral  we  have  less  confidence  in,  and  the  combination  found  most 
desirable  is  15  grains  of  chloral  with  30  grains  of  bromide  twice  daily. 
We  by  no  means  share  in  the  unfavourable  view  expressed  by  some  as 
to  the  general  inutility,  or  even  hurtfulness,  of  sedative  treatment  in 
the  acute  forms  of  mental  ailment  at  this  epoch ;  given  the  means  of 
securing  efficient  alimentation,  such  treatment  is  often  followed  by 
the  best  results. 

SENILE    INSANITT. 

Contents. — ^Mental  Derangements  Incident  to  SeniUty — Senile  Mania— Senile  Melan* 
cholia — Chronic  Cerebral  Atrophy — Senile  Convalsions — Senile  Epilepsy — Senile 
Dementia— Inheritance  as  a  Factor  in  Senile  Insanities — Exhaustive  Brain-work 
—Alcohol  and  Senility— Case  of  T.  G. — Onset  and  Prodromata— Character  of 
the  Senile  Keductions — Senile  Hypochondriasis  (J.  A.) — Senile  Atrophy  and 
Thrombosis  (I.  B.) — Acute  Senile  Melancholia  and  Syncopal  Attacks  (H.  D.)— 
Partial  Exaltation  in  Senile  Insanity— Delnsional  Perversions  of  the  Mono- 
maniac and  Senile  Subject  Contrasted  —  Senile  Amnesia  —  Cases  of  Senile 
Insanity  (M.  H.  and  M.  M.)— Elimination  of  Urea  in  Chronic  Cerebral  Atrophy 
and  Premature  Senility— A  Local  Manifestation  of  Chronic  Bright's  Disease. 

The  student  is  apt  to  mis-apply  the  term  senile  insanity,  that  form  of 
senile  decrepitude  which  is  but  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  physiological 
senility;  that  gradual  obnubilation  of  mind  known  as  senile  dementia  is 
apt  to  be  taken  as  a  type  of  what  is  implied  by  senile  insanity;  and,  so 
far  is  he  right,  that  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
cases  of  mental  impairment  in  senility  belong  to  this  than  to  any  other 
category  of  mental  ailment.  He  is,  however,  too  apt  to  assume  that 
all  varieties  of  mental  ailments  in  the  aged  issue  in  senile  dementia ; 
and  that  the  maniacal  excitement  which  is  so  frequently  observed  at 
this  time  of  life  is  necessarily  the  accompaniment  or  the  precurBor  of 
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senile  decay.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  indicate  that  this  term 
connotes  a  very  large  class  of  symptoms,  embracing  between  them  all 
the  varied  forma  of  insanity  usually  differentiated.  The  patholofty  of  old 
age  is  as  unique  and  interesting  as  that  of  infancy  and  adult  life;  anti, 
just  as  we  are  aware,  that  certain  periods  of  life  bestow  a  special 
immunity  from  certain  morbid  affections,  so  do  we  find  old  age  by  no 
means  an  exception  to  this  rule.  That  it  has  its  own  special  affectii 
of  the  central  nervous-system,  as  of  the  body  at  large,  is  also 
established  fact;  and  that  such  morbid  changes  arn  characterised 
special  tendency  towards  nlrophy  has  long  been  recognised. 

Apart,  however,  from  such  special  immunities  and  proclivities 
this  period  of  life  is  apt  to  entail,  there  are  other  forms  of  mental 
alienation  common  to  it  and  to  adult  life  which  must  he  taken  account 
of  ere  a  &ithful  picture  of  senile  insanity  can  be  framed.  Simple 
melancholic  states,  maniacal  perversions,  in  themselves  recoverable 
forma;  or  more  obstinate  delusional  perversions  with,  or  witboal 
permanent  dementia,  paralytic  dementia,  the  dementia  of  chi 
cerebral  atrophy,  epilepsy,  and  even  general  paralysis,  may  sevei 
be  encountered  during  advanced  senility  in  the  predisposed.  Yet, 
is  none  the  less  true  that  such  affections,  more  common  at  othei 
of  life,  are  considerably  modified  by  the  physiological  stadium, 
stamped  with  a  special  impress  which  more  or  less  distinguish 
form  of  senile  alienation  from  the  psychosis  of  earlier  periods  of  life. 

A  careful  study  of  insanity  amongst  the  senile  admissions  into 
asylums,  and  an  attemjit  at  a  rational  classification  into  groups 
ing  to  thfir  most  obvious  pathological  indications,  will  cause  the 
student  much  pei'plexity  at  first,  owing  to  the  extreme  multiplicity  of 
symptoms  which  he  encounters  amongst  snch  cases.  He  will  early 
learn,  through  the  painful  experience  of  a  faulty  diagnosis,  that  it  is 
ea.sy  to  confound  functiooal  derangements  with  the  earlier  indications 
of  orgauic  brain-disease;  and  he  must  be  fully  prepared  to  find  his 
prognosis  stultiSed,  unless  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  modifying 
influences  of  the  senile  ejKich  over  the  nature  and  course  of  the  disease. 

Senile  Mania.— He  will  meet  with  forms  of  simple  maniacal  excite- 
ment without  any  very  obvious  enfeeblement  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  in  which  emotional  instability,  incessant  garrulity,  and  rest- 
lessness are  the  only  obvious  disturbances  recognised.  Such  excitement 
nay  vary  from  one  of  slight  degree  to  very  acute  forms;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  may  prove  most  persistent  and  most  obstinate  to  all 
remedial  agencies.  The  rambling  disconnected  speech  may  pass  into 
utter  incoherence,  the  motor  restlessness  become  extreme,  and 
insomnia  defy  all  our  means  of  relief.  Such  cases  of  senile  mania  may 
require  long-continued  and  forcible  feeding,  and  cause  us  much  anxiety 
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lest  a  fatal  degree  of  exhaustion  ensue.  And  yet,  such  cases,  although 
often  the  precursors  of  permanent  dementia,  may  completely  recover 
and  leave  our  patients  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  mental  enfeeblement 
apparent,  beyond  what  is  natural  to  their  time  of  life.  It  is  to  the 
distinction  between  such  recoverable  forms,  and  those  intercurrent 
attacks  of  mania  which  are  frequent  during  progressive  senile  atrophy 
of  the  brain,  that  the  student  will  have  his  attention  chiefly  directed. 
Becurrent  maniacal  attacks  are  of  special  frequency  amongst  the  aged 
insane,  who  are  prone  to  explosive  discharges  from  their  ill-nourished 
and  highly-unstable  cerebrum ;  and  such  recurrent  seizures  are  notably 
present  in  those  senile  cases  who  have  acquired  a  predisposition  through 
alcoholic  indulgence. 

Senile  Melancholia. — A  second  group  of  cases  is  presented  in  those 
forms  of  simple  melancholic  depression  to  which  certain  predisposed 
subjects  are  liable  during  the  physiological  involution  of  the  nerve- 
centres  on  the  advent  of  senility.  Depression  at  this  epoch  is  always 
of  most  ominous  import;  it  may  be  the  precursor  of  senile  mania,  it  may 
usher-in  hopeless  forms  of  senile  dementia,  or  it  may  be  the  warning- 
note  of  those  serious  forms  of  dementia  which  are  connected  with  an 
interstitial  or  gross  cerebral  change,  such  as  occur  in  chronic  cerebral 
atrophy  with  its  scleroses,  or  hsemorrhages,  or  softening  from  thrombi 
Here,  again,  the  student  will  find  his  attention  profitably  directed 
towards  the  diagnostic  distinctions  betwixt  simple  senile  melancholia 
as  a  purely  functional  ailment  (which  is  a  fairly  recoverable  form  of 
alienation),  and  the  depression  which  augurs  a  serious  structural 
change  in  the  nervous-centres.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  such  forms  of 
simple  melancholia,  unaccompanied  by  any  delusional  state,  are  notably 
characterised  by  their  strongly-marked  suicidal  tendency,  which  appears 
in  79  per  cent,  of  such  cases. 

Chronic  Cerebral  Atrophy. — Passing  by  these  simple  forms  of 
afiective  insanity,  we  arrive  at  a  third,  and  a  very  interesting,  group  of 
cases,  which,  whether  the  symptoms  be  considered  from  the  mental  or 
physical  side,  present  evidence  of  a  very  definite  pathological  process — 
we  allude  to  chronic  cerebral  atrophy.  This  is  an  afiection  no  more 
limited  to  senility  than  the  foregoing,  yet  it  is  of  special  occurrence  at 
advanced  age.  The  afiective  sphere  of  mind  is  also  here  involved,  and 
painful  mental  states  predominate.  Despondency  and  gloom  issue  at 
times  in  acute  melancholic  or  maniacal  outbursts,  yet  morbid  depression 
is  here  usually  associated  with  enfeebled  will  and  a  special  tendency  to 
instinctive,  impulsive  states.  Chronic  melancholia,  with  impulsive 
propensities,  is  the  prominent  mental  symptom.  The  disease  appears 
to  project  itself  mainly  upon  the  motorial  sphere  of  mind ;  and  the 
diseased  vascular  tracts  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  peculiarly 
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prone  to  appear  in  tlie  frontal  and  motor  realms,  cortical  and  ganglii 
A  group   of  syniptomB  constituted  l>y  despondency,  self-absorpti( 
general   intellectual  torpor,    failure    of  memory,    enfeeLled   Tolition,' 
impulsive  conduct,  often  desperately-suicidal  attempts;  and,  with  this, 
highly-characteristic  physiognomical   signs,  such  as  a  pained,  vacant 
aspect,  ft  dulled,  lustreless  eye,  a  jaundiced  earthy  tinge  of  integument, 
tortuous  radiab,  temporals,  or  brachials,  a  slow  and  laboured  utterance^-l 
and  an  utter  want  of  initiative — are  in  themselves  a  very  suggesti' 
category.     When,  with  sueh  a  case,  we  find  general  muscular  enfeebl( 
ment  progressively  ndvanoing,  a  history  of  slight,  transient  strokea, 
very  temporary  loss  of  speech,  a  alight  glossoplegia,  facial  or  brachial 
monoplegia,  or  slight  syncopal  or  vertiginous  attacks  repeating  them- 
selves frequently,  we  may  be  pretty  confident  that  we  have  to  deal  wi( 
a  case  of  chronic  cerebral  atrophy  as  the  result  of  vascular  disease, 
probably  associated  with  considerable  renal  and  cardiac  degeneration. 

Elenils  Convulsions.- — A  fourth  group  presents  itaelf  undi 
form  of  convulsive  affections.  Afber  a  more  or  less  prolonged  peril 
of  mania  or  melancholia,  the  pei-sistence  of  which  may  be  unexpli 
there  will  suddenly  occur  a  partial  or  general  convulsive  seizure,  wil 
or  without,  loss  of  conaciouanesa.  The  jwtient  henceforth  becoi 
subject  to  more  or  less  periodic  attacks  of  genuine  epilepsy  or  epili 
form  convulsions.  Such  cases,  however,  are  not  so  numerous.  Out 
260  cases  of  senile  female  admissions  but  20  cases,  or  7-6  per  cent^ 
the  whole,  were  subject  to  convulsive  attacks,  and  in  not  more 
one-half  this  proportion  did  the  convulsive  nenrosis  assume  such 
grave  aspect  as  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  morbid  feature. 

Senile  Epilepsy  occurring  during  the  course  of  any  form  of  tncQtal 
alienation  is,  of  course,  of  very  evil  augury.     It  betokens,  usuaUy,  » 
localised  nutritive  derangement  of  a  grave  character,  due  to  dis 
vascular  tracts  of  the  cortex  or  ganglia  at  the  base. 

Senile  Dementia. — Lastly,  there  is  the  well-known  insane  dol 
of  the  senile  dement,  in  which  all  the  mental  faculties  are  prngressi' 
affected,  and  in  which  maniacal  excitement,  or,  less  frequently, 
oholic  gloom  or  agitation,  may  recur  over  and  over  again,  and 
vivid  hallucinatory  and  delusional  conditions  may  prevail;  yet  a 
decadence  of  mind  proceeds  and  utter  fatuity  results. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  inheritance  in  senile  subjects,  let  us 
remember  that  although  much  depends  on  the  organised  stability  of 
the  nervous-centres,  we  must  not  omit  to  lay  due  stress  upon  excep 
tional  environmental  conditions  of  life,  and  especially  upon  conditions 
self-induced,  or  to  which  the  organism  wiifuUy  exposes  itself  in 
defiance  of  all  physiological  dictates.  Whatever  be  the  resistance  of 
the  organism  to  morbid  excitants,  we  can  safely  assume  that  the  Inttcr 
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may  reach  snch  an  intensity  as  to  break  through  all  opposition,  and 
that  inherited  instability  need  by  no  means  be  predicted  in  such  cases; 
in  other  words,  insanity  may  be  acquired  purely  ab  extra,  "We  have 
too  many  instances  afforded  us  of  the  break-down  of  good,  stable  minds 
through  the  stress  and  tension  induced  by  surrounding  conditions  of 
life,  to  permit  us  for  one  moment  to  hesitate  in  our  acceptance  of,  or  to 
allow  us  to  qualify,  this  statement.  Sustained  mental  exertion  may 
be  carried  on  under  unfavourable  circumstances  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
issue  in  complete  demoralisation;  undue  stimulation  of  nervous-centres 
already  fagged  by  overwork,  will  as  certainly,  if  persisted  in,  entail  in 
the  issue  complete  disorganisation,  or  deterioration  of  the  output ;  it  is, 
therefore,  highly  necessary  that  we  should  lay  full  emphasis  upon  the 
environmental  conditions.  Given  a  case  of  strong  hereditary  predis- 
position, and  we  infer  that  slight  exciting  agencies  will  suffice  for  a 
culmination  in  some  morbid  development.  Given  but  a  feeble  predis- 
position, and  the  resistance  to  morbid  excitation  rises;  so  that  & 
potent  cause  only  ab  extra  will  induce  the  vicious  evolution.  Yet  it  is 
equally  true  that,  apart  from  any  traceable  ancestral  frailty,  certain 
vicious  conditions  of  life  will  of  themselves  induce  such  cerebral 
disorder  as  to  culminate  in  an  attack  of  insanity.  What  do  we  know 
respecting  ancestral  history  and  the  interaction  of  the  environment  in 
cases  of  senile  insanity  ? 

A  predisposition  was  clearly  ascertained  in  some  58  cases  of  senile 
insanity  out  of  261  male  patients,  or  a  percentage  of  22.  This  estimate 
includes  collateral  and  direct  transmissions,  and  was  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  the  parentage  and  to  the  collateral  line  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  If  direct  inheritance  only  be  taken  into  account,  the  percentage 
would  still  remain  as  high  as  15.  Now  this  is  considerably  above  Dr. 
Clouston's  figure  (13  per  cent.),  and,  in  fact^  lies  midway  betwixt  the 
percentage  given  by  him*  and  the  average  heredity  ascertained  for 
1810  cases  of  all  forms  of  insanity  alike  (31  '5  per  cent.).  Dr.  Clouston 
speaks  of  ancestral  inheritance  as  ^^very  uncommon"  but  admits  that 
such  estimate  includes  a  fallacy  "  that  the  facts  about  heredity  were 
further  back  and  more  forgotten  in  this  than  in  any  other  form."t 
Such  a  qualification,  undoubtedly  well-based,  applies  equally  to  our 
own  statistics ;  and  we  may  with  justice  assume  that  an  insane  inheri- 
tance would,  if  all  the  facts  were  forthcoming,  be  found  to  be  pretty 
much  what  is  the  average  for  all  forms  of  insanity  taken  together. 

But  apart  from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  as  a  factor  is  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  such  inheritance  and  its  intensity ;  unfortun- 
ately our  data  for  a  reliable  conclusion  upon  these  points  are  too  scanty. 
Dr.  Clouston's  assumption  is  that — "  To  have  survived,  therefore,  the 

♦  Ov-  at,  p.  667.  t Ibid.,  p.  566. 
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changes  and  chances,  the  crises  and  perils  of  life  with  intact  tnental  func- 
tion till  after  sixty,  means  slight  neurotic  heredity,  or  great  absence  of 
esciting  causes  of  iJiseaae,"*  Were  we  to  regard  the  dictum  that  the 
atrongei-  predisposition  is  manifested  earlier  in  life  (open  as  it  is  to  such 
numerous  exceptions)  we  would  still  take  exception  Xo  applying  such  a 
law  to  the  cases  of  insanity  under  consideration.  What  are  the  positive 
facta  before  ua  1  If  we  take  into  consideration  all  fonus  of  neurotic  inheri- 
t.ance  alike,  we  find  a  percentage  of  2(i4  give  such  histories;  that  in 
several  cases  Irath  father  and  mother  were  insane;  that  in  some,  sevemt 
members  of  the  family  were  epileptic  ;  that  in  others,  direct  hereditaiy 
insanity  was  traceable  (associatfld  with  epilepsy  and  paralyaia),  and  that 
suicide  was  not  infrequent  in  the  family.  We  should,  therefore, 
incline  Ui  the  view  that  the  senile  insane  exhibit  a  fairly  average  pre- 
disposition to  insanity;  and  that,  possibly,  its  late  development  in  such 
subjects  may  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  neurotic  inheritance  and 
the  developmental  period  during  which  it  was  originally  acquired  by 
the  ancestor ;  for  the  law  that  a  morbid  condition  tends  to  reappear  at 
nn  earlier  age  in  the  progeny  is  not  final  upon  this  point.  For  ua, 
however,  the  more  important  point  for  recognition  is  tliat  whatever 
proclivity  towards  insanity  thei-e  be  in  such  Bubjecta,  due  to  inheri- 
(ance,  there  is  a  most  powerful  agency  in  operation  in  a  large  ntunber 
of  such  cases  in  the  surrounding  conditions  of  life.  Undue  cerebral 
i-xcitation,  whether  in  the  form  of  excessive  mental  work,  and  especialljT 
when  prolonged  intellectual  operations  are  associated  with  anxiety  wod 
worry,  or  exhaustive  emotional  states,  frequent  exhaustive  dewMida 
upon  the  intellectual  operations,  sustained  mental  tension  in  tJw 
Jitruggle  and  competition  for  existence,  will,  as  we  well  know,  result  in 
utter  mental  and  physical  prostration,  even  in  those  who  possess  tlie 
elasticity  and  resistance  of  manhood ;  much  more  should  we  expect 
euch  agencies  to  be  operative  for  111,  at  an  age  when  the  brain-cells 
have  reached  their  limit  of  normal  functional  activity,  when  function 
decliues,  and  physiological  dissolution  commences,  in  the  seriea  of 
<lownward  retrogressive  changes  of  senility, 

Such  unwise  demands  ma«ie  on  the  nervous-centres  during  adult  life 
are  prone  to  induce  premature  senility,  and  the  various  mental 
derangements  to  which  the  aged  ara  subject;  but  astitl  more  potent 
factor  is  comprised  in  the  association  with  these  conditions  of  alcoholic 
stimulation.  Excessive  alcoholic  indulgence  lends  a  frightful  ini|tetus 
to  the  retrograde  changes  of  this  epoch,  tending  to  over-excitation  and 
exhaustion  of  the  nerve-cells  ;  to  retention  of  hydro-carbon  in  tlie 
system;  to  vascular  paresis  and  disease  of  the  arterial  tunics;  to 
Mniversal  degradation  in  typo  of  tissue,  notably  of  the  nerve-ceatrei : 
•  JbUl.,  p.  560. 
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we  may,  indeed,  readily  appreciate  the  evil  effects  of  undue  mental 
exertion,  backed  up  by  alcoholic  stimulation. 

T.  G.,  aged  fifty -two,  married,  with  a  family  of  five  children,  a  miner  by  occn- 
pation.  Patient  was  suffering  from  his  first  attack  of  insanity,  which  began  a 
month  ago.  He  was  a  short,  well-nourished  subject,  of  florid  complexion,  con- 
junctivsB  tinged;  arcus  senilis  well  marked;  pupils  equal  and  active;  slight 
flattening  of  right  side  of  face;  tongue  protruded  straight,  slightly  tremulous. 
There  was  excessive  sensibility  of  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  when  these  were  tickled, 
the  whole  body  was  thrown  into  a  convulsive  state.  He  had  formerly  been  addicted 
to  very  heavy  drinking,  although  more  abstemious  during  the  past  four  years.  His 
father  drank  to  excess,  and  was  a  "bad  character."  His  father's  sister  cut  her 
throat  at  this  asylum.  Patient's  two  sisters  (twins)  are  at  present  inmates  here. 
Mother  was  at  this  time  seventy -five  years  of  age,  strong  and  hale.  No  history  of 
cranial  injury. 

About  eleven  months  ago,  patient  had  noticed  convulsive  movements  of  both 
eyeballs  (ny8taffmu8\  and,  subsequently,  jerking  movements  of  the  head  and  neck. 
He  sought  treatment  for  his  eyes  at  the  Leeds  Infirmary ;  but,  whilst  there,  his 
limbs  suddenly  one  night  were  thrown  into  convulsive  movements  like  the  head. 
Such  movements  recur  frequently,  but  have  sometimes  left  him  completely  for 
a  week  together;  they  are  always  increased  during  emotional  states.  He  had 
gradually  lost  power  in  his  right  arm  and  leg ;  and  speech  also  had  become  much 
impaired.  Childish  moods  were  then  noticed;  he  would  collect  worthless  rubbish, 
and,  if  deprived  of  it,  become  most  passionate  and  violent.  Memory  deteriorated, 
and  he  began  to  misname  his  acquaintances  and  relatives.  Great  irritability  was 
apparent  later  on;  he  would  violently  assault  little  children  without  obvious 
reason. 

A  fortnight  before  admission  he  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  succession  of  fits,  in 
which  "  his  eyes  were  drawn- up — ^he  frothed  much  at  the  mouth,  his  mouth  being 
drawn  to  one  side  (which  side  imkno^'n) ;  his  limbs  were  much  jerked  about,  and 
he  remained  for  some  time  imconscious. "  Had  suffered  lately  from  aural  and 
visual  hallucinations;  accused  his  wife  of  being  imfaithful  to  him,  and  said, 
" people  make  a  fool  of  me."  He  had  threatened  his  wife  with  violence,  and  had 
said  he  would  cut  his  throat. 

He  was  emotional  upon  his  admission,  singing,  weeping,  and  rambling  alter- 
nately. He  was  then  obviously  suffering  from  ataxic  aphasia,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  amnesia.  '*  Asked  to  pronounce  a  certain  word,  he  frequently  repeats  the 
first  syllable  before  proceeding,  and  when  the  word  is  completed  successfully,  he 
is  apt  to  reiterate  the  whole  word  over  and  over  again,  or  interpolate  it  subse- 
quently into  a  sentence  wholly  irrelevant  and  foreign  to  it  in  context." 

**He  understands  all  that  is  said,  but  his  replies  are  frequently  quite  incom- 
prehensible ;  memory  is  notably  impaired,  and  consciousness  so  far  affected  that 
he  fails  to  recognise  where  he  is,  when  he  came,  or  the  nature  of  his  surroundings. 
He  shows  the  instantaneous  obliteration  of  memory  for  any  given  name  or  date  so 
characteristic  of  certain  alcoholics.*  He  still  evinces  distrust  of  his  wife,  and  is 
inclined  to  impute  to  her  all  his  troubles  and  present  physical  ailments.  Atten- 
tion is  commanded  with  fair  ease.  He  becomes  readily  emotional  and  agitated, 
when  his  breathing  is  accelerated,  and  choreic  movements  of  head  and  limbs 
supervene;  locomotion  somewhat  impaired  by  the  jerky  movements  of  his  limbs." 

*  See  case  of  /.  F.,  and  of  Jf.  H.  L.,  pp.  310,  311. 
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8nch  being  the  Iiiatojry  prior  to  and  upon  wUnUaion,  the  patient,  a  fortstgh* 
later,  had  several  recurrences  of  the  elioreio  movementB,  became  decidedly  Boii^dal, 
dashing  himself  head  foremost  on  the  floor.  Three  months  luter,  he  hod  B  puBlytio 
■eizure  audden  in  oQBet.  Ha  fell  on  his  knees ;  was  unoooaciouB  for  a,  short  time ; 
the  right  side  of  face  and  riglit  arm  showed  muscular  twitchingH— the  eyes  tnmod 
to  the  right  side,  and  tlie  eyelids  were  convulsively  nffected.  The  twitching  of 
the  right  arm  contjnned  long  after  return  of  eousoiouane«s ;  slight  right  hemiple^ 
woe  present  the  following  day. 

For  several  n-eeka  he  continued  very  restless,  in  a  heavy,  stupid  8tat«,  And 
evidently  much  demented  ;  both  pupils  minutely  oontraoted.  The  limbs  became 
more  enfeebled,  and  he  hod  to  be  kept  in  bed. 

A  reuurrenco  of  the  convulsive  attacks  supervened  some  months  later,  and 
lying  for  a  few  days  in  a  semi-conscious  state  with  constant  twitchings  of 
limbs,  and  a  high  temperature,  ha  died. 

SeclUi  cadan.  Skull-cap  symmetrical,  of  average  thickness  and  density 
sion  of  dura  mater.  Sinttses  contained  fluid  blood.  Arachnoid  opaque  over  front&I 
and  parietal  regions,  with  'considerable  fluid  in  the  meshes  of  pia  mater,  which  wb« 
tklct  and  tough,  bnt  etripped  fretly.  There  were  one  or  two  doubtful  patches  of 
adhesion  along  the  marginal  or  first  frontal  gyrus.  Vessels  at  base  were  very 
athn-omatov»,  I'hore  was  great  wasting  of  gyri  in  the  frontal  and  parietal  regions, 
npttially  on  the  If/C  ride.  The  brain  throughout  was  softer  than  normal,  and  of 
a  clirty,  rusty  hne.  The  grey  matter  was  shallow;  the  white  matter  studded 
with  very  numerous  coarse  vessels,  showing  also  upon  section  small  patches 
of  a  p'mk'ah  lint-  ^o  special  focus  of  softening  was  noted.  Cerebellum  and  basal 
ganglia  presented  no  change. 

Whole  brain    weighed  1270  grms.  Left  frontal  lobe  weighed  1 98  grma. 

Bight  hemisphere  „        555     „  Cerebellum  „         IGT    ,, 

Left  „  „        515     „  Pons  „  20    „ 

Right  froiitallobo  „        327      „  Medulla  „ 

TliD  heart  weighed  355  gnns.  ;   muscle  pale,   itl-nourished ;   large  patchea 
atheroma  at  base  of  aorta;  valves  healthy. 

Bight  limg,  955  grma. ;  intensely  engorged  throughout,  but  still  floated,  t 
on  pressure  erepitated;  no  tuberelc  or  inflammatory  induration. 

Left  lung,  SIO  grms.;  adherent  by  old  fibrous  bands;  like  the  right  Imi^fl 
woa  engorged  throughout. 

Liver,  firmly  bound  to  diaphragm;  substance  firm  and  fibrooa. 

Spleen,  163  grms. ;  congested  and  friable. 

Right  kidney,  140  grma.;  left  Itidaey,  180  grma.  Capsules  were  adherent  in 
both  organa ;  the  surface  granular ;  the  substance  greatly  woatml  in  cortiosl 
and  pyramidal  portions ;  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney  was  dilated. 

Of  the  261  male  senile  cosea,  as  many  as  75  {i.e.,  28-7  per  cent.)  ^ 
conclusively  proved  to  have  been  of  intemperate  habits  for  soma  yaj 
prior  to  their  attack  of  insanity;  and  there  is  reason  fur  regarding  tj 
percentage  as  far  below  the  actual  truth.  Later  on,  we  ahaJl  find  t 
alcohol  gives  a  special  direction  to  the  morbid  tendency,  having  1 
preponderating  influence  in  the  production  of  special  forms  of  senile 
psychoses.      Thus  senile   mania,    melancholia,   and   the  dementia  of 
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chronic  cerebral  atrophy  each  afford  an  alcoholic  history  in  40  per 
cent.;  whilst  amongst  the  senile  dements  proper,  this  &ctor  appears 
only  in  16  per  cent. 

Onset  and  Prodromata. — ^Were  we  to  attempt  to  define  the 
boundary  betwixt  the  physiological  and  pathological  form  of  senility, 
between  the  ordinary  second  childishness  of  old  age,  and  the  dementia 
resulting  from  the  senile  atrophy  of  disease,  we  should  find  the  task 
a  difficult  if  not  an  impossible  one.  No  such  limit  exists ;  the  one 
form  passes  by  such  gradations  into  the  other,  that  it  is,  at  times, 
impossible  to  say  that  the  physiological  retrogression  has  been 
respected,  and  that  the  symptoms  imply  no  genuine  pathological 
change.  Cases  there  are  where  the  onset  of  senile  dementia  is  so 
marked,  or  so  sudden,  or  so  premature,  that  no  doubt  whatever  can 
be  entertained  that  the  physiological  barrier  has  been  overstepped ; 
yet,  in  most  instances,  the  atrophy  of  premature  senility,  at  its  onset, 
heralds  itself  by  very  uncertain  symptoms,  which  pass  by  insensible 
gradations  into  the  less  equivocal  character  of  the  fully-developed 
disease. 

Amongst  the  prodromal  signs  of  this  affection  are  an  uncertainty 
and  fickleness  of  disposition,  and  rapid  changes  of  mood.  Moody 
taciturnity  alternates  with  fits  of  almost  childish  hilarity.  The 
patient  exhibits  unreasonable  irritability,  spasmodic  passion  upon 
trivial  occurrences,  intolerance  of  contradiction  or  restriction,  and 
impatience  of  former  pursuits.  Dr.  Anstie  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
irritable  perversity  of  early  stages.*  Hebetude  and  lassitude  are 
frequent  precursors  of  incipient  cerebral  atrophy;  but,  the  more 
striking  feature  is  the  alternation  of  moods,  emotional  variability  and 
explosivcness.  Headache  is  often  a  prominent  symptom,  and  vascular 
turgcscence  a  notable  feature ;  slight  exertion,  such  as  ascending  a  hill 
or  a  flight  of  stairs,  or  violent  laughter,  resulting  in  swollen  contorted 
veins  and  florid  face.  Then  arise  noticeable  defects  in  the  intellectual 
operations  due  to  occasional  lapse  of  memory,  very  occasional  and  very 
transient,  yet  anxiously  noted  by  watchful  friends.  Insomnia  at 
night  may  alternate  with  diurnal  hebetude,  lessened  activity  and 
languor. 

Symptoms. — Such  signs  are  of  ominous  portent  in  those  advanced 
in  years,  or  whose  former  mode  of  life  is  known  to  have  been  favour- 
able to  premature  senility.  An  attack  of  maniacal  excitement  may 
now  usher-in  unequivocal  signs  of  the  nutritional  imimirment  of  the 
brain ;  and  upon  its  subsidence,  well-marked  indications  of  enfeebled 
mind  appear. 

Similarly,   much   mental   depression  may   ensue,  and  melancholic 
*  See  Psychological  i/ecftcine,  Backnill  and  Take,  p.  342. 
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afptation  precede  the  more  profound  reductions  of  a  Inter  date.  la 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  however,  the  transition  is  a  gradual  one, 
from  the  prodromal  signs  indicative  of  failing  nutrition,  to  those  of 
functiooal  derangement  of  greater  gravity,  or  of  its  complete  arrest. 

The  failing  mental  powers  illustrate  the  law  of  dissolution,  whereby 
the  highest  and  last-evolved  members  of  a  aeries  fail  earliest  Tha 
power  of  ahttract  l/u)ughl  siillers  early ;  complex  reasoning  becomes 
a  painful  eflbvt ;  mental  processes  generally  become  simple  and  more 
automatic.  Representative  states  are  less  vigorous,  and  association, 
of  ideas  enfeebled ;  hence,  the  contrasting  faculties  of  the  mind  lose 
their  former  energy.  The  creative  operations  of  the  imaginatiTe 
sphere  decline,  and  reverie  usurps  their  place  in  the  mental  life. 
The  higher  emotional  states  and  moral  sentiments  fail  to  aSect  tha 
mental  life  and  the  conduct  of  the  individual  with  the  vigunr  of 
former  days ;  and,  in  fact,  the  possible  adaptations  of  the  organism 
are  iar  less  complicated  and  its  environmental  horizon  is  correspond- 
ingly limited.  This  may  all  be  true,  and  yet  memory  may  not  be 
greatly  affected;  sooner  or  later,  however,  this  facidty  declines,  and, 
as  has  been  frequently  observed,  the  failure  is  chiedy  as  respecta 
recent  eeetits,  the  more  remote  events  of  the  history  being  recalledi 
vividly  and  accurately.  We  do  nut  here  recognise  the  instantaneous 
loss  of  impressions  referred  to  in  alcoholic  cases  ;  it  is  not  a  feature  in 
senile  insanity  apart  from  alcoholism ;  yet,  that  there  is  greatly 
diminished  impressibility  in  senile  dementia  is  nevertheless  true.  The 
characteristic  senile  memory,  the  diminished  revivability  of  recent^ 
impressions  as  compared  with  more  organised  ones,  betrays  itself 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  patient's  life  henceforth  ;  he  lives  hia 
hood's  days  over  again ;  recent  impressions  have  but  a  transient 
faint  influence  upon  his  ideation — or  they  fuse  with  the  more  viTid 
series  of  older  and  more  remote  states  of  feeling;  a  dreamy  reverie 
takes  the  place  of  vigorous  perceptive  processes ;  bygone  events  appear 
transformed  into  existent  realities,  and  are  blended  and  confused 
the  passing  events  of  the  moment.  Localisation  in  time  and  : 
will  eventually  be  irnposeible,  and  complete  incoherence  of  thought 
will  ensue.  Although  this  law  of  dissolution  is  invariably  exemplified 
in  senile  dementia,  it  is  remarkable  that  at  times  we  are  surprised  to 
tind,  even  in  cases  of  profound  enfeeblement  of  memory,  a  transient 
gleam  of  Intel ligence^the  recognition  of  a  series  of  perfectly  recent 
impreasions  in  their  natural  connection — when  we  had  supposed  the 
subject  was  completely  oblivious  to  such  circumstances.  This  seems 
only  explicable  on  the  assumption  that  the  law  of  trimal  OModation 
will  bring  together  the  recent  impressions  of  the  moment  in  relation 
to  the  more  deeply -organised  states  of  the  post ;  and  that  the  mon 
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deeply-organised  are  the  states  with  which  such  recent  impressions  are 
associated,  the  more  recoverable  such  states  of  consciousness  are  and 
the  more  resistant  to  morbid  influences. 

Now  follows  a  greater  or  less  blunting  of  the  special  senses ;  deaf- 
ness is  a  common  symptom ;  there  is  also  slowed  nervous  conduction 
and  a  sluggish  reaction.  The  expressive  faculties  sufler  likewise 
with  the  impressive  sphere ;  not  only  is  the  subject  less  recipient 
and  impressionable^  but  he  is  also  less  reactive.  The  intelligent 
initiative  is  rarely  assumed;  all  actions  are  more  instinctive,  auto- 
matic, and  impulsive ;  speech  is  hesitating,  slowed,  and  highly  charac- 
teristic— not  only  as  the  result  of  dementia,  but  also  because  the 
tongue  has  lost  its  cunning  and  is  less  glib ;  there  is  a  dislike  for  any 
mental  effort  from  the  outset,  and  eventually  an  utter  inability  for 
sustained  concentration  of  the  mind  on  any  one  subject ;  there  is  an 
equal  distaste  for  physical  exertion.  Reduced  to  an  automaton,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  his  habits  of  life  are  simple  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  all  his  feelings,  thoughts,  and  utterances  savour  of  sameness  and 
repetition.  Of  all  the  insane  the  senile  dement  is  the  one  whose 
habits  of  life  are  most  stereotyped,  and  whose  actions  generally 
and  speech  are  least  variable  and,  therefore,  most  predicable. 

In  the  dissolution  of  his  nervous  organisation  the  doubly-compounded 
rhythmic  actions  of  an  elaborate  nervous  mechanism  appear  to  have 
given  place  to  the  simpler  rhythms  regulating  the  activities  of  simpler 
forms  of  life.  The  physical  signs  of  senile  decrepitude  are  notabl}'' 
marked;  tbey  are  those  of  almost  universal  atrophy.  Exceptional 
cases  occur  where  obesity  prevails ;  but  the  rule  is  that  all  the  tissues, 
viscera  (except  heart  and  kidney),  and  glands  undergo  excessive 
atrophy,  often  preceded  by  fatty  degenerative  change.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  more  than  recall  the  thin  harsh  skin ;  the  wrinkled  face  ; 
edentulous  jaws ;  the  senile  arcus ;  the  grey  hair  and  bald  pate  with 
its  glossy  atrophic  integument;  the  tortuous  corded  temporals  or 
radials;  the  diminished  stature  and  weight;  the  skinny,  shrunken 
extremities ;  evident  emaciation,  muscular  enfeeblement,  and  wasting  ; 
stooping  attitude  and  tottering  gait. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mental  decadence  here  sket^hed- 
out  takes  place  without  emotional  storms ;  for  wild  gusts  of  excitement 
sweep  over  the  scene  repeatedly  during  the  progress  of  the  cerebral 
atrophy.  Such  maniacal  attacks  are  often  most  persistent  and  most 
obstinate  to  treatment.  In  fact,  the  recurrent  maniacal  attacks  of  senile 
insanity  during  the  progress  of  cerebral  atrophy  are  the  least  amen- 
able to  treatment  of  cUl  forms  of  mania.  The  long  continuance  of  such 
excitement,  the  deprivation  of  sleep,  and  incessant  restlessness,  is  often 
a  source  of  surprise  to  the  student  of  insanity,  who  would  a  priori 
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anticipate  rapid  exhnuation  as  the  natural  outcome.  Such  i 
naturally  cause  much  anxiety  and  trouble  to  their  guardians,  but  this 
anxiety  is  largely  amplitied  by  tbeir  occasional  refusal  of  food,  and 
obstinate  resistance  to  couipulsory  feeding.  The  mautacnl  outbursts 
of  these  senile  dements  is  often  revolting  &om  their  degraded  habits 
and  utter  disregard  of  all  decency.  They  are  filthy  in  the  extreme ; 
they  are  also  destructive,  and  are  continually  removing  their  clothes 
and  exposing  themselves.  A  sexual  element,  also,  is  often  a  prominent 
feature  in  such  subjects ;  erotic  tendencies  being  by  no  means  in- 
frequent during  such  maniacal  attacks.  Thus  it  is  that  at  the  onset  of 
senile  insanity,  ere  other  welb pronounced  symptoms  declare  them- 
selves, the  subject  (formerly  a  most  moral  and  well-conducted  man) 
suddenly  exhibits  such  erotic  tendencies,  outrages  every  sense  of 
decency,  and  brings  disgrace  upon  himself  and  connections,  ere  it  is 
discovered  that  he  is  an  irresponsible  agent. 

This  objectionable  tendency  is  one  strong  reason  why  an  aged 
parent,  suS'eriug  from  such  maniacal  outbursts,  should  be  removed 
from  the  eare  of  his  family.  Occasionally  such  outliursts  of  excite- 
ment alternate  with  depression,  and  the  following  Instance  of  setiilo 
hypochondriasis  illusti-ates  this  well ; — 

J.  A.,  Bgnl  aiity-tn'o,  widower,  a  labourer;  a  man  of  averags  height  and  wcU- 
noarisheil,  with  ■  hallet-Bbaped  head,  light  sandy-coloured  hur,  and  blue  tjtu. 
Patient  hiid  lived  a  Ktaady  teuiperate  life  ;  had  auifcred  from  no  spocial  illaesKs— 
"stroke"  or  "lit."  Had  smtoiDed  no  injary  to  the  head.  Family  history  wm  not 
aBcortftinablB.  Hu  had  been  wretchedly  dapreBscd  tor  aix  aiontUs ;  but  for  Uitm 
yeara  preceding  hia  admission,  he  had  Buffered  from  slight  attacks  of  depresntai 
alternating  with  excitemeat,  and  was  takea  charge  of  in  the  workhonse  iafirmaiy* 
wards.  Six  moDtlia  since,  whilst  in  a  very  dejected  state  of  miad,  hs  sprang  over 
a  bridge  into  the  river,  but  was  rescued  and  taken  to  the  workhouse,  where  he  baa 
roniaiDed  employing  himself  at  useful  occupatious,  but  alieaya  dcpniaed.  After  aa 
exciting  religious  aerviue  which  he  attended  Blx  weeks  prior  to  his  arrival  at  the 
asylum,  he  became  terribly  dejected,  and,  at  times,  acutely  melaDcholic,  nuhing 
about,  wringing  his  hands,  and  crying  out  "  lost,  lost,"  and  tried  eventually  to 
leap  from  a  window.  He  was  brouglit  to  the  aaylulu  in  a  state  of  great  a^iutioii, 
GtruggUog  wildly,  aud  ueceBsitating  restraint  during  the  transit.  The  esioiteiDOit 
abated  shortly  afterwards  ;  ha  look  a  hearty  meal  and  slept  weU.  The  next  morn- 
ing  be  was  able  to  converse  calmly,  and  gave  e.  detailed  account  of  his  past  litia. 
"For  some  years  past  he  has  been  subject  to  periods  of  'confusion  of  tboaght,'  and 
failure  of  memory ;  it  comes  on  aaddtidy,  anexpettetily,  and  at  such  tiniea  he  ii 
wbolly  incapacitated  for  work.  At  times  such  attacks  were  prolonged  and  aocoai- 
pouied  by  intense  depression,  during  whiuh  ho  had  to  be  placed  under  superriaioa. 
In  one  of  these  fits  of  despondency  he  attempted  suicide.  He  believes  he  tl 
'eternally  lost ;'  but  his  chief  trouble  at  this  time  was  not  so  muth  bis  suol's 
welfare,  as  the  idea  that  be  cannot  digest  his  food  ;  be  constantly  dwella  upon  the 
condition  of  his  stomach  and  bowels,  to  which  lie  refers  many  imiigiDary  ailment*. " 
His  memory  was  but  slightly  impaired,  being  more  sluggiab  uf  recall  than  actually 
defective;  his  intellectual  operations  generally  were  torpid;  his  attentioa  enfeebled. 
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«D  that  occasional  confdsion  of  ideas  occurred  daring  conversation;  no  liallucina- 
tions  existed.  He  had  a  dejected  expression.  The  pupils  were  equal  and  active^ 
of  normal  size ;  the  tongue  was  protruded  straight,  and  showed  no  ataxy  or 
tremor.  No  evident  degeneration  of  the  superficial  arteries  was  indicated,  and 
the  heart  was  apparently  healthy. 

Patient  at  the  asylum  soon  settled  down  to  suitable  occupations,  but  always 
wore  a  depressed  and  anxious  expression ;  and  was  eager  to  talk  of  his  hypochon- 
driacal fancies.     His  memory  for  recent  events  underwent  notable  enfeeblement, 
and  his  speech  was  slow  and  laboured.     Suddenly  he  became  acutely  melancJiolic^ 
betrayed  extreme  agitation,  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  lost,  but  he 
resumed  his  foimer  state  in  a  few  days.     Eighteen  months  after  admission,  it  is 
noted  that  **he  is  habitually  dejected,  groans  at  times,  observes  that  nervous 
debility  has  afiected  his  mind ;  he  sleeps  badly  and  his  health  is  feeble."     Dur- 
ing the  following  year  he  continued  more  agitated,  his  melancholic  delusions  gaining 
a  firmer  hold  upon  him.     He  affirmed  that  "  tlie  influence  is  on  him,  and  will  blow 
him  to  atoms;"  that  "his  inside  is  flushed  up  to  his  throat;"  that  *' there  is  a  fire 
within  his  body;"  that  his  food  has  ** never  digested  since  he  came  here,"  and  that 
his  ** bowels  are  obstructed."   Chloral  alone  afibrded  him  relief,  and  was  frequently 
required  to  secure  sleep.    Thus  he  remained  for  some  years  with  no  relief  nor  altera- 
tion of  his  deluded  state,  pacing  up  and  down  the  wards  with  woe-bcgone  aspect, 
groaning,  importunate  upon  the  subject  of  his  hypochondriacal  fancies ;  dwelling 
upon  his  **  depressed  spirits,"  ** sleeplessness,"  and  *' the  fire  that  has  for  twenty 
years  burned  within  him.''    He  died,  seven  years  after  admission,  of  pulmonary 
congestion. 

Many  cases  of  senile  dementia  present  for  some  time  a  gradual, 
progressive  mental  enfeeblement,  without  any  notable  degree  of  excite- 
ment. A  constant  unrest,  a  mild  depression,  with  very  vague  fears 
and  ill-defined  notions  of  coming  trouble  prevail,  often  associated  with 
<listrust  and  more  definite  suspicions  of  persecution.  Such  was  the 
following  case,  in  which  the  ideas  of  persecution  became  more  defined, 
and  issued  in  paroxysms  of  great  agitation;  and  in  which  the  progress  of 
atheromatous,  vascular  disease  resulted  in  a  slight  transitory  mono- 
plegia from  plugging  of  the  vessels. 

I.  B.,  a  widow,  aged  seventy-five.  Lost  her  husband  eight  years  ago,  and  lived 
with  her  children  until  remove<l  to  the  workhouse,  nine  weeks  since,  having  become 
unmanageable  at  home.  She  had  l)een  failing  in  mental  powers  for  some  few  years. 
At  this  time  she  was  excited  and  very  restless,  wandering  about  her  room  day  and 
night,  seeking  her  husband,  whom  she  believed  still  lived,  and  expressing  fears  that 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  had  designs  upon  her  life.  Her  habits  as  regards 
alcohol  had  been  temperate ;  there  was  no  history  of  insanity  or  other  neurosis  in 
her  antecedents.  Upon  admission  she  was  fairly  quiet,  and  conversed  affably. 
Grave  mental  failure  was  apparent ;  she  still  thought  she  was  at  the  workhouse, 
although  she  had  been  here  a  week ;  **came  direct  from  her  own  home,  where  she 
had  been  living  with  her  husband  and  mother-in-law ;  the  latter  is  not  old,  and 
she  speaks  of  her  husband  as  youthful;  she  herself  is  about  thirty-six  years  of  age; 
her  husband  lives  in  New  Leeds;  she  saw  him  a  fortnight  ago."  "She  makes  vague 
statements  of  ill -treatment  before  coming  here,  weeps  childishly,  and  then  as 
suddenly  becomes  cheerful  and  contented.    She  is  a  shrunken  old  woman,  much. 
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reduced  in  bodily  condition ;  the  [ace  much  wrinkled,  the  complexion  earthy,  uwl 
the  hair  grey  and  aconty ;  there  are  no  teeth.  The  HuperGci&l  arteries  show  ni> 
marked  signs  of  ilcgeneration  ;  the  i>ulse  is  90,  regular  and  of  fair  fitreogth  ;  n» 
obvions  morbid  state  of  circulatory  or  respiratory  systeoiH  appreciablo ;  nrine 
almost  ooiourlesB ;  specific  gravity,  1010 ;  no  trace  of  albumen ;  no  depouts."  Ihtring 
her  first  month'a  residence  her«  she  exhibited  the  usual  reductions  of  the  senile 
dement,  but  no  outbursts  of  excitement  occurred.  She  slept  aonndly  and  took  ber 
food  heartily,  yet  she  was  restleu,  discontented,  peevish,  wandered  about  in  an 
aimless,  haLf-vncant  manner,  and,  when  cjaestioned,  cx^aineil  that  her  husband 
vas  at  work  close  by  at  a  colliery,  and  that  she  sought  him  and  her  sod.  Her 
habits  also  were  inattentive  ;  did  not  recognise  the  nature  of  her  surroundings  ; 
believed  she  was  still  at  Clayton  Workhouse.  About  four  weeks  after  adiniasioa 
she  had  one  of  the  characteristic  seizures  to  which  these  aged  dements  are  aubject. 
WMlst  sitting  in  her  uhair  sho  became  pale  and  faint,  lost  consciousness  moment- 
arily, and  the  left  upper  extremity  was  found  paralysed.  The  patient  remained  in 
a  state  of  seini-stupor  for  about  an  hoar,  then  recovered  rapidly,  and  shortly 
afterwards  could  walk  about  readily  :  the  paralysed  limb  regained  its  usual  [<ower. 
A  month  later  it  is  noted  that  "she  fancies  her  father  livea  here,  as  also  that  his  ag« 
and  her  own  are  the  same.  la  dirty,  restless  ;  ofUm  weeps  anil  criea  to  go  home  ; 
is  more  feeble  and  wasted,"  Still  later  on  she  became  melanuholic,  even  acntoly  so; 
appeared  in  great  agitation  and  terriHed  ;  would  cry  aloud,  "  Are  you  going  to  pnt 
me  underground!  " 

The  followiag  case  is  one  of  a.  more  acute  character ;  the  prevailin^B 
mental  state  being  that  of  melancholic  depression,  attaining  at  times  wV 
degree  of  acute  melanchoJia.  It  -will  be  noted  how  the  physical  exam- 
ination testifius  to  the  general  malnutrition,  great  emaciation,  and  to 
the  failure  in  cardiac  energy  and  advance  of  atheromatous  change  in 
the  peripheral  blood-vessels.  The  most  striking  feature  in  this  c 
the  hypochondriacal  state,  which  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  the  acutr 
forms  of  senile  insanity  ;  hiiieous  delusions  being  entertained  as  to  Ihr 
sinister  intention  of  those  witli  whom  the  patient  is  brought  ii 
The  rapid  cardiac  failure  often  leads  to  alarming  syncopal  attacks. 

H.  D.,  aged  sixty-two,  and  married.  A  somewhat  tall  woman  of  very 
wasteil  aspect;  the  complexion  sallow,  and  condition  generally  very  ttni 
Physical  examination  betrayed  enfeebled  cardiac  energy;  the  impulse  oKcecdii 
weak,  the  sounds  at  ban)  less  clear  and  sharp  than  normal,  but  there 
murmur.  The  temporal  and  radial  vessels  were  somewhat  harvl  and  incompreasibta^'^ 
but  not  tortoous;  pulse  96,  vary  small  and  feeble.  Tho  abdomen  was  shmnkati 
and  bepatio  dullness  much  diminished.  Urine  1020,  slightly  cloudy,  amber- colonrvd, 
alkaline;  a  trace  of  albumen;  aiarge  dopoait  of  mucus.  The  patient,  on  ndmJMioo, 
was  vary  restless  and  maniacal— suddenly  springing  out  of  bed,  knockiui^  ovar  tie 
backets  of  water  u«ed  by  the  scrubbers,  and  upsetting  the  patients'  food,  duularin;; 
it  to  be  poisoned.  She  moiie  atrennoua  efforts  to  escape  from  her  ward,  rcfuied  ber 
food,  asserting  that  her  boily  was  "fall  up,"  and  there  was  no  room  in  he 
for  (oo<L  Al^r  a  restless  ni^ht  she  was  found  ver}'  melancholic,  and  the 
hypochondriacal  delusioua.  Thus,  she  stated  that  for  two  years  past  debility 
loss  of  appetite  had  prcvaileil,  and  she  had  now  discovered  that  ber  epin* 
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grown  forward  ao  as  to  encroach  npon  her  stomach,  preventing  the  entrance  of  food; 
her  bones  had  grown  longer  and  thinner,  owing  to  a  poison  in  the  water  in  which 
she  bathed  herself.  "She  affirms  that  stars  appear  in  the  room,  talks  childishly, 
and  falls  into  a  doze.  Hallucioations  of  hearing  prevail  at  times;  she  hears  the 
voices  of  thronging  multitudes  who  have  come  to  watch  her.  She  declares 
that  the  flesh  has  been  taken  off  her  bones  by  some  agent  introduced  into  her  bath, 
and  that  she  cannot  sit,  stand,  or  walk;  wishes  to  be  hanged."  Her  memory  was 
enfeebled,  especially  respecting  recent  events,  and  a  week  after  admission  she 
thought  she  was  in  the  Women's  and  Children's  Hospital,  and  had  been  here  two 
days.  A  few  days  later  she  expressed  fears  of  being  sent  away,  and  upon  being 
questioned,  admitted  that  she  believed  she  was  to  be  cut  up  by  the  butcher.  Was 
sleepless  and  restless,  talking  alt  night.  Made  such  remarks  as — **  Don't  put  my 
eyes  out ;  are  you  going  to  blind  me  ?  are  you  going  to  make  me  deaf  ?  "  Occasion* 
ally  her  melancholic  fears  so  got  the  better  of  her  at  night  that  she  could  not  be 
kept  in  association  with  others ;  but  had  to  be  removed  to  a  single  room,  and  a 
small  dose  of  chloral  admioiBtered  ;  cried  out  in  terrified  tones — **  Don't  do  it  to- 
night, will  you  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  you  have  done  it  long  since,  haven't 
you  ?  "  Her  habits  were  now  very  degraded.  A  month  after  admission  she  had  a 
severe  syncopal  attack^  remained  very  pale  and  subconscious  for  some  time,  and  the 
pulse  became  extremely  feeble.  The  base  of  the  right  lung  now  presented  signs  of 
pneumonic  consolidation  ;  and  two  days  later  it  is  noted — **  Requires  feeding  by 
the  funnel  with  every  meal ;  is  talkative ;  asks.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
me  ?  Ghastly  pallor  and  emaciation  are  present ;  she  becomes  partly  syncopal  in 
the  erect  posture  ;  there  is  friction-sound  at  base  of  right  lung  in  front ;  over  the 
basal  two  inches  of  this  luno;  posteriorly,  percussion  is  dull,  and  there  is  high-pitched 
bronchial  breathing  with  sonorous  rhonchi ;  there  is  cough  with  purulent  expecto* 
ration.  Ordered  i^^th  grain  atropine  hypodermically  ;  is  fed  with  milk,  eggs,  and 
mutton-broth."  She  sank  into  a  state  of  coma  in  a  little  over  a  month  from 
admission,  and  died. 

As  an  instance  of  senile  insanity,  with  the  prevalence  of  mental 
exaltation,  the  case  of  M,  //.  (p.  424)  may  be  usefully  contrasted 
with  the  above. 

The  mental  exaltation  here  alluded  to  is  one  of  gravest  moment 
and  ominous  of  coming  dissolution ;  the  general  exaltation,  which  is 
the  prevalent  feature  in  all  simple  maniacal  states,  is  but  the  expression 
of  a  very  universal  disorder  of  function.  It  is  the  paFti&l  exalt&tion. 
manifested  as  regards  one  or  other  of  the  most  complex  groups  of  feel- 
ings which  comprise  the  eesthetic  or  the  religious  sentiments,  the  social 
and  the  domestic  feelings,  the  sentiments  of  possession,  of  freedom,  and 
many  others — the  later  developments  of  civilised  man — it  is  this  exal- 
tation which  is  so  ominous  of  coming  evil.  The  sentiments  are,  as  ex- 
pressed by  H.  Spencer,  purely  re-representative  feelings;  a  compounded 
aggregate  of  numerous  recollections,  vague  yet  massive,  combined 
with  a  still  vaguer  part,  a  kindred  feeling  organically  associated  by 
ancestral  experience.*  Such  optimism  is  usually  the  knell  of  com- 
mencing decay.  We  need  not  here  attempt  to  analyse  such  complex 
groups;  we  need  only  recall  the  fact  that  according  to  the  special  group 

*  Principles  of  Psydiology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  578. 
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we  are   dealing  -with,  tliero  will   be  more  or  less  of  the  emotional 

or  of  the  intellectual  constituent;  that  the  higher  the  developmental 
phase  such  feeliags  have  attained,  the  more  closely  will  the  emotional 
aad  intellectual  factors  be  interblended,  and,  therefore,  the  less  dis- 
tinguishable inter  ae;  and  the  more  preponderating  will  be  the  cognitive 
elements.  The  cognitive  element  ia  the  retaiional ;  for  thought  is  but 
the  pass^e  from  one  state  of  coosciousaess  to  another ;  it  is,  in  itself 
but  &.  feeling,  which  ia  of  insignificant  duration,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  states  of  conaciousuess  which  it  connects.  In  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  one  state  to  another,  we  get  a  more  pronounced  relationship 
the  cogDitive  element  becomes  more  emp/iasUed,  and  thought  more 
definite.  Hence,  the  import  of  the  fuct  that  the  relational  element  of 
mind  is  the  first  to  succumb  to  mental  disease.  If,  as  may  well 
conceded,  the  change  iu  the  nerve-cell  represents  the  physical  basis 
conscious  states,  and  its  protoplasmic  extensions  represent  the  relatioi 
nexus  between  cell  and  cell,  whereby  a  change  from  one  state  to 
is  rendered  possible,  then  our  statement  is  tantamount  to  affirmi 
that  there  is  a  failure  in  the  forcing  of  the  relational  cliannels — that' 
greater  conscious  effort  13  required  for  definite  thought,  -and  thi 
consequently,  there  occurs  the  intensified  feeling  which  we  have  already 
alluded  to  aa  a  rise  in  Bubjeci-tonsciousnesg,  with  a  eorrciponding  jaU  in 
■ohjecl-eimKiousness.  This  rise  in  the  feeling  element,  and  failure  in 
the  cognitive,  leads  readily  to  a  delusional  state,  as  might  be  aiitici- 
pated.  This  failure  in  the  relational  element  of  mind,  due  to  some 
physical  interruption  of  the  molecular  wave  which  traverses  the  coh; 
necting  links  between  cell  and  cell,  may  pertain  almost  exclusively 
certain  of  the  higlier  evolved  groups  of  feelings,  and,  so  to  sjieak,  may 
a  species  of  morbid  dissection)  issue  in  tlieir  gradual  dissolution,  wi 
the  other  faculties  remain  more  or  less  intact.  The  confusion,  of  idt 
the  delusional  perversions,  the  iudefimteneBa  of  thought,  aecompan; 
the  decay  of  the  cognitive  element,  proceed  pari  passu  with  the 
in  the  feeling  clement  (as  exemplified  in  the  monomania  of  pride,  in 
the  delusional  states  of  general  pamlysis,  and  in  the  monomaniacal 
states  of  masturbatic  insanity),  and  appear  to  indicate  territorial 
implications  of  mind,  possibly  due  to  vascular  changes.  Here  the 
4]ueEtion  naturally  arises  how  Cir  this  derangement  is  to  be  attributed 
to  physical  change  within  the  nerve-fibre,  or  liow  far  to  interference  by 
extraneous  agencies,  such  as  vasomotor  changes,  ikc.  The  nervous 
wave  which  pervades  the  labyrinth  of  cell  and  fibre-network  daring 
active  functionising,  is  normally  determined  thither  by  the  act  of 
attention ;  and,  however  we  may  exiilaia  this  faculty  (probably  dae 
1  more  rapid  and  vigorous  circulation  throi 
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tellectuaJ  or  cognitive  element  of  mind,  and  the  relations  between 
feeling  and  feeling  become  more  pronounced  and  definite ;  or,  in  other 
words,  thought  is  intensified.  On  the  other  hand,  ita  failure  not  only 
reduces  the  nervous  wave  in  volume  and  in  vigour,  but  the  relational 
lines  cannot  be  forced  thereby,  and  hence  will  ensue  the  states  of  mind 
already  alluded  to.  Failure  of  attention  is  indubitably  the  earliest 
symptom  in  these  states  of  partial  exaltation.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  failure  of  attention  is  the  primary  derangement,  and  the 
morbid  result  contrasts  notably  with  that  morbid  entity  engendered 
ab  extra.  If  the  bodily  sensations  (the  coentesthesis)  are  seriously 
deranged ;  if  altogether  novel  and  obscure  sensations  are  aroused  by 
e,g.,  various  visceral  affections,  it  is  notable  that  the  personality  may  be 
endangered  thereby,  and  a  transformation  of  the  ego  may  result.  This 
fundamental  change  may  be  induced  by  the  persistent  attentian  given  to 
these  morbid  feelings  so  aroused — feelings  which  embrace  both  the  purely 
sensuous  and  cognitive  elements — and  overbalance  previously-existing 
states,  destroy  the  normal  contrast,  and  become  by  this  very  faculty  of 
attention  intensified,  and  thus  a  morbid  group  of  feelings  is  created  and 
consolidated,  which  stands  out  in  antagonism  to  the  old  self  as  a  new  ego* 
If  sensory  channels  become  the  media  for  the  transmission  inwards  to 
the  sensorium  of  molecular  waves  of  abnormal  force,  volume,  or  fre- 
quency, they  will  naturally  arouse  the  sentinel  faculty  of  attention  to 
question  their  nature  and  relationship,  and  thus  further  aid  the  forcing 
of  those  relational  lines  which  consolidate  the  whole.  We  have  thus  the 
possibility  in  the  nervous  mechanism  of  two  morbid  conditions  arising, 
wholly  distinct  in  character,  whereby  serious  intellectual  derangements 
may  ensue.  In  old  physiological  parlance  we  may  liken  them  to  the 
vis  afronte  and  vis  a  tergo  of  circulatory  phenomena;  the  former,  repre- 
sented by  the  faculty  of  attention,  the  latter,  by  the  varying  in-going 
cuiTcnts  along  the  sensory  nerves.  When  the  morbid  transformation 
of  the  ccencBsthesis  gives  rise  to  the  gradual  pervading  of  the  old  by  the 
new  ego  {e.g.,  extreme  egoism  of  puberty) — as  the  strengthening  and 
elaborating,  and  integrating  process  advances  under  the  auspices  of  ^  ■ 
restricted  attention — ^the  definiteness  of  the  delusional  concept  become^' 
notable,  and  no  possibility  of  scepticism  can  arise ;  there  is  no  excit^ 
ment,  but  great  mental  calm.  '      ^t* 

Hence,  the  essence  of  these  forms  of  monomania  is  their  COIl*' 
StruCtiVB  nature,  whilst  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  perversions  of 
the  exalted  senile  dement  i^  their  dissolution ;  one  is  synthetiCy  .the 
other  analytic  and  destructive.  Enfeeblement  of  the  faculty  of 
attention,  therefore,  evokes  failure  of  the  relational  element  of  ^ind* 
Thought  becomes  obscured,  and  lessened  in  vigour  and  definit^n 
the  faculty  of  association  of  ideas  is  necessarily  weakened ;  feeliij^ 
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more  cnide,  ill-definetl,  or  poorly-ilem  area  ted  from  associated  feelin) 
thought  becomps  ]eas  coherent,  delusional  concepts  are  apt  to 
from  exaggerated  feelings,  and  loss  of  the  contrasting  and  representHtii 
fiiculty,  and  excitement  prevails.     In  the  rapid  reductions  of  general 
paralysis  we  shall  see  how  all  those  feelings  which  are  baaed  upon  th' 
instincts  of  conservation  of  the  self,  or  of  the  progeny  (together  with 
the  complex  and  consolidated  groups  making  up  the  social,  religioiu 
and  BEsthetic  sentiments)  successively  become  deranged  ;  and  how 
each  tlie  faculty  of  attention  is  first  or  earliest  involveil.     This  di) 
reprodnces,  in  a  terribly-rapid  sequence,  the  morbid  results  which  mi 
gradually  ensue  in  the  decay  of  senile  atrophy  ;  the  relational  c1eni< 
or  the  nerve-cell  prolongation  is  the  earliest  to  succumb. 

Senile  Amnesia.— We  have  already  seen  that  the  earliest  aymptonT 
apprising  us  of  commencing  decadence  of  mind  in  senility  is  the  failure 
of  memory  for  recent  occurrences.  The  latest  impressions  reaching  the 
eenHorium  may  bo  so  imperfectly  registered  as  to  be  rapidly  obliterated, 
or  they  may  fail  to  establish  the  organic  connections  whereby  they 
become  more  permanent  constituents  of  the  nervous  mechan 
the  nexus  of  processes  connected  with,  and  extending  around, 
cell,  we  decipher  the  integration  of  structure  ujKin  which  its  permani 
aa  a  functional  unit  depends  ;  and  the  more  free  such  channels  of 
munication  become,  the  more  fully  organised  la  the  structure,  and 
more  stable  and  resistant  to  the  encroachments  of  senile  dissobitiotis. 
The  latest  requirements,  however,  are  expressed  in  the  struetural  modi- 
fications of  the  highest  nervous  arrangements  where  integration  of 
fltructure  is  least  advanced  ;  and  unlike  those  associations  which  bare 
been  called  into  activity  over  and  over  again,  many  thousand  times, 
they  fail  in  that  nexus  of  communications  necessary  to  their  stability. 
Thus  it  becomes  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  these  senile  sub- 
jects are  oblivious  to  the  most  ordinary  events  occurring  in  their 
immediate  presence;  they  will  sit  down  and  enjoy  a  hearty  meal,  and 
an  hour  after  be  unconscious  of  the  fact;  will  meet  a  friend  in  converse, 
and  forget  immediately  both  the  occurrence  and  the  conversation.  If 
the  event  be  recalled,  its  connections  with  his  recent  experiences  are 
80  frail  as  to  end  in  his  relegating  it  to  bis  bygone  history.  Ribot  has 
well  described  the  process  of  recollection  and  localisation  of  events 
in  ttTne.  He  indicates  how  the  mind,  as  it  were,  travels  back  along 
certain  delinite  lines,  not  recalling  the  myriad  of  events  intervening, 
but  leaping  from  certain  prominent  stations,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
"  reference-points,"  until  it  arrives  at  the  desired  epoch,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  laying  down  a  measuring-rod  which  defines  the  two  points  in 
time.  "  Without  this  abridged  process  and  the  disappearance  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  terms,  localisation  in  time  would  be  very  long 
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and  tedious,  and  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits  "  ;  and  again,  "  by 
repetition  the  localisation  becomes  immediate,  instantaneous,  auto- 
matic "  (pp.  52,  53).  This  does  not  accurately  describe  the  process  for 
all,  inasmuch  as  the  process  varies  much  with  diflferent  individuals. 
Thus,  if  we  take  into  account  those  who  "  visualise  "  (in  the  sense  in 
which  this  term  is  used  by  Galton),  we  find  that  the  mind  often  recurs 
immedicUely  to  the  event  in  ^question  without  apparent  reference-points, 
and  that  the  greater  or  less  vividness  or  faintness  of  the  image  visualised 
tends  to  localise  the  event  in  time  for  such  subjects  ;  or  that  the  mind 
travels  forwards  from  a  similar  reference-point  to  the  present,  so  re- 
versing the  process  described  by  Ribot.  This  condition  of  mental, 
historical  perspective  steadily  declines  in  senile  dementia;  so  that 
localisation  in  time  becomes  to  many  quite  impossible  ;  present  events 
fail  to  impress  the  organisation  with  their  wonted  vigour,  and  bygone 
experiences  rise  into  undue  prominence,  rivalling  in  their  more  vivid 
reproduction  the  more  recent  occurrences,  and  become,  as  it  were,  pro- 
jected into  the  present.  This  is  what  we  might  anticipate,  as  greater 
resistance  is  offered  to  the  molecular  currents  of  the  highest  nervous 
mechanism,  the  tide  of  nervous  discharges  must  recede  to  the  more 
deeply-organised  structures.  That  the  latest  acquisitions  and  powers 
suffer  earliest  is  also  exemplified  in  the  failure  of  memory  for  foreign 
languages,  for  late  intellectual  operations  of  abstruse  nature,  and,  in 
fact,  for  all  recent  additions  to  the  individual's  knowledge ;  the  more 
specialised  knowledge  always  /-^mIss  soonest.  So  proper-names  are  for- 
gotten, a  father  may  fail  to  recall  his  children  by  name,  although  he 
recognises  each  individually ;  or  a  patient,  daily  attended  by  nurse  or 
doctor  for  years,  may  be  unable  to  recall  the  name  of  either.  Sub- 
stantives are  liable  to  be  forgotten ;  as  indicated  by  the  hesitating 
speech,  and  usually  a  dead  stop  at  a  noun.  Dr.  Clouston  truthfully 
portrays  the  typical  senile  speech  as  '^  a  mixture  of  aphasic,  amnesic, 
and  paretic  symptoms."  *  The  decay  of  the  intellectual  is  followed  by 
failure  of  the  sentient  element  of  mind ;  emotion  and  feeling  become 
slowly  impaired,  but  at  a  much  later  date.  Still,  the  patient  may 
pursue  his  usual  course  of  life,  and  all  deeply-rooted  sympathies, 
weaknesses,  and  prejudices  may  prevail  in  full  force ;  the  customary 
habits  of  a  long  life  maintain  their  ascendancy ;  and  though  special 
aptitudes  fail,  the  mare  general  are  still  retained.  Eventually,  with 
their  decline  the  subject  is  reduced  to  a  mere  vegetative  state  of  ex- 
istence. The  whole  process  forcibly  illustrates  the  law  of  dissolution, 
whereby  the  most-specialised,  most-complex,  and  least-organised  ner- 
vous arrangements  suffer  first,  and  the  more-general,  least-complex, 
and  more-organised  and  stable  nervous-arrangements  are  the  last  to 

♦  Op.  ctt.,  p.  668. 
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succumb;  in  other  words,  the  dissolution  takes  the  course  from  tits 

least  to  the  most  stablf>  arrangements. 

M.  H.,  aged  seventy-sin ;  widowed.  Haa  had  twelve  childi-cD,  of  whom  five  w* 
living.  A  ahrnnken,  withereJ-up  old  woman,  4  feet  10  iiiches  in  height,  and 
weighing  only  99  pounda.  Skin  of  face  ertreinely  wrinkled;  (light  arcua  round 
both  corners ;  the  hair  of  head  acanty  and  white.  She  had  a  demented  aapect, 
which,  on  excitomeat,  gave  way  to  a  miachievoua,  or  oven  malign  eipression.  She 
waa  well-nigh  edentnlons.  Physical  examination  revealed  no  abnormal  coodltioii 
beyond  very  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  small  weak  pulse.  One  of  patient's 
daughters  was  insane,  her  antecedents'  lilstory  is  free  from  insBiiiity  (mother  dying 
at  age  of  ninety-nine),  epilepsy,  apopleny,  or  phtliiaia—no  history  of  tntemper- 

It  was  stated  that  she  was  quite  rational  until  she  was  taken  a  month  ago  to  a. 
tpeeial  service  oi  the  Salvation  Army;  she  waa  persuaded  to  preach  and  to  sing 
there,  and  had  never  been  well  since  Sbe  returned  elicited,  irrational,  nnd  quite 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself.  She  talked  almost  exclusively  abunt  the 
Salvation.  Army,  being  full  oE  delusional  notions  respecting  tlieii  doiogs.  Just 
prior  to  admission  her  ejuitcment  became  inteoao,  she  possesstd  herself  of  a  raxor, 
and  her  neighbours  believed  she  meditated  suicide;  she  also  applied  a  lighted  itick 
to  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  tried  to  swallow  some  lighted  chips.  Upon  admisraoa 
she  WAS  noity,  e:tcited,  clapping  her  hands,  singing  and  talking  incessantly.  Tho 
excitement  abated  after  a  few  questions  hod  been  put,  and  she  replied  with  fur 
nmonnt  of  coherence.  Her  thoughts  appeared  wholly  occupied  by  religious 
subjects,  and  she  especially  alluded  to  her  attendance  at  Salvation  Army  gatherings. 
Declared  she  had  seen  both  heoven  and  hell— the  latter  "all  tire  and  lirimstone;." 
During  examination  she  heard  voices  from  above,  voices  which  spukc  to  her  of 
heaven,  tolksd  in  a  bnrried,  excited,  and  joyous  strain,  anil  mistook  the  identity  of 
those  around  her,  Sbe  says  she  was  tolrl  hy  the  Salvation  Army  that  the  [Miin  she 
felt  at  the  back  of  the  ntck  would  be  relieved  by  placing  burning  woo<t  there  and 
on  her  bosom,  this  she  did,  and  also  swallowed  turpentine  for  a  similar  purpnae. 
The  poor  woman,  in  fact,  was  found  by  her  neighbours  experimenting  thus:  her 
door  barred  against  them  by  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  she  herself,  excited,  with  a 
daring  stick  in  one  hand,  and  a  razor  in  the  other.  Five  days  after  admission,  it  Ja 
noted,  "alvays  elated,  talks  much,  prays  mnch,  declares  she  has  been  here  sinM 
August,  and  it  is  now  Morch  (really  January).  This  building  is  the  Solvation 
Army  Barracks  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne."  Again,  a  few  days  later,  "aha  is 
extremely  emited.  geaticalating,  tossing  ber  arms  about  from  side  to  side,  beliores 
she  is  captain  of  the  Solvation  Army,  tho  osylum  is  their  lumichs,  and  she  is  letuiiog 
them  on.  A  few  days  ago  she  refused  her  dinner  hecansc  it  was  poisoned."  Later 
OS,  her  nights  became  greatly  disturbed  by  excitement  and  noisy  garnilonanMs : 
obtained  ileep  only  when  chloral  waa  odminiBtared,  Three  weeks  after  admiaiion 
she  was  still  noisy  and  excited,  swore  and  quarrelleil,  threatened  the  patieotsv 
abuseil  the  nurses,  asserted  she  had  been  here  twenty-eight  weeks,  and  had  biJ 
not  a  bit  of  food ;  last  night  tbey  brought  her  "what  they  called  tea,  but  she  bad 
to  out  open  her  tliroat  to  take  the  stuff  out"  -^  gr.  hyoscyomine  ordered  each 
morning.  The  hyoscyamine  at  first  gave  considerable  reUef  duiing  tbo  day,  and, 
later  on,  her  nights  were  also  less  disturbed  by  excitement;  bat,  her  excitement 
re-appeareil,  and  the  hyoscyamiee  was  increased  to  i  gr.  The  excitement  wis 
efaaracterised  hy  coarse,  profane  lang^uagc;  hsr  conduct  was  revolting;  her  aspect 
re{>nlijive;  and  speeeh  and  act  became  tmctnred  by  much  obscenity.     She  hod 
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a  very  simian  aspect,  griimed,  grimaoed  profdsely,  disfcorting  her  featares,  gesticu- 
lating wildly,  singing  aloud,  or  laughing  in  a  convulsive  cackling  manner. 

About  four  months  after  admission  the  hyoscyamine  was  replaced  by  a  mixture 
containing  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp,  and  25  grains  of  the  double 
bromide  of  sodium  and  ammonium  for  each  dose  daily.  No  relief  was  afiforded, 
however,  and  the  hemp  was  discontinued  after  two  months'  trial. 

This  patient  still  remains  at  the  asylum,  now  twelve  months  since  admissioUr 
Her  physical  health  is  in  a  very  precarious  state ;  she  is  excessively  emaciated, 
and  every  effort  has  to  be  made  to  maintain  her  bodily  heat,  as  she  is  so  incessantly 
restless  and  disorderly ;  she  is  very  feeble  on  her  limbs ;  her  habits  are  still 
repulsive  and  dirty  ;  her  language  profane,  obscene,  and  irrationaL  Still  she  takes 
her  food  well  and  sleeps  better,  and  upon  the  whole  is  less  excited.  The  case  is  a 
typical  one  of  mania  occurring  in  the  course  of  senile  atrophy ;  the  mental  exalta- 
tion is  a  notable  feature ;  the  excitement  loud,  boisterous,  unruly,  and  of  long  con- 
tinuance night  and  day  for  weeks  together.  It  also  affords  an  instructive  example 
of  the  effects  of  misguided  religious  services  upon  an  unstable  mental  organisation 
such  as  our  patient's.  The  violent  attempts  prompted  by  her  delusions  illustrate 
also  how  the  exaltation  of  these  senile  dements  may  often  lead  to  suicidal  actions. 
Another  phase  of  her  insanity  was  the  extreme  obscenity  of  her  speech  and  conduct, 
also  a  frequent  accompaniment  in  such  cases. 

The  following  also  may  be  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  vivid  hallu- 
cinations and  terror  seen  in  these  cases  of  senile  melancholia  during 
the  progress  of  atrophy,  the  dangerous  impulsiveness  to  which  they  are 
liable,  and  the  great  trouble  they  give  in  our  asylums. 

M.  M.,  aged  eighty-five.  A  widow  with  two  children  ;  of  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion. Was  admitted  October  13th,  1886,  under  the  following  certificate — 
"Chatters  about  dead  people  whom  she  believes  to  be  still  living  in  an  empty 
house  close  by  ;  and  one  of  whom  she  talks  of  marrying  to-day.  Believes  herself 
to  be  possessed  of  property.  Rambles  about  in  search  of  imaginary  objects.  At 
one  moment  greatly  distressed  and  crying,  the  next  violent  in  speech  and  conduct. 
Has  to  be  constantly  watched  to  prevent  her  damaging  windows  and  rambling 
from  home.  Threatens  to  kill  her  children  and  bum  her  house  down  ;  attempts  to 
strike  her  grandchildren  with  a  poker."  She  was  said  to  have  been  a  very  steady 
woman  with  no  insane  or  epileptic  inheritance ;  one  daughter  had  died  of  haemop- 
tysis, another  of  phthisis.  It  is  affirmed  that  until  five  weeks  ago  she  showed 
no  mental  derangement.  She  then  became  excitable,  disorderly,  tossed  food  down 
into  the  cellar  for  others  to  feed  upon ;  soon  became  quite  intractable,  and  several 
times  rushed  upon  her  daughter  with  a  knife.  Has  been  most  destructive  of 
clothing.  "She  has  a  large  dolicho-cephalic  head,  a  very  long  face,  which  is  ex- 
tremely wrinkled  and  pallid,  and  a  fatuous  expression.  The  hair  is  thin  and 
white,  jaws  massive  and  prominent,  few  teeth  remain.  She  is  much  emaciated. 
The  superficial  arteries  show  no  very  decided  cording;  heart's  action  feeble.  There 
is  slight  pulmonary  emphysema.    Examination  of  the  organs  negative." 

Oct,  2l8t,  1886. — Restless  and  terrified  last  night ;  kept  looking  at,  and  pointing 
to,  the  windows,  and  declaring  that  "Mahony  was  coming  to  kill  her." 

OcL  25/A. — Very  restless ;  incessantly  trying  to  get  out  of  the  ward  ;  asserts  that 
she  is  "  going  home  to-day.*'  To  have  a  mixture  of  tinctura  hyoecyami  with  the 
double  bromides  of  sodium  and  ammonium  twice  daily. 
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Oct.  SOtk. — Somewhat  lean  restlesB  ;  selilom  will  stay  in  the  day-rooma  ;  prefitt« 
being  in  the  comdors  with  the  object  of  getting  throngh  the  doors.  Saya  her 
"  Cousin  is  drinking  up  there  i "  she  "  ia  waiting  for  him  ;  tlie  old  rattle-one  is 
coming  oIIkt  her  all  the  while."    Canaot  tell  where  she  is.    Sleeps  fairly  well. 

Jfov.  Stii, — Ke(juin]d  feeding  by  tho  funnel;  ia  deluded,  unquiet,  and  speaks 
angrily  against  thoHo  who  feed  her.     Talks  much  in  unintelligible  Irish  brogue. 

Drc  2Snl. — Asserts  that  "they  are  going  to  kill  her  ;  there  are  some  knivea  with 
themthere;  there  thay  are"— pointing  to  the  ceiling.  Is  very  agitated  and  reatlem; 
lioBH  not  sleep  well,  and  grows  weaker. 

Feb.-2iul,  18ST.-0ften  exoited  uu.l  noisy;  on  the  .30th  nit.  refnacd  her  dinner 
and  remarked—"  I  wont  take  a  bit;  how  do  1  know  what  poison  I  get!"  At  time« 
fights  with  those  who  apprnooh  her,  evidently  in  terror  Icat  they  should  harm  her. 
Is  vary  feeble  and  thin  ;  often  requires  a  small  dose  of  paraldehyd  at  night  to 

AprU  7(/i.— Frequently  distressed  and  weeps,  and  is  often  excited  and  reall«u, 
searching  for  her  "mother;"  goes  up  to  the  potients,  peel's  into  their  faces 
inquisitively,  and  slowly  sntiilies  herself  that  they  arc  not  her  mother.  Is  very- 
feeble  and  very  thin. 

May  ith. — Declares  that  ber  mother  is  npataira— pointing  to  the  ceiling  ;  often 
talks  to  her  own  retlection  iti  the  mirror;  habits  clean ;  takes  food  well,  llrunudes 
au<l  hcubonc  slopped. 

Premature  Senillty.^A  careful  cotopurative  aun-ey  of  the  fore- 
going hiatoriea,  with  the  case  of  H.  0.  tletailed  at  p.  210,  will  at  once 
convince  U8  that  we  are  dealing  in  both  instjiticea  with  two  obviously- 
iUatinct  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  senile  fomi  we  finJ 
the  results  of  a  general  decline  in  the  vital  activities  ;  the  functtoos  of 
nutrition,  circulation,  and  the  respiratory  activities  diminished.  So 
also  the  blood-stream  is  impaired  in  quality,  diminished  in  quantity, 
sluggish  in  its  flow ;  and  when  we  turn  to  the  verdict  of  morbid 
anatomy,  the  blood- channels  exhibit  diseased  ttinics,  narrowing  of 
their  lumen,  tortuosity  with  attendant  impairment  of  their  resilience 
accompanying  atheroma, — the  tissue-elements  universally,  and  tiie 
brain-cells  in  particular,  presenting  Citty-cbange  in  their  constituents, 
all  indications  of  a  senile  retrogressive  process. 

The  latter  form  (chronic  cerebral  atrophy)  likewise  presents  a  notable 
Tnacular  change,  but  of  a  very  difi'erent  nature — a  compensatory  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  sma!!  vessels,  especially  emphasised 
in  the  cerebral  arterioles,  and  very  frequently  associated  with  advanced 
atheroma  of  the  large  basal  Itlood-vesscls.  This  hypertrophic  condition 
is  also  found  in  varying  degrees  in  the  kidneys,  being  identical 
with  the  changes  described  in  the  arterial  system  by  Dr.  George 
Johnson,  as  those  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  especially  of  that  form 
associated  with  the  contracted  kidney.  The  imperfect  renal  function 
is  manifested  in  nearly  all  these  instances  of  chronic  brain  atrophy, 
as  may  he  illustrated  in  the  following  table,  containing  the  results  of 
examination  of  the  urine  in  seven  typical  instances,  followed  for  the 
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contrast  by  a  case  of  general  paralysis  («/.  H,),  and  one  of  acute 
delirious  mania  {T.  B,),  The  urea  was  estimated  in  these  cases  by 
means  of  Gerrard's  ureometer,  and  the  amount  in  health  normal  for 
each  individual  was  obtained  by  Parkes'  empirical  formula,  having 
regard  to  the  sex,  body-weight,  quiescent,  or  active  condition  of  the 
patient.  When  these  conditions,  together  with  those  dependent  upon 
diet  are  allowed  for,  we  still  find  a  considerable  deficit  in  the  amount 
of  urea  daily  eliminated.  Two  cases  out  of  the  seven  revealed 
albumen,  and  only  to  a  slight  degree. 

The  history  of  such  patients  points  very  decisively  towards  the 
morbid  change  being  expressive  of  a  general  constitutional  derangement, 
which  we  must  identify  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  which 
expends  its  force  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity — 

1.  Upon  the  minute  arterioles  of  the  kidney,  productive  of  the  small 
contracted  organ  met  with — 

2.  Upon  the  minute  cerebral  arterioles  issuing  in  this  chronic  atrophy 
of  the  brain — 

3.  Or  is  chiefly  emphasised  in  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

In  all  such  cases  alike  we  have  similarly-disturbed  functional  prodro- 
mata  with  associated  neuroses;  in  all  the  high-tension  pulse  is  a 
characteristic  indication;  in  all  a  similar  effect  is  reproduced  upon  the 
heart  and  largo  blood-vessels. 

If  we  contrast  the  senile  pulse  where  atheromatous  degeneration 
prevails  with  that  of  a  typical  instance  of  chronic  brain  atrophy,  we 
find  the  former  presents  a  tortuous  artery,  unduly  prominent  and 
visibly  mobile  with  each  pulsation,  giving  a  sphygmogram  of  exceed- 
ingly low  tension,  a  vertical  percussion  up-stroke,  an  almost  equally 
sudden  collapse,  and  a  frequent  diminution  of  the  dicrotic  wave  varying 
with  the  endo-cardial  and  aortic  conditions.  There  may  possibly  be  a 
degree  of  aortitis  de/ormanSy  with  loss  of  normal  elasticity,  associated 
with  more  or  less  aortic  regurgitation;  secondary  undulations  during 
diastole  are  usually  absent. 

In  these  cases  of  cerebral  Bright's  disease,  however,  the  pulse  is 
small,  very  hard  and  incompressible,  in  fact,  indicative  of  a  high  arterial 
tension,  modified  more  or  less  by  a  hypertrophied  left  ventricle;  there 
are  also  a  well-marked  percussion-impulse  varying  with  the  degrees  of 
hypertrophy,  a  well-sustained  tidal  and  good  dicrotic  waves,  often 
succeeded  by  a  slight  secondary  undulation  during  the  diastolic  pause 
(arterial  elasticity).  In  the  case  of  extensive  atheromatous  disease  a 
tracing-pressure  of  from  30  to  60  grammes  suffices,  and  the  occlusion- 
pressure  is  very  low;  in  the  pulse  of  the  subject  of  chronic  brain  atrophy 
the  hardness  is  so  marked  that  we  have  often  to  employ  a  pressure  of 
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180  grammes,  and  with  a  large  hypertrophied  heart  the  preBsure  often 
has  to  be  still  farther  increased. 

The  obstruction  in  all  these  cases  is  due  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
tunica  muBCulttrvt.  As  was  indicated  years  since  by  Dr.  Broadbent^* 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  sphygmogram  is  immediately  altered  by 
the  exhibition  of  amyl,  and  also  by  the  onset  of  pyrexia.  With  the 
atheromatous  condition,  however,  the  exhibition  of  amyl,  of  alcohol, 
and  especially  of  alcohol  subsequent  to  chloral,  produces  such  paralysis 
of  the  muscular  tunic  as  often  to  result  in  a  dangerous  vaso-motor 
relaxation — a  condition  not  seen  in  chronic  brain  atrophy  except  with 
the  association  of  extensive  atheroma. 

As  in  the  early  stage  of  Bright's  disease  the  chief  symptoms  are 
those  referrible  to  disordered  digestive  and  assimilative  functions — 
pyrosis,  eructations,  gastralgia,  nausea,  loathing  of  food,  or  a  capricious 
appetite  may  long  prevail  and  constitute  the  premonitory  note  of 
alarm.  Then  follow  evidences  of  depraved  blood ;  of  the  hydremia 
associated  with  adventitious  irritating  substances  which  fidl  to  be 
eliminated ;  the  red-corpuscles  decrease  in  number,  and  the  circulatory 
energy  becomes  impaired.  Yet  it  is  in  the  early  prominence  of  nervous 
symptoms  that  we  see  indicated  the  tendency  to  issue  in  brain  disease. 
All  cases  of  Bright's  disease  exhibit  more  or  less  of  these  nervous 
derangements,  but  such  symptoms  are  peculiarly  emphasised  in  the 
cases  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Headache  (often  hemicrania), 
giddiness,  vertiginous  seizures,  syncopal  attacks,  severe  palpitation, 
disordered  sensation  (special  and  general)  are  peculiarly  prominent. 
Some  subjects  are  victims  to  severe  forms  of  facial  neuralgia,  others 
complain  uf  great  mental  torpor  with  somnolence  or  even  stupor.  A 
deranged  state  of  the  blood,  as  regards  its  quality  and  its  supply  to 
the  central  nervous  system,  explains  to  a  large  extent  these  symptoms 
of  disordered  innervation. 

Just  as  with  the  renal  implication  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  the 
intensity  of  constitutional  and  local  indications  may  bear  no  constant 
relationship  to  each  other — so  in  these  cases  the  degree  to  which  the 
nervous-centres  are  involved  will  greatly  vary  for  each  individual  case, 
the  local  having  no  constant  relationship  to  the  constitutional.  With 
the  implication  of  the  nervous-centres  we  may  lind  associated  every 
degree  of  renal  and  hepatic  degeneration  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  ; 
but  it  is  more  usual  to  find  the  kidneys  in  a  state  of  early  interstitial 
fibrosis  than  very  extensively  afiected  ;  we  usually  find  one  organ  in  a 
much  more  advanced  state  of  degeneration  than  the  other. 

The  special  determining  factor  upon  which  depends  this  tendency  to 
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implication  of  the  cerebrum  in  particular,  in  cases  of  chronic  brain 
atrophy,  would  appear  from  our  statistics  to  be  alcohol;  a  large 
percentage  of  alcoholic  cases  undoubtedly  succumb  to  this  afifection. 
The  selective  power  of  the  brain  for  alcohol  has  probably  much  to  do 
with  this  determination  of  morbid  activity  towards  the  cerebral  blood- 
vessels. Recognising  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  such  cases,  the  injurious 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  blood-plasma,  we  cannot  too  strongly  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  defining  the  constitutional  as  apart  from  the 
local  derangement  in  the  earliest  stages  of  this  affection,  and  of  at 
once  treating  such  conditions  with  the  object  of  evading  the  local 
implication. 


PART  III.— PATHOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Cmi&nl  Ckmtenta.— Morbid  Ck)ndition  of  Cnuial  Bonoih- Invotiing  Mem1i»ne«— 
Brain  Substaaco— Histologioal  Elementt  of  Cortex— Forms  of  Tiarae  Degndatioii 
— Patbologioal  Anatomy  of  General  PanJyaia,  of  Kinlepqr,  and  of  Chranic 
Alooholitm. 


GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY. 

ContenU.— Tbe  C?ranium— Dora  Mater— Pia-Axmcbnoid—Axmcbnoid  Hemorrhage — 
Adherent  Pia— Yaaoolar  Apparatoi— Congestion— Inflammation— Softening — 
Atrophy— Miliary  Sderoua— Colloid  Degeneration— Granular  Disintegration  of 
Nerve-oells— Pigmentary  or  Fusoons  Degeneration- Developmental  Arrest  of 
Nerve-oells- VacnoUtion  of  Cell-protoplasm — Yacoolation  of  Nuolens — ^Destmc- 
tion  of  Intra-oortical  Nerve-fibre  Plexus— Tissne  Degradation  from  Overstrain 
—Tissue  Degradation  from  Active  Morbid  Processes— Tissue  Degradfttion  from 
Disuse— General  Summary. 

The  CFanium. — The  bones  of  the  skull-cap  present  as  their  more 
frequent  anomalies  of  texture,  one  or  other  of  the  following  con- 
ditions: — (1)  They  may  be  thickened  even  to  an  excessive  degree, 
and   yet  be  light  in  weight  from  the  abundance  of  rarefied  diploe. 

(2)  They  may  be  increased  in  thickness,  and  heavy  from  general 
increase  in  density  throughout,  and  subperiosteal  addition  of  bone. 

(3)  They  may  be  extremely  dense,  but  not  thickened  (on  the  contrary, 
they  may  bo  thinner),  and  the  surfaces  ebumated  and  polished  in  aspect. 
{4)  They  may  be  reduced  in  thickness  and  density,  even  to  such  a  degree 
us  to  become  semi-diaphanous  over  certain  regions. 

The  first  condition  (due  to  subjacent  irritation)  is  sometimes 
associated  with  thickened  and  adherent  dura  mater;  SUb&CUte 
inflamniatory  states,  probably,  explain  this  association  of  central 
rarefaction  with  superficial  hyperostosis.  The  second  condition  is  fer 
more  frequent,  and  sometimes  leads  to  extremely  heavy  skull-caps  ;  it 
may  also  be  due  to  prolonged  and  very  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
texture ;  although  in  many  cases  it  is  probably  the  result  of  repeated 
vascular  engorgements,  and  the  excess  of  nutritive  plasma  brought  to 
these  parts  by  conditions  of  violent  cerebral  excitement,  occurring 
through  a  period  of  many  years  in  chronic  mania.  The  thickened 
dense  skull-cap  is  frequent  in  epileptic  subjects,  and  in  the  dementia 
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of  chronic  insanity.*  The  inner  surface  may  exhibit  protuberant 
bosses,  frequently  coinciding  with  subjacent  atrophy  of  brain-substance; 
whilst  the  grooving  of  the  vitreous  table  is  converted  into  a  deep 
channelling,  extending  almost  to  the  cancellated  structure,  and 
bridged  over  here  and  there  by  newly -formed  bony  tissue.  The 
hyperostosis  is  generally  disposed  over  the  whole  of  the  vertex,  but 
is  almost  invariably  most  pronounced  in  the  frontal  and  the  occipital 
regions,  and  more  especially  the  former  locality.  When,  as  we  occasion- 
ally find,  localised  hypertrophy  occurs,  the  frontal  bone  is  by  much  the 
more  frequent  site  of  the  thickening.  We  have  records  of  fifty-four 
cases  of  localised  hyperostosis,  and  in  thirty-one  of  these  the  frontal 
was  the  site  of  this  bony  increase ;  in  seven  cases  the  occipital,  and  in 
six  cases  the  parietal  were  the  regions  involved. 

A  not  infrequent  disposition,  and  one  which  carries  with  it  con- 
siderable interest,  is  the  thickened  state  of  the  left  frontal  associated 
with  that  of  the  right  occipital  regions.  The  frequency  of  cranial 
hyperostosis  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fe.ct,  that  it  presents  itself  in 
one-fourth  up  to  one-third  of  all  cases  of  insanity.  Thus  of  1,5C5  fatal 
cases  of  insanity,  the  cranial  bones  were  thickened  in  404  instances 
(or  25-8  per  cent.);  and  they  were  indurated,  dense,  and  heavy  in  523 
subjects,  or  33*4  per  cent. 

The  diminution  in  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  cranial  vault  is 
most  usually  seen  in  senile  atFOphy ;  the  process  whereby  such  a 
condition  is  induced  being,  in  fact,  similar  to  that  universally  pre- 
vailing at  this  period.  The  facial  boneS,  however,  are  more  subject 
to  this  atrophic  change  than  those  of  the  cranial  CaYlty,  and,  in  fiMst, 
we  may  note  the  coexistence  of  the  former  with  hypertrophic  thick- 
ening, and  induration  of  the  latter  {RohUanaky),  The  sutural  lines 
are  usually  the  site  of  most  advanced  atrophy,  and  irregular  depressions 
or  pits  alongside  the  sagittal  suture,  indicate  the  absorption  due  to 
exuberant  Pacchionian  bodies  along  this  course.  The  vitreous  table 
is  more  especially  involved  in  these  senile  cases,  and  the  morbid 
process  is  one  of  eccentric  atrophy,  the  compact  being  gradually 
replaced  by  cancellous  tissue.  Osteophytes  in  the  form  of  irregular 
superficial  masses  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  osseous  spiculse, 
plates,  and  small  exostoses  are  occasionally  met  with ;  as  also  a  form 
of  eburnated  osteoma  of  concentric  lamellsB  with  radiating  canaliculi, 

*  "  Hyperostosis  almost  always  presents  itself  in  both  its  forms,  namely,  that  of 
deposition  externally  upon  the  bone,  and  simultaneous  condensation  of  its  tissue 
(sclerosis).  In  a  few  cases  it  goes  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  skull  is  not  only 
(according  to  ladelod  and  Ilg)  larger  than  natural,  misshapen,  and  uncommonly 
thick  (9  lines  to  1^  or  2  inches),  but  it  also  acquires  a  weight  that  ia  almost 
incredible." — PaihoL  Anal.,  Rokitansky,  vol.  iii. 
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and  devoid  of  blood-vessels  (  VircJiOw,  Comity  and  Ranvier),  All  these 
indicate  ''an  extinct  localised  inflammatory  process,  the  products  of 
-which  here  remain  in  an  ossified  form"  (Griesinger).  Our  own 
observations  tend  (with  certain  qualifications)  to  confirm  the  opinion 
long  since  expressed  by  Dr.  Bucknill,  that  the  increased  thickness  of 
the  cranium  in  insanity  is  not  connected  with  cerebral  atrophy,  his 
statement  being — "  Some  of  the  heaviest  and  thickest  crania  which 
we  have  met  with,  have  occurred  in  instances  in  which  there  was 
little  or  no  cerebral  atrophy ;  and  the  condition  of  the  cranium  w^here 
there  is  undoubted  atrophy  of  the  brain,  is  not  unfrequeutly  one  of 
abnormal  tenuity."  • 

Exostoses  and  bony  spiculse  are  exceptionally  rare  in  those  dying 
insane.  Dr.  Bucknill  states  that  such  outgrowths  were  found  by  him 
in  but  three  cases  out  of  400  subjects.  Our  own  observations  would 
tend  to  render  them  of  even  less  frequent  occurrence ;  since  out  of  a 
total  of  2,616  fatal  cases  of  insanity,  exostoses  occurred  in  but  six 
cases,  and  bony  plates  in  the  membranes  in  eight  other  cases. 

Dura  Mat6r. — This  tough  inelastic  sac  investing  the  brain  has  so 
long  been  considered  and  described  as  of  double  constitution  (that  is, 
of  dura  mater  proper,  and  parietal  layer  of  arachnoid)  that  it  becomes 
important  to  define  our  position  respecting  its  nature  ere  we  describe 
its  anomalies.     Rokitansky  especially  insists  upon  the  distinction — 
"  We  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  distinction  by  the  substantial  ditfer- 
ence  which  is  exhibited,  at  least  at  (irst,  by  morbid  processes  in  the 
two  layers.     Inflammation,   for  instance,    attacks  one  of   th(^    layers 
independently  of  the  other,  and  presents  ditlerenees  accordingly  in  its 
course,  in  its  proneness  to  extend  along  the  surface,  and  in  thi^  pro- 
ducts it  furnishes,  which  manifest    the  analoirv  between    that   laver 
and    serous   membrane    in    general.''  t      Despite    tlie    assertion   of   so 
eminent  an  authority,  the  tendency  of  modern  anatomists  has  been 
towards  the  contrary  opinion.     The  epithelial  layer,  forming  the  inner 
smooth  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  proper 
to  that  membrane,  and  not,  in  the  true  S(*nso  of  the  word,  a  reflection 
of  arachnoid.     One  fact,  which  tend(Kl  to  emphasise  the  divergence  of 
opinion  respecting  this  anatomical  structure,  was  the  frequency  of  the 
formation  of  so-called  aPachnoid  CystS  within  the  cavity  embraced 
between  dura  and  visceral  arachnoid.     A  certain  number  of  patho- 
logists regarded  their  origin  as  haBlTlOrrhag'ic,    pure   and    simple ; 
another  class  viewed  them  as  products  of  true  inflammatory  condi- 
tions; and  the  latter  naturally  held  that  ^the  inner  surface  of  dura, 
to  which  they  arc  often  attached,  is  a  true  serous  surface,  giving  rise 

*  Psychological  Medicine^  Bucknill  and  Tukc,  3nl  edit.,  p.  '')Q>Q, 
t  **  Pathologc'il  Ai  atoinj',"  iS'yc/.  Soc.  Trans.  ^  vcl.  iii.,  p.  3-3. 
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to  these  inflammatory  exudates.  With  Axel-Key,  and  Betzius,  we 
would  describe  a  visceral  arachnoid  only,  so  that  the  structures  and 
spaces  formed  between  the  cranial  bones  and  the  brain  would  be  from 
without  inwards;  (a.)  dura  mater;  (6.)  sub-dural  space  {formerly  th^ 
^^ arachnoid  sac*');  (c.)  arachnoid;  (d.)  sub-arachiioid  cavity;  (e.)  pia- 
mater;  (/.)  epicerebral  space. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  tough  fibrous  membrane  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  as  its  inner  periosteum  ;. 
but,  the  attachment  amounts  to  firm  adhesion  along  the  sutural  lines^ 
and  at  the  basal  openings,  foramen  ovale,  foramen  lacerum,  and 
foramen  magnum.  It  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the  various  menin- 
geal branches,  and  a  rich  supply  of  nerves  from  the  fifth,  twelfth,  and 
sympathetic;  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  bone  and  of  this 
membrane,  the  inelastic  nature  of  the  dura  sets  up  very  acute  pain 
from  compression  of  these  nervous  filaments  {Buret). 

Adhesion,  to  a  morbid  degree,  betwixt  this  membrane  and  the  bones, 
of  the  cranium  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  chronic  insanity ;  partial 
adhesions,  indicative  of  bygone  inflammatory  change,  are  found  in 
some  15  per  cent,  of  those  dying  insane,  whilst  universal  strong  adhe- 
sions were  established  in  90  out  of  1,565  fatal  cases  of  insanity  (a  per- 
centage  of  5-7).      The   favourite   site,  as  before   stated,   for  partial 
adhesions  is  the  frontal  bone,  either  along  the  course  of  the  coronal 
suture,  or  in  the  hollow  corresponding  to  the  external  prominences  of 
the  frontal  bosses  (10  per  cent) ;  the  next  more  frequent  site  is  the 
sagittal  line  and  the  parietal  bone  on  either  side.     In  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cases,  sixteen  only  (1  per  cent.),  the  chronic  inflammatory 
cliauge  had  induced  a  noticeable  thickening  of  the  dura ;  and  in  a  still 
smaller  category  was  its  appearance  as  to  colour  modified  from  the 
engorgement   of  its  small  vessels   (in   such   cases,   the   texture  was 
softened  and  infiltrated,  and  the  subjacent  bone  similarly  involved). 
Morbid  adhesion  betwixt  this  membrane  and  the  anichnoid  and  brain 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  we  have  seen  it  in  but  6  per  cent,  of  our 
cases ;  and  this  we  regard  as  another  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
epithelial   lining  of  the   dura,   which   seems   to  present   no   morbid 
sympathy  with  the  true  arachnoid  or  to  be  liable  to  adhesive  inflam- 
matory states.     Rokitansky  has  affinned  the  frequency  of  such  con- 
nections, but  we  fail  to  verify  his  statement ;  at  all  events,  amongst 
the  insane  community.*     The  adhesions  are  often  so  extensive  and 
firm  that  it  is  diflicult  to  remove  the  brain  without  injuring  the 
organ ;  hence,  the  skull-cap  with  its  attached  dura  have  to  be  removed 
together.      On  attempting  to  separate  it  from  the  bones  in  these- 

*  See  also  on  this  point  Dr.  Bucknill:  Peychologkal  Medicine,  Bucknill  and  Tnke^ 
p.  568. 
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extreme  forms,  we  fail  to  do  so,  as  tLe  membrane  tears  into  shredit, 
or  splits  up  into  layers,  leaving  irregular  white  gliatening  membranous 
lamelliE,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  rosy  or  deeper  tinted  bone 
around.  All  this  is,  of  course,  indicative  of  the  results  of  old-standing 
inflammation. 

Bony  plates  within  this  membrane,  as  a  result  of  further  chan^  in 
the  inflammatory  exudate,  occurred  in  8  cases  out  of  a  total  of  2,616. 
It  is  probable  that  the  exostoses  described  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  have  their  origin  often  in  the  membrane  itself,  or  in 
exudate  intervening  betwixt  the  two.  In  one  remarkable  case  the 
■whole  of  the  falx  cerebri  was  thus  ossified  into  a  corresponding  aickle- 
flhaped  bony  plate,*  such  as  permanently  obtains  in  the  ornitho- 
rhynchus  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  bony  tentoriiim  cerebelli,  which  we 
know  is  normal  in  many  mammals,  we  have  never  seen  amongst  the 


The  Pia  Arachnoid.— A  milky  cloudiness  of  the  arachnoid  is  seen 
in  most  brains  of  those  dying  at  middle  age,  and  the  opacity  becomes 
more  decided  with  advancing  years,  until,  in  the  aged,  it  is  seen  to  a 
notable  degree,  apart  from  any  actual  cerebral  disease.  It  has  been 
invariably  attributed  by  pathologists  to  frequent  congestive  conditions 
(chronic  hyperiemia)  of  the  membrane,  to  which  (as  Rokitaneky  alBrms) 
every  one  at  an  advanced  age  must  have  been  occasionally  subject. 
Whatever  be  the  explanation  in  the  comparatively  lu^aUhy  braiD.  thtire 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  extreme  degrees  of  this  change,  seen  in  the 
insane,  we  must  infer  a  chronic  inflammatory  agency.  In  senile 
atrophy  of  the  brain  we  see  this  physiological  retrogression  emphasised, 
opacities  and  thickening  of  texture  being  often  marked  features  here, 
apart  from  any  inflammatory  change;  the  outbursts  of  senile  mania 
are,  however,  often  associated  with  a  chronic  meningo-cerehritis,  which 
subsequently  reveals  itself  in  morbid  adhesions  betwixt  the  brain  and 
BO  ft  membranes. 

It  is  peculiarly  frequent  in  those  prone  to  alcoholic  intoxication 
^^Rokilaiuky,  Grifsinger),  and  wo  have  seen  it  as  a  constant  change  in 
the  brain  of  the  sane  and  insane  criminal  class—which  class  is,  to  i 
notorious  extent,  addicted  to  intemperanco.f  In  the  insane  community 
generally,  we  have  found  arachnoid  opacity  prevails  to  a  notable  degree 

'  "  A  similar  structure,  constituting  an  unii^ue  epeclmeu  of  nnatomical  variety, 
is  exhibitod  in  tbe  skull  u!  a  female  lieloiiging  to  my  collection  "  {Blvmenliafh}, 

+  "It  mny  be  geaerally  considered  as  tbe  result  of  fonner  chronic  hypoRctnia  uid 
inftntnaiBtory  stiujia ;  it  iiccordingly  occurs  together  with  inorcaac  of  tbe  Pacchioniui 
granulations — which  depends  on  uialogouti  proceaaes — under  all  circonubuicM 
where  habitual  cerebral  coDgestiou  eiiated  during  life,  ea  in  the  case  of  drunkatdi. 
who,  indeed,  can  mrely  be  considered  as  mentally  healthy."  Griesingcr  on  "Mental 
DiseaseB,"  Sj/d.  Sac,  1867,  p.  418, 
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— in  nearly  50  per  cent.  (772  out  of  1,565  caseB)^andy  as  usual,  most 
marked  along  the  sulci  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  blood-vessels. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  considerable  thickening  of  the  pia 
arachnoid  (the  pia  is  abnormally  thickened  in  fully  48  per  cent,  dying 
insane),  partly  from  fibrinous  exudates  which  have  organised,  partly 
from  plastic  lymph,  and  ofben  from  an  cedematous  swollen  condition  of 
the  conjoined  soft  membranes,  and  the  trabecule  intervening  betwixt 
them  in  the  sulci,  resulting  in  a  watery,  semi-translucent,  gelatinous 
appearance,  with  here  and  there  scattered  patches,  points,  or  streaks  of 
opacity.  The  outer  sur&ce  of  the  arachnoid,  covered  with  a  delicate 
pavement-epithelium,  becomes  at  times  perceptibly  rough  and  granular, 
both  to  the  touch  and  to  naked-eye  examination;  the  condition 
resembling,  histologically,  the  granular  condition  of  the  ependyma,  or 
lining-membrane  of  the  ventricles;  it  is  especially  prone  to  occur  at 
both  sites  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

The  conditions  above  referred  to  of  opacity  with  thickening  of  the 
pia  arachnoid  may  be  unattended  with  any  excess  of  fluid  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid space;  usually,  however,  in  the  chronic  insane,  great  excess 
prevails,  so  that  tliu  normal  limpid  cerebro-spinal  fluid  (which  varies 
considerably  between  2  drachms  and  2  ounces)  may  be  very  largely 
augmented  up  to  8  or  10  ounces;  the  soft  membranes  are  buoyed-up 
by  such  accumulation,  and  their  meshes  become  thickened,  glutinous,  and 
water-logged.  The  fluid  is  acid  in  reaction,  whilst  the  normal  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  alkaline.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sub- 
ai*achnoid  cavity  is  continuous  with  the  general  ventricular  cavities  of 
the  hemisphere,  with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  with  the 
sub-arachnoid  space;  products  of  inflammatory  activity  being  thus 
capable  of  transmission  to  distant  parts  by  the  movements  produced  in 
this  fluid  during  locomotion,  respiration,  and  circulation,  all  of  which 
are  known  to  aflect  the  cerebrum. 

In  connection  with  the  arachnoid  there  is  an  important  morbid 
state,  the  frequency  of  which,  in  insanity,  and  especially  certain  chronic 
forms  of  insanity,  makes  it  a  striking  feature  in  our  post-mortem  records; 
the  condition  referred  to  is  that  of  false  membranous  productions, 
enclosing  various  contents  from  straw-coloured  serum  to  thin  bloody 
serum,  or  blood  partly  or  completely  clotted.  These  formations  have 
been  often  referred  to  by  the  inapt  term  of  arachnoid  cysts.  When 
they  occur  as  gelatinous-looking  exudates  or  pseudo-membranous 
structures  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  they  have  been  regarded 
as  inflammatory  in  origin,  and  have  been  described  by  Virchow  as 
pachymeningfitis  intemay  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  Calmeil, 
Boyle,  and  others.  We  incline  strongly  to  the  view  that  the  inflam- 
matory theory  of  their  origin  cannot  be  supported  by  a  tithe  of  evidence 
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from  asylum  experience;  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  case  of  those  dying  insane  at  least,  we  must  claim   a 
hSBmorrhagfiC  Origfin  for  such  formations.     Their  frequency  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  81  cases  are  recorded  in  1,565  autopsies  of 
the  insane,  and  their  special  frequency  in  that  form  of  insanity  which 
is  associated  with  general  paralysis,  is  emphasised  by  the  occurrence  of 
30  instances  in  a  series  of  242  general  paralytics  (a  percentage  of  12). 
The  appearances  presented  by  them  vary  considerably  with  the  stage 
at  which  they  are  found.     In  early  stages  we  may  find  a  slight  rusty- 
staining  over  a  more  or  less  localised  patch  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
•dura,  or,  perhaps,  covering  the  whole  area  of  one  of  the  fossce  (and 
ospecially  the  middle  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  skull);  over  this  rusty- 
stained  groundwork  minute  droplets  of  blood  are  seen,  as  if  besprinkled 
by  a  brush,  or  as  if  the  blood  had  oozed  from  the  surface  by  a  sort  of 
sweating  process.    The  rusty-staining  can  be  scraped  off  as  an  extremely 
d(;licate  and  structureless  pellicle.     Or,  again,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dura  may  overspread   a   somewhat  amber-coloured  glutinous-looking 
layer,  which  can  be  readily  stripped  off  and  appears  to  be  a  purely 
fibrinous   formation,    enclosing   more   or   less   arterial    blood.       Such 
structures  form  translucent  pellicles,  which,  when  examined,  look  like 
gutta-percha  tissue  stretched  to  a  delicate  tenuity.     The  extravasation 
is  often  extensive,  flattening  the  convolutions,  and  inducing  consider- 
able atroi)liy — a  simple  dark  clot  of  blood  moulded  to  the  form   of  the 
arachnoid  cavity  occupied  by  it,  thick  at  its  central  parts,  thinnini: 
out  towards  its  marujin,  and  covered  with  a  delicate  fibrinous  laver 
above  and  below;   or  the  fibrinous  formation  may  bo   thicker,  niori' 
organised,  and  may  constitute  a  complete  sac  enclosing  the  blood-clot. 
Rokitansky's  classical  description  holds  good  for  the  formations  in  the 
insane. 

**It3  adhesion  with  the  dura  mater,  too,  is  loose  ;  it  i)artly  sticks  on,  and  partly 
is  connected  with  the  membrane  by  a  few  small  vessels.  Both  walls  of  the  sac  an- 
usually  of  a  brown,  rusty  colour,  and  tenacious.  They  may  often  be  separated 
into  several  layers  which  vary  in  thickness,  but  the  inner  of  which  are  more  tliin  : 
at  the  margin  of  tlie  sac  they  coalesce  and  form  one  lamina,  which  soon  Wcomos 
reduced  to  a  thin,  brown,  rusty-coloured  membrane,  and  spreading  out  further  on 
the  cranial  vault,  reaches  to  the  base,  and  at  length  terminates  in  a  thin,  rusty- 
coloured,  gauze-like  lilm  .  .  .  within,  the  sue  contains  a  more  or  less  thick 
fluid,  of  a  dark  and  various  colour,  like  chocolate,  or  plum-sauce,  rust,  or  yeast;  in 
course  of  time  the  lymph  is  gradually  removed,  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  iK^conus^ 
smooth  and  ])olishcd,  and  the  contents  are  changed  into  a  colourless,  thin,  clear, 
serous  liuid."* 

AVe   have   never   observed   what    the   same    authoritv   states    is   of 
occasional  occurrence,  viz.,  the  ossification  or  formation  of  bony  plates 

♦  Op.  cit.y  p.  330. 
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or  concretions  on  its  outer  wall  next  the  dura.  Some  of  the  more 
cogent  reasons  for  regarding  these  formations  as  non-inflammatory 
are : — 

1.  The  cyst  is  readily  removahle,  slightly  (or  not  at  all)  adherent  to 
the  dura  mater. 

2.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
existence  of  a  pachymeningitis;  (a)  the  dura  is  not  thickened  or 
softened,  or  vascular;  {b)  no  organic  connection  exists  betwixt  the 
two. 

3.  In  early  stages  the  characters  are  purely  those  of  a  simple  extra- 
vasation of  blood  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  (subdural  space). 

4.  There  is  the  co-existence  in  this  affection  of  a  recognised  vascular 
disease  and  vasomotor  disturbances  which  render  haemorrhage 
frequent,  e.g.,  the  otha^matoma  or  "  insane  ear." 

In  an  important  communication  my  former  colleague,  Dr.  Robert 
Lawson,  expressed  the  same  views  as  are  here  entertained.* 

As  regards  their  cause  and  origin  and  general  etiological  relationship 
amongst  the  insane,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne 
that  the  age  of  their  more  frequent  occurrence  was  between  35  and  45 
years — ^an  important  feature  as  distinctive  between  it  and  ordinary 
forms  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  which  occurs  more  frequently  at  a  much 
later  period  of  life.  The  same  authority  in  an  analysis  of  fifty-nine 
cases  of  arachnoid  cyst,  occurring  at  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  has 
clearly  established  the  vast  preponderance  of  this  accident  in  cases  of 
genersl  paralysis,  as  seen  in  the  following  table 


PIFTV-NINE   C.^SES   OF   ARACHNOID   CYST. 


General  paralysis  affords 

29 

Chronic  disorganisation  of  brain 
Senile  atrophy           .            .            .             . 
Epilepsy        .            .            .            .            . 
Mania  associated  with  chorea 

16 
4 
3 
2 

^lania  with  meningitis 
Insanity  with  Bright's  disease 
Chronic  mania  with  phthisis 

2 
o 

1 

59 

As  regards  sex,  it  is  recognised  as  occurring  more  frequently  in  men, 
from  very  obvious  reasons ;  the  most  important  being  the  greater 
frequency  of  its  congener,  general  paralysis,  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female. 

Our  records  embrace  the  histories  of  73  additional  cases  since  the 
above  were  tabulated  by  Sir  Crichton-Browne,  and  these,  arranged 

*  See  footnote,  p.  440. 
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to  associated  oerebral  states  and  sex,  illustrate  forcibly  the  foregoing 
statements  :— 

SSVIHTT-THRn  OASIS  OF  ABACHNOID  OTST. 

Genflral  panljsis  afforded  instanoes  in  30  Males  and  4  Females. 
Chronio  diaorganiiatioii  of  the  brain 
Senile  atrophy       .... 
Iipilepqr        •        .        .        .        • 


ManU    . 
Melancholia 
Idiocy    . 


»» 

12 

ft 

7 

»» 

6 

»» 

2 

9» 

3 

»» 

1 

»l 

2 

»> 

2 

ft 

1 

f» 

2         , 

t» 

1 

f» 

••• 

65 


»» 


18 


»» 


Or  summarising  both  series  we  have  132  instances  of  arachnoid  cyst; 
63|  or  47*7  per  cent,  occur  in  general  paralysis;  35,  or  26*5  per  cent., 
in  chronic  disorganisation  of  the  brain;  12,  or  9  per  cent,  in  senile 
atrophy ;  7,  or  5*3  per  cent,  in  epilepsy ;  and  15,  or  11*3  per  cent,  ia 
several  other  forms  of  mental  ailment 

The  site  of  luemorrhage  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  vertex 
and  lateral  aspects  of  the  cerebrum ;  we  have  never  seen  it  on  the 
lower  aspect  of  the  tentorium  or  within  the  cerebellar  fossa  of  the 
cranium ;  it  is  also  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  anterior  and  middle  fosss 
at  the  ba8& 

The  ^fl  hemisphere  is  more  frequently  the  site  of  the  haemorrhage 
than  the  right,  as  indicated  in  the  sixty-five  more  recent  cases 
extracted  from  our  records. 


SITE  OF  ABACHNOID  HEMORRHAGE  IN  SIXTY-FIVE  CASES. 
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The  extravasation  most  probably  occurs  from  a  vessel  of  the  pia 
mater,  the  vessels  of  which  in  general  paralysis  show  very  special  lesions 

*  Dr.  Law8on*8  statement  is  to  the  following  effect:— *' Amongst  the  aane^ 
amongst  drunkards,  and  in  cases  where  injury  has  induced  pachymeningitis 
externa,  this  production  of  arachnoid  cysts  by  the  rupture  of  vessels  formed 
in  inflammatory  products  might  readily  occur.  .  .  .  It  is  evident  that  at 
least  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  hoematoma  in  the  insane,  originate  in  direct 
rupture  of  vessels  and  extravasation  into  the  arachnoid  sac"  {Brit,  €Uid  For,  Med, 
Ckir,  Review,  1876). 
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forming  onoe  of  the  most  constant*  changes  in  this  affection.  The* 
diseased  condition  of  their  tunics,  which  we  shall  allude  to  later  on,  i& 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  repeated,  violent,  and  long-continued  out- 
bursts  of  excitement  to  which  such  cases  are  subject ;  and  the  vessels 
which  have  undergone  most  change  are  decidedly  those  in  the  an- 
terior regions  of  the  brain,  coinciding  with  the  more  frequent  site 
of  these  arachnoid  hemorrhages.  The  arteries  coursing  within  the 
sulci  are,  of  course,  better  protected  by  the  support  they  receive,  thao 
the  veins  distributed  over  the  exposed  surface  of  the  gyri;  at  the 
summits  of  the  gyri  there  is  evidence  of  inflammatory  activity,  well 
marked  in  the  presence  of  meningeal  adhesions.  The  vascular  net- 
work supported  by  the  pia  at  these  sites  is  most  affected  by  the  morbid 
changes  taking  place,  and  hence,  the  venules  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
continuous  engorgement  near  the  site  where  they  empty  into  the 
larger  veins  running  to  the  sinuses,  a  condition  further  aggravated 
by  the  active  arterial  flow  of  functional  excitement.  Thus,  in  our 
opinion,  the  occurrence  of  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  these  forma- 
tions is  explained  as  due  to : — 

(a.)  The  initial  diseased  condition  of  the  vascular  tunics. 

(6.)  The  distended  condition  of  the  venous  system  from  atrophy^ 
and  consequent  loss  of  support,  and  obstructive  conditions  due  to 
inflammatory  change. 

(c.)  The  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  veins,  involving  them  in  the 
most  pronounced  inflammatory  change. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  evidence  of  congestive  and  chronic  inflam- 
matory conditions  presented  in  the  notable  opacity,  with  thickening  of 
the  noh  membranes,  the  presence  of  effused  lymph,  and,  we  might  add, 
the  somewhat  rare  condition  of  purulent  infiltration  of  the  membranes- 
at  the  vertex  in  certain  forms  of  insanity.  To  these  we  must  add, 
as  indubitable  evidence  of  inflammatory  activity  in  the  cortex  and  its. 
investing  membranes  (chronic  meningo-cerebritis),  the  frequency  of 
morbid  adhesions  between  these  structures.  Such  morbid  adhesions 
occur  in  chronic  insanity,  in  chronic  mania,  in  senile  mania,  occasion- 
ally in  alcoholic  insanity,  and  especially  in  the  mental  derangement 
associated  with  traumatism.  It  is,  however,  in  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane  that  this  condition  forms  so  important  a  feature  as  to 
constitute  the  one  distinctive  sign  indicative  of  this  disease  to  the 
pathologist.  In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  only  is  this  important- 
sign  absent ;  but  in  such  exceptional  forms  other  indications  are 
sufficiently  expressive  of  the  nature  of  the  diseased  process.  We  shall 
describe  in  detail  the  morbid  process*  as  it  occurs  when  dealing  with 
the  special  pathology  of  general  paralysis.  For  the  present  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  general  features  presented  by  such  adhesions  in  this* 
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and  other  forms  of  mental  disease,  I  God  from  Dr.  Bullen's  statistical 
compilation  from  our  West  Riding  Asylum  Recorda,  that  out  of  1,565 
fatal  cases  at  insamty,  morbid  adliesiomi  betwixt  braiu-corlex  and  ia- 
vesting  membi-anes  had  beeu  contracted  in  340  iustancea,  or  21-7  per 
cent,  of  the  whole ;  whereas  in  a  former  study  of  general  jjamlyfiia,  some 
years  back,  we  found  that  in  241  cases  of  this  disease  which  bad  proved 
fatal,  1^6  (or  over  7T-i  per  cent.)  presented  well-marked  adhesions, 
the  remaining  fifty-five  (or  22-8  per  cent.)  being  described  aa  free  from 
such  implication.  We  must,  however,  be  prepared  to  meet  Trith 
cases  where  it  may  be  dubious  how  far  we  should  regard  the 
connection  aa  amounting  to  a  morbid  adhesion ;  but  in  our  statistical 
results  above  recoi'ded,  we  include  only  such  instances  where  the 
removal  of  the  membranes  necessitates  a  tearing-away  of  the  superficinl 
cortex.  Undoubtedly,  many  other  cases  of  morbid  firmness  of  union 
present  themselves,  which,  therefore,  escape  from  this  category ;  and 
this  was  the  esse  in  many  of  the  32'S  per  cent,  in  which  genuine 
adiieeiona  were  excluded.  The  brain  of  the  alcoholic  presents  instances 
of  this  morbid  iirmness  of  union ;  and,  histologically,  this  is  attested 
to  in  the  presence  of  the  same  morbid  elements  which  are  found  so 
profusely  scattered  through  the  cortex  in  genuine  cases  of  adlii'siou ; 
but  we  do  not  find  iu  the  alcoholic's  brain,  as  a  rule,  anything 
than  this  undue  firmness  of  union. 

On  attempting  to  strip  off  a  portion  of  adherent  membrane,  tj 
are  seen  by  the  naked-eye  numerous  tough  fibrous  prolongations,  wl 
look  like  enlarged  blood-vessels,  connecting  the  under-aurface  of 
pia  with  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  When  forcibly  removed,  the  upper 
layers  peel  away  to  varying  depths  upon  the  pia,  leaving  an  eroded 
fiuriace  which  presents  a  hiylily  characteristic  aspect.  The  sur&ce 
looks  gnawed  or  worm-eaten  along  the  length  of  the  gyri  with  irregular 
sinuous  margins,  so  that  it  somewhat  resembles  the  aspect  pre- 
sented by  a  succulent  leaf  which  has  been  attacked  by  a  caterpillar. 
The  base  of  the  eroded  (or  rather,  torn)  surface  is  distinctly  punctated 
by  large  open  orifices  from  which  coarse  vessels  have  been  withdrawn. 
Adhesions  of  some  age  exhibit  a  coarse  dense  fibrillar  connect! 
betwixt  pia  and  cortex ;  the  normally  delicate  retifomi  aspect 
neuroglia  is  lost  in  the  coarse  fibrillation  which  has  ensued. 
stages  the  appearance  is  suggestive  of  inflammatory  implication, 
distinctly -pinkish  appearance  of  the  cortex,  sometimes  diffused, 
times  limited  to  the  areas  of  recent  adhesions  ;  the  pia  is  thickened 
tumid,  the  seat  of  nuclear  proliferation,  its  vessels  deeply  engoi 
and  the  superjacent  arachnoid  also  thickened,  opaque,  and  cedemabotM. 
The  distended  vessels  are  coarse  and  tortuous,  their  sheaths  thickened 
by  rooltiplicatioQ  of  their  cells  and  the  traversing  of  their  structure 
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wandering  leucocytes.   The  microscope  reveals  infiltration  of  the  cortex 
by  large  numbers  of  peculiar  spider-like  cells— oval,  fiask-shaped  or 
globose — but  all  throwing  off  numerous  delicate  fibrillar  processes  which 
entwine  upon  the  vascular  walls  and   meander  amongst  the  nerve- 
elements  of  the  cortex.     Such  spider-like  cells  are  found  in  all  recent 
adhesions  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  cortex,  immediately  beneath  the 
adherent  pia,  forniing  a   direct   connection  with   its   under  surfisuie 
and   the  vessels   passing  from   it  into  the   substance  of  the   brain. 
Around  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  these  elements  tend  especially  to 
crowd,  and  their  ramifying  extensions  will,  probably,  by  subsequent 
contraction,  seriously  interfere  with  the  permeability  of  these  channels 
of  nutrient  supply.     The  prominent  r^e  assumed  by  those  organisms  in 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  the  frequency  with  which   they  are 
seen,  and  their  very  striking  features,  induced  certain  observers  to 
regard  them  as  pathognomonic  of  this  disease.     We  had,  however, 
some   years  previously  indicated   and   sketched   their  appearance  in 
senile  atrophy  of  the  brain  {PL  XV, f  fig,  1),  and  bad  recognised  their 
existence   in  other  morbid   conditions;  •  in   fact,  they  represent  a 
hypertrophied  state  of  what  in  our  section  of  the  normal  histology 
of  the  cortex  we  have  described  as  its  "  lymph-connective  "  system. 

The  reason  why  these  morbid  conditions  are  not  more  frequently 
seen  in  senile  atrophy  and  other  ])athological  states  of  the  brain  is 
that  the  stage  in  which  they  are  formed  is  an  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
a  stage  which  in  most  fatal  cases  has  long  since  passed  by;  the  organisms 
have  succumbed  to  a  fatty  liquefaction  and  so  been  removed  from  obseri'a- 
tion.     General  paralysis,  however,  is  a  comparatively  rapid  process  of 
dissolution,  and  intercurrent  affections  often  prove  fatal,  and  afford  us 
illustrations  of  its  morbid  anatomy  in  early  stages ;  hence  these  morbid 
appearances  are  frequently  met  with,  yet  not  constantly,  for,  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  this  affection  also,  the  morbid  ceUs  degenerate  and 
disappear,  leaving  their  fibrous  meshworks  as  their  sole  representative. 
In  chronic  alcoholism,  again,  such  products  of  morbid  activity  present 
themselves,  frequently  in  great  abundance,  but  never,  in  our  experience, 
to  the  extreme  degrees  met  with  in  certain  cases  of  senile  atrophy  and 
general  paralysis.     In  fact,  it  is  our  opinion,  based  upon  a  large  number 
of  observations,  that  where  a  specially  irritative  process  is  engendered 
in  the  cortex,  and   more  especially  where  a  large  accumulation  of 
degenerative  material  has  to  be  carried  off  from  this  region,  or  where 
effete  material  accumulates  as  the  result  of  some  obstruction  to  the 
normal  transit  of  lymph  from  the  brain,  there  we  are  likely  to  meet 
with  these  vast  developments  of  "spider-cells,"  as  they  have  been 
termed.   Hence  in  a  chronlC  menlngO-cerebritiSy  attended  by  much 

♦  Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  No.  182,  1877. 
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effusion  into  the  vascular  aheath,  by  extravasations  into  the  brua- 
Bubstance,  and  by  the  varied  products  of  inflammatory  engorgement  of 
the  part,  this  "  lymph-connective  system  "  of  the  nouroglia  (as  wc  have 
ventured  to  term  it)  undergoes  the  functional  hypertrophy  here  alluded 
to,  in  an  extreme  degree. 

Again,  in  the  later  stages  of  senile  degeneration,  the  fatty  atrophy  of 
texture  has  advanced  to  so  extreme  a  degree,  usually  during  a  very 
prolonged  course  of  many  years,  that  the  surface  of  the  cortex  is 
widely  severed  from  the  membranes  overlying  it  by  the  compensatory 
accumulation  of  fluid  ;  any  delicate  adhesions  which  had  been  foime^ 
in  early  stages  have  been  softened  and  broken  down.  The  membi 
are  not  thickened  to  the  same  extent  as  in  general  paralysis,  whi 
they  often  form  a  dense,  thick,  felt-like  structure  which  fully  occupli 
the  space  formed  by  the  recession  of  the  atrophic  brain.  The  physii 
conditions,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  more  rapid  course  of  the 
compared  with  the  other,  have  probably  much  to  do  with  tho  presence 
or  absence  of  adherent  membranes.  Wo  must,  however,  not  omit  the 
fact,  that  the  tearing  of  the  cortex  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  due  to 
the  miJUnirtg  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  cortex  by  the  injlammalory 
proeets:  hut  this  alone  by  no  means  accounts  for  the  appearances, 
since  the  condition  observed  on  removing  the  membranes  in  a  brain 
simply  softened  by  decomposition,  or  from  those  regions  always  exces- 
sively soft,  at  the  basal  aspect  of  the  cerebrum,  in  no  way  reproduces  the 
appearance  of  the  eroded  cortex  in  general  paralysis. 

The  brain-substance,  both  grey  and  white,  in  fatal  coses  of 
insanity  is  found  in  a.  very  variable  condition  of  vascularity  dependent 
frequently  upon  wholly-extrinsic  agencies  and  accidental  states,  which 
are  completely  foreign  to  the  cerebral  disturbance  existing  during 
We  must  remember  the  peculiarities  of  the  vascular  mechanism 
dealing  with,  which  explain  to  a  great  extent  the  variations  notli 
The  pia  mater  is  a  wondrously  vascular  meshwork,  capable 
enormous  degree  of  distension  and  venous  engorgement,  as  we  some- 
times see  to  an  astonishing  extent  in  obstructions  to  the  return  of 
venous  blood  to  the  heart,  in  cases  of  intra-thoracic  pressure.  It  serves 
the  purpose  of  bringing  into  immediate  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
brain  a  very  large  amount  of  venous  blood  ;  tho  carriers  of  which  are 
so  disposed  as  to  offer  a  direct  mechanical  disadvantage  to  the  return 
of  venous  blood  from  the  cranial  cavity — the  current  of  blood  in  the 
largo  cerebral  veins  being  opposed  to  that  of  the  current  in  the  sinuses 
by  their  oblique  direction  and  opening  into  the  sinuses  from  behind 
forwards.  Thus,  whilst  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  special 
facilities  (such  as  their  valves)  are  introduced  to  favour  the  cirvulation 
in  its  return,  the  intracranial  veins  have  a  direct  obstructloa  offered 
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to  the  too  speedy  flow  towards  the  heart ;  an  obstruction  which  even 
leads  to  a  hypertrophic  state  of  the  tissues  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.* The  venous  blood  in  this  vascular  membrane  and  system 
of  sinuses  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  sustained  backward 
pressure  upon  the  cortical  venules,  and  thus  effectually  provides  for 
the  continued  patency  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  cortex.  It  is  only 
exceptionally  that  this  patency  is  interfered  with  to  a  state  of  complete 
ansemia,  when,  of  course,  unconsciousness  supervenes.  Sleep  is  an 
instance  of  a  rhythmic  interference  with  this  condition ;  and  the 
agency  whereby  the  anaemia  is  produced  is  well  illustrated  in  Mosso's 
experiments  with  the  plethysmograph,  whereby  he  clearly  shows  a  well- 
marked  dilatation  of  the  peripheral  vessels  as  the  immediate  prelude 
to  sleep.  A  similar  condition  of  things  is  found  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  cerebral  circulation — viz.,  the  basilar  artery.  Here  we  find  the 
two  vertebrals  taken  together  about  double  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
basilar  artery ;  and  as  the  result  of  this  a  sustained  pressure  of  no 
inconsiderable  degree  is  kept  up  in  the  minute  nutrient  arteries  passing 
direct  from  it  into  the  substance  of  the  pons.  Hence  these  vitally- 
important  centres  are  kept  continuously  supplied  with  blood,  a  supply 
which  will  only  be  augmented  as  contraction  in  the  distal  cerebral 
branches  produces  anaemia  in  those  parts.  If  we  keep  this  mechanism 
of  the  venous  system  of  the  cortex  in  view,  we  at  once  see  how 
variable  will  be  the  vascular  appearances  of  the  brain  according  to  the 
mode  of  death ;  the  presence  of  obstruction  in  the  heart  and  lungs  to 
the  venous  circulation,  and  especially  obstruction  in  the  cranial 
sinuses,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  cases  of  insanity.  So  likewise 
the  mode  of  opening  the  body  for  post-mortem  examination  greatly 
modifies  the  appeai*ance  of  the  cortex  and  white  matter,  but  especiaUy 
of  the  soft  membranes.  If  the  cranium  be  opened  before  the  thorax, 
the  vessels  will  be  found  far  more  engorged  than  when  the  reverse  pro- 
cedure is  adopted,  whereby  opportunity  is  aflbrded  for  draining  oflf  the 
blood  from  the  head  through  the  large  vessels  so  severed  in  the  chest. 
As  to  the  results  of  intra-thoracic  pressure,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
find  engorgement  of  the  cerebral  vessels  in  the  pia  in  all  cases  of  severe 

*  ''The  common  thickening  of  the  membranes  over  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brain,  increasing  towards  the  longitudinal  sinus,  is  explicable  by  the  mechanical 
congestion  that  must  be  favoured  there,  through  the  current  of  blood  from  the 
cerebral  veins  entering  the  longitudinal  sinus  against  the  course  of  the  stream 
within  the  sinus.  The  check  so  caused  to  the  entering  stream  will  have  most 
effect  on  the  part  of  the  stream  that  is  near  the  vein  wall,  for  this  is  weaker  than 
the  current  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  but  this  parietal  layer  of  the  stream  receives 
the  blood  from  the  parts  near  the  sinus,  and  hence  these  will  feel  the  check  more 
than  the  distant  parts,  and  will  tend  to  be  held  all  one's  life  in  a  state  of  mechanioal 
congestion  of  mild  degree  "  {Lectures  on  Anaiytical  Pathology,    Moxon). 
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abitnietioii  &t  oUttenitioi&  of  tii^'piilnioiiary  blood-veBseLi — e^.,  exteft- 
live  new  grawths  in  the  ineJkitlTtnin,  copious  pleuxitle  efftudons,  con^ 
strietloii  firom  varioiia  oautes   of  the  roots   of  the  lungs,  fibroii 
itiduftttion  ci  long,  ^    Boldtaiisli^  has  alladed  to  the  extremes  we 
ooosdonslly  meet  with  of  tibis  obstoractive  engorgement  of  the  oerdnml 
memfarsnei^  the  yessels  ci  which  he  describes  as  Ibnning  **  spiiall^' 
twisted  coils  and  intestine4ike  droonTolaldons.'' *     Nor  is  this  anj 
exi^eration  of  what  we  see  occasionally  in  asylum  practice.     We 
should  have  said  wry  rarety^  for  but  Arm  such  cases  have  occurred  im 
our  experience  of  ccmsideraUiy  over  two  thousand  inspections.    Such,  &r 
instance,  was  the  case  of  an  akxdiolic  subj  ect  suffering  from  fibroid  indu- 
ration of  the  lung,  and  in  whose  case  capillary  bronchitis  supervened, 
resulting  In  an  extremely-stuporose  condition  for  days  together.     Hie 
necropsy  revealed  an  extraordinary  development  of  varices  and  con> 
torted  vessels  in  the  membranes  actually  concealing  &om  view  exten- 
sive areas  of  the  brain-8ur£Gboe ;  whilst  enormous  numbers  of  extrava- 
sations varying  from  miliary  and  punctiform  haemorrhages  to  patchei 
from  a  pea  to  a  florin  in  extent  were  scattered  throughout  a  deeply- 
congested  brain  both  in  grey  and  white  substancct    To  a  much  less 
mariced  degree  is  the  engorgement  recognised  in  obstructive  thitmi- 
bosis  of  the  sinuses,  for  in  all  examples  met  with  we  have  found  the 
patency  of  the  channel  diminished  only  to  a  minor  extent  from  firm 
organisation  and  shrinking   of   the  clot.      Death  from    pulmonary 
gangrene  occasionally  occurs  as  the  result  of  such  clots,  or  portions 
of  such  dislodged,  passing  by  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  into  the 
pulmonary  vessels.      The  result  of  contraction  of  a  limited  vascular 
area  of  the   cortex   upon   neighbouring  territories   must,    we   opine 
for  the  present,  be  a  moot  point ;  but  we  cannot  feil  to  regard  it  as 
highly  probable  that  any  such  limited  spasm  must  tell  in  an  exactly 
reversed    vascular    state    of   neighbouring   cortical    and    subcortical 
tracts.     The  cortical  nutrient  branches  form,  as  we  have  learnt  from 
M.  Duret,  an  absolutely-terminal  (non-anastomotic)  system  of  vessels, 
and  (counter  to  the  view  of  Heubner)  the  larger  branches  of  the  pia 
also  map-out  individualised  and  but  feebly  inter-communicating  terri- 
tories.    Hence,  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  each  terminal  system  is 
the  representative  of  a  neuro- vascular  autonomy ;  and  that  limited 
spasms  of  such  a  system,  whilst  raising  the  blood-pressure  generaUy 
throughout  the  periphery,  also  cause  increased  flow  to  neighbounng 
cortical  recUrns.     How  extremely  delicate  is  the  adjustment  so  affected 
is  obvious  from  the  researches  of  Mosso,  who  remarked  that  in  the 

*  "  Pathological  Anatomy,"  Sydenluim  Soc.,  voL  iv.,  pp.  372-3. 
t  See  also  a  similar  case  reported  in  the  Lancet  for  January  U,   1879,  by 
Dr.  Coupland 
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case  of  his  patient,  when  asleep,  the  slightest  sound,  such  as  the  tick  of 
a  watch,  or  a  spoken  word,  short  of  awakening  the  sleeper,  invariably 
caused  increased  vascularity  of  the  brain,  with  a  corresponding  fall 
of  blood-pressure  in  the  arm,  as  registered  by  the  plethysmography 
Such  an  observation  gives  us  a  graphic  illustration  of  what  is  con- 
tinually occurring,  during  the  normal  active  processes  in  our  conscious- 
moments,  as  the  mere  result  of  sensory  excitations  alone. 

A  bright  red  blush  irregularly  distributed  in  patches  is  often- 
observed  in  the  cortex  of  those  dying  insane,  a  rosy-tinted  mottling, 
stippled  here  and  there  with  the  orifices  of  larger  vessels  cut  across, 
and  defining  (in  most  cases  very  accurately)  the  limits  of  certain 
independent  vascular  tracts  or  plexuses.  It  is  more  frequently  an 
accompaniment  of  the  more  acute  forms  of  insanity,  and  we  hesitate  to 
attach  to  it  any  further  importance  than  as  indicating  the  severity  of 
the  late  functional  disturbance.  Certain  it  is  that  this  appearance  is 
not  necessarily  correlated  with  any  obvious  structural  change  in  the 
part ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  storm  which  has  swept  past. 
We  have  suggested  elsewhere*  that,  "the  last  act  of  arterial  contraction,, 
in  which  the  smaller  arterioles  have  failed  to  empty  themselves  into 
the  venous  system,  may  in  part  explain  this  appearance,'*  and  have 
also  noted  how  "  this  blotchy  red  aspect  of  the  cortex  reappears  very 
frequently  in  the  medulla  in  similar  cases;"  and  we  still  regard  it  as 
probably  so  explained,  the  failure  to  contract  being  evidence  of  the 
paretic  state  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  efiect  of  limited  spasms  would 
from  our  former  remarks  be  still  more  likely  to  issue  in  this  blotchy 
mottling  of  the  cortex.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  rosy  vascular 
zones  which  so  frequently  present  themselves  along  the  junction  of  the 
white  and  grey  matter.  This  and  the  fourth  layer  are  usually  the 
sites  of  the  rosy  discoloration  now  alluded  to ;  and  this  coincides  with 
the  results  of  imperfect  injections  of  the  cortex,  which  indicate  that 

the  long  straight  vessels  and  their  horizontal  nexus  on  the 

confines  of  the  grey  are  the  most  readily  filled ;  next,  the  plexus- 
around  the  cells  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  layers ;  and  lastly,  the  vascular 
plexus  in  the  third  and  the  first  layers  respectively.  We  have 
alluded  to  this  ready  filling  of  these  straight  vessels  of  the  medulla  as 
a  sort  of  safety-valve  action  for  relieving  the  cortex  from  undue  engorge- 
ment. The  rosy  mottling  of  the  medulla  is  again  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  the  foregoing  signs  where  such  cerebral  excitement  has 
preceded  death,  or  where  epilepsy  has  terminated  fatally  in  the 
"  status  ;*'  and  in  such  cases  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparative 
paucity  of  puncta  vasculosa  which  undoubtedly  (as  Niemeyer  has 
stated)  form  a  most  unsafe  criterion  to  accept  of  congested  states  of  the 
•  Tlie  Human  Brain :  Methods  of  £xamination,  p.  52. 
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brain.*  Since,  then,  the  appearances  above  detailed  are  occasionallj 
the  sequence  of  other  than  morbid  states,  how  are  we  to  deal  with 
their  significance  as  morbid  signs  ?  The  reply  is,  in  the  presence  of 
minute  extravasations,  in  the  coarseness  or  evident  disecue  of  the  small 
vessels,  in  the  existence  of  much  oedema  of  the  tissues,  in  the  altered 
consistence  and  specific  gravity  of  the  tissues;  all  of  which  afford 
indications  of  value  ere  we  resort  to  more  minute  histological 
examination. 

Increased  vascularity  is  by  no  means  the  more  frequent  appearance 
found  in  fatal  cases  of  insanity — in  acutely-maniacal  conditions,  and 
j^specially  in  general  paralysis,  it  is  often  observed ;  but,  by  fer  the 
larger  number  of  cases  afford  evidence  of  poverty  of  blood  in  the  brain 
iind  general  malnutrition.  Thus  uniform  pallor  prevailed  as  a  note- 
worthy feature  in  841  cases  out  of  a  total  of  1565  autopsies,  or  consider- 
ably over  one-half  (53*7  per  cent.).  What  was  stated  respecting  the 
independence  of  vascular  regions  of  the  brain  as  regards  both  the 
terminal  arterioles  and  the  larger  areas  mapped-off  by  the  distribution 
of  three  main  arteries  of  the  cerebrum,  is  illustrated  by  the  anaemic 
istates  of  the  cortex,  even  as  we  found  it  was  by  states  of  hypersemia. 
We  find  conditions  of  patchy  pallor  mottling  the  cortex,  or  a  uniformly 
diffused  pallor,  or,  not  by  any  means  infrequent  in  cases  of  melancholia, 
A  notable  pallor  of  the  carotid  arese  associated  with  fulness  of  vessels 
both  of  the  white  and  grey  substance  in  the  vertebral  system 
(posterior  cerebral).  By  far  the  more  extreme  forms  of  anaemia 
met  with  in  the  insane  are  cases  of  chronic  phthisis,  unfortunately  so 
frequent  in  asylums.  The  pallor  is  a  most  striking  feature,  and  is  due, 
of  course,  to  general  bloodlessness  throughout  tlie  system.  So  also  as 
the  result  of  severe  hajmorrhage,  as  in  the  post-partum  haemorrhage 
which  may  usher  in  puerperal  insanity,  this  condition  of  blanch- 
ing will  be  found  j)resent.  Intracranial  pressure,  again,  such  as 
.results  from  sanguineous  apoplexy,  the  presence  of  adventitious 
_growtiis,  or  excessive  development  of  interstitial  connective  {neuroglia) 
may  all  lead  to  notable  aniemia  by  forcible  exclusion  of  blood  from 
the  cerebral  vessels  ;  but,  here  the  blanched  aspect  of  the  surface  is 
associated  with  so  much  flattening  of  the  convolutions  that  the 
conditions  are  at  once  appreciated. 

Inflammation. —Acute  cerebritis  as  a  dllFuse  affection  of  the 

brain  we  have  had  no  experience  of  amongst  the  insane;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  localised  condition  due  to  local  lesion,  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  whilst  a  chronic  meningo-cerebritis  is  also  of  very  frequent 
^ccinTcnce.  To  take  the  more  acute  process  first,  we  usually  find  it  as 
the  result  of  an  embolou  or  thrombus  of  a  cerebral  blood-vessel,  which 

*  Ti'jct-book  of  Medicine,  Nienicyer. 
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has  given  rise  to  much  punctiform  haemorrhage  around,  or  to  hsemor- 
rhagic  foci  in  the  cortex  or  ganglia;  or,  again,  to  the  presence  of  new 
growths,  such  as  carcinoma  or  tubercle,  which  are  frequently  surrounded 
hj  a  zone  of  red  inflammatory  sofbening,  beyond  which  extends  a 
further  non-inflammatory  zone  of  simple  white  or  yellow  sofbening. 
The  cerebral  tissue  so  involved  is  swollen,  distinctly  oedematous,  and 
variable  in  its  consistence  up  to  the  extreme  degrees  of  diffluence;  it  is 
usually  of  bright  pink  hue,  with  streaky  or  punctated  haemorrhages 
scattered  throughout  its  texture. 

The  inflamed  tissue  may  show  little  or  no  discoloration,  in  fact  this 
is  very  frequently  the  case;  but  in  all  instances  we  find  the  presence  of 
inflammatory  exudates  modifying  the  appearance  and  textural  con- 
tinuity of  the  part,  presenting  compound  granule-cells,  nuclei,  leucocytes, 
broken-down  nerve-structures  and  pigment;  whilst  the  specific  gravity 
will  be  invariably  augmented  by  the  inflammatory  exudation  present. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  inflammatory  patches  we  often 
find  the  tissue  in  a  state  of  white  or  yellow  sofbening,  non-inflammatory 
in  character;  in  &ct,  due  to  interference  with  the  nutrient  supply  of 
the  part,  to  plugging  of  the  minute  vessels,  or  to  direct  pressure  of  the 
swollen  oedematous  tissue  around  the  inflamed  focus.  There  is  no 
causal  connection  betwixt  such  states  of  inflammatory  sofbening  and 
insanity;  they  occur  as  accidents  in  the  course  of  certain  vascular 
diseases  associated  with  mental  disease,  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  allude  to  them  here.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  brain  and  membranes  which  is  intimately  related  to  the  insidious 
and  feital  malady,  general  paralysis.  In  this  form  of  chronic  meningo- 
cerebritis  the  inflammatory  changes  begin,  probably,  at  several  different 
points,  spreading  from  one  convolution  to  another,  until  in  many  cases 
the  whole  cerebral  mantle  is  involved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
occipital  gyri,  which  almost  invariably  escape  implication.  The 
progress  of  inflammatory  activity  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  frontal 
regions  in  both  hemispheres,  and  less  advanced  in  the  parietaL  The 
cortex  is  much  thinned  in  the  fronto-parietal  region,  and  of  very 
variable  colour,  frequently  exhibiting  the  irregular  mottled  aspect 
from  pinkish  discolorations  or  congested  patches,  but  also  quite  as 
often  pale  grey,  or  of  a  uniform  dirty  grey  hue  with  but  poorly-defined 
lamination.  The  arterioles  of  the  cortex  are  frequently  and  notably 
coarse  and  engorged.  The  substance  of  the  cortex  is  much  reduced  in 
consistence,  and  oedematous;  the  whole  brain  is  softened,  and  has  an 
ill-nourished  look;  in  fact,  apart  from  the  firm  inflammatory  adhesion 
of  the  opaque  and  thickened  membranes,  the  naked-eye  appearances  of 
the  cortex  are  not  unlike  an  extremely  ill-nourished  and  atix)phied 
brain  in  old  age,  presenting  in  itself  no  characteristic  indications  of  the 
extensive  inflammatory  changes  which  it  has  undergone. 
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SotteniHg. — Out  of  853  c^ea  of  insanity  proving  fatal,  390  « 
instances  of  an  increased  consistence  of  brain  or  one  of  average  firm- 
ness; the  remainder  were  noted  as  having  a  diminished  consistenoe 
throughout.     The  actual  Bgures  were  as  follows  : — 

Increased  cotuiBtenue  throughout    .... 
Firm  consiitence  „ 

ir  average  a 


Dim 


LBhed 


Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  olose  upon  one-half  (or  45'7  per  o 
were  of  normal  consistence  or  above  the  usual  degree  of  Krmneas- 
remainjng  54-2  per  cent,  being  soltened,  either  as  the  result  of  d 
or  of  potU-morUm  change.  As  a  fact,  however,  a  state  of  gem 
reduced  consistence,  apart  from  any  putrefactive  process,  prevails  in  a 
large  percentage  of  cases ;  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  senile  atrophy,  of  general  paralysis,  and  of  organic 
brain-disease  (the  result  of  diseased  arteries)  which  accumulate  lu  our 
asylums  and  form  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  fatal  cases.  The  t/encral 
diminution  in  cerebral  consistence  may  be  due  to  oedema  of  its  texture, 
as  the  grey  matter  has  notable  hygrometric  powers;  it  may  be  due  to  d 
integration  of  structure  from  the  fatty  degeneration  of  senility,  or  fron  J 
extensive  vascular  disease  restricting  its  nutrient  supply,  or  it  may  bs  J 
the  result  of  inSammatory  processes.  In  all  cases  we  observe  that  t 
vascular  system  is  largely  involved.  The  oidema  is  first  eBtabliah«4  1 
by  the  undue  engorgement  of  vessels  which  thus  relieve  tbemselveag 
(not  only  in  congestive  and  inflummstory  procesaes,  but  also  1 
atrophy  resulting  in  the  so-called  hydriipa  tx  vaeito);  the  fatty  disinta 
gration  of  senile  biain  is  invariably  associated  with,  and  greatly 
farthered  by,  diseased  arterial  tunics ;  and,  lastly,  the  iDfiamwatory 
processes,  which  are  of  a  chronic  diffuse  nature,  are,  we  believe,  in 
themselves  vascular  in  their  origin.  Hence  we  see  how  large  a  section 
of  the  insane  show  indications  of  defective  nutrition  in  the  central 
nei-vous  Bystem,  and  derangements  of  ite  blood  supply ;  yet  acute  or 
recent  insanity  affords  few  and  far  less  pronounced  signs  of  such 
impairment.  It  is  in  the  chronic  stage  of  insanity  that  obvioiu 
structural  changes  indicate  to  us  the  serious  nature  of  the  nutritive 
failure.  In  instances  of  general  reduction  in  the  consistence  of  tlie 
brain,  the  organ  fails  on  removal  to  maintain  its  erect  position  ;  it  blls 
apart  at  the  commissural  junctions,  the  diverging  hemispheres  tending 
by  the  mere  effect  of  gravity  to  tear  the  latter  asunder,  especially  as  these 
commissures  are  themselves  unduly  soft.  The  hemispheres  have  lost 
their  plump  contour ;  the  couvohilions  may  have  undergone  consider- 
able atrophy,  oud  their  widely-gaping  sulci  may  enclose  much  serous 
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fluid ;  whilst  the  whole  brain  feels  flabby  to  the  touch,  and  devoid  of 
its  normal  compact  aspect,  as  well  as  of  the  firm  and  resilient  feel  of 
healthy  structure.  In  the  ventricles  we  often  find  considerable  serous 
fluid  unduly  distending  these  cavities,  whose  walls  have  a  macerated 
aspect,  and  are  undergoing  rapid  solutions  of  continuity.  The  white 
substance  may  have  a  glairy,  brilliant  aspect,  be  much  softened  in 
texture,  pit  on  pressure,  whilst  few  or  no  puncta  vasculosa  appear,  the 
vessels  being  compressed  by  the  swollen  oedematous  structure  around  ; 
or  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  dull,  lack-lustre  surfiEMse,  mottled 
with  diflused  congested  zones,  stained  with  hsematine,  and  presenting 
numerous  coarse  and  bristly  vessels. 

In  extreme  cases  of  white  softening,  however,  the  brainHsubstanoe 
may  be  completely  diffluent  here  and  there,  and  present  to  the  touch 
a  semi-fluctuating  feel,  breaking  up  readily  upon  manipulation ;  its 
central  parts — the  fornix,  septum  pellucidum,  and  commissure — being 
more  or  less  wholly  disintegrated.  Such  localised  softenings  super- 
added to  the  more  generally  diffused  form  above  described,  are  due  to 
the  association  of  plugging  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  by  thrombus  or 
embolon.  The  substance  of  the  brain  thus  implicated  may  be  reduced 
to  a  soft,  pappy,  cream-like  fluid ;  or  the  almost  diffluent  medulla  may 
wash  away  in  this  form  by  the  impact  of  a  gentle  stream  of  water. 
Localised  softenings,  as  the  result  of  thrombosis  or  embolism,  frequently 
illustrate  to  us  the  regional  autonomy  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  by 
invading  ouly  the  district  of  supply  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  three  large  vessels  of  the  cerebrum ;  and  thus  we  may  have  lesions 
of  one  of  three  districts  of  the  anterior,  or  of  the  posterior  cerebral, 
or  one  of  the  four  districts  of  the  middle  cerebral,  exclusively,  or 
variously  associated. 

In  this  connection  undoubtedly  the  area  of  supply  of  the  mlddlG 
COrebral  is  far  the  more  frequently  affected ;  next  to  this,  but  with 
far  less  frequency,  the  posterior  cerebral  areas  suffer;  and  least 
frequently  of  all,  the  areas  supplied  by  the  anterior  Cerebral.  The 
relative  implication  of  the  various  branches,  or  rather  their  territories 
of  distribution,  are  for  the  middle  cerebral  or  Sylvian  trunk  as  follows 
(the  more  frequently  implicated  branches  in  order  of  precedence) : — 
Parieto-sphenoidal,  ascending  frontal,  ascending  parietal,  external  and 
inferior  frontal  branches.  For  the  posterior  cerebral  the  order  of 
precedence  is — first,  the  occipital  branch,  and,  far  less  frequently,  the 
two  anterior  branches  to  the  uncinate  and  fusiform  gyri.  Again,  for 
the  anterior  cerebral  the  order  of  precedence  in  morbid  implication 
is — ^the  middle  and  external  frontal  branch,  the  anterior  and  internal 
frontal,  and,  least  frequently,  the  posterior  and  internal  branch.  This 
may  be  more  clearly  represented  in  the  following  tabulation — 
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Anterior  Cerebral.  Middle  Cerebr»L  Posterior  OerebrftL 

Middle  and  internal  frontal  Parieto-sphenoidal  artery.  Occipital  arteiy. 

artery.  Ascending  frontal       „  Anterior  and  posterior 

Anterior      ,,       ,,        ,,      Ascending  parietal     „  temporal  arteiy. 

Posterior     ,,       ,,        ,,      External  and  inferior  frontal  ,, 


Fig.  10. — Illustrative  of  the  more  frequent  site  of  localised  softeninga^in 

order  of  precedence. 

In  149  cases  of  localised  lesions,  the  convolutions  most  frequently 
affected,  and  medullated  centrum  would  run  as  follows  in  like  order^  of 
precedence : — 

1.  Upper  temporo-sphenoidal  gjrnu. 

2.  Occipital  and  caneate 

3.  Ascending  frontal 

4.  Postero-parietal 

5.  Centrum  ovale  =  not  defining  as  to 

anterior  or  middle  frontal  territory. 
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6.  Annectants. 

7.  Angular  and  supramargumL 

8.  Orbital 

9.  Insula  and  operculum. 

10.  Fusiform  and  uncinate. 

11.  Gyrus  fornicatus  and  quadrate. 


Fig.  11. — Illustrative  of  the  more  frequent  site  of  localised  softenitigB  in 

order  of  precedence. 
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A  farther  analysis  of  166  coseg  of  localised  or  focal  softeningE  (due 
either  to  thrombosis,  embolism,  or  to  htemorrhage)  in  the  substance  of 
the  basal  ganglia,  and  their  medullated  capsules  indicate  the  respective 
proclivity  to  such  leaions  in  the  insane  to  be  as  follows : — The  left 
hemisphere  is  in  all  instances  of  ganglionic  lesion,  sltg/Uly  more  prone 
to  implication;  the  intraventricular  nucleus  ia  far  the  more  frequently 
ftfiocted,  the  optic  thalamus  conies  next  in  frequency,  but  the  pro- 
portion does  not  rise  beyond  two-thirds  the  latter;  the  extra  ventricular 
or  lenticular  nucleus  is  somewhat  less  frequently  involved  than  the 

I  optic  thalamus ;  lastly,  the  two  capsules,  external  and  internal,  are 
fiu"  less  oflen  implicated,  and  of  these  the  inner  shares  the  greatest 

I  immunity. 


Of  the  166  cases  of  softening  from  whioh  these  data  are  obtained, 
thirty-four  were  instances  of  hiemorrhage,  and  the  remaining  number 
were  the  results  of  clot,  usually  thrombosis.  The  reaults  agree,  therefore. 
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in  every  particular  with  those  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  localit 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  for  it  has  been  shown  by  Andral  and  Dunuid' 
Fardel,  that  the  corpora  striata  are  more  frequently  the  site  i 
btemorrhage  than  the  thalami ;  and  Charcot  expresses  his  opinion  that 
next  to  the  opto-striate  bodies,  the  ciaustrum  is  the  more  frequent 
site  of  lesion.*  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  cerebral  haemorrhages 
met  with  in  the  insane  (whether  the  result  of  a  periarteritis  or  fta 
endarteritis),  this  wo  can  safely  affirm,  that  thi^  same  systems  of 
vessels  have  the  same  relative  liability  to  sulfer  in  cases  of  softening, 
fallowing  occlusion  from  thrombosis,  as  in  cases  of  hcemorrhagic  foci. 

Atrophy. — Wasting  of  the  grey  and  white  medullated  stracturea 
of  the  brain  is  of  very  frequent  o<^currence  in  insanity,  but  it  is  aa  ■ 
sequel  to  the  acute  forms  ;  ajid,  in  the  chronic  forms  of  insanity,  audi  ■ 
atrophy  is  seen  to  invade  these  structures  to  an  extensive  degree.  It  .] 
may  be  general  throughout  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  whilst  the  basal 
ganglia  and  mesencephalon  escape  implication;  but,  occasionally,  the 
whole  of  the  intracranial  ganglia  are  involved.  On  the  other  hsjid, 
it  may  be  localiged  or  partial,  when  it  may  implicate  any  region  of  th« 
brain.  It  may  be  rapidly  induced  us  the  result  of  an  inflammatorr 
process  ;  or  it  may  be  of  extrentsly  slow  and  insidiout  progreaa  ;  or  the 
stoudy  progressive  dissolution  implicating  the  whole  cerebrum,  which 
distinguishes  the  atrophy  of  premature  senility.  The  intimate  structure 
of  the  central  nervous  system  would  indicate  peculiar  relationships  as 
established  betwixt  the  individual  elements  which  must  be  fully  recog- 
nised ere  we  clearly  appreciate  the  significance  of  these  various  forms 
of  atrophic  change.  Let  us  take  as  illustration  of  our  remarks  ths 
district  supplied  by  one  of  the  terminal  cortical  arteries.  Now,  we 
affirm  that  the  autonomy  of  this  department  demands  a  mutual  sym- 
pathy betwixt  all  the  constituent  elements  of  the  same  ;  in  other  words, 
action  and  reaction  is  so  established  between  them  that  any  derange^ 
ment  in  the  functional  activity  of  the  one  vnmt,  of  necessity,  aSect  the 
other.  In  fact,  the  more  higldy  differentiated  the  structural  parte  of  » 
tissue  become,  the  more  dependent  also  do  they  mutually  become.  It 
matters  little  for  this  terminal  arterial  territory  if  a  distant  branch 
(however  large)  off  the  same  trunk  be  plugged,  it  still  maintains  its 
autonomy;  but  it  matters  very  much  if  this  minute  branch  itself  bo 
obstructed.  The  nerve-cell  is  dependent  upon  the  terminal  artery  for 
a  due  supply  of  its  nutrient  plasma ;  the  artery,  in  its  turn,  is  regu- 
lated as  to  its  calibre  by  the  functional  activity  of  the  nerve-cell ;  the 
lymph-connective  system  of  the  neuroglia  is  stimulated  to  renewed  . 
activity   by   the  accumulating  products   of  nerve  disintegration ;  th«a 
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nervous  elements  depend  upon  this  continuous  removal  of  effete 
material  for  their  normal  storage  and  discharge  of  energy  ;  and  so,  in 
like  manner,  the  connective  and  vascular  elements  are  mutually  de- 
pendent In  no  organ  of  the  body  is  this  mutual  dependence  of  parts 
so  exquisitely  elaborated  as  in  the  brain  and,  a  /artioriy  the  cerebi-al 
cortex.  Terminal  vessels  exist  elsewhere,  as  in  the  spleen,  kidney, 
and  lung ;  but  the  presence  of  the  nervous  element  establishes  a  much 
more  complete  mutual  dependence  of  parts.  This  inter-dependence  of 
the  structural  elements  of  the  cortex,  due  to  its  terminal  system  of 
ai*teries,  is  of  primary  importance  to  us  in  correctly  appreciating  the 
morbid  appearances  presented  in  insanity.  Another  factor,  however, 
must  be  invariably  considered  with  respect  to  all  morbid  lesions  of  the 
cortex,  and  that  is  the  sympathy  betwixt  distarU  territories  which 
are  functionally  associated  in  their  activities,  and  structurally  linked 
together  by  "association'*  fibres.  The  former  condition — the  inter- 
dependence of  parts  in  terminal  systems — ^was  the  direct  outcome  of 
elaborate  differentiation ;  the  latter  condition  of  sympathy  betwixt 
distant  territories  is  established  by  an  equally  elaborate  structural 
integration. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  it  becomes  obvious  that  much  obscurity 
naturally  overshadows  many  pathological  processes  in  the  cortex 
cerebri,  despite  the  prominence  of  the  morbid  changes  presented.  No 
one  element  of  the  tissue  of  the  cortex  can  suffer  materially,  without 
rapidly  disturbing  the  nutritive  equilibrium  consistent  with  the  health 
of  the  territory  to  which  it  is  attached;  hence  it  often  becomes  a 
question  whether  changes  observed  in  the  nerve-cells  are  evidence  of 
primary  implications,  or  whether  they  are  secondarily  induced  through 
a  disturbance  in  the  circulation  of  the  district,  or  impairment  of  the 
lymphatic  functions  of  the  cortex,  in  a  blood  crasis,  or  other  cause ;  or, 
again,  as  in  the  medulla,  whether  a  sderosic  change  with  atrophy  of 
nerve-tubuli  is  primarily  parenchymatous  (originating  in  the  nervous 
element),  or  interstitial  (spreading  from  the  neuroglia  to  the  latter). 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  nervous  centres  both 
parenchymatous  and  interstitial  change  may  occur  as  the  primary  fact ; 
that  the  nerve-cell,  for  instance,  may  be  stami>ed  with  a  morbid  insta- 
bility wholly  independent  of  any  ab  extra  agency,  and  this  as  an 
inherited  or  as  an  acquired  condition ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  changes  in  the  nerve-cell  in  physiological  senescence 
are  initiated  apart  from  any  nutritive  anomalies  and  blood  vascular 
changes,  being  simply  the  expression  of  the  expiration  of  its  fixed  term 
of  existence. 

The  very  general  atrophy  of  the  cerebral  cortex  occurring  in  patho- 
logical senescence  is  often,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  associated  with 
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a   degeneration   of   its   nutrient   vessels,  and   wlieii   these   vessels    at 
involved  it  is  to  a  very  varying  degree.    'Yet  what  is  invariably  fonm 
is  the  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cella  which,  in  any  appreciable  degreaJ 
of  atrophy,  are  extensively  and  very  notably  implicated.     We  ham  I 
here,   in   fact,    what    roay    be    regarded    ae   a    true    parenchymatooi  J 
degeneration  ;  the  primary  change  is  initiated  in  the  nervfKell. 

Other  forms  of  atrophy,  usually  more  limited  in  distribution,  oocor 
as  the  result  of  over-acCion  of  nervous  centres;  in  such  cases  the  element 
which  chiefly  assumes  the  morbid  rSle  is  the  connective  matrix  or 
neuroglia,  although   the  primsry   incitont   was   undoubtedly   nervoiUL. . 
Illustrations  are  afforded  in  the  case  of  alcoholism,  where  repeated  I 
over-stimulation  of  nervous  elements  and  the  waste  and  efiete  material'  J 
so  produced,  demand  from  the  lymph-connective  system  more  than  its  4 
capabilities  can  accomplish;  the   result  is  a  temporary  hypertrophj^  | 
of  tbia  tissue,  the  multiplication  of  its  active  elements  {phagocyte*) 
followed  by  their  fibrillation,  and  the  eventual  atrophy  due  to  the  J 
encroachments   of  the   connective    upon   the   nervous   elements, 
diflerent  illustration  is  afforded  by  cases  of  epileptic  insanity,  for  here  ' 
again  over-action  leads   to  degeneration  and   atropliy  of  nerve-cella 
tlirougli  the  medium  of  an  encroaching  connective;  the  conditions  of 
the  epileptic  are,  however,  by  no  means  parallel  to  the  alcoholic,  and 
we  find  that,  in  lieu  of  actual  atrophy  of  the  braiu-mass,  there  is  often 
hypertrophy  and  augmented  density  duo  to  the  inordinate  growth  of 
the  connective  element.       Instances  of  premature  senility    (or  what 
used  to  be  called  atrophia  cerebri  precox)  are  illustrative  of  this  form 
of  atrophy  from  over-activity  of  nervous  centres.     Long  continued  or 
oft  repeated  excitement  induces  a  similar  state  of  atrophy,  as  seen  in 
most  fatal  cases  of  chronic  insanity. 

A  frequent  cause  of  localised  shrinking  of  the  brain-substance  is  the 
destruction  and  cicatricial  condensation  of  tissue  in  h«emorrhagic  foci; 
or,  again,  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  destruction  of  nervous  tiasae, 
whether  arising  centrally  or  spreading  inwards  from  the  meninges. 
Either  of  these  affections  occurring  in  infancy  will  almost  certainly, 
owing  to  the  principle  enunciated  above,  retard  the  development  of 
distant  parts,  so  that  in  adult  life  the  brain  will  exhibit  great  disparity 
es,  and  in  different  regions  of  the  affected 
;s  also  illustrate  the  crossed  connection  betwixt 
m,  and  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  opposite 
I  have  been  indicated  by  Yan-der-Rolk  and 
Meynert.  As  illustrative  of  this  condition,  may  be  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  paralytic  idiot,  the  subject  of  right  hemiplegia  and  epilepsy,  who 
died  at  the  West  Ridtug  Asylum,  and  in  whom  there  was  found 
atrophy,  with  sclerosis  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  saaociated  with 
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atrophy  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  (Major) ;  *  also  the  case  of 
another  patient  at  this  asylum,  in  which  a  lesion  of  one  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum,  of  the  nature  of  an  old  hsemorrhagic  cavity  with 
dense  sclerous  walls  implicating  the  corpus  dentatum,  was  associated 
with  degeneration  of  the  olivary  body  of  the  opposite  side  (Dudley),  t 

The  frequency  of  atrophy  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  insanityi 
may  be  conclusively  shown  by  the  post-mortem  statistics  afforded  at  the 
West  Riding  Asylum.  It  is  hereby  shown  that,  out  of  a  total  of  1,565 
fatal  cases  of  all  forms  of  insanity,  as  many  as  1,055  (or  67*4  per  oentw) 
presented  evidence  of  cerebral  atrophy;  that  the  wasting  was  general 
throughout  the  hemisphere  in  574  of  these  cases,  although  261  also 
exhibited  a  special  implication  of  certain  areas,  and  that  in  481  other 


Fig.  13. — niustrative  of  the  sites  of  election  of  atrophy  in  order  of  precedence. 

cases  partial  or  localised  atrophy  was  observed.  The  fironto-parietal 
segment  of  the  hemispheres  enjoys  least  immunity  from  the  atrophy 
incident  to  insanity,  and  we  find  atrophy  confined  to  the  frontal  lobes 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  in  fact,  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  to 
one-fourth  respectively.  Of  still  more  restricted  areas  the  postero- 
parietal  lobule  appears  most  prone  to  a  localised  atrophy  (forty  cases); 
the  central  gyri  ranking  next  to  this  lobule  in  the  frequency  of  their 
implication  (thirty-seven  cases);  the  separate  frontal  gyri  and  Sylvian 
boundary  (operculum)  were  thus  affected  in  thirty-three  and  twenty- 

*  See  descriptive  summary  with  illustrations  of  this  case  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Major, 
Jour.  Mental  Sc,  July,  1879. 

t  See  report  with  illastrations  by  Dr.  William  Dudley,  Jour.  Menial  Se.^ 
July,  1886. 
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nine  ooAea  respectively;  then  followed  the  temporo-sphenoidat  and  the 
occi[ntftI  gyri,  the  angular  being  implicated  in  but  eigbt  rases.  Tbe 
geneial  resalla  arrived  at  by  a  large  series  of  weights  of  the  braia  in 
the  insane,  excluding  cases  of  congenital  defect,  teiMh  ua  that  the 
lowest  average  weight  due  to  atrophy  is  attained  by  instances  of  ao 
called  organio  dementia  (haimorrbugic  or  ischEemic  softenings);  senile 
atrophy  of  the  brain  follows  next;  whilst  general  paralysis  ranks  third 

Miliary  Sclerosis. ^So  frequently  has  the  lesion,  to  which  this 
term  is  applied,  been  recognised  as  occurring  in  the  central  nervous 
system  of  those  dying  insane,  since  it  was  first  described  and  figured 
by  Drs,  Butty  Tuke  and  Rutherford  in  18S8,  that  we  feel  diffident  in 
suggesting  a  hhw  name;  although  we  differ  from  those  observers  in 
regarding  its  nature  as  that  of  genuine  sclerosis  or  overgrowth  of  the 
connective  eleuient  of  the  nervous  tissues.  That  the  morbid  change 
hitherto  recognised  under  this  term  must  eventually  be  renamed  we 
are  confident ;  and  that  when  its  nature  is  fully  understood  its  impor- 
tance will  gain  for  it  much  greater  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received  we  are  equally  confident ;  meanwhile,  we  retain  the  name 
whereby  it  has  been  known  for  the  past  twenty  years,  as  the  least 
likely  to  mislead  the  student  as  to  the  change  to  which  we  refer. 
The  morbid  appejirance  presented  by  this  lesion  has  been  the  subject 
of  frequent  examination  by  many  observers,  but  little  (if  anything) 
has  been  added  to  the  graphic  account  given  by  its  discovererB.* 
Some,  however,  have  gone  the  length  of  denying  its  ]>athological 
origin,  asserting  it  to  be  a  post-mortem  change  or  an  artificial  ]>roclnct 
cleverly  manufactured  by  tbe  histologist's  reagents:  amyloid,  colloid 
bodies,  and  "  miliary  sclerosis,"  have  all  in  their  turn  been  explained 
away  by  some  as  the  results  of  alcohol  or  other  reagents.  Unfortunately 
for  this  theory,  however,  all  such  changes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ptr/ecUy-fresh  brain  before  any  reagent  has  been  applied,  and  it  requires 
but  a  short  experiouce  in  the  fresh  preparation  of  nervous  structures 
amongst  the  insane  to  vindicate  their  pathological  import.  Dr.  Butty 
Tuke'a  description  of  the  fully-developed  lesion  is  as  follows  : — 

"  As  u  rule,  tbo  spots  are  uniloculnr.  iH:c4k8iDU&lly  bilaculnr,  auJ  in  nkre  ioatftncat 
m unilocular ;  bat  whatever  their  coaditioii  in  this  respect  la,  they  posaesa  ths  sama 
iutenial  cbaracteristicH.  A  thin  aeetion  prepared  in  uhromio  acid  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye  ahowa  a  tiiimbei'  of  apnque  spota  irregnlarly  dUbribate<l  over  the  iarHot 
of  the  white  matter  ;  they  are  beat  aeeli  in  s  tinted  soution,  an  they  are  ant  colour- 

*  See  especiiiUy  Dr.  Batty  Tuke'a  article  on  the  "Morbid  Hirtology  of  the 
Bnia  and  .Spinal  Cord  in  the  laMne,"  Brit,  and  For.  Medico-CluT.  Brvitw,  Jo!y, 
IS73 ;  also  Dr-  Kesteven'a  paper  in  the  Bril.  and  For.  3tedico-Chir.  StvitiB,  April, 
1B69. 
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able  by  carmine.  When  magnified  by  a  low  power  they  have  a  somewhat  lominoos 
pearly  lustre,  and  when  magnified  250  and  800  diameters  linear,  they  are  seen  to 
consist  of  molecular  material,  with  a  stroma  of  exceedingly  delicate  colourless 
fibrils.  They  possess  a  well-defined  outline,  and  the  neighbouring  nerve-fibres  and 
blood-vessels  are  pushed  aside,  and  curve  round  them.  In  well-advanced  cases  the 
plasm  seems  denser  at  the  circumference  of  the  spots  than  at  their  centre,  and  a 
degree  of  absorption  of  the  contiguous  nerve-fibres  is  evident ;  this  solution  of  con- 
tinuity is  only  noticeable  at  the  point  where  the  lateral  expansion  is  greatest.  The 
spots  are  generally  colourless,  but  in  some  instances  they  are  of  a  yellowish-green 
tint,  which  may  be  attributable  to  chromic  acid.  They  vary  much  in  size ;  uni- 
locular patches  are  ^th  of  an  inch  to  Tiirth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  multilocular 
from  over  i^th  to  riir^h  o^  <^  inch.  As  many  as  eleven  locules  have  been  noticed 
in  one  patch,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  fine  trabeculs  of  nervous  tissue."  * 

The  favourite  sites  of  election  for  the  development  of  these  morbid 
appearances  seem  to  be  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum,  the  pons  and 
medulla,  and  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  last  posi- 
tion it  can  be  studied  to  best  advantage,  although  it  is  far  more 
generally  met  with  in  the  medulla  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  When 
its  occurrence  is  noted  in  the  brain,  we  find  that  on  holding  up  a 
stained  section  slightly  aslant  to  the  light,  numerous  little  bright 
pellucid  points  appear  scattered  through  the  medullated  structure,  and 
just  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye ;  they  are  also  seen  by  reflected  light, 
but  not  by  direct  transmitted  light.  Under  a  low  power  each  of  these 
brilliant  points  is  resolved  into  a  distinctly  lobulated  patch  some  20  ^ 
to  50  /ub  in  diameter,  their  colourless  aspect  strongly  contrasting  with 
the  stained  tissues  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  At  first  sight  they 
look  like  a  number  of  unequal  sized  droplets  of  a  fluid  of  somewhat 
dense  unctuous  consistence,  which  have  incompletely  fused  with  each 
other;  and  which,  with  somewhat  oblique  light,  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  with  opalescent  or  frosted  pearly  lustre.  By  direct  light  they 
appear  more  translucent,  and  often  seem  like  unequally  lobulated 
cavities  (in  some  cases  actually  being  so,  the  contents  having  fallen 
out  during  the  preparation  of  the  specimen).  They  present,  moreover, 
three  suggestive  features  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  their  pathogenesis. 

(a.)  They  are  distinctly  limited  to  the  white  medullated  Structure 
of  the  brain ;  and,  where  they  approach  the  grey  cortex  of  the  con- 
volutions, they,  in  most  cases,  abruptly  terminate,  the  naked-eye  suffices 
to  elicit  this  limitation.  When  they  do  invade  the  cortex,  as  very 
rarely  occurs,  it  is  only  in  its  lowermost  zone,  and  then  strictly  along 
the  line  of  the  large  medullated  radiations. 

(6.)  The  perivascular  nuclei  frequently  exhibit  abundant  proliferation 
and  granular  hsematoidin  masses  freely  cover  the  sheath  of  the  vessel. 

*  Loc  eit.,  p.  205. 
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{c)  The  condition  is  at  a.  certain  stage  invariably  associated  will 
increase  of  the  so-called  spider-cells  or  Deiter'a  corpuscles. 

If  the  spina!  cord  rather  than  the  brain  be  the  subject  of 
scrutiny,  we  find  the  lesion  presents  still  more  prominent  and  ol)trusive 
indications  of  its  preaenca  Its  demonstration  is  not  only  facilitated 
by  certain  features  here  presented,  but  the  essential  nature  of  the 
change  also  becomes  clearly  evident.  On  examining,  by  unaided^ 
vision,  a  stained,  tronsTerse  section  of  a  spinal  cord  so  aSected,  Wfl 
find  a  dark-stained  area  (undoubtedly  aclerosic  in  nature)  of  one  at 
both  lateral  columns  appareiitly  riddled  by  numerous  minute  aper- 
tures ;  in  reality,  they  are  not  apertures,  but  minute  foci  readily 
transmitting  light,  owing  to  their  altered  tissue  and  resistance  to  ftU 
staining  reagents.  We  have  here,  in  fact,  a  system-disease  of  the 
cord — a  lateral  sclerosis  with  certain  peculiar  morbid  features  super- 
added. 

At  the  site  of  these  apparent  apertures  the  microscope  revc&ls 
colourless  translucent  patches,  irregular  in  contour,  usually  more  or 
less  lobulated,  and  frequently  showing  in  their  midst  indications  of 
varicose  medullated  fibres ;  reproducing  in  other  respects  the  appear- 
ances above  described  in  the  miliary  patches  of  the  brain.  Around 
such  unstained  areas  the  tissue  is  always  condensed  and  most  deeply 
stained,  and  the  nerve-elements  are  much  wasted  or  completely 
replaced  by  sclerosed  tissue  (PL  \\.,Jtg.  I).  Far  more  instructive  speci- 
mens, however,  are  obtained  from  lonr/itndinal  sections  through  the 
diseased  columns.  The  morbid  product  is  then  seen  to  be  aggregat«d 
in  oval  or  elongated  elliptic  patches  measuring  139^  to  ISC/t  in  lengtli 
by  40  ;*  to  70  /i  in  breadth  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  morbid  material 
has  dropped  out,  leaving  only  an  irregular  opening,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  fibrillated  and  never  clean-cut  or  punched-out  through  the 
tissues,  as  are  certain  channels  of  morbid  origin  found  occasionally  at 
these  sites.  The  appearance  at  once  suggests  to  the  mind  the  forcible 
extravasation  at  numerous  points  of  a  ccagulable  mateiial  which  has 
driven  the  textural  elements  asunder  before  it;  a  suggestion  fnrtlier 
favoured  by  the  almost  invariable  presence  of  a  blood-vessel  (oftan 
of  considerable  magnitude)  running  in  close  proximity  to,  or  even 
appearing  to  lose  itself  in,  the  morbid  focus.  The  morbid  material  !■ 
seen  to  consist  of  a  congeries  of  oval  or  spherical  segments  of  delicata 
and  indistinct  outline,  the  sole  indication  of  which  is  often  the  gentle 
curve  of  a  connective  fibre  passing  over  it  {PI.  vi..  Jig.  2),  Usually 
pellucid,  it  may  be  found  slightly  opalescent,  whilst  overlying  and 
passing  between  its  segments  is  an  extremely  fine  plexus  of  fibrils. 
Some  of  the  fibres  branch  dichotomously,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  veritable   elastic    fibres ;    others   arise   from    delicate   spidcr-c^ll 
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which  are  numerously  scattered  around  the  confines  of  the  diseased 
patch  (PL  VL,  Jig.  3).  Around  their  lobulated  contour  we  find  a 
condensation  of  tissue,  the  nerve-fibres  atrophied  or  absent,  and 
the  sclerous  tissue  and  blood-vessels  closely  packed  and  curving 
round  the  mass.  But  the  more  important  point  to  note  is  that 
all  the  meduUated  fibres,  in  a  line  with  the  diseased  tract,  are 
in  a  condition  of  advanced  disease,  and  end  directly  in  this  morbid 
focus ;  extreme  varicosity  with  segmentation  of  the  medullated  sheath 
is  apparent.  These  medullated  fibres,  as  they  approach  the  diseased 
focus,  are,  in  many  cases,  seen  to  be  regularly  moniliform,  segmenta- 
tion of  the  white  matter  of  Schwann  having  proceeded  so  far  that 
spherical  masses  of  medulla  are  strung  upon  the  axis-cylinder  like 
beads  upon  a  string;  at  times  the  retraction  of  the  segmented 
portion  is  not  so  great,  and  an  irregularly  varicose  aspect  ensues; 
whilst,  in  other  cases,  large  pyriform  masses  of  medulla  are  seen,  the 
axis-cylinder  extending  like  a  stalk  from  its  narrow  end  (PL  vii.). 
Beside  these  varicose  fibres  lie  naked  axis-cylinders  wholly  devoid  of 
an  investing  medulla,  and  swollen  beyond  their  natural  dimension& 

The  spherical  masses  of  medulla  exhibit  a  series  of  progressive 
changes  towards  disintegration.  The  early  stage  is  represented  by 
the  simple  spheroid  or  pear-shaped  mass,  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
lucent, with,  perhaps,  a  faint  indication  of  the  axis-cylinder  running 
through  its  centre  or  displaced  laterally.  The  next  stage  presents  a 
slightly-frosted  clouding  of  its  interior,  followed  later  on  by  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  extremely  minute  granules  within.  In  the  third 
stage  the  spheroid  becomes  not  only  full  of  these  granules  (apparently 
fatty  in  nature),  but  its  whole  mass  takes  up  a  &int  staining  of 
aniline  or  haematoxylin  dye,  whereby  it  is  distinctly  contrasted 
with  the  clear  spheroids  of  an  earlier  stage  which  remain  unstained 
(PL  vii.). 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  segmented  medullated 
fibres  careful  examination  reveals  a  vast  number  of  spindle-cells ;  so 
delicately  pellucid  are  these  bodies,  and  so  faintly  do  they  take  up  the 
staining  reagent,  that  they  are  readily  mistaken  for  free  nuclei,  since 
their  nucleus  is  always  deeply  stained,  and  this  error  is  not  unfrequently 
committed.  At  the  height  of  the  morbid  activity,  however,  the  nature 
of  these  elements  undergoes  a  remarkable  change;  they  then  stain 
well,  even  to  their  ultimate  ramifications,  and  they  apply  themselves 
so  well  to  the  task  of  removing  disintegrative  material  arising  from  the 
nerve-tissue  that  their  interior  soon  becomes  filled  with  the  minute 
granules  which  we  have  referred  to  as  clouding  the  medullary 
spheroids  (PL  vi,  Jig,  2,  PL  viL).  These  lymph- connective  elementa 
thrive  abundantly  at  the  expense  of  the  nerve-tiai&>\<^  %xA  «c^3HaL^ 
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greatly  in  bulk,  whilst  their  extensive  ranii£catloDs  pervade  its 
Btnicture  in  all  directions.  Along  the  course  of  such  degenerating 
meJullary  fibres  the  bead-like  Begmentation  often  produces  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  series  of  large  cells,  a  rt^semblance  which  becomes 
most  striking  by  the  occurrence  of  what  looks  like  a  fair-sized 
nucleus  occupying  the  centre  of  each  sphere;  undoubtedly  they  have 
been  frequently  described  as  cells,  an  error  not  to  be  wondered  at 
since  few  reagents  display  well  their  real  nature  ;  carmine  and  hema- 
toxylin help  to  falsify  tlie  appearance,  but  aniline  blue-black  with 
bright  illumination  seems  best  adapted  for  eKbibiting  their  real 
constitution.  With  other  dyes  they  might  readily  pass  for  nuclei 
arranged  along  the  nerve-fibre  at  each  of  its  moailiform  segments, 
did  we  not  know  that  the  medullated  fibres  of  the  centric  nervous 
system  (unlike  the  peripheral  nerves)  are  devoid  both  of  nuclei 
and  of  Schwann's  sheath,  being,  in  fact,  not  made  up  of  inter- 
annutar  segments.  Properly -pre  pared  sections,  however,  show  that 
this  apparent  nucleus  does  not  occupy  the  interior,  but  lies  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  sphere,  and  is  in  reality  the  nucleus  of  a  young  spldeP- 
Cellt  surrounded  by  a  little  granular  protoplasm  from  which  delicate 
branches  radiate  and  clti^p  the  spherule  of  myelin  {PI.  vii).  Being 
closely  appressftd  to  the  spheroid,  it  looks  like  a  protruding  nucleus;  and 
the  regularity  with  which  a  whole  series  of  such  monilifurm  enlargements 
in  a  line  with  each  other  show  these  aggressive  cells,  would  appear  to 
indicate  a  remarkable  morbid  affinity.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  where 
these  nucleated  spider-cells  apply  themselves,  the  medullated  sjiheres 
have  all  undergone  a  granulaP  change  and  admit  of  Staining; 
where  the  myelin^droplcts  remain  clear,  homogeneous,  and  unstained, 
these  nucleated  cells  do  not  present  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  BCftvenger-cfills  appear  abundantly  in  the  dense  Bolerosic  tissue 
immediately  surrounding  a  miliary  patch. 

The  degenerative  change  which  we  have  thus  followed  in  the  medul- 
lated fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  ia  recognisable  as  an  all-im])ortant  feature 
in  the  white  medullated  strands  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  in  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  especially  in  senile  atrophy  of  the  brain ;  the  same 
activity  of  the  lymph -connective  system  prevails  in  these  cases,  and  (as 
we  shall  see  when  treating  of  these  affections)  spider-cells  accumulate 
around  the  disintegrating  nerve-fibre.  In  the  cortex  of  the  brain  these 
spider-cells  are  often  found  (during  the  disintegrative  stages  of  disease) 
to  contain  small  masses  of  deeper  stained  msteriul  apparently  derived 
from  the  neighbouring  nerve-cells  (Pi,  xv.,  ^.  3).  Eventually  the 
fibrillation  so  resulting  entirely  replaces  the  nervous  tissue,  so  tint  j 
deep-stained  tracts  consisting  of  sclerous  tissue  only  are  seen  here  a 
ttiere  at  the  more  advanced  sites  of  disease. 
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Thus,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  patches  of  miliary 
aderogis,  we  find  the  nervous  tissue  in  a  state  of  paronchymatOUS 
degfeneratioily  which,  resulting  in  destruction  and  atrophy  of  the 
essential  elements,  becomes  the  site  of  a  g^enulne  SClerOSiS.  What 
relationship  exists  between  the  unstained  patches  of  miliary  sclerosis 
and  the  condition  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  around  t 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  invariable  presence  of  a  fiedr-sized 
blood-vessel  lying  in  direct  contact  with  these  patches  of  miliary  de 
generation.  If  these  be  closely  examined  we  find  reason  for  believing 
that  the  coats  of  the  vessel  are  involved  by  extension  in  the  morbid 
process,  the  coats  are  unduly  thickened,  the  perivascular  nuclei  have 
undergone  great  proliferation,  the  vessels  are  much  contorted,  and  very 
frequently  occluded.  Wo  would  suggest  that  the  patch  of  miliary 
degeneration  may  be  directly  due  to  this  implication  of  a  neighbouring 
blood-vessel,  by  the  exudation  from  the  vessel  inducing  such  swelling 
of  the  myelin  as  to  rupture  the  delicate  investing  albuminous  sheath, 
or  possibly  by  a  direct  action  upon  the  latter.  The  patch  undoubtedly 
consists  of  altered  myelin  exuded  in  droplets  from  the  medullated 
tubes  and  coalescing  more  or  less  completely — the  axis-cylinders  forced 
aside  with  the  neighbouring  tissues,  or  undergoing  complete  solution  of 
continuity.  In  a  large  proportion  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
disruption  of  the  axis-cylinder  occurs,  judging  from  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  section  of  the  miliary  spot.  The  skeleton  framework 
of  the  structure,  however,  still  remains  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  plexus 
of  elastic  fibrils  beautifully  dissected-out  by  the  process,  and  brought 
into  relief  upon  the  colourless  spherules  of  myelin ;  with  these  there 
becomes  blended  ultimately  a  fine  stroma  of  fibres  arising  from  the 
spider-cells  around.  The  latter  condition  occasionally  proceeds  to  an 
excessive  extent  in  similarly  degenerative  foci  in  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  when  we  meet  with  isolated  tufts  of  delicate  interlacing 
fibres  forming  dense  meshworks  (beautifully  revealed  by  aniline  dyes 
in  the  fresh  brain),  which  are  devoid  of  nervous  structure  and  of  all 
cellular  elements  alike.  In  other  instances  the  small  nodule  falls  out 
during  preparation,  or  (as  Dr.  Batty  Tuke  observes)  may  be  picked-out 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  from  the  hardened  brain.  The  naked-eye 
appearance  of  these  formations,  as  they  present  themselves  in  situ  in  a 
segment  of  the  cord,  is  that  of  just  perceptible  points  perfectly  white 
and  opaque,  and  thus  contrasted  strongly  with  the  deep  chrome  tint  of 
the  surrounding  tissue.  Removed  by  a  pin-point  to  a  glass  slide,  they 
are  found  to  resist  considerably  the  pressure  applied  to  the  cover  glass, 
but  upon  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  bichromate  of  potash  solution  firm 
pressure  resolves  them  into  tolerably  large  spherical  bodies.  Osmic 
acid  does  not  darken  these  morbid  formations,  but  this  tact  might  be 
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anticipated  from  the  change  induced  by  the  chrome  salts.  The  effect 
of  nitric  acid  and  other  reagents  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Rutherford; 
the  former  renders  the  mass  transparent,  and  subsequently  resolves  it 
into  a  number  of  colourless  bodies  about  the  size  of  a  blood- corpuscle, 
apparently  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  droplets  occasioned  by  the  acid 
solution  of  the  mass.  By  pressure  on  the  cover  glass  these  bodies  be- 
come elongated  and,  eventually,  removed  entirely,  leaving  a  delicate 
fibrous  stroma  of  connective  in  their  place.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  acts 
similarly.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks  that  we  regard 
these  multiple  kaions  not  as  a  primary  sclerosic  change,  but  as  acci- 
dents occurring  in  the  course  of  a  subacute  inflammatory  or 

degenerative  change  in  the  medullatcd  ner\-e  tracts ;  and  that 
when  (during  the  progress  of  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  these 
structures)  the  tunics  of  an  adjacent  blood-vessel  become  involved, 
there  we  get  the  rupture  of  these  globose  maases  in  the  nerve-tubuli 
and  their  coalescence  in  the  patches  of  miliary  deposit,  which  are  most 
probably  altered  in  constitution  by  the  inflammatory  efluaion  from  the 
blood-vessel.  That  it  is  not  an  essential  feature  in  the  history  of  sncb 
inflammatory  activity  is  sufEciently  evidenced  by  its  frequent  absence; 
yet,  it  is  our  opinion  that  in  the  nervous  tissues  of  the  insane  its  otxof- 
rence  is  more  frequent  than  is  usually  supposed. 

It  is  well  known  how  difficult  of  demonstration  are  the  several 
degenerative  and  chronic  inflammatory  changes  which  occur  in  the 
meduHated  tracts  of  the  brain  in  insanity,  and  how  liaiile  such  changes 
are  to  be  overlooked.  The  presence  of  such  miliary  s[M>ts,  therefore, 
is  one  of  very  great  interest  and  importunce,  as  calling  attention  to  the 
morbid  state  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.* 

•  The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Batty  Take,  inaerted  here  by  his  wish,  will  servo 
to  indicate  how  tat  he  retains  hia  former  opiniou  with  respvct  to  the  morbid  chaagc 
Id  quefltioQ  : — 

"  tCDiKBtJana.  Mag  2ith,  ISSB. 

"Dbar  Db,  Bbvas  Lewis, 

"  After  seeing  your  aectioDB  and  comparing  them  with  my  own,  I  am 
convinced  that  most  of  the  Icsiona  deeorilwd  by  Prof.  Rulherforii  and  myself  many 
years  ago  are  <lua,  aa  you  suggest,  to  myelitic  changes.  These  chuiges  arc,  for  the 
most  part,  the  result  of  the  increase  of  the  white  subatAncc  of  SchwaDii.  I  am 
gratiSed  to  find  that  you  agree  with  what  we  said  as  to  the  material  importance 
of  Cheae  appearances  in  the  morbid  snatomy  of  chmnic  inaanity.  I  am  not  pn- 
pared  to  give  up  the  theory  that  certain  of  the  changes  we  described  may  not  be 
produced  in  other  ways,  and  may  not  be  due  to  degenenition  of  other  brain 
elements,     But,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am  with  you  in  the  main. 

"  After  your  remarks  on  the  subject  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  npou  any 
argument  to  prove  that  miliary  sclerosis  is  not  the  result  of  the  action  of  hardening 
agents.     Such  position  is  rendered  quite  untenable  by  the  simple  (act  thai  the 
lesion  is  often  demonstrable  in  fresh  Frozen  epeoimens. — I  um,  yours  oincerely, 
"John  Baitt  Tc«»." 
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Colloid  Degfeneratlon. — A  very  frequent  lesion  found  in  the  brain 
of  the  insane  is  that  which  has  been  termed  **  colloid  degeneration,"  a 
term  applied  to  the  presence  of  minute  round  or  oval  bodies,  from 
6  /x  to  12  ^b  in  diameter,  which  pervade  the  nervous  structures  oc- 
casionally in  extraordinary  numbers.  The  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  system  of  the  insane,  its  undoubtedly  morbid 
origin,  and  the  essential  nature  of  the  lesion  indicate  it  as  one  of 
the  most  important  conditions  for  our  consideration  in  the  morbid 
histology  of  insanity. 

Some  nine  years  ago  we  described  as  a  frequent  appearance  in  the 
nervous  tissues  of  the  insane  certain  peculiar  morbid  products,  which, 
although  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  medullcUed  nerve-fibre,  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  so-called  colloid  bodies,*  and  we  ventured 
to  suggest  their  actual  identity,  but  withheld  any  dogmatic  statement 
of  the  case,  until  further  observation  had  assured  us  that  the  usually 
received  opinion  of  their  constitution  was  flEdlacious.  Repeated  ob- 
servations since  this  date  fully  confirm  our  former  suggestion  that 
these  morbid  products  have  been  too  hastily  relegated  to  the  chapter 
of  diseases  of  the  connective  framework  or  neuroglia ;  and  assure  us, 
moreover,  that  the  morbid  bodies  then  described  by  us  were  identical 
in  their  nature  with  the  "  colloid "  body.  The  name  is  unfortunate, 
since  it  assumes  a  colloid  transformation  of  a  connective  cell  similar  to 
what  occurs  in  the  typical  colloidal  transformation  of  the  epithelia  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  or  the  same  change  in  the  elements  of  new  growths, 
and  we  feel  convinced  that  in  this  cellular  origin  of  the  change  the 
view  is  inaccurate.  In  size  these  bodies  vary  very  considerably,  from 
6  to  12  ^b  in  diameter,  up  to  40  /l — the  former  being  the  usual 
dimensions  of  those  found  in  the  cerebral  convolutions,  the  latter 
those  of  the  regions  of  large  meduUated  fibres,  such  as  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Dr.  Batty  Tuke  gives  their  diameter  at  g^^Q^  to  •27n)7r  ^^ 
an  inch,  but  this  clearly  applies  to  the  minute  colloid  bodies  of  the 
cerebral  gyri ;  he  also  notes  their  variability  in  size,  quoting  certain 
experiments  of  his  own  and  Dr.  M'Kendrick  on  the  brain  of  pigeons, 
in  which  colloid  bodies  were  discovered  of  very  minute  size  dnnnr  ij^cl^)- 

As  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  they  vary  in  direct  relation  to  the 
varying  diameter  of  the  medullated  nerve-tracts  in  which  they  are 
found.  In  form  these  morbid  bodies  are  spherical,  ovoid,  or  pyriform, 
their  marginal  contour  in  later  stages  becoming  often  crenulate. 
They  are  perfectly  homogeneous  in  structure,  devoid  of  concentric 
markings,  colourless  and  pellucid,  they  may  become  slightly  tinged  by 
hsematoxylin,  but  are  wholly  unaffected  by  carmine  or  aniline  dyes, 

*  "  Lesions  of  the  nervona  tiBsaes  in  the  brain  of  the  insane,"  BrcUn,  Oct, 
1879,  p.  364. 
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and   they    exhibit    no    reaction    with  the  iodine  and  sulphuric 
teat. 

A  cose  of  bulbar  paralysis  occurring  at  the  West  Riding  Asyli 
showed  the  lower  half  of  tlio  medulla  to  be  the  site  of  this  lesion  to 
such  an  extent,  that  its  Bectiona  under  a.  low  power  appeared  as  if 
besprinkled  by  thousands  of  minute  droplets,  and  yet  to  the  naked 
eye  no  abnormal  appearance  presented  itself,  and  the  section,  althoagh 
pale,  was  uniformly  and  fuirly-well  stained.  A  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying sketch  (I'l.  viiL)  will  reveal  the  microscopic  dimensioitB  of 
these  bodies  and  their  wide-spread  implications.  Yet  it  will  be 
«<iually  obvious  how  absolutely  the  limits  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
medulla  is  respected.  Thus,  in  the  olivary  bodies  we  observe  these 
morbid  formations  wholly  confined  to  its  medullated  core,  and  nowhere 
implicating  its  plicated  grey  substance,  except  where  die  laUer  it  traixraed 
by  medullated  fibres ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  grey  matter 
of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

The  following  is  a  reewne  of  the  clinical  features  and  iwtholof 
appearances  in  this  « 

T.  W.,  aged  thirty,  inarried.  He  is  a  Ktone-niuoti,  anil  wu  stoted  to  have  b 
inHuie  for  five  months  npna  hia  admission.  Two  years  previous  to  this  date  he 
una  it&ted  to  hnvo  bad  a  pnralytic  stroke.  Five  weeks  prior  to  admiauon 
be  again  hod  n  paralytic  seimre  (right  hemiplegia),  ww  deprived  of  speech, 
and  became  depressed  and  suicidal ;  great  and  increasing  difficulty  in  deglati- 
tioa  had  beeu  noted  since  this  second  paralytic  seizure.  On  sdmissian  to  the 
Bsylum  he  was  completely  speeebless,  could  only  ntter  inarticulate  souodi,  or  try 
to  explitin  bimeeU  by  gesture  and  pantomime.  He  apprccistod  all  that  was  said  to 
him,  but  showed  considerable  amnesia.  When  asked  to  write  down  his  name  he 
took  ap  the  pencil  with  his  loft  band  first,  and  then,  transfernDg  it  to  his  right, 
hesitated  for  some  time  as  if  trying  to  recall  something,  and  then  threw  it  down  in 
deipur.  He  expressed  numbers  by  tapping  lucceseivoly  with  his  finger  on  ths 
-table.     He  had  been  a  steady  man,  of  temperate  liahita. 

Circulatory,  respiratory,  and  gen ito- urinary  systems  appeared  normal. 

His  gait  was  somewhat  unsteady,  but  there  was  Du  inolination  to  one  aide;  the 
grip  of  the  right  band  is  mucli  diminished,  and  he  uses  bis  left  hand  in  lien  of  the 
right ;  no  muscular  wasting  is  apparent.  The  extremitiea  are  extremely  cold,  and 
both  the  foot  and  hands,  as  well  as  nose  and  cheeks,  are  livid  ;  a  similar  patchy 
lividity  is  seen  over  the  whole  body.  He  foils  to  whistle  or  spit;  coooot  oloM 
his  mouth,  bnt  opens  it  widely ;  saliva  constantty  dribbles  from  the  mouth ;  bi 
swallows  flnid  food  only,  and  that  with  the  greateat  difficulty,  throwing  bia  head 
far  back  and  accompliBbing  the  act  oaly  after  a  prolonged  efiert,  and  then  with 
much  spluttering.  The  tcoguc  appears  completely  paralysed.  lies  helplessly  on 
tbe  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  cannot  be  protruded  or  laterally  displaced. 

Common  sensibility  and  reHei  activity  appear  normal  and  equal  on  both  sides ; 
perception  of  temperature  and  electric  sensibility  normal;  all  tbe  aflected  mnsoles 
rekOt  energetically  with  feeble  fa radaic  stimulation;  all  special  senses  sppoar  DorouJ. 
The  pupils  ore  dilstcd,  the  right  pupil  being  tbe  larger  and  more  sloggish.     For 


he  remained  •  most  anxious  case 
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choking.     He  had  no  farther  paralytic  seizure,  and  died  eventually  of  pulmonary 
gangrene. 

Summary  of  Autopsy, — Bones  of  skull  thickened  and  very  dense ;  do  adhesion  of 
dura  mater;  the  pia-arachnoid  is  opaque  at  the  vertex,  thickened,  tough,  and 
buoyed  up  by  much  serous  fluid.  In  both  hemispheres  there  is  considerable  atrophy 
of  the  convolutions,  and  where  this  wasting  is  extreme  the  cortex,  after  removal 
of  the  membranes,  presents  well-marked  cauliflower  puckering  of  the  surface.  The 
whole  brain  weighed  but  990  grammes.  The  thickened  membranes  stripped  with 
ease  from  all  parts  of  the  surface,  except  at  certain  sites  where  softening  of  the 
cortex  had  occurred.  The  softened  patches  were  disposed  with  a  certain  degree  of 
synmietry  on  both  sides,  thus : — 

Bight  Hemisphere.  Left  Hemisphere. 

Slight  along  lower  third  of  ascending        Lower  half  of  ascending  frontal. 

frontal.  Three  upper  annectants  and  bound- 

Second  annectant  gyrus  and  cortex  of  aries  of  patieto-occipital  sulcus. 

interparietal  sulcus. 
Middle  of  third  frontal  gyrus. 

The  patch  of  softening  is  generally  of  a  greyish  colour,  translucent,  and  gelatini- 
form,  its  centre  of  bright  yellow  hue  surrounded  by  a  greyish  translucent  zone ; 
it  is  pulpy  and  torn  upon  removal  of  the  superjacent  membranes. 

The  cauliflower  puckering  characterising  the  sites  of  most  extreme  wasting  were 
disposed  in  the  right  hemisphere  along  the  convolution  bounding  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  the  middle  of  the  second  frontal  and  the  angular  gyrus  ;  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere it  involved  the  postero-parietal,  the  middle  of  the  second  frontal,  and  a 
portion  of  the  second  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution. 

Respecting  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  the  only  point  essential  to  note  here 
(beyond  the  gangrenous  condition  of  the  lung)  was  the  absence  of  any  cardiac 
disease,  and  the  presence  of  granular  and  wasted  kidneys,  somewhat  extreme  in 
both  instances. 

In  the  brain,  also,  we  find  these  bodies  encroach  upon  the  grey 
matter  only  exceptionally,  and  then  invariably  along  the  direction  taken 
by  the  large  medtdUUed  tracts  (the  tangrentlal  fibres  of  the  peripheral 
zone  more  especially),  and  more  rarely  the  intraCOrtical  arciform 
fibres  {PI-  ix.,  Jigs.  1,  2).  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  same  limi- 
tation as  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  **  miliary  "  patches. 

No  theory  of  the  connective  origin  of  these  morbid  formations  could 
account  for  this  peculiar  restriction.  Eeverting  to  the  case  of  bulbar 
paralysis  {PL  viii.),  we  find  these  morbid  products  especially  large  and 
suitable  for  study  along  the  fibres  of  the  median  raph6,  the  emergent 
root-fibres  of  the  hypoglossal,  and  the  arciform  fibres  near  the  raph^ 
posteriorly.  In  these  positions  they  lie  either  superimposed  to  the 
medullated  fasciculi,  or  are  crossed  superficially  by  others ;  but,  when- 
ever their  conformation  assumes  an  elongate  outline,  their  long 
diameter  takes  the  direction  of  the  medullated  fasciculus  lying 
parallel  to  the  fibres.     In  many  instances  they  are  distinctly  seen 
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to  be  an  oval  swelling  along  the  course  of  the  medullated  fibre,  and 
the  azis-cylinder  can  be  traced  through  the  centre  of  the  swelling ; 
in  other  instances  a  pjriform  body  presents  itself  the  narrow  end  of 
which  is  direotlj  continuous  with  a  swollen  and  deeply-stained  azis- 
oylinder;  or,  again,  a  snbglobose  body,  from  the  two  poles  of  which 
the  medullated  axis  is  continued  (although  not  traceable)  within  its 
structure.  Some  of  the  largest  examples  of  the  elliptic  form  attain  the 
dimensions  of  55  ^  by  37  ^ 

The  presence  of  a  nucleus  within  these  bodies  has  been  said  to  ooonr, 
giving,  of  course,  much  colour  to  the  account  of  their  cellular  origin ; 
with  respect  to  this,  we  stated  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  that 
such  bodies  were  always  extraneous.  *^  Occasionally  a  nucleus  appeared 
on  the  Bur&ce  or  border  of  these  bodies,  but  it  could  always  be  regarded 
as  extraneous  to  the  morbid  formation  and  accidentally  superimpcoed."* 
Our  methods  of  preparation  now  enable  us  to  considerably  extend  such 
a  statement ;  not  only  are  they  in  all  cases  extraneous  to  the  morbid 
swelling,  but  they  are  not  Jree  nuclei ;  they  are  really  the  nuclei  of 
spider-cells  (which  are  found  when  carefully  looked  for)  attached  to 
most  of  these  so-called  colloid  bodies  {PL  viL),  So  &r  from  being,  as 
we  supposed,  aceideniaUy  superimposed,  they  are  important  elements 
in  the  morbid  rdie^  their  significance  being  identical  with  what  has 
already  been  delineated  in  our  description  of  "  miliary  sderosia.'' 

The  **  colloid  "  body  is,  in  its  early  stage,  perfectly  translucent  and 
so  minute  that  (unlike  the  miliary  patch)  it  is  not  evident  to  the 
naked  eye  under  reflected  light  {PL  x.  B.)\  it  is  likewise  attached^  form- 
ing an  integral  part  of  the  medullated  fibre,  and,  hence,  not  removable 
like  the  miliary  deposit;  it  is,  also,  a  single,  homogeneous  body  showing 
(of  course)  no  stroma  of  fibrils  through  its  structure ;  but  these  difier- 
ences  do  not,  we  observe,  indicate  a  distinct  pathogenesis.  Given 
certain  conditions  at  a  later  stage,  and  the  colloid  bodies  become 
opalescent  or  granular,  swell  to  greater  proportions,  burst  their  albu- 
minous sheath  and  coalesce  as  free  miliary  products,  appear  multi- 
locular  and  have  their  structure  permeated  by  the  ramifying  processes 
of  scavenger  spider-cells  {PL  vi..  Jigs.  2,  3), 

The  history  is  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  con- 
taining medullated  fibres ;  but,  as  before  stated,  the  transition  stages 
are  best  studied  where  the  larger  medullated  fibres  exist  in  the  region 
of  the  pons,  medulla,  and  lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  That  this 
transition  from  the  **  colloid  "  to  the  *'  miliary"  formations  had  occurred 
in  the  case  quoted  years  since  by  Kesteven,  is  to  our  mind  conclusive. 
In  his  case  the  section  of  medulla  of  a  patient,  of  whom  the  clinical 
history  was  unfortunately  wanting,  appeared  under  a  low  power  to  be 

*  Loc,  at,,  p.  366. 
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fail  of  minute  cavities  or  perforations,  which,  when  examined  by 
higher  powers,  were  found,  in  many  instances,  filled  with  a  fine 
granular  substance,  similar  to  what  we  have  already  described  as 
found  in  "  miliary  "  patches.  This  drawing  of  the  morbid  groupings 
in  the  medulla  reproduces  the  appearance  met  with  in  the  case  of 
bulbar  paralysis  already  alluded  to  (PL  viii.),  with  this  exception, 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  product  of  morbid  activity  was  far  more 
profusely  scattered,  and  the  individual  bodies,  of  course,  very  minute 
(not  having  coalesced  into  miliary  patches).  Mr.  Kesteven  observes 
in  reference  to  his  case : — 

**  These  cavities  are  irregular,  scattered,  without  evidence  of  order,  throngboat 
the  medulla  oblongata  referred  to.  They  cannot  be  said  to  predominate  specially 
in  any  one  of  the  elements  of  the  organ ;  but  if  they  prevail  at  all  in  any  part, 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  they  are  rather  more  numerous  posteriorly  than 
anteriorly.  In  one  section,  about  the  level  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  I  counted 
several  hundreds  of  these  cavities."  Again  he  adds : — **  The  surrounding  textures 
appear  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  with  entire  absence  of  any  inflammatory  action; 
neither  is  there  sign  of  disease  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  surrounding  tissue.  The 
morbid  change  is  restricted  to  these  detached  points,  and  it  is  wholly  a  nkatter  of 
conjecture  whether  it  commenced  in  the  capillaries,  or  in  nerve-tubes  or  cells."  * 

Whenever  this  lesion  appears  in  the  spinal  axis,  it  will  be  found 
advisable  to  study  its  nature  in  hngUudinal  sections  and  by  the  aid  of 
aniline  dyes. 

To  summarise  our  results,  we  regard  both  the  ''miliary"  and 
''  colloid "  change  as  representing  stages  in  the  progress  of  a  chronic 
degenerative  affection  of  the  medullated  fibres  of  the  centric  nervous 
system  ;  an  affection  which  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  brain 
of  the  insane,  and  one  of  most  vital  import.  A  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  regarding  the  special  nature  of  the  affection,  whether  it 
should  be  taken  to  indicate  a  simple  degenerative  change  or  one  of 
chronic  inflammatory  irritation ;  and,  in  £Eict,  the  same  question  may 
be  asked  concerning  the  changes  resulting  from  section  of  a  peripheral 
nerve.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  real  origin  of  the  affection 
is  in  the  severance  of  the  fibre  from  its  trophic  cell.  It  is  in  the 
diseased  state  of  the  cortical  nerve-cells  that  we  must  seek,  in  most  of 
our  cases  of  insanity,  for  an  explanation  of  this  degeneration  of  the 
nerve-fibres  ;  of  course,  any  lesion  causing  severance  betwixt  the  two, 
at  any  site  along  the  fibre,  will  act  in  like  manner,  but  the  central 
disease  in  the  cortical  cell  is  usually  the  primary  fact  presented  to  us. 
The  segmentation  of  myelin,  occurring  in  this  chronic  affection, 
differs  in  some  important  particulars  from  what  we  see  taking  place 

*  See  original  article,  "  Notes  of  a  Peculiar  Form  of  '  Granular  Degeneration ' 
observed  in  a  Medulla  Oblongata."  By  W.  B.  Kesteven.  BriL  and  For.  Med, 
Chir.  Rev,,  April,  1869. 
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in  degeneration  from  section  of  peripbersJ  nerves.  The  l&tter  is 
a[ipttrently  a  more  active  process,  and  is  the  result  of  the  direct  morbid 
activity  of  the  cellular  constituents  of  the  nerve-fibro  ;  in  its  enlarged 
and  dividing  nucleus,  and  increased  development  of  protoplasm,  we 
recognise  (as  long  eince  taught  by  Kanvier)  the  destructive  agencies 
which  bring  about  the  segmentation  and  eventual  destruction  of  the 
axis-cylinder  and  its  medullary  investment.  In  the  more  delicate 
fibres  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  segmentation  of  the  myelin  occurs 
more  spontaneously ;  and  as  the  medulla  separates  into  varicose 
nodules  along  the  length  of  the  fibre,  it  becomes  less  susceptible  to 
staining  by  Pal's  process,  which,  in  the  healthy  fibre,  stains  the 
medullated  sheath  of  a  deep  purple,  leaving  the  axis-cylinder  untouched. 
It  is  then  often  noticed  that  the  annular  segments,  although  per- 
f<'clly  uncoloured  for  the  greater  part  by  this  process,  yet  have  a  slight 
coloured  fringe  around  both  poles,  the  intervening  medullated  connec- 
tion with  the  adjacent  varicosity  being  normally  stained  and  continuous 
with  this  coloured  fringe.  The  appearance  suggests  an  unchanged  part 
of  the  medulla  or  its  albuminous  sheath  at  this  site  ;  possibly  remains 
of  the  ruptured  sheath.  We  must  not  regard  varicosity  of  the  fibres 
as  conclusive  of  a  commencing  degenerative  change  ;  but  when  extreme 
varicosity  of  the  larger  medullated  fibres  is  associated  with  their 
tendency  to  take  up  aniline  and  carmine  staining,  when  they  exhibit 
granular  contents  and  clouding,  and  especially  when  apparently  fre« 
granular  masses  with  proliferating  spider-cells  are  seen,  vre  may  ba 
quite  confident  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  genuine  degeneratai 
change ;  finally,  the  presence  of  "  colloid "  bodies  or  of  "  miliaiy' 
patches  assures  ua  of  the  existence  of  the  same  condition. 

Such  extreme  conditions  of  "  colloid  degeneration  "  (referred  to  by 
Dr.  Batty  Tuke  as  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  white  substance  of 
the  brain,  in  which  the  section  looks  like  *'  a  slice  of  cold  sago- 
pudding  ")  are  undoubtedly  states  of  degenerated  medullary  libres  from 
disease  of  their  centric  cells. 

How  far  does  this  condition  of  the  medullated  fibre  interfere  with  its 
normal  conductibility  or  excitability?     The  long  [lersistence  of  the 
iLxis-cy Under  probably  permits  a  free  conduction  along  the  fibre  for 
some  time  after  the  latter  ia  completely  denuded  of  its  myelin  sheath; 
and  we  must  regard  this  as  still  possible  so  long  as  actual  severance 
the  axis  be  not  effected.     Such  severance  occurs  (as  we  have  seeu) 
the  accidental  accompaniment  of  "miliary  sclerosis,"  and  then 
interruption  must  occur  in  the  conductibility  of  the  fibre;  but,  apart 
from  such  an  occurrence  the  process  ia  one  of  very  chronic  course,  the 
denudation  of  the  axis-cylinder  takes   place  very  gradually,   and  the 
latter  eventually  succumbs  to  the  encroachment  of  the  sclerous 
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Granular  Disintegrration  of  Nerve-Cells.— The  whole  cell  be- 
comes swollen,  and  assumes  a  more  spherical  contour;  the  cell 
protoplasm  loses  its  apparent  homogeneity,  and  is  clouded  and 
obscured  by  the  formation  of  granules  within ;  the  devitalised  proto- 
plasm no  longer  shows  its  affinity  for  the  staining  reagents,  and 
becomes  but  faintly  tinted  by  carmine  or  aniline  dyes;  the  nucleus 
in  like  manner  resisting  these  reagents.  The  nucleus  often  retires 
before  the  degenerating  mass,  is  thrust  aside,  and  becomes  atrophied, 
shrunken,  angular  or  elongated ;  moreover,  the  physiological  pigment 
of  the  cell  (usually  found  in  a  small  collection  at  its  base)  becomes 
uniformly  diffused,  so  that  the  altered  granular  protoplasm  becomes 
of  a  yellowish  tinge  {PL  xvi,yjig,  1).  Meanwhile  the  lateral  processes 
have  become  attenuated,  and  eventually  dwindle  down  and  wholly  dis- 
appear; this  gives  the  cell  a  still  more  globose  aspect.  In  like  manner, 
the  apical  process  disintegrates,  but  the  basal  extension  still  remains,  and 
is  often  notably  swollen  and  prominent;  it  is  seen  in  fresh  specimens  to 
be  largely  denuded  of  its  investing  medulla.  These  degenerate  cells 
are  mostly  indistinct  (from  the  absence  of  active  staining),  and  some 
of  the  larger  cells  of  the  fifth  layer  in  the  motor  cortex  look  like  the 
ghosts  of  their  former  selves.  Many  of  the  smaller  cells  are  foiind 
simply  represented  as  a  small  heap  of  granules  retaining  more  or  less 
the  outline  of  the  original  cell ;  the  whole  of  the  field  around  is  the 
seat  of  much  fatty  granular  matter,  and  especially  accumulated 
around  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  we  find  the 
perivascular  spaces  greatly  enlarged,  the  sheath  enclosing  fatty 
granules  and  deposits  of  hsematine;  the  vessels  are  usually  athero- 
matous, and  fatty  disintegrating  branched  corpuscles  are  spread  on 
their  exterior.  The  presence  of  much  fatty  matter  is  revealed  by  the 
fietct  that  fresh  preparations  treated  for  a  few  seconds  only  by  osmic 
acid  (*25  per  cent.)  tend  to  become  greatly  obscured  by  a  minute 
granular  deposit  forming  over  the  surface  of  the  section.  The  most 
accurate  description  of  granular  degeneration  is,  we  think,  that  first 
recorded  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Major,  and  certainly  before  his  researches  it 
had  never  been  shown  that  a  primary  senile  atrophy  of  the  brain-cells 
occurred  in  senile  dementia.*  That  observer  also  recorded  similar 
changes  in  the  cortex  of  aged  animals,  reproducing  what  he  found  in 
the  human  subject.  Our  further  researches  into  the  subject  have 
resulted  in  the  following  observations.  The  early  stage  of  granular 
disintegration  of  the  cortical  nerve-cells  is  signalised  by  certain 
remarkable  features  in  the  peripheral-zone  of  the  cortex,  immediately 
beneath  the  pia  mcUer.  Here  the  meduUated  fibres  running  parallel 
to  the  surface   assume  an  extreme  degree  of  varicosity,  and  active 

*  West  Riding  Aiylwn  BeporU,  voL  u. 
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degenerative  changes  enEue.  The  elements  of  the  lymph-conQM 
BjBtem  (spider-cells)  proliferate  and  crowd  around  these  ' 
fibres,  which  now  become  moDiiiform  from  segmentation  of  tlia 
myelin,  so  that  Urge  globose  or  oval  bodies  unatained  and  connected 
by  a  narrow  neck  constituted  by  the  stained  axis-cylinder,  are  seen  in 
large  numbers  beneath  the  pia  (PI.  ix.,Jig.  1).  The  bodies  from  being 
perfectly  colourless  and  homogeneous,  become  clouded  and  slightly 
grajiutar,  and  a  dense  proliferation  of  the  spider-cells  insinuates 
itself  between  and  around  tliese  degenerating  fibres,  their  branches 
forming  a  thick  meahwork  of  fibres  in  this  outer  zone  of  the  cort«x. 
As  in  this  stage  the  spider-cells  stain  intensely  with  aniline-black, 
^e  get  in  such  specimens  the  contrast  of  numbers  of  colourless  and 
somewhat  lustrous  spheres  upon  a  dark  background  of  felted  fibre 
(PL  \x..,  fig,  1).  This  fibrous  meshwork  strikes  down  into  the  first 
cortical  layer  some  distance  beyond  the  limit  of  the  medullated  Ir&ct. 
This — the  early — ^stage  of  grannlar  degenerntion  is  not  so  often  seen, 
we  much  more  frequently  mtet  with  the  next  stage,  as  in  subjects  dying 
from  senile  atrophy.  It  was  this  earlij  ttage  of  granular  degeneration 
in  senile  atrophy  that  we  drew  attention  to  some  twelve  years  ago, 
in  an  article  on  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  brain;*  we  there  sketched 
the  appearances  presented  io  such  a  section,  and  reproduce  the  sket^ih 
here,  since  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  these  features  were 
peculiar  to  general  paralysis  (/'/.  x.v.,Jig.  1) ;  we  would  here  insist  that 
ail  cases  of  senile  cerebral  atrophy  exhibit  this  proliferation  of  spider- 
cells  in  the  earlier  stage  of  its  evolution.  Not  only  so,  but  we  haTe 
already  sufiiciently  indicated  that  we  may  expect  to  find  similar 
appearances  whenever  these  medullated  fibres  are  degenerating,  what- 
ever be  the  cause. 

We  see,  therefore,  reproduced  in  this  layer  of  the  cortex,  in  the 
fatty  or  granular  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells,  the  so-called  colloid 
degeneration  already  studied  in  the  medulla  and  elsewhere.  Do  the 
same  sclerotic  reaolts  occur  which  we  have  traced  in  the  latter  t  If 
this  layer  of  the  cortex  be  carefully  examined  (fresh  sections)  in  the 
more  advanced  stage  of  this  degenerative  afiection,  we  discover  here 
and  there  a  few  colloid  bodies  remaining ;  but,  in  lieu  of  the  long 
series  of  large  moniliform  fibres,  or  grou]>s  of  large  colloid  bodies,  and 
dense  fibrous  meshwork  around,  we  find  free  nuclei  undoubtedly 
arising  from  the  spider-cells,  scattei'ed  in  numbers  about,  and  each 
nucleus  forming  a  centre,  around  which  an  abundance  of  highly 
refractile  granules  collect,  which  are  of  fatty  nature  (PI.  xv..  Jig.  2). 
These  clusters  of  fatty  granules  around  the  free  nucleus  represent  the 
dimitegration  of  the  spider-cell  itself,  for  we  often  observe  some  of 
•  Proe.  Roy.  Soc,  No.  1S2,  1877. 
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these  elements  full  of  glistening  particles,  and  with  their  ramifying 
processes  well  seen  lying  amongst  their  disintegrated  congeners. 

The  blood-vessels  also  at  this  stage  have  their  sheath  laden  with 
fisitty  debris  and  refractile  granules,  like  those  surrounding  the  nuclei 
It  can  be  well  appreciated  how,  under  this  process  of  fatty  liquefaction 
and  removal,  this  layer  of  the  cortex  becomes  rapidly  atrophied ;  the 
shrinking  which  occurs  is  apparent  in  the  6gure  {FL  xv.,  figs.  1,  2). 

Pigmentary  or  Fuscous  Degeneration.— The  deposit  of  pig- 
ment in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
is  a  constant  feature  in  healthy  states  of  these  centres.  So  &ur  from 
being  in  itself  an  indication  of  degeneration,  its  absence  should  at 
once  make  us  suspicious  of  the  integrity  of  the  cell-unit,  whilst  its 
presence  seems  indicative,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  normal  physio- 
logical activity.  In  some  way,  as  yet  not  clearly  understood,  the 
presence  of  pigment  plays  an  important  rdle  in  the  functional  activity 
of  the  nerve-cell,  and  we  need  only  refer  to  its  abundance  in  the  organs 
of  specia}  sense  to  emphasise  this  fact.  We  have  seen  in  cases  of 
granular  degeneration,  such  as  occurs  in  senile  atrophy  of  the  brain, 
that  the  earlier  stages  of  decline  in  the  functional  vigour  of  the  nerve- 
cell  is  associated  with  a  diminution  of  its  natural  pigment.  If  the 
dementia  has  been  ushered  in  by  evidence  of  long-continued  and  great 
excitement,  as  in  attacks  of  senile  mania,  then  we  find  a  notable 
degree  of  pigmentation  of  the  degenerated  cell  &x  beyond  what  is  seen 
in  health. 

Epileptic  insanity  and  the  insanity  of  general  paralysis  are  of  all 
forms  of  mental  ailment,  those  most  prone  to  excessive  pigmentation, 
but  all  morbid  states  of  the  nerve-centres  which  are  associated  with 
excessive  and  frequent  engorgements  of  their  vascular  apparatus  lead 
to  the  production  of  this  increase  of  pigment ;  and  thus,  we  find  the 
same  condition  of  the  nerve-cell  in  certain  cerebro-spinal  tracts  in 
severe  chorea  and  even  in  so  acute  an  affection  as  hydrophobia.  To 
class  this  "fuscous"  state  with  granular  degeneration  is  we  think 
misleading ;  the  latter  is  truly  a  degeneration  of  the  cell-protoplasm 
and  may  be  associated,  as  we  have  just  said,  with  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  normal  pigment ;  the  former  is  not  truly  a  degeneration,  but 
may  be  associated  with  an  accompanying  retrograde  change  in  the 
neighbouring  protoplasm,  or,  perhaps,  may  be  its  immediate  cause. 
The  one  fact  clearly  established  in  the  history  of  the  various  psychoses 
is  that,  where  excessive  pigmentation  of  nerve-cells  is  found,  it  is  a 
witness  to  a  bygone  functional  hyper-activity. 

The  large  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cortex  which  are  peculiarly  prone 
to  this  excessive  pigmentation  offer  us  the  best  means  for  its  illuatxA<- 
tion  both  in  normal  and  abnormal  states.      In  fresK  ^T^s^ace^^'^^ 
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enamiueii  straight  from  the  treezing-iuicrotoine,  yre  lind  ai  one  of  the 
inferior  angles,  or  along  the  basal  arc  of  the  cell,  a  small  follection  of 
golden  yellow  pigment,  through  which  a  number  of  dark,  amorphoDS, 
mioute  granules  are  scattered  ;  it  appears  to  be  surrounded  on  ail  sides 
by  protoplasm,  but  is  quite  distinct  ii-om  the  latter  ;  often  it  assumes  a 
somewhat  crescentic  form  partially  encircling  the  nucleus.    In  degenera- 
ting cells,  such  as  we  have  already  referred  to,  the  changes  observed 
in  the  various  stages  are  as  follows  ;— First,  the  whole  cell  becomes 
tumid,  and  losing    its  more  elliptic  outline,  approaches  B  Eomewh»C 
pyriform  or  spheroidal  contour,  the  pigment  being  notably  incrcAsed  J 
in  quantity.     At  the  same  time  the  ccll-protoplasm  stains  of  an  inteiiM fl 
depth   of   colour   with    aniline   blu:?-black  ;  so   deeply    tinged    does   it  I 
become  that  unless  subjected  to  the  dye  for  an  unusuaUy  short  period,  f 
the  whole  of  the  unpigmented  protoplasm  and  its  contained  nucleoft  I 
becomes  obscured  (PI.  xiv. ).    With  this  intensity  of  staining  of  one  pop- 1 
tion  of  the  cell  we  have  the  pigmented  portion  whoUy  unaffected  by  thtt.l 
aniline  or  carmine  dyes,  and  assuming  a  bright  yellow  or  browniidt-B 
yellow  tinge,  and  a  rough  granular  aspect.     The  cell  becomes  still  moral 
globose  in  aspect,  and  its  numerous  radiating  lateral  offshoots  (at  firflll 
coarse  and  deeply  stained)  can  be  traced  through  the  pigmented  patch  oft^ 
to  the  receding  protoplasm.     The  nucleus  is  deeply  stained  I>y  th»1 
usual  reagents  {PI.  xiv.).     This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  first  stage  ol 
fiinctional    hyper-activity,  and    we   lind,  as  constant  associateiS  wittll 
these  degenerating  cells,  coarse,  dilated  blood-vessels,  together   witbl 
leucocytes  and  hiematuidiu  crystals  along  the  perivascular  channels. 

The  retraction  of  the  unaffected  protoplasm  carries  with  it  the 
nucleus  towards  the  apex  of  the  cell,  or  draws  it  out  eccentrically  and 
to  the  side ;  but  at  times  the  invasion  of  the  pigmentary  change 
appears  at  the  summit  of  the  cell  when  the  nucleus  and  i 
protoplasm  retreat  towards  the  base.  The  nncleus  itself  may  now  . 
become  pigmented  in  some  cases,  but  in  all  it  assumes  eventually  a  | 
more  or  less  irregular  angular  contour,  losing  the  plump,  oval  cODtoor 
seen  in  fresh  and  healthy  sections.  At  this  juncture,  also,  the  s 
of  the  cell  by  aniline  becomes  less  evident,  and,  with  the  encroachment 
of  the  ever-increasing  pigmented  area,  fiwntly  stained  tracts  or  angles 
of  protoplasm  may  alone  remain.  The  ntdiating  lateral  processes 
dwindle  down  into  extremely  attenuated  extensions  and  entirely 
disappear,  the  cell  being  devoid  of  all  except  a  bitsal  and  perhaps  a 
short  apical  stump ;  in  others,  a  few  bristle-like  projections  from  the 
sides  of  the  cell  still  remain,  so  that  it  has  a  somewhat  spiny  aspect. 
In  this  stage,  whatever  processes  remain  are  but  very  faintly  stained  fc 
reagents,  or  have  a  granular,  degenerating  aspect,  while  the  pigmeid 
discoloration    can    often   be    traced   fa 
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junction  with  the  cell.  The  pigmented  area  appears  to  be  separated 
from  the  remaining  protoplasm  of  the  cell  by  an  investing  capsule  of 
more  deeply-stained  material,  so  that  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
cell  is  involved  in  the  change,  the  latter  appears  to  possess  a  very 
definite  investing-wall,  deeply-stained  by  aniline,  with  brownish-yellow, 
granular  pigment  within  (PL  xiii.).  Such  a  sharply-defined,  indurated 
border  gives  the  cell  the  appearance  which  has  been  described  by 
Meynert  and  Lubimoff  as  a  "  sclerosed  swelling."  At  this  period  the 
nucleus,  besides  presenting  an  irregular  contour,  exhibits  one  or  more 
highly-refractile  spots,  probably  of  fatty  nature ;  it  remains  always  the 
centre  around  which  any  non-pigmented  and  unafiected  protoplasm 
which  is  left  collects.  Hence  many  cells  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
degeneration  exhibit  an  eccentric  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
zone  of  stained  (and  hence  presumably  still  healthy)  protoplasm, 
delicate  extensions  of  which  can  be  traced  as  dark  fibres  running 
through  the  investing  pigmented  granular  cell-mass,  the  whole  being 
enclosed  within  an  irregular,  distorted,  dark-stained  sclerous  envelope. 
We  have  also  often  observed  a  sharply-defined  cincture  separating  the 
healthier  from  the  degenerate  portion  of  the  cell ;  and  it  may  always 
be  noted  that  the  processes  which  arise  from  the  pigmented  area  are 
more  degenerated  than  those  issuing  from  the  healthier  stained 
segment.  The  individual  granules  seen  in  the  pigmented  mass  are 
from  1  /(^  to  2  /t  in  diameter. 

The  last  stage  is  that  of  general  shrinking  of  the  cell,  which  is, 
however,  preceded  by  a  partial  resolution  of  the  bright  yellow  or 
dusky  pigmented  granules  into  many  highly-refractile  globules,  more 
obviously  fatty  in  nature;  whilst  this  admixture  diminishes  the 
fu^cous  aspect  of  the  cell  {PL  xvi.,  Jig.  1;  PL  xviii.).  In  many,  a  still 
more  complete  transformation  is  apparent ;  the  yellow  tint  wholly 
goes,  the  cell  is  filled  by  a  somewhat  bright,  translucent  colourless 
material,  finely  granular  or  molecular  in  part,  and  the  outline  of  the 
ceU  is  so  fsdntly  mapped-out  that  it  may  be  easily  overlooked.  These 
shrunken  cells  are  also  found  broken  up  into  little  heaps  of  colourless 
or  flEuntly-pigmented  disintegrated  molecules  (PL  xv..  Jig,  3). 

The  granular  pigment  in  the  fresh  sections  is  apparently  unaffected 
by  ether,  by  alcohol,  or  by  both  conjointly ;  nor  does  it  undergo  any 
obvious  change  with  caustic  soda  or  fuming  nitric  acid.  All  such 
pigmented  collections,  in  cells  advanced  in  degeneration,  show  a 
decided  darkening  when  treated  with  osmic  acid  (1  per  cent.),  and 
thus  reveal  a  certain  proportion  of  fatty  constituents;  whereas  the 
pale  cell,  full  of  translucent  material,  shows  decidedly  a  fatty  reaction 
when  so  treated.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  pigmented  portion 
takes  up  none  of  the  usual  dyes— carmine,  hematoxylin,  or  aniline. 
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To  summarise  briefly  the  pLenges  thus  undergone  by  the  c 
arrange  them  under  three  periods,  thus  : — 

Paried  0/ over  activity.—    (1.)  Swelling  of  cell  with  inoreaae  of  pigi 

Dark  itoiiuDgof  protoplasm. 

(2.)  Advancing dogeiieratioa, eel 

plasm  retracting. 

Sulcroaic  iaveatmcnt  of  cell  and  cinctnre  formed. 

Period  q/ diminialied  activUg.—ti\icleaa  eccentric,  defonncd,  fatty,  with 

encircling  zone  of  protoplasm. 

Processes  few;  these,  as  well  oa  cett-protoplMBO, 

Guntly  Btained. 
Fatty  transformation  and  decoloration  of  cell. 
Atropby  with  sbrioking  or  rupture  iuto  a  heap  e£ 
grouulea. 

During  the  progress  of  the  fatty  transformation,  vacuolation  of  th« 
cell  not  infrequently  occurs  ;  and  it  ia  from  thin  cause  that  it  appeon 
occasionally  full  of  loculi,  the  fatty  contents  of  which  seem  to  have 
dropped  out  or  to  have  been  absorbed,  the  walls  or  diaaepiments  of  tha 
several  loculi  remainiug  rigid.  Such  cells  present  a  very  eitraordinary 
appearance  (P/s.  xi.,  xiii.),  and  we  are  ignorant  as  to  the  cause  whicb^ 
induces  this  transformation  rather  than  the  more  usual  fusco 
and  atrophy. 

Developmental  Arrest  of  the  Nerve-Cell.— At  an  early  pi 

of  its  history  the  cortical  nerve-cell  of  the  human  aabje 
spheroidal  contour,  its  basal  process  n on- medu Hated,  and  the  cell 
itself  possessed  of  extremely  few  processes.  Not  only  so,  but  the  ceils 
are  of  small  size,  and  are  much  more  uniform  in  their  dimeasionB 
throughout  the  depth  of  the  cortex  than  in  the  fully' developed  and 
adult  brain.  So  utterly  unlike  are  these  young  cells  to  the  form 
ultimately  assumed  in  the  fully -developed  stage,  that  the  one  cannot 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  When,  therefore,  this  type  ot 
cell  prevails  at  a  later  period  of  life,  we  have  unanswerable  testimony 
to  its  arrested  development.  It  might,  of  course,  be  objected  that 
such  primitive  cell-forms,  occurring  in  youth  and  adult  life,  were 
products  of  a  retrogressive  process  and  not  absolute  proof  of  their 
arrested  development ;  and  this  view  might  be  supposed  to  be  streng- 
thened by  the  fact  that  in  the  granular  and  granulo-pigmentaiy 
degenerations  already  described  we  have  reproduced  inflated  cell- 
forms,  which  at  a  certain  stage  possess  characters  strongly  reminding 
UB  of  the  primitive  cell. 

Such  a.  conclusion  is,  however,  inadmissible,  since  these  degeneratave 
processes  are  progressive,  and  result  in  the  complete  disintegration  of 
s  elements  ;  since  we  find  in  these  cases  cells  side  by  side  in 
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every  stage  of  degenerative  change ;  and  since,  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  cells  involved,  special  features  present  themselves  which  are  not 
afforded  by  the  cells  of  stunted  cerebral  development  to  which  we  now 
allude. 

It  appears  to  us  that  too  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
this  important  evidence  of  developmental  arrest;  we  drew  attention 
to  its  occurrence  in  certain  instances  of  epileptic  idiocy  and  imbecility 
in  the  year  1879,*  and  since  this  period  we  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  the  observations  then  made. 

The  condition  to  which  we  allude  we  find  restricted  to  the  con- 
vulsive neuroses;  hitherto  we  have  failed  to  note  its  presence  in 
simple  forms  of  congenital  defect  and  deaf-mutism;  all  the 
instances    falling    under    our    notice    being    subjects    of   epileptic 

idiocy. 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  cortical  layers 
presenting  this  primitive  type  are  especially  the  second  and  the  third 
layers ;  the  larger  ganglionic  cells  are  usually  in  a  state  of  excessive 
pigmentation,  and  even  present  evidence  of  the  granular  degeneration 
such  as  we  usually  meet  with  in  epileptic  insanity ;  but,  apart  from 
this,  they  do  not  assume  the  characters  presented  by  the  elements  of 
the  superimposed  layers,  and  they  usually  retain  their  normal  outline. 

Our  first  glance  at  the  cortex  in  the  second  and  third  layers,  through 
a  low-power  objective,  suggests  to  the  mind  a  staining  of  the  nuclear 
elements  only,  the  faint  delineation  of  the  cell  escaping  attention ;  but 
it  soon  becomes  obvious  on  more  careful  search  that  the  nerve-cells  are 
there  in  apparently  undiminished  numbers,  but  the  majority  completely- 
unaffected  by  the  staining  reagent  employed.  Their  appearance  is 
made  obvious,  in  fact,  by  the  presence  of  pigmented  (or  else  colour- 
less, but  translucent  and  often  highly-refractile)  contents  which  cotn- 
pletelyfill  the  cell. 

We  have  alluded  to  these  cells  as  spheroidal,  and  in  many  instances 
such  is  the  case;  but,  perhaps,  the  slightly-pyriform  contour  pre- 
dominates. They  resemble,  in  fact,  a  number  of  delicate,  yellow, 
pear-shaped  bladders  suspended  by  a  stalk — the  stalk  being  the  faintly- 
stained  apex  process,  whilst,  at  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  cell, 
the  well-stained  nucleus  presents  itself.  The  only  elements  which 
stain  normally  with  the  aniline  dye  are  the  large  cells  of  the  fifth 
layer,  and  these  (as  before  stated)  are  often  degenerated. 

With  greater  amplification  the  cell-contents  are  found  to  be  granular 
throughout — not  as  in  the  degenerative  change  previously  described, 
such  as  exists  in  senile  atrophy,  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  cell,  and 
contrasting    strongly  with    the    stained   protoplasm  elsewhere,   but 

*  Brain,  Oct.,  1879,  p.  371. 
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uniformly  and  coarsely  granuiar,  resolved  by  high  powers 
or  spherical  bodies  usually  2  /i  to  4  ,14  in  diameter.      iSuch  granules 
often  highly  refractile  and  quite  uoluurlesB,  but  usually  are  pigmented 
oi'  a  bright  yellow  tint.     Certain,  cells  exhibit  a  faint  staining  bctwt 
these  granular  bodies,  giving  it  a  somewhat  reticulat«d  aspect ; 
undoubtedly    indicates    the   existence    of    the    original    pro  top  la 
groundwork  of  the  cell   unaffected  by  pigmentary  or  fatty  change, 
and,  in  some  instances,  a  somewhat  dark-stained  border  surrounds  the 
cell,  forming  a.  well-delined  outline — this  is,  however,  exceptional. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  nucleus  is  a  notable  feature,  its  usual  position 
being  at  the  junction  of  the  apex-process  with  the  cell,  but  it  is  occa- 
sionally appressed  anil  flattened  against  the  sides  of  the  cell ;  it  is  of 
tair  proportionate  size  In  most  cells,  is  deeply  stained  by  aniline,  and 
often  presents  one  or  more  refractile  spots  in  its  interior,  The  branches 
radiating  from  these  cells  always  stain  very  feebly,  are  very  delicate 
and  attenuated,  and  the  paucity  of  branches  is  one  of  the  most  notaUe^ 
features  of  the  cell ;  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  the 
process  is  alone  detected.  Most  cells  show  only  two  divergent  braocht 
near  the  inferior  pole,  whilst  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  four  or  five 
ceases.  We  may  thus  summarise  the  features  presented  by  th( 
nerve-cells  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  cortex  : — 

(«.)  Spheroidal  or  pyriform  contour  of  ceils. 

(b.)  Marked  eccentricity  of  nucleus,  usually  apical  in  position. 

(c.)  Coarse  granular  condition  of  contents. 

(d.)  Pigmentation  universal,   or  indications  of  a   fatty  chan 
protoplasm. 

(e. )  Great  paucity  of  branches. 

(/. )  Peculiar  characters  far  most  marked  in  cells  of  second  and 
third  layers. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  upper  cellular  zones  of  the  cortex  in 
these  cases  of  mental  defect  associated  with  epilepsy ; — 

1.  The  primitive  type  of  ceil  reproduced  as  regards  contour  and 
branching ; 

2.  But  stamped  of  a  deg'enerate  type  by  the  granulo-pigmentar; 
or  fatty  condition  of  its  contents. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  latter  condition  is  not  an  activo 
degeneration,  but  rather  the  natural  elate  of  a  degenerate  type  of  oell, 
as  it  does  not  pi'oceed  to  the  rapid  disintegration  of  cell-stmoturo 
which  pertains  to  the  ordinary  granular  and  "fuscous  "  degenerationa 
of  later  life ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  at  any  time  found  as  a 
partial,  but  as  a  universal,  condition  of  the  cell-structure.  In  epileptic 
insanity  where  the  epilepsy  is  acquired  at  puberty  or  at  adult  age,  how- 
ever frequent  and  severe  the  convulsive  seizures,  however  longstanding 
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such  phenomena  have  been,  we  never  find  reproduced  the  appearances 
above  detailed.  However  advanced  the  "fuscous  "  or  granular  change, 
we  find  the  degenerating  cells,  if  once  they  have  acquired  their  norma^ 
developmental  characters,  show  indications  of  the  mature  type  to  the 
very  end ;  and,  hence,  we  can  in  no  way  consider  the  very  peculiar 
conformation  of  these  cells  in  epileptic  idiocy  to  be  the  outcome  of  a 
primary  degeneration.  We  shall  again  allude  to  these  stunted  globose 
cells  when  dealing  with  epileptic  insanity. 

VaCUOlation  of  Nerve-Cells. — ^This  change  consists  in  the  ap- 
pearance within  the  nerve-cell  of  oval  or  perfectly-spheroidal  bodies, 
of  high  refractile  power  quite  unaffected  by  any  staining  reagent^ 
colourless  but  lustrous.  In  many  cases  the  lustrous,  refractile  quality 
may  be  wanting,  and  it  is  then  evident  that  the  spheroidal  outline  is 
that  of  a  genuine  cavity  or  vcLCMjley  from  which  the  former  contents 
have  been  removed,  or  escaped  by  rupture  ;  that  such  rupture  of  the 
cell  does  occur  is  sufficiently  evident  in  the  case  of  certain  elements 
where  an  incomplete  vacuole  is  apparent  along  the  border  of  the  nerve- 
cell,  which  is  interrupted  here  by  a  wide  opening  leading  into  the  cavity 
of  the  vacuole.  There  may  be  but  one  such  vacuole  formed  in  the 
cell-protoplasm,  but  we  frequently  find  many  such  within  each  cell ; 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  they  crowd  the  interior  so  as  to  present  the 
very  remarkable  appearance  indicated  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
where  the  outlines  of  eighteen  vcumdea  were  seen  in  a  single  large  multi- 
polar cell.  The  removal  of  the  contents  of  such  vacuoles  may  be 
effected  by  reagents,  by  the  methods  of  preparation  of  the  section,  and, 
as  we  believe,  by  direct  absorption  during  life  through  the  agency  of 
the  lymph-connective  system.  However  removed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  original  cavity  maintains  its  former  contour,  and  is  never 
encroached  upon  by  the  protoplasm  surrounding  it ;  and  in  such  cases 
where  the  cavity  has  opened  up  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cell  no 
retraction  of  the  protoplasm  occurs,  but  the  contour  is  rigidly  pre- 
served. The  protoplasm  surrounding  the  vacuoles  is  more  or  less  in 
a  state  of  granular  degeneration,  faintly  stained,  or  pigmented  and 
fuscous.  This  association  of  vacuolation  and  granular  degeneration  is 
invariable  {FL  xiii.) ;  yet  the  vacuoles  are  often  immediately  in 
contact  with  unaffected  protoplasm  which  assumes  a  deep-stained  tint, 
and  still  further  aids  in  bringing  them  into  relief  The  nucleus  of  the 
cell  may  be  concealed  from  view  or  really  absent ;  usually  it  is  con- 
siderably displaced.  The  aspect  of  many  of  these  degenerated  cells  is 
suggestive  of  encapsulation,  through  the  formation  of  an  outer  deli- 
cate investing  pellicle  of  devitalised  protoplasm  (see  lower  three 
cells  in  PI.  xiii.).  The  granular  degeneration  and  the  resulting 
vacuolation  and  feeble  staining  of  nerve-cells  indicate  a  fatty  change 
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in  the  cell-protoplasm,  and  the  separation  of  the  fatty  matter  which 
fills  the  vacuole  can,  as  is  now  well  known,  be  artificially  induced  ; 
thus  in  phosphorus  poisoning  we  are  aware  that  an  acute  fatty  dej;enera- 
tion  occurs  in  the  tissues  from  an  increased  metaniorpliosia  of  albumen, 
but  ohiuflj  from  interference  with  the  oxidation  of  the  tisauea,  and, 
hence,  the  accumulation  of  fat  within  the  celt.     This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  deatructioa   of  the  oxygen-caiTiera^tbe  red    blood-corposcles- — 
induced  by  phosphorus*  ( Voit  and  Baiwr).     This  rapid  splittiog-up  of 
the  protoplaBm  of  the  cell,  and  the  accumulation  of  fat  within  its  struc- 
ture, ia  equally  induced  in  the  nerve-cells :  and  the  experiments  of  Voit 
and  Bauer  have  been  repeated  upon  dogs  and  rabbits  by  Fopow,  Damlo, 
Kreyssig,  and  Flesch,  with  results  which   indicate   that  phosphorus 
and  arsenic  apparently  induce  a  granular  degeneration  and  vacuolati 
of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  spinal  cord.       Flesch,  however,  and,  later 
on,  Traebinski,  have  questioned  the  conclusions  aiTtved  at  by  other 
authorities,  and  would  assign  the  vacuolation  to  an  alteration  induced 
by  chrome  reagents.     The   latter  emphatically  asserts  that  in  fresb  I 
preparations  examined  by  him  the  change  was  never  witneased.t     We  | 
hare  on  the  contrary  not  only  constantly  met  with  vacuolated  cells  i 
fresh  frozen-sections  of  certain  subjects  of  insanity,  but  the  must  ex--' 
tensive   instance   of    this   degenerative    change   we    have    seen,  and  I 
which  we  have  figured  in  PlaU  sii.,  was   treated  entirely  by  Iresh  J 
methods    (sections    front    frozen    brain    being    stained  with  anilins  1 
blue  black).       We   are,   therefore,    assured    that   Flesch   is  certainly  I 
premature  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  viz.,  that  vacuolation  is  not  I 
met  with  in  nervous  tissues  examined  fresh,  but  is  presumably  induced'] 
by  hardening  reagents.     Trzebinski's  researches  indicate  that   tbew  I 
changes  may  be  imitated  by  the  use  of  chrome  reagents  in  /leaicAy  J 
tissues  ;  but  they  do  not  prove  the  artificial  nature  of  these  changes  1 
in   diseasmt   nervous  centres,   since  we  repeotedly   meet   with   thess  J 
vacuolated  cells  in  onr /roten-secttons  of  brain. 

The  vacuolation  is,  as  before  stated,  always  associated  with  the 
granular  degeneration,  although  the  latter  may  frequently  be  found  to 
afford  no  instances  of  vacuolation  Wo  meet,  therefore,  with  this 
change  in  the  cell  in  senile  cerebrtl  atrophy  and  it  is  by  no  means  on. 
in&equent  condition  in  the  insanity  of  chronic  alcoholism.  In  both 
cases  we  must  attribute  it  to  the  at^umulation  of  hydrocarbon  in  the 
tissues  from  defective  oxidation,  whiLh  is  the  invariable  sequel  to  old 
age,  and  to  excessive  indulgence  in  aliohol 

Vacuolation  of  Nucleus. — The  former  condition  is  usually  c 

'  ZtitKhri/tfiir  Biolmjie,  viL,  Voit  awl  Baatr. 
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fined  to  the  nerve-ceU,  the  nucleus  not  necessarily  being  implicated  in 
like  manner ;  and  it  is  a  feature  more  common  in  the  large  ganglionic 
cells  of  the  spinal  cord  or  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain, 
than  in  the  cells  of  the  posterior  comua,  or  of  the  superjacent  layers  of 
the  cortex;  at  all  times  they  are  more  prominent  and  obtrusive 
appearances  in  the  former  positions. 

The  nucleus-change,  however,  is  one  peculiarly  common  to  the 
smaller  cells  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  cortex ;  and,  in  fact^  is  often 
limited  to  the  second  layer — the  small  angular  cells,  fringing  externally 
the  small  pyramidal  elements  of  the  third  layer.  It  is  exceptional 
to  find  so  notable  and  so  extensive  a  change  as  that  represented  in  PL 
xii.  On  referring  to  that  drawing,  we  observe  that  almost  every  cell 
is  vacuolated ;  some  containing  several  vacuoles,  and  most  presenting 
unnatural,  distorted  outlines  as  the  result  of  the  change  undergone. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  nucleus  is,  in  the  univacuolated 
cells,  the  primary  seat  of  disease ;  so  that  in  many  cases  the  whole 
nucleus  is  represented  by  a  spherical  vacuole,  and  the  cell,  in  lieu  of 
its  dark-stained  centre,  shows  an  unstained  bright  spheroid  surrounded 
by  the  stained  protoplasm  of  the  celL  Early  indications  of  this  change 
are  revealed  by  a  minute  oily  droplet  in  the  centre  of  the  nucleus ; 
such  droplets  multiply  and  progressively  enlarge,  until,  no  longer 
coalescing  in  the  nucleus,  they  become  free  within  the  cell-protoplasm, 
which  is  also  found  in  a  state  of  granular  degeneration  {PL  xiL). 
The  change  as  peculiarly  confined  to  the  nucleus  in  early  stages,  will 
be  more  carefully  considered  in  our  section  on  the  pathology  of  the 
insanity  of  epilepsy,  as  it  is  in  this  and  certain  other  convulsive 
affections  that  we  meet  with  it  as  a  very  nptable  and  uniform  change. 

It  may  at  first  appear  an  unnecessary  refinement  to  distinguish 
between  the  vacuolation  of  cell  and  of  nucleus  as  we  have  here  done ;  * 
both  are  indications  of  a  fisitty  change  finally  producing  the  self-same  dis- 
integration. It  is,  however,  important  that  such  a  distinction  be 
drawn,  since  the  site  of  lesion  in  both  instances  appears  to  us  to 
indicate  a  wholly  dissimilar  origin.  The  fatty  disintegration  and 
vacuolation  of  the  large  ganglionic  cells  appear  to  be  induced  by 
changes  in  the  blood-corpuscles  leading  to  defective  oxygenation,  by 
chronic  pulmonary  affections  acting  in  the  same  way,  by  the  effects  of 
certain  poisons  (arsenic,  phosphorus)  or  any  of  the  many  circum- 
stances which  restrict  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues ;  the  effect 
is  a  general  one,  but  those  elements  in  the  cortex  naturally  suffer 
earliest  and  most  severely  whose  nutrition  is  carried  on  at  greatest 
disadvantage.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  all  the  large-sized  cells 
of  the  cortex,  whose  bulk  and  greater  distance  from  the  arterial  twigs 

is  iniwiifin.!  to  rapid  restoration  of  nutritive  equilibrium,  as  long  since 
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indicated  by  Dr.  Ross.*  These  large  celta,  therefore,  are  the  first  to 
succumb  to  fatty  change  induced  hj  any  general  eflect  restricting 
oxidation. 

When,  however,  we  meet  with  a  special  layer  of  the  cortex,  and 
more  especially  of  its  Gmallest  uerve -elements  so  affected,  the  same 
explanation  is  not  valid ;  we  cannot  imagine  these  minute  elements 
suffering  so  extensively,  whUat  the  Inrger  escape  from  any  wide- 
spread defect  in  oxygenation.  We  can  only  here  presume  that  the 
change  induced  is  indicative  of  an  iiUringic  morbid  j'actor  in  Che  <xU 
iUd/,  (IT  of  its  immediate  structumt  connections.  Hence  we  regard 
the  changes  found  in  senile  atrophy  of  the  brain-celt  as  having 
«ntirely  different  significance  to  those  found  in  epilepsy  and  in  chi 
alcoholic  insanity  ;  in  the  latter  we  do  not  look  for  a  caue 
degenerative  change  in  the  blood  or  vascular  apparatus,  but 
primary  condition  of  the  nervous  arrangements  in  tbemsetves. 

Destruction  of  Nerve-Fibre  Plexus.— In  cases  of  chronic 
insanity,  and  especially  where  atrophy  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  the  fresh  cortex  obtained  by  freezing,  and 
stained  by  aniline  blue-black,  shows  highly-characttristic  appear- 
ances. In  keallhy  brain  a  clear  differentiation  of  the  nervous  elements, 
the  cell  and  nerve-fibre  plexus,  prevails,  when  fresh  sections  are  so 
treated ;  they  appear  darkly-stained,  and  imbedded  in  a  clear,  un- 
stained matrix,  in  which  connective  nuclei  and  meandering  vessels 
are  leas  obviously  defined.  In  the  chronic  atrophic  diseases  of  the 
cortex  associated  with  insanity  the  aspect  is  very  different.  Here  we 
find  much  dlffUSiTenesS  of  staining,  the  matrix  being  uniformly 
affected  by  the  aniline,  or  exhibiting  a  patchy  mottling  of  a  deep 
aniline  tint  separated  by  perfectly  light  or  faintly-tinted  areas. 

In  consequence  of  this  diffuse  staining  of  the  matrix,  which  often 
approaches  the  depth  of  tint  aaaumed  by  the  nerve-cell,  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  latter  is  greatly  impaired ;  and  we  have  known  these 
specimens  thrown  aside  as  badly-prepared  sections,  the  blurred  and 
indistinct  elements  being  regarded  as  failures  in  staining  rather  than 
the  results  of  morbid  change.  In  all  advanced  cases  the  uniform 
diffusiveness  of  staining  is  much  intensified  by  the  degenerative 
changes  proceeding  in  the  nerve-cell  and  its  network  of  branches ; 
but,  it  is  important  to  note,  that  the  former  long  survives  the  latter 
aa  an  essential  though  diseased  element  in  the  cortex.  It  is  the 
fibre-plexus  formed  by  the  radiating  processes  (not  the  primary  but 
the  secondary)  which  are  earliest  implicated,  and  we  frequently  not« 
their  almost  entire  absence  from  the  field,  whilst  the  degenerate 
remains  in  various  stages  of  decay. 

*  J}uaaa  p/the  J/ertmu  SyaUm,  voL  i. 
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In  cases  of  secondary  dementia,  we  always  note  the  appearances, 
now  detailed,  especially  in  the  anterior  sections  of  the  hemispheres ; 
there  is  the  great  paucity  of  cell-processes,  the  patchy  mottling  of  the 
intercellular  areas  of  the  matrix,  an  increase  in  nuclei,  and  the  field 
strewn  with  the  flEuntly-stained,  indefinite,  blurred  outline  of  degener- 
ating nerve-cells.  The  patchy  mottling,  on  closer  examination,  resolves 
itself  into  the  fine  fibrillar  meshwork  which  originates  from  the 
scavenger-elements  (spider-cells),  and  which  has  replaced  the  non- 
meduUated  meshwork  intervening  between  the  nerve-cells :  but  partly 
into  coarser  patches  resulting  from  the  disintegrated  nerve-cells,  which 
have  entirely  lost  all  semblance  of  their  former  outline,  or  being 
well-defined  in  their  lower  half,  become  indistinct  above,  and  &de  off 
imperceptibly  into  the  surrounding  matrix;  or  they  may  have  attached 
to  them  a  few  shrunken  nuclei  as  sole  representatives  of  the  spider- 
cells  which  attacked  them  at  an  earlier  stage. 

The  fact  last  alluded  to  is  important.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  destructive  elements  have  but  a  transient  period  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  more  actively  they  play  the  part  of  scavengers  on  the 
neighbouring  tissue,  the  more  rapidly  (we  may  assume)  do  they 
fibrillate  and  lose  their  cellular  constitution,  passing  in  this  stage 
through  a  fatty  transformation  like  the  nerve-cell  (Fl.  xv..  Jig,  2). 

In  advanced  instances  of  this  interstitial  atrophy,  we  consequently 
may  find  few,  if  any,  of  these  characteristic  organisms  present  them- 
selves; but  the  resulting  fibrillar  meshwork  is  always  perceptible. 
The  fatty  change  of  these  tissue-elements  involves  considerable  dis- 
coloration by  the  use  of  osmic  acid,  which  is  requisite  in  the  fresh 
process  of  examination,  and  it  therefore  becomes  imperative  that 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  reagent  be  employed,  unless  the  firmness 
of  tissue  permits  of  its  being  entirely  dispensed  with ;  if  the  usual 
*5  per  cent,  solution  be  employed,  great  obscuration  of  the  tissue- 
elements  may  result. 

The  delicate,  unprotected  processes  of  the  intercellular  nerve-plexua 
lend  themselves  most  readily  to  the  ravages  of  the  scavenger-cells; 
they  succumb  sooner  than  the  apex-process,  the  cell  itself,  and  the 
basal  axis-cylinder  process,  which  persist  latest  (FL  xv.,^.  1).  Hence, 
as  we  shall  find  in  most  instances  of  secondary  dementia,  it  is  this 
plexus  which  is  earliest  and  most  exposed  to  decay,  and  from  it  issues 
that  interstitial  atrophy  which  progressively  advances  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  case;  it  is  a  destruction  of  tissue  which  can  never  be 
replaced. 

A  due  estimate  of  the  nerve-cell  as  the  elementary  unit  of  the 
nervous  mechanism  is  now  universally  recognised  as  essential  to  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  phenomena  of  cerebral  activity,  whether 
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from  the  physiological  or  pathological  stAndpoinL  That  the  absence 
of  the  elaborate  cell -mechanism  8  of  the  cortex,  and  their  imagined 
rejilacemeat  by  a  perfectly  homogeneous  structureless  matriit  in  which 
thi?  nerve-Sbres  lost  themselves,  would  introduce  into  our  problems  in 
the  present  state  of  physiological  science,  inextricable  confusion,  is  self- 
evident  ;  since  the  phenomena  of  functional  differentiation  would  then 
remain  to  us  a  profound  mystery,  and  the  simplest  correlations  of  mind 
would  await  an  explanation. 

If  for    these   reasons   only,   we   may  safely  exalt   the   nerve-cell    to 
a  position  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  our  problems  of  mind, 
is  oo  this  account  highly  important  that  the  nerve-cell  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  should  be  the  subject  of  careful  study   by  all  interested 
psychological  medicine ;    and  that  due   attention  should  be  paid 
the  conditioning  of  its  functional  activities,  and  to  the  results  of  3 
nutritional  impairment,  disease  and  death. 

In  our  chapter  on  the  histology  of  the  cortex,  we  have  dwelt 
sufficiently  upon  this  structural  unit  in  its  relationships  to  the  sur- 
rounding elements,  to  indicate  the  intricacy  and  delicate  adjustment 
established  betwixt  it  and  its  physiological  environment.  Suspended 
within  a  sac  in  direct  connection  with  the  lymph-chonnels  surrounding 
the  blood-vesselfr — or  rather  its  own  special  nutrient  capillary — the 
nerve-cell  becomes  liable  to  any  influence,  however  trivial,  disturbing 
the  blood-stream  in  its  neighbourhood  (/"/.  v.),  A  quickened  circulation, 
a  retarded  flow,  an  anaemic  state  of  cortex  must  inBuence  the  functional 
activity  of  these  centres  of  feeling  and  tliought ;  a  vitiated  quality  of 
the  blood,  or  the  presence  of  toxic  agents  introduced  from  without,  or 
elaborated  within,  the  economy  will  all  affect  them  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree ;  whilst  the  activity  of  the  lymph-connective  system  in  the 
removal  of  the  effete  products  of  functional  wear  and  tear,  will  play  an 
all-important  rdte  in  the  same  direction. 

That  delicate  system  of  lymph-COnnective  elements,  to  which 
we  have  alluded  as  permeating  (in  the  normal  state)  the  whole  of  the 
cerebral  mass  of  white  and  grey  substance,  takes  a  moi'e  active  share 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  mental  decadence  than  any  other :  and  tlie 
more  the  question  is  investigated,  the  greater  importance,  we  feel  con- 
vinced, will  be  attached  to  these  elements  in  the  processes  of  disease 
as  affecting  the  nervous  centres.  Their  physiological  indications 
are  clear;  they  are  the  seavengCPS  Of  the  brain;  and  the  evideni-e 
obtainable  renders  it  now  incontrovertible  that  they  are  liable  to  exces- 
sive ond  rapid  development  under  certain  morbid  conditions  affecting 
cerebral  nutrition  and  repair.  In  the  normal  condition  of  healthr 
cerebration  these  elements,  far  from  being  obtrusively  present,  ate 
so  delicate  and  pellucid  that  they  often  escape  detection;   bat  tbKl 
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they  are  universally  present  can  be  readily  verified  by  special  methods 
of  examination. 

Whatever  leads  to  increased  waste  of  cerebral  neurine  ;  whenever 
structural  disilltegnra.tiO]l  is  slowly  proceeding  either  in  nerve- 
cell  or  fibre ;  whenever  accumulation  of  debrlS  occurs  from  disease 
of  the  vascular  tracts,  then  we  invariably  note  an  augmented  activity 
re^tered  in  these  SCavenger-elementS  of  the  brain.  That  their 
activity  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  functional  activity  of  the  essential 
neurine  tissue,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor  that  with  each 
accession  of  the  nerve-tide  they  are  stimulated  to  increased  activity 
in  the  removal  of  the  products  of  waste  and  the  plasma  effused  from 
the  vessels.  In  heaUhy  skUes,  however,  they  never  assume  the  hyper- 
trophied  form,  the  deep  staining,  the  coarse  fibrillation,  the  rapid 
multiplication,  and  the  evidence  of  obvious  intracellular  digestion, 
which  are  so  reiwiily  observed  in  pathological  states  (PL  xvii.). 

Tissue-Degradation  from  Over-strain. — In  certain  pathological 

states,  notably  in  general  paralysis,  we  shall  find  that  these  organisms 
play  an  all-important  part,  and  are  most  prominent  Actors  in  the 
morbid  process;  but,  we  desire  here  to  draw  attention  to  their 
connection  with  certain  states  on  the  very  borderland  of  pathology, 
viz.,  instances  of  "  over-strain,"  where  cerebral  activity  has  been  too 
long  or  too  intensely  encouraged,  and  mental  tension  has  been  associated 
with  worrying  and  distracting  circumstances.  In  such  cases,  as  all  of 
us  are  aware,  there  is  a  risk  of  permanent  dftmagfij  and  most  of  us 
are  acquainted  with  instances  of  such.  That  sustained  mental  work 
indulged  in  by  the  healthiest  subjects,  yet  with  disregard  to  physio- 
logical laws,  will  reach  (if  persisted  in)  a  limit  where  the  pathological 
barrier  is  passed,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  element  of  worry,  interfering  with  the  smooth  current  of 
intellectual  work,  has  a  specially  viciatu  influence  in  this  direction 
is  a  £act  of  such  far-reaching  consequences,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
forcibly,  or  too  often,  insisted  upon.  No  amount  of  rest  from  mental 
labour,  no  change  of  circumstances,  nor  absence  of  all  disturbing 
agencies  will,  in  the  cases  we  refer  to,  restore  the  mental  fisKsulties  to 
their  former  vigour;  it  would  seem  that  an  actual  destruction  Of 
tissue  has  occurred  as  completely  as  if  excised  by  the  scalpel,  and 
that  restitution  to  the  former  state  is  impossible.  We  believe 
that  in  such  instances  an  actual  degeneration  of  cerebral-tissue 
has  been  entailed,  that  the  lymph-connective  system  has  received 
just  such  a  stimulus  beyond  the  physiological  limits  necessary  to 
ordinary  repair,  that  these  physiological  units  become  pathological 
factors,  and  the  nervous  elements  themselves  succumb  to  their 
rapacity. 
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Tissue- Degradation  from  Active  Pathological  Processes.— 

In  consecutive  dementia  following  upon  acute  insanity,  we  liave 
evidence  that  wliat  we  have  portrayed  above  occurs  to  a  very  wide 
extent  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  That  it  occurs  in  a  minor 
degree  in  all  aClaeks  of  niaiiia  and  acute  melancholia  is  also  very 
probable,  judging  from  the  almost  invariable  signs  of  instability,  and 
slight  enfeeblement  of  potential  nerve-energy  in  most  apparent  re- 
coveries ;  but  for  consecutive  dementia  the  actual  fact  stands  out  as  a 
prominent  and  highly-significant  feature,  that  there  is  very  obviotu 
destruction  of  the  nerve-fibre  plexus  of  the  cortex,  and  that 
intercellular  elements  have  degraded  in  type  to  the  purely  connectii 
or  have  undergone  fatty  diaintegi'ation  and  removal. 

We  regard  the  appearances  presented  by  such  cases  (already 
described,  p.  482)  afl  indications  of  the  storm  which  overswept  the 
region,  and  as  evidence  of  repeated  engorgement  of  the  cortical  vesi^ls 
attendant  upon  the  hyper-activity  of  the  nerve-elements.  We  see  in 
such  instances  the  coarse  and  tortuous  blood-vessels,  the  frequent  minute 
extravasations  and  deposits  of  ha'matoidine  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  other  changes  incident  to  bygone  attacks  of  excitement ;  but, 
the  presence  of  the  spider-cells  and  the  degraded  type  of  tissue. 
see  an  actively-destructive  agency  at  work,  which  has,  therefore, 
very  different  signiiicance  to  the  vascular  changes  associated  therewith. 

In  no  case  of  acute  vncomplieated  mania  or  melancholia,  fatal   in 
early  days,  have  we  met  with  these  organisms  as  pathological  factors 
it  would  seem   that  the  normal  elements  play  their  part  as  tissoa 
scavengers,  with  a  fair  promise  of  success  up  to  a  certain  limit  of  ti 
In  fact,  the  duration  of  the  excitement  is  of  primary  impoi 
in  the  elaboration  ofthe.se  morbid  factors;  this  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see  again  and  again  in  our  clinical  studies  of  insanity,  where  the 
time-element   is   of  such   great   moment  that   it  is  customary  to 
assume  (arbitrarily  of  course,  for  many  exceptions  occur)  that  cases  of 
mania   of  over   twelve   months'  duration   may   be    relegated   to   tblii 
chronic  class  of  the  insane.     There  is,  indeed,  but  little  doubt  tl 
beyond  a  certain  period,  varying  for  each  individual's  neurotic  resi 
ance   (whether   it   be   within   or    Ijeyond   twelve  months'   duration 
mental  excitement),  these  elenients  multiply  and  take  up  a  pathologii 
rVJ/tf,  preying   upon  the  tissues  whose  functional  integrity  in   health' 
they  subserve. 

Another  factor  should,  however,  be  taken  into  account  in  this 
nection,  viz.,  Ag'e.     The  tendency  in  advancing  age  is   towards 
multiplication  or   overgrowth  of  these   elements,  so   that 
dementia  (as  we  shall  see)  they  form  the  natural  associates  of  the  ati«>' 
phic  changes  which  accompany  the  decadence  of  mind.     ThiR  teud< 
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is,  therefore,  emphasised  in  all  acute  insanities  occurring  in  advancing 
years ;  and  we  may  regard  0^0  as  an  important  element  in  determin- 
ing the  consecutive  dementia  resulting  from  all  forms  of  insanity. 

Tissue-Degradation  from  Disuse.— The  process  we  have  been 

considering  is  one  of  genuine  degradation  of  tissue  preceded  by  over- 
stimulation of  cortical  areas ;  but,  a  degradation  in  type  may  also  be 
slowly  induced  (according  to  well-known  physiological  principles)  by 
lowered  functional  cu^ivity  or  disUSe.  The  atrophic  changes  then 
resultant  are  induced  through  the  agency  of  the  same  scavenger- 
elements  which  remove  the  degenerating  tissues  and  replace  them  by 
their  own  fibrillated  stroma.  We  are  thus  inclined  to  explain  the 
profusion  of  these  spider-elements  in  the  cortex  of  most  domesticated 
animals,  notably  in  the  sheep  and  in  the  tame  rabbit.  In  the  former, 
the  pia  is  firmly  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  by  these  elements, 
and  requires  considerable  force  for  its  removal ;  in  the  latter,  sections 
through  the  cortex  exhibit  them  in  great  abundance  in  the  peripheral 
zone.  Similarly  they  are  to  be  noted  in  the  cat,  dog,  ox,  and  monkey 
in  varying  degrees.  Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne  has  called  attention  to 
the  disparity  in  weight  between  the  brain  of  certain  wild  and  domesti- 
cated animals,  taking  as  a  forcible  illustration  the  reduced  weight  of 
the  brain  of  the  tame,  domesticated  duck  as  contrasted  with  that  of  its 
wild  representative.  The  decadence  from  disuse  of  certain  faculties 
essential  in  the  wild  state  is  thus  actually  expressed  in  weight,  and  we 
might  infer  that  in  all  alike  a  degradation  of  tissue  initiates  such 
atrophic  changes.  In  man  a  similar  change  suggests  itself  as  occur- 
ring in  those  instances  where  a  long  life  of  unusual  mental  and  bodily 
activity  has  been  suddenly  interrupted  by  circumstances  which  restrict 
within  an  extremely  limited  range  his  further  activities;  in  such 
instances,  how  frequently  do  we  date  the  first  evidence  of  mental 
decadence  from  the  cessation  of  the  customary  active  life  of  the 
individual.  The  preference  to  **  die  in  harness,  rather  than  rust "  is 
a  trite  saying,  dictated  by  a  full  appreciation  of  the  physiological 
principle  of  the  decline  of  faculties  with  their  disuse. 

Since  then,  these  lymph-connective  elements  play  so  important 
a  rdle  in  the  degenerations  of  cerebral  tissues  in  mental  disease,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  question  to  inquire  how  far  their  pathological 
development  may  reveal  itself  to  the  naked-eye  examination  of  the 
morbid  brain]  The  presence  of  unnatural  attachments  betwixt  the 
pia-arachnoid  and  subjacent  cortex  as  morbid  adhesion  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  these  pathological  elements ;  even  undue 
firmness  of  connection,  apart  from  actual  adhesion,  may  indicate  their 
presence  (as  we  have  seen,  occurs  in  the  brain  of  the  lower  animals), 
but  their  presence  in  the  cortex  already  softened  by  an  acute  prcy^j^sa^ 
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such  as  occnrs  in  general  piirsJysis  of  the  insane,  is  accompante 
the  most  pronounced  appearances  of  morbid  connection. 

Yet,  although  their  presence  is  confirmed  by  the  morbid  ndhesioofl  < 
so  afle(.-ted,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  absence  of  adhesion 
necessarily  excludes  them  from  this  site ;  in  &ct,  these  elements  in 
a  state  of  morbid  proliferation  in  the  outer  zone  of  the  cortex  may  be 
frequently  seen  where  no  suspicion  of  adherent  membranes  exists  {PI. 
XV.,  fiff.  3).  In  the  latter  case,  their  appearance  is  usually  coincident 
with  considerable  fatty  disintegration  of  tissue,  these  element* 
themselves  succumbing  to  this  change,  and  very  considerable  inter- 
stitial atrophy  is  apparent. 

Another  indication  of  the  ravages  of  these  scavenger-cells  is  afibrded 
by  the  various  atrophic  slates  presented  by  the  cortex  of  the  chronic  insase 
—of  course,  exclusive  of  such  atrophy  as  is  dependent  upon  obviously 
gross  lesions — ^ipoplectic  foci,  softened  tracts,  ic.  {PL  xv.,Jig.  1).  Such 
atrophy  is  always  attendant  upon  the  degradation  of  tissue  to  which  we 
now  refer,  and  its  distribution  maps  out  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
areas  chiefly  implicated  by  these  agencies  j  and,  moreover,  the  localisa- 
tion of  such  wasted  areas  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
the  acute  attack  preceding  the  consecutive  atrophic  change.  It  is  also 
a  very  noteworthy  feature  with  respect  to  the  degradations  of  tissue  so 
resulting,  that  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  (ar  more 
prone  to  implication  than  deeper  regions,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
process ;  eventually  these  elements  attaok  the  deeper  layers  and  the 
medullary  strands,  but  their  destructive  agency  is  chiefly  exhausted 
upon  the  nerve-flbre  plexus  formed  by  the  naked,  unprotected 
processes  of  the  cells.  The  importance  of  this  fact  is  at  once  evident 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  prevailing  view  as  to  the  autouomy 
of  the  cell  and  the  significance  of  its  ramifying  processes ;  the  celt 
represents  the  senSOPy  Unit  of  mind,  and  the  processes  whereby  its 
connection  with  similar  units  is  effected  represent  the  relational 
element  of  mind,  the  means  whereby  a  change  from  one  state  of 
feeling  to  another  is  rendered  possible.  With  the  breaking-down  of 
these  nerve-fibre  plexuses  the  relational  element  of  mind  progressively 
sufl'ers,  the  intellectual  vigrouF  wanes ;  whilst  the  purely 
sensuous  element  may  long  hold  its  own. 

The  nerve-cell  itself  eventually  succumbs  to  a  disintegrating  process, 
possibly  secondary  to  the  destruction  of  its  processes  ;  and  (as  we  have 
already  indicated,  p.  483)  relics  of  such  cells,  in  all  stages  of  dissolu- 
tion, are  to  be  seen  scattered  throughout  the  cortex  in  advanced  cases 
of  consecutive  dementia.  The  tissue-destruction  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
not  to  lend  itself  to  the  processes  of  repair ;  and,  in  the  appearances 
«o  presented,  we  must  le&m  to  recognise  a  perjitanaU  mmUalm/edilemtnt. 
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From  the  clinical  and  pathological  aspects  of  acute  and  chronic 
insanity  we  feel  justified  in  making  the  following  assumptions  : — 

(1)  Acute  insanity  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  general  implication 
of  the  sphere  of  mind,  and  hence  of  a  wide-spread  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  cortex. 

(2)  Its  operation  is  decidedly  concentred  upon  the  motOF  or 
fPOntO-parietEl  section  of  the  hemispheres,  judging  from  the  dis- 
position of  morbid  appearances  and  the  Fesultant  atrophy  of  the 

secondary  dementia. 

(3)  That  in  certain  forms  of  mental  derangement  (the  fUlminatlngf 
psychoses  as  they  may  be  termed)  approximating  to  the  epileptic 
and  convulsive  neuroses  in  their  character,  a  more  local  OPigfin  is 
often  presumable ;  and  in  such  instances  we  often  find  sensory  areas 
peculiarly  prone  to  implication. 

(4)  That  eveu  in  the  more  universal  implication  of  acute  insanity, 
the  fall  force  of  the  nerve-storm  falls  with  unequal  strength  upon 
special  areas;  as  indicated  in  the  uncured  wrecks  of  our  asylum 
chronics,  whose  brains  exhibit  a  very  variable  and  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  wasted  areas. 

(5)  In  its  destructive  implication  of  the  cortex,  it  is  the  inter- 
cellular nerve-flbre  plexus  (the  relational  element)  which  primarily 
and  principally  suffers. 

(6)  That  the  atrophic  state  induced  in  the  consecutive  forms  of 
dementia  results  in  a  greatly-diminished  brain-weight,  as  long  since 
indicated  by  Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne.* 

Let  us  consider  these  more  in  detail  Our  studies  of  the  pathology  of 
insanity  would  impress  us  with  the  important  principle,  that  whenever 
the  nervous  elements  of  the  cortex  are  primarily  the  seat  of  diseaee 
originating  mental  derangement,  then  the  implication  of  the  sphere  of 
mind  tends  always  to  be  more  generally  or  universally  involved ;  but 
that  where  the  nerve-changes  are  secondarily  induced  as  the  result  of 
vascular  disease,  the  greater  tendency  is  shown  towards  a  local  or 
partial  implication  of  that  sphere.  In  the  former  case,  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  nervous  system  may  partly  explain  this  more  general 
implication,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  serious  affection  of  any 

*  The  statement  made  by  Sir  Crichton-Browne  is  to  this  effect:—" Consecutive 
and  chronic  dementia,  a  form  or  forms  of  mental  disease,  embracing  so  many  of  the 
inmates  of  our  lunatic  hospitals,  whose  nervous  systems  have  been  irreparably 
damaged  by  the  acute  storms  of  disease,  or  who  have  subsided  quietly  into  the 
depths  of  fatuous  degeneration,  is  represented  in  Table  vL  by  a  brain- weight  only 
a  shade  greater  than  that  of  organic  dementia;  the  average  for  males  being  1315*3 
grammes,  and  for  females  1159*5  grammes."  Brairiy  vol.  ii.,  "On  the  Weight  of 
the  Brain  and  its  Component  Parts  in  the  Insane." 


cortical  area  to  be  established  without  involving  neighbouring  and 
dbtant  territories  closely  aasoeiated  in  their  functional  activities,  and, 
therefore,  in  organic  connectioD  with  each  other;  but,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  territorial  independence  of  the  arterial  supply  and  the  t«r- 
minal  nutrient  twigs  of  the  cortes  impose,  as  is  well  known,  a  localiaituj 
character  upon  most  of  the  nervous  aSeutions  originating  in  vascular 
leaion.  Hence  we  tind  that,  whereas  in  ordinary  uncomplicated  acute 
insanity  (acute  mania  or  melancholia)  the  territorial  implication  is  a 
VBPy  ^BTi&CSX  one,  although  invariably  expressed  at  certain  sites 
more  than  at  others  ;  yet,  that  in  certain  insanities  (e.g.,  that  accom- 
panying general  paralysis),  special  siteS  Of  elCCtiOU  are  taken  by  the 
diseased  process,  one  area  being  aQ'ected  after  the  other,  until  ultimately 
the  localising  character  of  the  ailment  fades  into  a  widespread,  general 
implication.  So,  again,  in  alcoholic  insanity,  the  resulting  dementia  is 
peculiarly  apt  to  exhibit  this  partial  and  restricted  character 
(especially  in  certain  forms  of  amnesia  to  which  we  have  previously 
alluded) ;  upon  the  other  hand,  the  gradually  advancing,  yet  universal 
implication  of  mind  in  the  decadence  of  senile  atrophy  would  imply 
not  as  in  the  former  a  vascular,  but  a  primarily  nePVOUS  OriEfin. 

This  tendency  of  primary  nervous  implication  to  share 
universality,  which  also  characterises  nervous  affections  of  hiei 
origin,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  already  emphasised,  that  ti 
widest-spread  mental  disturbance  the  morbid  implication  is  al 
more  strongly  expressed  in  certain  directions  than  in  others  ;  and 
in  a  certain  sense,  we  may  with  propriety  speak  not  of  insanity 
of  iDSatlitleSf  multiform  in  their  nature,  iind  all  pointing  to 
definite  weakened  areas  in  the  material  substrata  of  mind, 
geoae  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  appreciate  Dr.  Hughlin^- 
Jacksou's  [licta  when  dealing  with  the  reductions  of  insanities ;  and  in 
this  connection  "a  plea  for  the  minute  study  of  mania,"  by  Sir  J. 
Crichton -Browne,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.*  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  we  may  yet  hope  for  much  enlightenment  at  the  bands  of 
oUnical  observers  upon  the  question  of  cerebral  localisation,  or,  at  all 
events,  for  facts  confirmatory  of  the  results  of  experimenlaJ  enquiry. 
Dealing,  however,  as  we  do  here  with  ■menial  operations  the  aliei 
has  a  field  before  him  which  extends  tar  beyond  the  present  limits 
possible  physiological  experimentation. 

The  superficial  wasting  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  insanity  is 
more  general  and  extreme  in  the  fronto-parietal  segment  of  the  bnuB] 
in  tact,  as  we  have  before  seen,  in  three-fourths  of  all  cases  of  cerebl 
atrophy  we  find  the  wasting  limited  to  this  division, 
motor,  and  intellectual,  uad  inhibitory  sections  of  the  hemisphere 

•  Urah,.  voL  ii 
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exeeUenee  which  suffer  most  severely  as  the  result  of  acute  insanity  and 
its  sequelae;  not  the  assumed  sensory  section.  The  more  localised 
wasting,  on  the  other  hand,  where  limited  to  individual  gyri,  exhibits 
the  same  tendency  to  locate  itself  in  motor  areas,  affecting  in  order 
of  firequency  the  centres  for  the  (a.)  lower  extremities ;  (6.)  the  upper 
extremities;  (c.)  the  face  and  tongue;  whilst  the  separate  frontal  gyri 
come  in  order  of  firequency  between  the  two  latter.  Last  of  all  come 
the  sensory  areas  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal,  occipital,  and  angular 
regions  (fig.  13,  p.  457). 

A  very  different  feature  is  presented  by  the  localised  softenings, 
due,  in  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  to  thrombosis  of  the 
cerebral  vessels.  Here  it  is  distinctly  seen  (fig.  11,  p.  452)  that  the 
sensory  areas  of  the  upper  temporo-sphenoidal,  occipital  and  cuneate 
divisions  are  most  prone  to  become  involved ;  the  motor  areas  of 
the  ascending  frontal  and  postero- parietal  following  in  their  turn. 
In  mental  derangements  associated  with  (1  determined  by)  these 
vascular  affections,  therefore,  we  find  the  most  persistent  hal- 
lucinations  of  hsSLViXlgl  and  this  is  a  suggestive  feature  taken 
in  connection  with  the  proneness  to  the  implication  of  the  fourth 

or  sphenoidal  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral,  and  the  occipital 

division  of  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  Alcoholic  insanity, 
perliaps,  affords  us  the  best  instances  of  the  kind.  What  it  is  that 
determines  the  more  frequent  implication  of  these  arterial  channels 
than  the  other  branches  of  the  same  trunk,  we  cannot  at  present 
even  surmise. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  localisation  as  affecting  the  frontal 
division  of  the  hemispheres,  it  will  be  occasionally  found  that  the 
atrophic  sequelae  of  insanity  exhibit  a  very  notable  wasting^  of  the 
frontal  lobes;  the  atrophy  to  which  we  allude  is  so  extreme  as 
to  give  this  lobe  a  peculiar  pointed  aspect,  reminding  one  strongly 
of  the  cerebrum  in  the  rabbit  as  regards  its  general  outline.  We 
have  met  with  several  instances — three  especially  marked  cases — of 
this  extreme  atrophy  of  the  frontal  lobe.  Its  importance  depends 
upon  the  constant  association  of  a  definite  series  of  symptoms,  which 
seem  to  us  to  have  a  localising  significance  and  to  which  we  drew 
attention  in  a  former  article  on  cerebral  localisation.*  The  symptoms 
to  which  we  refer  comprise  a  peculiar  form  of  dementia,  in  which 
extreme  somnolence  prevails,  and  an  utter  incapacity  for  the 
most  trivial  mental  effort.  Unlike  many  dements,  their  attention 
can  scarcely  be  even  momentarily  aroused,  and  then  only  to  be 
followed  by  a  lapse  into  the  profound  torpor  which  simulates  sleep. 
This  condition  of  somnolence,  lasting  day  and   night,  may  continue 

•  Brit,  Med,  Jour,,  vol.  ii.,  188.1. 
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for  months  or  even  years  ere  a  fiital  termination  ensues.  The  subject 
is  H  perfect  automaton,  moves  only  when  pushed  along,  re(|uir6s 
feeding  by  hand,  but  swallows  the  bolus  of  food  when  placed  in  his 
mouth,  and  lies  in  bed  torpid  and  motiotdes.s,  giving  utterance  to  no 
articulate  sound.  In  one  case — that  of  an  aged  demented  female,  in 
whom  the  framework,  muscles  and  integument,  testified  to  extreme 
atrophy— such  a  condition  was  induced  during  the  last  two  years  of 
her  life;  but,  at  long  inttrvaU,  evidence  of  nerve-instability  was 
forthcoming,  in  the  sudden,  unexpected  outburst  of  frantic  passion 
in  which  she  struggled,  kicked,  screamed  and  swore,  employing  a 
very  free  vocabulary  of  abusive  epithets ;  the  outburst  would  last 
for  but  a  minute,  when  the  profound  torpor  again  ensued.  For 
months  prior  to  her  death  she  remained  bed-ridden  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  period,  except  when  roused  for  feeding,  in  a  state  of 
apparent  profound  sleep.  Feeding  had  to  be  pursued  with  care,  as 
she  would  often  neglect  swallowing  the  food  placed  in  her  mouth 
lapse  into  her  drowsy  state,  from  which  she  was  roiised  only  : 
shaking  and  continuous  exhortation. 

In  another  typical  case,  the  patient  was  the  subject  of  general 
paralysis ;  in  this  form  of  disease,  the  symptoms  now  referred  to  and 
the  frontal  atrophy  associated  therewith  are  not  of  very  infrequent 
occurrence ;  the  condition  is  one  of  long  standing,  and  must  not,  of 
course,  be  confounded  with  the  temporary  stupor  of  the  congesUve  and 
apoplectiform  seizures  incident  to  this  disease. 

That  extreme  atrophy  of  the  frontal  lobe  may  occur  in  congenital 
cerebral  affections  without  the  symptoms  here  alluded  to,  is  evident 
fifom  the  case  of  an  epileptic  lad  at  the  West  Biding  Asylum,  whi 
frontal  gyri  presented  attenuation  to  mere  riband-like  folds ;  and 
whom  restlessness  predominated.  Yet,  in  his  case,  intelli 
so  far  extinct,  that  be  showed  no  appreciative  recogniti 
objects  around  him,  and  could  not  be  taught  to  feed  or  clothe  hiln8el{ 
or  attend  to  any  of  hia  bodily  wants ;  he  mechanically  sucked  every- 
thing placed  in  his  hands;  could  just  utter  imperfectly  his  own 
christian  name.  All  his  senses  were  intact.  Goltz,  in  his  removal  of 
the  frontal  region  in  dogs,  noted  that  the  senses  were  intact ;  there 
was  great  irritability  and  restlesaness ;  they  had  a  stupid,  fised 
expression  of  eye;  in  following  a  bone  thrown  before  them  they 
apparently  forgot  their  object  and  passed  it  by.* 

Horsley  and  Schafer  observed  temporary  stupidity  in  monkeys, 
from  whom  the  prefrontal  lobes  had  been  removed  ;  but  more  to  oi>r 
point  at  present  are  the  observationa  of  Professor  Fenrier,  who,  u] 

•  Pjmgtr-i  Arfhie.,  Bd.  iixiv.,  188*. 
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removal  of  the   prefrontal  region  in  monkeys,  noted   the  following 
facts — to  quote  his  own  words : — 

*'  Instead  of,  aa  before,  being  actively  interested  in  their  surronndings,  and 
cnrionsly  prying  into  all  that  came  within  the  field  of  their  observation,  they 
remained  apathetic  or  dull,  or  dozed  off  to  sleep,  responding  only  to  the  sensations 
or  impressions  of  the  moment,  or  varying  their  listlessness  with  restless  and  pur- 
poseless wanderings  to  and  fro.  While  not  absolutely  demented,  they  had  lost, 
to  all  appearance,  the  faculty  of  attentive  and  intelligent  observation. "  * 

It  is  impossible,  upon  reading  this  description,  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  remarkable  similarity  presented,  in  the  mental  deterioration  of 
the  patients  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  to  the  animals  in  whom  the 
prefrontal  lobes  had  been  removed. 
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Contents.— TAe  Brain  and  Ua  Mernbranes  :—EAr\y  implication  of  Vascular  Tissues— 
Vital  and  Mechanical  Ejects — Effects  on  Lymph-Connective  System — Intra- 
cellular Digestion— Itdle  of  Phagocytes,  or  ScaveDger-Cells—Cbaracter  of 
iScavenger-Element— Its  Vascular  Process— Fuscous  Degeneration  of  Nerve- 
Cells— Three  Stages  of  Morbid  Evolution:— Inflammatory  Engorgement— Impli- 
cation of  Pia-Aracbnoid — Nuclear  Proliferation  on  A dventitia— Paralysis  of 
Arterial  Tunics — Diapedesis — Exudation— Hemorrhagic  Transudations— Arach- 
noid Haemorrhage — Second  Stage  : — Hypertrophy  of  Lymph -Connective  System 
—Fuscous  Change  and  Removal  of  Nerve-Cells— Nature  of  the  Destructive 
Process — Early  Implication  of  Apex  Process— Third  Stage :— Fibrillation  and 
Atrophy.  The  Spinal  Cord: — Spinal  Cases  in  Four  Groups — Evolution  of  Pseudo- 
Tabetic  and  Spastic  Paraplegic  Forms  —  Angio-Neuroses  —  Pathogenesis  of 
Transient  Tabetic  Forms — Changes  in  Vascular,  Connective,  and  Nervous  Ele- 
ments— System-Implication  of  Lateral  Columns — Secondary  to  Cortical  Lesions 
— Respects  Systematic  Barrier— Chronic  Parenchymatous  Myelitis— Dependent 
on  Gradual  Degeneration  of  Cortical  Cells— Amyotrophic  Form—Degeneration 
of  Cornual  Elements  in  Cervical  Associated  with  Descending  Lateral  Sclerosis 
in  Dorsi-Lumbar  Regions— Combined  System-Implication  of  Columns— Pseudo- 
Tabetic  Forms— Ataxic  Tabes— Loss  of  Knee-Jerk- Anorexia— Flashing  Pains 
and  Sensory  Symptoms— Genuine  Tabetic  Forms  in  General  Paralysis. 

The  Brain  and  its  Membranes. — The  earliest  indication  of  morbid 
change  is  certainly  presented  by  the  vaSCUlar  tiSSUes ;  turgescence 
of  the  vessels  of  the  pia,  great  distension  and  engorgement  of  the 
cortical  arterioles,  are  seen  as  the  apparent  result  of  an  irritative 
process  in  their  tissues.  The  perivascular  lymph-channels  are  the 
site  of  a  nuclear  proliferation  and  segmentation  of  protoplasm,  often 
so  enormous  as  to  entirely  conceal  the  enclosed  vessel  from  view. 
Certain  methods  of  staining  and  preparing  nerve-tissue  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  exhibiting  this  change  in  the  early  stage  of  general  par- 
alysis ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  the  usual  chrome  methods  are  so 

*  FuncUona  qfUte  Brain,  2nd  edit.,  p.  40L 
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prejudicial  to  tlio  morbid   texture,  thnt  those  who  exclunoelj/  ado| 
them  must  Imve  failed,  as  a  natural   result,  to  appreciate  thi 
nature   of  the  morbid  change  produced,  and  the  very  serious  ititpUx 
oation  of  the  vascular   tracts  which   ensues.      This  development   of 
nuclei  along  the  lymph-shesth  embracing  the  vessel  must  be  regarded 
as  a  genuine  inflammatory  condition  ;   accompanying  it,  we  observe 
the  usual  signs  of  an  inflammatory  process,  a  transudation  of  the  fluiji 
contents  of  the  veHsels  into  the  lymph-channel  and  tissue  beyond- 
a.  diapedenis ;  or  an  escape  of  amfflboid  leucocytes  from  withit 
through  its  coats,  and  collections  of  liKmatoidine  crystals,  frequent 
at  the  angular  bifurcation  of  the  vessels  or  between  it  and  the 
vascular  sheath. 

The  results  of  this  inflammatory  process  are  very  damaging  to  the 
blood'Vfssei  itself;  changes  are  induced  of  a  vital  and  mechanJCSJ 
nature.  Vital,  in  so  far,  that  the  neighbouring  inflammatory  state  of 
the  sheath  appears  to  paralyse  the  tunica  muscularls  of  the  smaller 
arteries,  and  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  vessel  becomos  also  impaired  ; 
a  relaxation  ensuing  which  favours  in  a  high  degree  stasis  of  the  blood 
current,  aneurismal  distensions,  and,  on  further  mechanical  olstruction, 
rupture  of  the  vessel.  Mechanicai,  in  so  far,  that  the  uniform  support 
of  the  adventitial  sheath  is  impaired  or  lost,  or  its  nuclear  accumu- 
lations encroach  on  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  and  compress  it ;  or  it* 
transudation-contenta  in  like  manner  (or  otherwise)  prejudicially  affecl 
the  other  tunics  of  the  vessel.  At  a  still  later  period  the  sheath  is  yet 
further  damaged  by  the  numerous  branching  processes  of  cells  extra- 
vascular  in  position,  which  pluy  so  important  a  rSU  in  the  morbid 
process,  and  to  which  we  must  now  direct  attention. 

In  this,  the  second  stage,  there  proceeds  a  remarkable  development 
of  the  lymph-connective  system  of  the  brain.  The  cells,  which 
are  usually  described  as  "glia  cells,"  or  what  we  have  in  our  anatomical 
section  alluded  to  as  the  "flask-shaped  elements"  of  the  neuroglia, 
undergo  a  wondrous  transformation,  the  real  significance  of  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  appreciated.  We  will  first  describe 
these  elements  in  their  pathological  developments ;  and,  subsequently, 
allude  to  the  important  r6U  they  play  iu  the  morbid  evolution  of  thia 
disease.*  As  before  stated,  these  elements  are  small  flask-shaped  ceils 
*  Intra-cellular  digestion  is  now  ui  eataLlished  pathological  Inct,  and  the 
researchcB  of  MetBchnikoff  have  extended  largely  the  r6le  of  oertaia  eellnlw 
organiatna  in  the  climiaation  of  morbid  material.  The  term  phagotyla,  which  iM 
eraploys  for  those  large  cells  active  in  the  removal  of  eSete  material  in  the  tng 
and  other  cold-blooded  animals,  we  have  employed  when  referring  to  the  sptder- 
ceil ;  but  we  prefer  the  term  KOBenyer-cell  for  those  fixed  tiasue-organisma  whidl, 
aa  we  have  seeo,  have  an  active  physiological  and  pathological  rOte.  See 
JfedeAnUof  s  Original  Articles,  Virehoa'a  Archiv.,  voIb,  xovi,  xcvii. 
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with  a  comparatiyely  large  nucleus  at  their  greater  extremity,  which 
latter  stains  but  faintly  with  aniline-black,  whilst  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cell  itself  remains  unstained,  and  so  delicate  as  to  be  recognised 
with  difficulty  in  healthy  states.  Each  has  a  connection  by  a  delicate 
process  with  a  neighbouring  blood-vessel,  and,  in  frozen  sections  fresh 
examined,  exhibits  several  radiate  branches  so  fragile,  and  excessively 
delicate,  as  to  be  only  seen  after  a  keen  search,  since  they  remain 
wholly  unstained  by  reagents  (FL  xviii.).  In  the  morbid  change  to 
which  we  now  allude,  these  flask-shaped  cells  enlarge  very  considerably 
into  great  amoeboid-like  masses  of  protoplasm,  often  exhibiting  sub- 
division of  the  nucleus  ;  and,  what  is  of  great  import,  their  protoplasm 
now  stains  deeply  with  aniline,  although  not  so  intensely  as  do  their 
nuclei  From  this  extraordinary  cell  of  protean  form  radiate  on  all 
sides  numerous  branching  fibrils,  forming  an  intricate  and  delicate 
network  around  it  as  a  centre,  all  of  which  branches,  even  to  their 
most  delicate  subdivisions,  are  readily  stained  by  the  same  reagent. 
These  cells  have  been  termed  Deiter's  cells  :  they  are  all  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  a  vascular  process ;  but  well-prepared  specimens 
show  us  not  OTte,  but  ofl^en  severcU,  such  processes  distinguished  by 
their  greater  diameter,  their  deep  staining,  and  their  termination 
in  a  nucleated-mass  of  protoplasm  upon  the  walls  of  a  blood-vessel 
{PL  xviii.).  The  students'  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  &ct  that 
in  healthy  states  of  the  cortex  these  peculiar  neuroglia  elements  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  nerve-cells,  apart  from  their  contour, 
by  the  fact  that  their  ntideus  cUone  stains  faintly  with  aniline,  whilst 
both  protoplasm  of  ceU  and  nucUtis  of  the  nerve-elements  stain  deeply ; 
whereas,  in  the  diseased  state  to  which  we  allude  the  morbid  elements 
act  like  nerve-cells,  both  nucleus  and  cell-protoplasm,  as  well  as  ulti- 
mate fibrils,  become  deeply  tinged  by  the  dye,  so  that,  in  some  cases, 
they  do  not  look  unlike  nerve-cells ;  and  a  few  may  even  be  mistaken 
for  such,  until  the  "vascular  process"  is  detected.  This  different 
reaction  in  the  diseased  state  is  doubtless  due  to  the  increased  and 
unnatural  vitality  *  of  these  protoplasmic  masses.  These  lymph- 
<x)nnective  elements  (normally  spread  as  free  cells,  except  for  their 
vascular  branch,  throughout  the  neuroglia-framework  of  the  brain) 
multiply  by  nuclear  division  and  segmentation  of  the  cell-mass  until 
their  numbers  are  so  prodigious  as  to  rival  the  densest  groupings  of 
nerve-elements  in  the  same  region  (PI.  xviL ;  PI.  xvi.,  fg.  2).  Their 
normal  off-shoot  from  the  parent-vessel,  or  its  sheath,  explains  their 
more  dense  distribution  on  either  side  of  the  vascular  channels ;  but 

*  £ven  nerve-cells  in  certain  diseased  states  stain  more  intensely  than  in  health 
— e.g.,  early  stage  of  fuscous  degeneration — but  subsequently  the  reaction  becomes 
progressively  less  intense. 
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thej  may  ])ermeate  every  tract  of  the  cortex,  from  tbe  peripheral 
zone  to  the  deepest  layer,  and  are,  moreover,  often  formed  deep  in 
the  medu Hated  structure  of  the  brain. 

Whenever  a  branch  forms  a  new  connection  with  a  blood-vessel, 
at  itfi  junction  with  the  sheath  there  ia  invnriably  found  a  nucleated 
maas  of  protoplasm,  often  undergoing  aubdiviaion,  and  this  process  is 
specialised  by  its  great«r  size  and  depth  of  staining ;  the  other 
processes  are  much  finer  and  more  delicate,  take  a  more  tortuous 
course,  and  branch  into  numerous  still  iiner  ramifications  (PI.  xviii.). 
Co-eval  with  this  morbid  transformation,  we  find  the  nerve-ceUs  present 
indubitable  evidence  of  a  degenerative  process  (i*/.  xvi.jjtg.  I ;  PI.  sviii.). 
The  morbid  condition  of  the  ceU  has  itself  been  described  by  some 
authors  oa  inflammatory  in  its  intrinsic  nature  (Atierzyewaki)  ;  but, 
when  carefully  studied,  we  wholly  fail  to  recognise  an  inflammatory 
condition,  we  see  but  the  evidence  of  a  true  degeneration  due  to  acute 
nutritional  anomalies,  and  fail  to  observe  any  notable  difference  be- 
tween the  changes  through  which  these  cells  pass,  and  those  of  tbe 
cortex  in  senile  atrophy,  except  in  the  greater  tendency  to  a  trUB 
steatosis  in  the  latter  state;  and  still  less  do  we  perceive  the  dis- 
tinction from  what  ia  observed  in  the  "  fuscOlIS  "  ChangfG  of  the  large 
cortical  cells  of  the  epileptic's  brain  (PL  xiv.). 

Where  the  cortex  is  extensively  invaded  by  the  abundance  of  lymph- 
connective  cells,  the  nerve-cells  will  be  found  to  present  every  stage  of 
degenerative  transformation  from  an  incipient  cliange  in  molecuUir 
consistence  and  coarseness  to  a  broken-down  residue  recognised  only 
as  a  faintly  pigmented  patcli,  scarcely  preserving  its  outline  as  a 
cellular  structure  (PL  x\.,Jig,  3).  What  is  highly  important  for  us  to 
note  is  the  connection  betwixt  such  cells  and  the  neuroglia- elements 
juat  described.  The  processes  of  these  morbid  elements  apply  them- 
selves to  the  nerve-cells,  surround  and  embrace  them  closely ;  whilst 
the  latter  are  often  overlaid  by  one  or  more  of  these  spider-like  bodies, 
still  maintaining  their  connection  by  a  long  straight  proceaa  with  a 
dUiaait  eajnllary  (PI.  xvii.). 

Occasionally,  the  branches  appear  directly  connected  with  the  nerve- 
cell,  and  at  their  junction  a  minute  nuclear-like  mass,  more  deeply 
stained,  is  seen.  Wherever  wc  find  the  nerve- elements  much  invaded 
by  their  strangely  transformed  congeners,  there  we  observe  advanced 
degeneration  of  the  cell,  to  describe  which  in  detail  would  be  to  repeat 
the  description  already  given  of  pigmaitaTy  or  J'tiacous  decftg  (p.  473). 
It  may  be  stated  here,  however,  that  the  apical  process  appears  to 
suffer  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  disappears  often  before  the 
cell  itself  is  very  gravely  implicated. 

As  the  nerve-cells  undergo  more  and  more  serious  disorgaoisatioa 
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and  dwindle  away,  so  these  elements  of  the  neuroglia  multiply  and 
throw  out  their  protoplasmic  extensions  in  all  directions  around,  tie 
down  blood-vessels,  draw  the  perivascular  sheaths  by  their  contraction 
out  of  their  normal  course  so  that  they  become  (as  represented  in  the 
figure,  PL  xviii.)  pulled  in  this  or  that  direction  into  innumerable 
angular  or  funnel-like  extensions  by  the  attached  processes  of  these 
cells ;  the  vessels  themselves  become  contorted,  and  drawn  from  their 
normal  direction. 

Then  a  further  change  ensues,  the  cellular  elements  appear  to  reach 
a  limit  to  their  morbid  activity,  and  expend  their  remaining  vitality 
in  a  dense  fibrillation.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  dwindles  down 
as  these  meshworks  of  fibres  form  around  it,  and  the  nucleus  alone 
remains  as  a  sort  of  nodal  point  from  which  this  fibrillated  mesh 
radiates  as  from  a  centre,  its  branches  interlacing  most  intimately.* 
This  stage  of  dense  fibrillation  and  disappearance  of  the  cell-protoplasm 
is  the  third  Stag^e  in  the  morbid  evolution  of  general  paralysis. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  three  well-marked  steps  thus  defined 
whereby  we  may  trace  the  morbid  implication  of  the  cortex. 

1.  A  stage  of  inflammatory  change  in  the  tunica  adventitia  with 
excessive  nuclear  proliferation,  profound  changes  in  the  vascular 
channels,  and  trophic  changes  induced  in  the  tissues  around. 

2.  A  stage  of  extraordinary  development  of  the  lymph-connective 
system  of  the  brain,  with  a  parallel  degeneration  and  disappearance 
of  nerve-elements,  and  the  axis-cylinders  of  which  are  denuded. 

3.  A  stage  of  general  fibrillation  with  shrinking,  and  extreme 
atrophy  of  the  parts  involved. 

We  may  now  proceed  more  fully  to  enquire  into  the  indications 
aflTorded  us  by  the  morbid  changes  characterising  the  above  stadia. 

Stage  of  Inflammatopy  Engorgement.— it  is  in  the  vessels  of 

the  pia  that  lesions  are  earliest  witnessed,  and  the  lymphatic  sheath  is 
that  in  which  the  inflammatory  change  originates.  Here  it  is  that,  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease  observed  in  the  brain  of  a  general 
paralytic,  the  initial  vascular  derangements  are  first  to  be  noted;  and 
cases  proving  fatal  at  an  early  stage,  through  the  agency  of  any  inter- 
current aflection,  may  exhibit  (beyond  a  slight  general  cloudiness  of  the 
arachnoid  along  the  course  of  the  vessels  in  the  fronto-parietal  regions, 
and  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  toughness  of  the  membrane)  no  other 
naked-eye  evidence  of  disease.  The  membranes  may  be  slightly  more 
difficult  of  removal  than  in  health,  but  show  no  genuine  adhesion  to 
the  subjacent  cortex.     Yet  sections  of  cortex  examined  microscopically 

*  Such  isolated  nodules  of  dense  fibrillated  tissue  of  almost  microscopic  dimen- 
sions occasionally  occur  in  the  cerebellum.    Their  import  has  not  to  our  knowledge 

been  previously  recognised. 
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all  rLow  a  notable  increase  in  the  nucleated  protoplasmic  cells  of  i 
adventitia  of  the  veHsels  of  the  pia,  which  yessels  are  also  large,  i 
t«nded,  and  often  tortuous;  together  with  a  general,  though  slij 
proliferation  of  the  most  superlicial  flask-shaped  cells  of  the  peri- 
pheral zone  of  the  cortex,  and  the  vessels  of  the  intima  jiiie  resting 
upon  it.  From  these  cells  of  the  pia  long  delicate  processes  are  sent 
out  extending  deeply  down  into  this  layer;  and,  in  fact^  simulating  in 
this  early  stage  an  appearance  often  found  normally  in  the  cortex  of 
certain  domesticated  animals  (the  sheep,  pig,  rabbit,  &c.).  That  tlieee 
changes  commence  in  the  vascular  supply  of  the  pia-arachnoid, 
gradually  extend  into  the  cortex,  and  eventually  penetrate  its  deepest 
layers,  numerous  examinations  have  established  beyond  doubt 

1q  a  further-advanced  stage  of  this  disease  the  soft  membranes 
become  far  more  gravely  implicated.  The  nuclear  proliferation  around 
the  vessels  of  the  pia,  their  distension  and  engorgement  (from  paralysis 
of  the  vital  contractility  of  the  muscular  coat)  lead  to  a  very  free 
exudation  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia.  The  connective  trabecules  lying 
between  the  intima  pia  and  arachnoid  (which  are  so  especially  loose 
and  plentiful  within  the  sulci  separating  the  convolutions)  become 
saturated  with  a  fluid  exudate,  present  a  swollen  and  gelatiniform 
aspect  to  the  naked  eye,  streaked  with  opaque  lines,  or  assume  a  patchy, 
or  a  general  and  uniform ly-diflused  opalescence;  whilst  to  histological 
examination  of  sections  they  reveal  beautifully-disposed  mesUworka  of 
connective  fibrils,  rich  in  cells,  and  permeating  in  every  direction  the 
subarachnoid  s]i8ce.  Into  this  space  exude  the  cellular  and  fluid 
products  of  the  inflammatory  sheatb.  This  tendency  to  the  aocumula- 
tion  of  exudate  in  the  subarachnoid  lymph-tissue  receives  a  marked 
increment  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease;  for,  when  atrophic  changes 
occur  in  the  cortex  as  the  result  of  impaired  nutrition  and  degeneratdon 
of  nerve-elements,  a  great  compensatory  serosity  of  this  region  is 
establishe<l,  and  the  membranes  become  fairly  water-logged.  The 
atrophy,  which  is  the  result  of  a  genuine  sclerous  change  in  the 
cortex,  is  necessarily  more  marked  in  the  sulci  than  over  the  summits 
of  the  gyri,  the  area  of  cortical  surface  involved  in  the  one  case  lining 
far  greater  than  in  the  other,  and,  in  consequence  thereof^  the  gyri 
become  narroioed  and  attenuated — the  thinning  of  the  cortical  tayera 
being  the  most  marked  feature. 

The  vessels  in  the  pia  lose  the  normal  support  received  from  the 
opposed  gyri,  and,  as  more  compensatory  effusion  occurs  to  fill  up  the 
space  left  by  the  receding  brain  structure,  so  the  natural  support 
received  by  their  walls  becomes  lessened,  and  in  the  diseased  state  of 
their  parietea  there  becomes  established  a  strong  tendency  to  hnmor 
rhagio  transudation,  or  to  actual    rupture  and    hemorrhage.      Socii 
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haemorrhages  may  be  slight  and  merely  punctiform,  and  are  frequently 
observed ;  or  blood  may  be  transfused  into  the  subarachnoid  space  and 
a  fibrinous  coagulum  form  upon  its  meshwork;  or,  as  we  often  see, 
a  film  of  blood  may  be  exuded  upon  the  epicerebral  surface,  between 
the  pia  and  cortex ;  or,  lastly,  the  delicate  and  perforated  arachnoid 
may  permit  an  extravasation  on  to  its  outer  surface,  so  that  the 
subdural  space  may  thus  become  the  site  of  a  more  or  less  extensive 
hsemorrhage.  The  latter,  or  so-called  meningeal  hSBmorrhage, 
may  be  a  mere  delicate  film  of  blood,  or  a  simple  rusty  staining  of  the 
arachnoid  sur&ce,  or  a  thick  coagulum  of  blood  extending  over  the 
greater  part  of  one  or  both  hemispheres ;  or  a  coagulum  within  a  firm 
fibrinous  or  organising  investment  completely  encysted ;  or,  again,  a 
thin,  but  tough,  glutinous  or  fibrinous  pellicle,  slightly  rust-stained, 
may  be  peeled  oflf  the  surfiM;e  of  the  dura,  forming  one  or  other  of  the 
varieties  of  the  so-called  arachnoid  cysts.  These  encysted  haemorrhages 
(which  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  general  paralysis,  although 
frequently  associated  with  this  disease)  appear  to  be  due,  in  these 
cases  at  least,  to  an  initial  extravasation  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a 
diseased  vessel  in  the  pia-arachnoid,  and  to  the  subsequent  rupture  of 
newly-formed  vessels  within  the  organising  clot.  In  none  of  these  cases 
does  it  appear  to  us  to  have  a  direct  ir^mmatory  origin  in  the 
membranes.  Beyond  these  extravasations  and  infiltrations  of  blood, 
which  invariably  occur  during  an  advanced  atrophic  stage  of  the 
disease,  we  find  similar  conditions  established  within  the  cortex  itself. 
Here,  also,  the  blood-vessels  lose  the  normal  support  given  them  in 
health  by  the  approximation  of  the  perivascular  walls,  which  permit 
of  a  limited,  but  a  definitely-restricted,  expansion.  In  atrophy  of  the 
cortex,  however,  these  channels  become  enormously  enlarged  and 
filled  also  with  exudate  from  the  contained  vessels ;  this  distension  of 
the  perivascular  channels  favours  the  aneurysmal  dilatations  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  eventual  rupture  or  transudation  of  the  contents 
of  the  blood-vessels  into  the  surrounding  space  and  neighbouring 
tissue.  Hence  we  get,  in  all  such  cases,  evidence  of  extravasated 
blood  in  the  form  of  hsematoidine  crystals,  which  often  occur  in 
aggregated  heaps,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  degenerating 
nerve-cells.  It  would  appear  that  the  natural  subsidence  of  compen- 
satory fluid  into  the  sulci,  and  the  much  greater  recession  of  the 
atrophic  cortex  allowed  for  by  the  special  position  of  the  walls  of  the 
gyri,  is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  adhesions ;  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  such  morbid  adhesions  in  general  paralysis  are  almost  strictly 
limited  to  the  swmmUs  of  the  gyri,  where  the  pia-arachnoid  is  in  close 
contact  and  does  not  permit  of  the  accumulation  of  serosity  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  sulci     As  the  inflammatory  state  of  t\^^ 
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lymphatio  aheath  of  the  veBBels  exteods  to  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
corteZy  other  grave  distorbanoes  necessarily  ensae ;  and  this  leada  us 
to  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  which  is  oharacterised  by  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  lymph-connective  system  of  the 
brain. 

SeOOncl  Stl^. — ^The  implication  of  the  perivascular  lymph-channela 
by  the  enormous  production  of  protoplasmic  masses  on  their  walls,  and 
the  blocking  of  their  channels  and  impairment  of  the  vascolar  tissaes, 
directly  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-cells.  A  granular  change 
in  their  protoplasm  ensues,  and  fdSCOUS  d^fOIIGFatiOIl  of  their 
contents  leads  to  their  ultimiettely  breaking-down  into  a  fine  molecular 
mass  of  debris.  This,  together  with  inflammatory  exudates  from  the 
vessels,  must  be  removed ;  but  the  lymph-channels  are  not  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  ensure  this  removal  of  effete  material  It  is  at  this 
juncture  that  the  supplementary  lymph-connective  element  comes  into 
play.  In  the  normal  state,  maintaining  its  connection  with  the 
vascular  walls  by  its  Deiter's  process,  it  either,  by  circulation  of 
protoplasm  or  by  contraction  of  the  latter,  removes  such  effete  material 
from  the  cortex.  Now,  however,  these  organisms  rapidly  increase  in 
size  and  numbers,  forming  large  amoeboid  masses  of  protoplasm,  which 
apply  themselves  to  all  the  degenerative  elements  around,  and  by  a 
process  of  intussusception  remove  such  particles  into  their  interior. 
For  long,  these  spider-like  cells,  or  Deiter's  cells  as  they  have  been 
termed,  have  been  recognised  by  several  authorities  in  the  cortex  of 
the  general  paralytic,  and  very  varying  and  conflicting  statements 
have  been  made  respecting  them ;  by  some,  they  were  regarded  as 
metamorphosed  leucocytes  wandering  from  the  blood-vessels ;  by 
others,  as  a  simple  proliferating  connective,  which  by  its  pressure  and 
strangulation  destroyed  the  neighbouring  nerve-tissues ;  others,  again, 
saw  in  them  no  special  connection  with  general  pai*alysis,  since  they 
have  been  recognised  in  various  diseased  states  of  the  brain.  It  is 
true  that  these  organisms  are  met  witli  in  other  affections  of  the 
nervous-system,  but  simply  because  they  play  a  most  important  r6U 
in  the  pathology  of  nervous  diseases,  and  it  is  only  when  their  real 
functional  endowments  are  perceived  that  we  recognise  their  important 
significance  in  the  cortical  lesions  of  general  paralysis. 

The  failure  of  the  usual  lymphatic  tracts  to  remove  effete  matter 
from  the  brain  reacts  by  calling  forth  an  increased  functional  activity 
in  these  lymph-connective  appendices  in  the  neuroglia,  a  true  functional 
hypertrophy  ensues,  and  these  spider-like  elements  apply  themselves 
to  the  task.  They  become  the  "phagocytes"  or  scavengers  o/  the  tistfu; 
live,  thrive  and  multiply  upon  the  degenerating  protoplasmic  masses 
of  nerve-cells  and  their  extensions,  and  all  effete  material  lying  in 
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their  neighbourhood  is  ultimatelj  appropriated  to  their  use.  These 
active  scavengers  are  also  destructive  of  the  living  tissues ;  they  affix 
their  sucker-like  processes  to  any  portion  of  their  structure,  and  at  the 
point  of  juncture  we  invariably  see  a  small  speck  of  active  protoplasm 
containing  a  nucleus,  probably  in  process  of  subdivision.  Occasionally, 
several  of  these  active  elements  are  seen  completely  covering  a  large 
nerve-cell,  which  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  or  scarcely  visible, 
forming  a  mere  pigmented  molecular  groundwork.  They  are  usually 
noted  in  great  abundance  in  the  deeper  half  of  the  peripheral  or 
outermost  layer  of  the  cortex,  and,  being  unmixed  with  nerve-cells,  are 
here  peculiarly  clear  and  defined.  At  this  site  their  destructive  agency 
makes  itself  felt  upon  the  meduUated  nerve-fibres,  which  at  this  depth 
run  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cortex  as  continuations  of  the  apical 
processes  of  the  cells  of  the  lower  layers.  These,  therefore,  are  the 
first  nervous  structures  to  be  involved,  and  the  apical  processes  of  the 
pyramids  are  the  first  to  undergo  degenerative  change. 

Third  Stag^e. — Like  all  actively-growing  elements  these  also  have 
only  a  limited  existence  in  this  condition  of  morbidly-exaggerated 
function.  The  cells  throw  out  innumerable  fine  processes ;  and  as  the 
fibrillar  meshworks  increase  so  the  cell-protoplasm,  at  whose  expense 
they  appear  to  be  formed,  dwindles  down  and  eventually  disappears. 
Hence  we  have  here  a  veritable  substitution  of  fibrillar  connective 
formed  out  of  the  effete  material  afforded  by  the  atrophic  nerve-tissue, 
a  genuine  degradation  of  tissue.  The  process  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  at  all  akin  to  the  destructive  influence  of  a  compression  from 
sclerous  invasion ;  but  rather  that  the  presence  of  the  sclerous  element 
is  explained  by  its  production  out  of  already-degenerated  nerve- 
elements. 

The  Spinal  Cord* — The  spinal  symptoms  associated  with  the  cere- 
bral disturbances  of  general  paralysis  have  long  been  a  subject  of 
intense  interest  to  the  pathologist;  and  much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  relative  thereto,  less  so,  perhaps,  respecting  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  morbid  change,  as  the  mode  of  implication  of  the  spinal 
tissue-elements  and  the  tniticUoTy  conditions  upon  which  the  lesion 
depends.  As  is  well  known,  the  spinal  cord  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
implicated  in  all  cases  of  general  paralysis ;  nor  is  the  selected  site  of 
morbid  change  a  constant  feature.  A  large  majority  of  cases  of 
general  paralysis  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  the  disease  with- 
out any  ratable  spinal  symptoms,  apart  from  those  due  to  implication 
of  the  bulbar  nerve-nuclei,  until  the  latest  epoch  of  the  affection  is 
reached ;  whilst  in  others,  from  the  very  outset  the  spinal  symptoms 
are  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  case.  In  other  cases,  again,  the 
spinal  symptoms  appear  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  various 
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stages  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  vary  in  their  nature  pari  passu 
with  the  latter.  Thus  we  may  be  permitted  to  group  cases  usually 
encountered  into  four  arbitrary  divisions. 

(1)  In  the  majority  of  cases,  we  have  as  the  only  evidence  of  spinal 
implication,  a  somewhat  general  diminution  of  cutaneous  sensibility, 
associated  with  a  sluggish  or  greatly-diminished  knee-jerk ;  alternating 
later  on  with  (or  supplanted  by)  increased  knee-jerk,  usually  as  the 
direct  sequel  to  a  convulsive  or  apoplectiform  seizure.  Later  on,  in 
the  disease,  paretic  symptoms  may  predominate,  and  contractions  be 
established ;  but  these  follow  in  the  wake  of  pronounced  cerebral 
disturbances  (convulsions,  d^.),  and  appear,  in  flBict,  to  be  initiated 
thereby ;  whilst  the  cerebral  implication  throughout  has  been  all  along 
the  more  emphasised. 

(2)  Here,  there  is  a  second  group  comprising  from  the  very  onset 
notable  tabetic  symptoms,  the  cerebral  often  so  greatly  in  abeyance  as 
to  arouse  the  doubt  whether  we  are  not  here  engaged  with  a  genuine 
tabes  dorsalis  of  local  spinal  origin.  The  disturbance  of  sensation,  the 
abolition  of  the  deep  reflexes,  the  ataxic  gait,  are  all  so  prominent  that 
we  are  apt  to  attribute  such  symptoms  to  a  primary  implication  of  the 
cord  itself.  And  yet,  in  this  tabetic  form  of  general  paralysis,  we  most 
usually  witness  complete  subsidence  of  the  special  spinal  symptoms, 
the  tabetic  gait  passes  off,  the  knee-jerk  returns,  and  then  the  full 
development  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  is  established ;  or,  what  is  not 
infrequent,   the  sensory  implication   of  the   cord  becomes  a  motory 

aflection  and  spastlc  paraplegia  replaces  the  anaesthesia  and 
ataxy. 

(3)  In  yet  another  series  of  cases,  the  motor  sjniial  anamalies  are 
from  the  first  a  most  notable  feature ;  and  symptoms  indicating 
a  symmetrical  descending  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  are  early 
apparent,  usually  as  the  sequel  of  convulsive  seizures,  a  mode  of 
implication  which  appears  to  us  of  special  frequency  in  general 
paralysis  affecting  those  subjects  who  are  addicted  to  alcoholic  indul- 
gence. 

(4)  Lastly,  there  are  those  cases  where  no  spinal  symptoms  whatever 
are  noticed,  the  derangements  being  cerebral  throughout  (13*6  per 
cent.). 

In  explaining  the  features  comprised  under  these  arbitrarily-con- 
stituted groups,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard  the  later-evolved 
cerebral  derangements  of  typical  general  paralysis  estxiblished  in  a 
well-marked  tabetic  case,  as  due  to  an  ascending  change — i.e.,  to  pro- 
pagation by  direct  continuity  of  diseased  tissue ;  thus  makin<^  a 
system-disease  of  the  spinal  cord  the  originating  factor  of  the  subse- 
quent cortical  lesions  of  general  paralysis. 
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And,  in  like  manner,  the  subsequent  establishment  of  motor  spinal 
symptoms  (spastic  paraplegia)  has  been  regarded  as  a  direct  transference 
of  morbid  implication  across  from  sensory  to  motor  columns  of  the 
cord,  or  to  a  descending  lateral  sclerosis  having  direct  continuity  with 
cortical  lesions.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  little  evidence  in  favour 
of  such  views,  which  would  seem  to  originate  in  too  servile  an  atten- 
tion to  the  great  law  enunciated  by  Waller.  The  Wallerian  degener- 
ations do  account  for  much  in  the  pathological  reductions  of  general 
paralysis;  yet  it  appears  to  us  to  be  much  strained  by  efforts  to 
establish  its  rdle  when,  after  repeated  attempts  made  to  trace  such 
degenerative  continuity  of  tissue,  the  best  observers  have  invariably 
been  foiled.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  despite  frequent  and  most 
careful  examinations  of  the  spinal  lesions  of  general  paralysis,  we  yet 
fail  to  trace  the  continuity  of  descending  changes  of  the  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord  with  the  tegmental  structures  of  the  pons. 
We  are  apt  in  paying  too  strict  attention  to  the  operation  of  this 
important  law  to  overlook  the  transfer  of  disease  to  distant  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  through  implication  of  higher  realms,  not  hy  direct 
continuity  of  diseased  tissue^  but  through  the  vasomotor  agency 
operative  upon  nervous  tracts  in  physiological  sympathy  with  their 
higher  centres. 

This,  it  would  seem,  is  illustrated  in  the  pathogenetic  history  of 
general  paralysis,  wherein  irritative  or  destructive  lesions  of  the  cortex 
cerebri  invariably  produce  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cord,  vary- 
ing in  its  site,  nature,  and  intensity  with  the  regions  of  the  cortex 
implicated.  Physiological  experimentation  teaches  us  that  vascular 
tonus  is  dependent  upon  the  vasomotor  centre,  or  rather  centres, 
within  the  medulla ;  such  centre's  maintaining  their  regulative  capacity 
even  upon  removal  of  the  hemispheres  in  animals  ;•  yet,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  though  thus  independent  of  cerebral  innervation,  the 
latter  steps  in  and  inhibits  the  activity  of  these  centres  in  the  medulla, 
as  seen  in  the  electric  stimulation  of  the  cortex,  and,  again,  in  its 
agency  during  certain  emotional  disturbances,  as  shown  in  the  pallor 
of  fright  and  the  blush  of  shame.  So  also  in  pathological  conditions, 
the  angfio-neuroses  (or  affections  of  the  blood-vessels  through 
deranged  nervous  agency)  form  a  class  of  diseases  which  may  implicate 
any  tissue  or  organ  in  the  body  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  vascular 
supply  of  the  cord  and  medulla  may  undergo  derangement  through  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  higher  cortical  centres.      We  incline  to 

*  Section  of  the  medulla  at  the  calamus  seriptorius  paralyses  the  greater  part  of 
the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  body,  and  the  blood-pressure,  consequently,  feJIs 
throughout  the  whole  arterial  system.  Landois,  op.  cU. ;  see  also  Ferrier,  Functions 
of  the  Brain.     Burdon-Sanderson,  Handbook  of  the  Physioiog.  Laboratory, 
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rinjary  implication  of  the  cord  in  general  paralysiB  aa  in 
iroduced — as  being  a  genuine  angio-ne uresis.  Later  on,  the 
rsiona  in  the  cortoK,  together  with  the  irritative  process  in 
medulla,  lead  to  a  general  rise  in  hlood-pressure,  as  seen 
^nographic  traciuge  in  advanced  subjects  (p.  ■129).  The 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  eord  is 
ransudation  tlirough  their  walls,  and  the  lymphatic  funo- 
t  mlated  to  increased  activity.     Usually  the  Utter  function 

sui  -eatftbliah  the  balance,  and  the  tnbetic  symptoms  at  first 

pp  bside;  but  occasionally  they  persist,  and  then  we  meet  with 

»tr„  mtivecharnwi"  tlipnnst^rior  columns.    The  pressure  of  the 

engorged  vessels  in  the  senaory  iract  of  the  eord  is  the  essential  cause 
of  the  early  tabetic  symptoms  and  sensory  disturbances  of  many  cases 
of  general  paralysis ;  and  in  the  lact  that  this  is  often  a  transient 
stiite,  not  necessarily  leading  to  destructive  results  in  the  nerve- 
elements,  we  tiad  an  explanation  of  the  subsidence  of  such  symptoms. 
Wo  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  changes  in  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord  in  those  cases  of  general  paralysis  characterised 
by  persistent  tabetic  symptoms  are  due  to  the  identical  lesion  found 
in  typical  labeg  dorga/is  :  we  have  not  here  an  aaanding  sclerotu  of 
these  columns,  but  a  very  distinct  affection,  which  appears  to  commence 
generally  and  simultaneoualy  through  large  tracts  of  the  oord ;  in 
genuine  labe.s  wp  perceive  exU'nsive  and  extreme  destruction  of  nerve- 
fibres,  whereas  in  the  pseudo-tabetic  general  paralytic  we  often  find 
the  nerve-fibres  little  (if  at  all)  implicated.  In  some  of  the  most 
extreme  cases  of  the  disease  yet  observed,  the  nerve-fibres  of  the 
posterior  column  were  of  fair  size  and  apparently  healthy. 

With  respect  to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  however,  the  case  is 
different ;  a  genuine  sclerosis  is  here  established,  which  results  in 
progressive  destniction  of  nerve-tissue,  and  which  (although  it  may 
originate  at  one  or  several  sites)  spreads  downwards  as  »  descending 
sclerosis  along  the  physiological  tracts  on  which  it  has  established 
itself.  Commencing,  we  opine,  as  an  angio-neurosis  in  a  territory 
directly  in  sympathy  with  implicated  cerebral  areas,  it  leads  to  much 
more  profound  lesions  than  are  found  in  the  posterior  colnmns  of  the 
cord. 

In  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  the  morbid  appearance 
presented  must  be  studied  in  respect  to  the  vascular,  connective,  and 
nerve-elements  respectively. 

Vascular  System.' — Nearly  all  cases  present  an  apparent  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  vessels  of  the  posterior  columns.  The  appeaiance 
is,  however,  deceptive,  in  that  there  is  not  an  absolute  numerical 
increase  in  the  vessels  seen  in  transverse  section,  hut  an 
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their  size,  due  to  long-continued  engorgement,  which  renders  them  a 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  sectional  fields.  Limited  to  certain 
divisions,  or  scattered  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  area  of  these 
columns  in  aniline  or  hsematoxylin  preparations,  they  at  once  obtrude 
themselves  on  our  notice.  The  individual  vessels,  although  of  large 
size,  have  a  lumen  greatly  diminished  by  the  encroachment  of  their 
thickened  walls  ;  the  muscular  coat  of  the  smaller  vessels  is  distinctly 
hypertrophied,  presenting  the  appearance  which  has  been  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  renal  vessels  in  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  In  other  respects,  the  vessel  appears  free  from  morbid 
change;  the  lymphatic  channels  are  not  unduly  distended,  no  pro-' 
liferation  of  nuclei  is  observed,  and  no  other  evidence  of  inflammatory 
change  in  the  vessel's  tunics  or  exudates  from  its  channel,  such  as 
were  described  in  the  vessels  of  the  cortex.  The  change  appears  to  be 
one  of  simple  compensatory  hypertrophy  induced  by  the  engorged 
condition  of  these  vessels  demanding  increased  contraction  on  the  part 
of  the  arterial  muscle  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  cord.  Just  as 
in  the  renal  vessels,  the  muscular  coat  hypertrophies  to  overcome  the 
languid  circulation  of  the  organ,  so  the  muscularis  of  the  rachidian 
arterioles  increases  with  the  engorgement  of  these  columns,  induced 
by  the  changes  occurring  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  Connective  System. — The  stellate  cells  found  normally 
throughout  the  columns  of  the  cord,  and  which  are  the  representatives 
of  the  delicate  neuroglia-elements  spoken  of  as  the  flask-shaped  bodies 
of  the  cortex  cerebri,  do  not,  in  the  healthy  cord,  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  transverse  sections.  In  diseased  states,  however,  they  not 
only  enlarge,  but  multiply  greatly,  and  their  proliferation  as  "  Deiter's 
cells"  is  a  notable  feature  in  the  columns  of  the  cord  in  general 
paralysis.  In  fact,  these  spider-like  cells  accumulate  in  vast  numbers, 
and  especially  along  the  vascular  tracts,  giving  these  regions  a  deeper 
staining  in  aniline  preparations  quite  appreciable  to  the  naked  eye. 
Such  tracts,  consequently,  look  at  first  sight  like  sclerosed  tissue^ 
until  microscopic  examination  resolves  them  into  large  numbers  of 
deeply-stained  spider-cells.  They  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  general 
paralysis,  as  they  are  found  in  these  columns  also  in  chronic  inflam- 
matory conditions,  in  all  long-standing  congestions  of  the  cord,  in  alco- 
holism, and  in  senile  atrophy  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  A  genuine 
sclerosis,  such  as  is  seen  in  primary  tabes,  we  do  not  find ;  no  finely- 
punctated  connective  tissue  pervades  these  columns  of  the  cord,  so  that 
the  uniformly-deep  tinge  of  stained  preparations  is  not  so  frequent 
a  feature  here.  The  increase  is  simply  that  of  the  lymph-connective 
system,  apparently  stimulated  by  the  engorged  condition  of  the  vascu- 
lar apparatus  and  the  defective  elimination  dependent  thereupon. 


SOP  PHOLOOICAL  ANATOMY 

1  )US   Elements.  — As  above   Btated,   these   often   ] 

little  at    all    implicated.      No   enlarged   axis- cylinders   are 

obserr,,..,  .lu  awelling  of  the  medullated  sheath,  no  proliferation  of 
nuclei;  nothing  which  can  be  translated  into  signs  of  inflammatory 
implication  of  the  nerve-fibre.  The  spider  or  "  acavenger-ceUa  "  (as  we 
haTs  termed  those  elenienta)  appear  powerless  in  their  agency  upon 
medullated  nerve-tuhes,  and  it  would  seem  that  their  destructive 
agency  directly  adects  only  the  unprotected  protoplasmic  structures, 
the  nervo-ccll,  the  axis-cylinder  process  before  it  attains  its  medullaiy 
inveslnient,  or  the  protoplasmic  branches  of  these  cells.  The  connec- 
tive elements,  however,  effect  the  degeneration  of  the  medullated  tube 
by  the  pressure  nnd  encroachment  of  sclerous  fibrillatej  tissue,  as  seen 
by  the  invasion  of  the  finely-punctated  tissue  in  other  forms  of 
ascending  sclerosis. 

vis  to  the  site  of  the  changes  just  considered,  the  posterior  COm- 
mlSSUrsJ  zone  of  the  cord  is  a  special  favourite  site  of  election. 
Here  the  vascular  tracts  almost  invariably  exhibit  the  change 
described,  even  if  nowhere  else  observable.  The  COlumns  Of  Goll 
we  likewise  often  implicated,  whilst  a  third  favourite  site  appears  to 
be  the  posterior  radicular  zone,  the  morbid  change  extending 
from  the  entrance  of  the  innermost  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  into 
the  cord  along  their  course  nntil  they  enter  the  posterior  cornu.  The 
proliferating  BcavengBr-cells,  aa  before  stated,  usually  follow  the  coarse 
of  these  morbidly-distended  vessels,  and  by  their  depth  of  staining 
map  out  the  posterior  column  into  a  riband-like  baud  involving  one 
or  both  radicular  zones,  or  occupy  the  inner  wedge-shaped  extremity  of 
OoU's  column,  or  form  a  deep-coloured  belt  immediately  behind  the 
posterior  commissure.  In  such  cases  the  substantia  g^latinOSft  of 
the  posterior  cornu  is  riddled  throughout  by  similar  dilated  blood- 
channels.  This  increased  vascularity  may  pervade  the  whole  of  tlie 
central  grey  matter,  as  well  as  the  lateral  columns. 

System-Implication  of  Lateral  Columns.— When  these  columns 
are  involved  the  indications  presented  are  those  of  chronic  and  mild 
congestion  leading  to  eventual  sclerosic  degeneration  of  the  tissna  In 
fresh  preparations  such  changes  may  not  be  appreciable  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  (unlike  the  secondary  degenerations  from  focal  lesion  in  the 
cerebrum)  they  are  not  revealed,  except  to  histological  examination 
In  the  ordinary  forms  of  descending  lateral  sclerosis  consecutive  to 
destructive  lesions  in  the  motor  area,  the  degenerated  columns  betray 
themselves  by  their  greyish  translucent  aspect,  showing  through  the 
pia  just  as  the  ascending  sclerosis  of  genuine  tabes  reveals  itself  by 
the  same  peculiar  pearly  translucency  in  the  posterior  oolumns.  The 
naked-eye  examination,  however,  may   indicate  its  existence  by  the 
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altered  contour  of  the  cord,  the  column  implicated  being  often  shrunken, 
contracted,  and  the  normal  symmetry  distorted.  Again,  section  of  the 
fresh  cord  in  the  former  affection  (descending  lateral  sclerosis)  exhibits 
the  degeneration  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  greyish,  brownish,  or  fawn  tint, 
and  a  translucency  due  to  the  diminution  of  medullated  sheaths  of 
the  nerve-fibres,  as  also  to  the  preponderance  of  enlarged  blood-vessels 
and  connective  elements.  In  the  lesions  of  these  columns  in  general 
paralysis  these  appearances  are  observed  only  where  the  process  has 
been  unusually  active;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  require 
microscopic  examination  of  specially-hardened  chrome-specimens  to 
reveal  the  degenerative  condition. 

What  is  observed  in  such  sections  prepared  and  stained  by  the  usual 
means  is  the  deep  tint  taken  up  by  the  diseased  tract;  the  vessels  and 
trabecular  tissue  and  intervening  connective  being  so  fiir  predominant 
as  to  take  up  much  more  of  the  staining  reagent  than  the  healthy 
tracts,  where  the  axis-cylinder  is  ensheathed  by  its  normal  amount  of 
myeline;  if,  before  staining,  such  sections  are  "cleared  up"  and  examined 
by  transmitted  light,  the  peculiar  translucent  aspect  of  the  diseased 
tracts  also  suffices  to  map  them  out  accurately  to  the  naked  eye.     The 
intimate  nature  of  the  process  is  revealed  by  histological  examination. 
It  is  thus  found  that,  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  lateral  column,  reach- 
ing back  to  the  posterior  comu,  but  bounded  externally  by  a  tract  of 
healthy  nerve-tissue — the  direct  cerebellar  tract — there  is  a  dark-stained 
area  in  which  the   nerve-elements  are  in   a  state  of  inflammatory 
disintegration.     The  medullated  fibres  have  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
myeline,   and  are  notably  diminished   in   size — their  axis-cylinders, 
however,  still  remaining;  here  and  there  the  nerve-fibres  appear  larger 
than   usual,  the  medulla  swollen — faintly  tinted  with  the  dye   (an 
indication  of  its  necrotic  stage) — and  the  axis-cylinder  either  displaced 
laterally  or  entirely  absent.     These  enlarged  fibres,  seen  in  transverse 
sections,  are  but  the  swollen  moniliform  portions  of  the  disintegrating 
nerve-fibre  divided  at  its  largest  diameter.      To  indicate  this  jGsust, 
longitudinal  sections  through  the  column  should  be  made,  and  examined 
in  the  fresh  and  in  the  mounted  state.     The  nerve-fibres  will  then  be 
seen  to  be  undergoing  marked  inflammatory  change;  a  large  proportion 
may   exhibit    almost    empty   medullated    sheaths,   enclosing  a  still- 
continuous   axis-cylinder;   in  most  cases   the  axis-cylinder  is  itself 
interrupted,  displaced,  contorted,  and  severed  along  its  course;  the  less 
degenerate  fibres  show  irregular  enlargements  along  their  course,  often 
presenting  a  notably-moniliform   aspect  due  to  proliferation  of  the 
nerve-nuclei,  increase  of  their  protoplasm,  and   segmentation  of  the 
medulla  thus  induced;  in  facty  an  active  destructive  process,  in  which 
these  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm  forming  the  cellular  element  of 
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each  segmented  node  of  the  nerve-fibre  take  the  chief  part,  a  process 
clearly  enunciated  by  Banvier.  If  these  longitudinal  sections  are 
examined  in  the  unmounted  state  prior  to  the  clearing  up  with  oil  of 
cloves,  the  fibres  are  also  seen  to  have  freely  scattered  over  them  a 
large  quantity  of  compound  granule-cells — another  indication  of  the 
inflammatory  change.  These  granule-masses  are  immediately  lost  upon 
the  use  of  this  clearing  reagent,  but  may  be  temporarily  preserved  by 
mounting  in  glycerine. 

Returning  to  our  transverse  sections  of  these  columns,  we  find  the 
trabecular  tissue  largely  increased,  its  radiating  cells  enlarged,  and 
much  fine  punctated  fibrillar  tissue  (deeply-stained)  intervening  betwixt 
the  degenerate  nerve-fibres,  and  following  out  especially  the  direction 
of  the  vascular  tracts.  The  vessels  themselves  are  unduly  large,  and 
very  prominent  in  the  diseased  part;  their  walls  are  invariably 
thickened,  the  muscular  tissue,  more  especially,  being  thus  increased; 
whilst  the  smaller  vessels  exhibit  the  change  more  notably  than  the 
larger;  in  many  cases  the  lumen  may  be  almost  obliterated.  The 
lymphatic  sheath  may  be  distended,  but  this  change  is  not  so  prominent 
a  feature  as  in  the  common  form  of  lateral  sclerosis  from  cerebral  focal 
disease;  nor,  upon  the  other  hand,  does  it  approach  to  the  remarkable 
change  seen  in  corresponding  tissues  in  the  cortex  of  general  paralysis. 
The  vessels  themselves  usually  form  centres  from  which  connective  tissue 
radiates  into  the  surrounding  nervous  structures  placed  in  the  axil  of 
the  trabecula;  the  open  lumen,  the  thick  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  its 
occasionally  distended  sheath  are  prominent  objects,  and  the  radiate 
cells  around  thrust  out  their  processes  into  the  finely-punctated 
connective  in  which  the  nerve-fibrils  are  imbedded.  The  appearance  is 
almost  suggestive,  at  first  sight,  of  primary  interstitial  change;  but  this 
can  scarcely  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  fiict  that  the  vessels  may  be 
tniced  through  healthy  tissue  (such  as  pass  through  the  direct  cerebellar 
columns)  into  the  diseased  focus,  and  that  only  on  their  arrival  in  the 
inflamed  zone  do  they  present  the  morbid  appearances  described.  The 
same  statement  holds  good  for  ordinary  descending  sclerosis,  secondary 
to  cerebral  lesions;  here,  also,  we  witness  the  implication  of  the  vessel 
only  upon  its  arrival  at  the  site  of  morbid  activity.  Again,  we  do  not 
meet  with  the  enormous  nuclear  proliferation  upon  the  walls  of  these 
arterioles,  such  as  we  found  in  the  cortex ;  the  adventitia  i.s,  as  a  rule, 
devoid  of  any  undue  proliferation.  It  is  not,  however,  intimated  by 
this,  that  a  true  parenchymatous  neuritis  may  not  induce  such  nuclear 
proliferation  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  vascular  tracts 
and  interstitial  tissue;  but,  that,  in  the  absence  of  this  change,  we 
probably  have  positive  evidence  of  an  inflammatory  extension  to  the 
blood-vessel  not  having  occurred.     A  still  more  important  indication 
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of  the  change  being  primarily  a  parenchymaUma  neuritis  is  found  in  the 
tendency  of  the  lesion  to  assume  a  genuine  system-distribution;  and 
the  argument  holds  good  for  these  changes  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord  in  general  paralysis,  just  as  Gowers  indicates  that  it  does  for  the 
system-disease  of  tahea  dorsaXis, 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  changes  met  with  in  the  lateral  columns  of 
the  cord  in  general  paralysis  are  of  the  nature  of  a  paFenchymatOUS 
rather  than  an  interstitial  myelitis,  and  that  this  change  tends  to 
establish  a  system-disease  of  the  cord,  we  naturally  ask  how  the 
change  is  primarily  induced.  Why  do  the  nerve-fibres  take  on  the 
inflammatory  condition  described  %  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
true  explanation  lies  in  the  destructive  and  irritating  lesions  proceed- 
ing in  their  trophic  centres  in  the  cerebrum ;  for  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  cortical  cells  in  communication  with  such  motor  fibres  also 
exert  a  trophic  influence  over  them.  The  initiatory  change,  viz.,  the 
increase  of  the  nucleated  protoplasts  of  the  medullated  nerve-tubuli, 
we  do  know  occurs  as  the  result  of  its  separation  from  its  trophic 
centre,  as  by  section  or  other  lesion;  and  we  trace  in  the  cortex 
lesions  of  motor  cells  which  indubitably  should  lead  to  the  changes 
described.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  also,  that  one  of  the  earliest  indica- 
tions of  the  change  is  the  extreme  vascularity  of  the  tract  aflected,  in 
itself,  possibly,  the  expression  of  the  trophic  disturbance.  To  sum- 
marise these  views : — 

1.  The  change  is  induced  secondarily  to  the  cortical  lesions. 

2.  It  establishes  itself  afler  the  WaUerian  principle ;  does  not 
overstep  its  systematic  barrier,  although  it  may  originate  simultaneously 
at  several  distinct  and  distant  parts  of  this  tract. 

3.  It  reproduces,  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  the  character  of  a 
chronic  parenchymatous  myelitis  with  notable  vascular  change. 

4.  Its  intensity  never  approaches  that  of  the  descending  myelitis 
due  to  large  focal  lesions  of  the  cortex,  and  being  in  its  essential  nature 

dependent  upon  a  gradually-advancing  degeneration  of  cortical 

nerve-cells,  and  not  a  sudden  or  gross  lesion  such  as  the  former,  the 
irritative  influence  on  the  cord  is  greatly  mitigated. 

Although,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  change  found  in  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  is  limited  to  the  vascular  distension 
above  alluded  to,  and  the  abundant  production  of  scavenger-cells  ;  yet, 
in  certain  instances,  we  meet  with  a  genuine  myelitisy  the  site  of  which 
is  usually  the  posterior  radicular  zone,  often  extending  across  towards 
the  columns  of  Goll.  Here,  the  nerve-tubuli  have  veritably  undergone 
inflammatory  change ;  and,  as  will  be  described  more  fully  in  the 
lateral  columns,  the  medullated  sheath  is  found  swollen,  faintly  stained, 
the  site  of  nuclear  proliferation  and  disintegration  of  myeline.     Many 
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■ged  tubuli  show  no  axis-cylinder  or  one  which  is  displaced 
L  the  increase  of  connective  along  the  vascular  tracts  often 
>tahle  diminution  and  distortion  of  these  colunms  of  the 
irdinary  grey  degeneration  of  these  columns  seen  in  lahe» 
it  in  these  cases  reproduced,  hut  a  much  more  irritative 
Ij  inflammatory  in  character,  and  closely  resembling  the 
dilions  of  the  lateral  columns  with  which  it  is  often 
(P^.  vi.,/s,a.  1-3;  /•/.  viL) 

1  System-lmplicatioD  of  Columns.— Do  the  changes 

asemble  those  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis )     We  need 
n.  "  ..».-...      ,^gj  ^^p  ^  typical  illustration  of 

this  amyotrophic  sclerosis  associated  with  general  paralysis.  Sach 
cttsea  present  a  very  rapid  downward  career,  which  is  mapped-out  in  the 
earlier  stage  by  successive  apoplectiform  and  convulsive  seizures  ;  the 
latter  are  usually  unilateral,  often  limited  to  the  facial  muscles,  and 
unattended  by  loss  of  consciousness.  As  a  sequel  to  this  seizure  or  "fit," 
as  the  friends  term  it,  a  kiss  of  power  in  one  or  other  limb  is  almost 
universally  found  to  exist;  usually  it  is  the  arm  that  suffers  moat  after 
these  attacks,  the  grasping  power  being  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
subsequent  changes  in  the  niuscular  power  and  nutrition  of  this 
member  may  be  disturbed  in  advance  of  the  lower  cxtremilies. 
These  paretic  states  at  first  may  be  very  transient,  or  last  a  day 
or  more ;  the  locomotion  continues  unimpaired,  the  general  uatrition 
of  the  body  may  be  unaffected,  and  exercise  be  taken  withoat 
inducing  fatigue  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  years  subsequent  to  the 
onset  of  the  cerebral  disturbance.  Then,  there  appear  symptoms 
which  inaugurate  the  advent  of  organic  changes  in  the  cord;  the 
locomotor  powers  may  still  be  good,  and  considerable  muscular  force 
may  be  exhibited,  but  equilibration  is  distinctly  disturbed,  and  al- 
though the  patients  may  be  able  to  approximate  their  feet  in  the 
erect  position,  and  close  their  eyes  with  but  slight  swaying,  yet  they 
stagger  considerably  in  attempting  to  walk  in  a  straight  line  (heel 
and  toe).  The  gait  gradually  indicat«s  advancing  ataxy,  the  legs 
are  thrown  out  in  disorderly  {ashion,  and  the  tendency  to  come  down 
on  the  heel  is  also  recognised.  Yet,  in  lien  of  decreased  of  abolished 
knee-jerk,  we  now  find  either  that  it  is  normal  in  force  and  range,  or 
that  it  is  greatly  increased.  At  this  stage  also,  we  get  aokle-clotioe 
in  one  or  other  limb  as  a  frequent  accompaniment.  The  tongue  now 
is  protruded  jerkily,  and  all  its  movements  are  ataxic,  the  lips  may 
I>e  exceedingly  tremulous,  but  deglutition  is  unimpaired. 

Attacks  of  maniacal  excitement  may  now  precede  sudden  &ilureB  o! 
power  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  we  find  ankle-clonos  and  the  knee- 
tap  reaction  in  excess.    The  arms  now  rapidly  emaciate,  and  beoonu 
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correspondingly  defective  in  muscular  power ;  in  fact,  the  most  marked 
feature  of  the  case  at  this  period  will  be  this  extreme  atrophy  of  the 
upper  extremities,  in  which  the  more  specialised  muscles  are  not 
picked-out  in  the  manner  of  the  ordinary  progressive  muscuUvr  atrophy^ 
but  the  large  muscles  of  the  shoulder-joint,  the  musculature  of  the  arm, 
and  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  forearm  are  chiefly  involved.  No 
contractures  of  the  arm  occur,  or  myotatic  increase,  but  complete 
flaccidity,  and  the  legs  do  not  participate  in  this  subacute  atrophic 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legs  show  more  marked  sensory  dis- 
turbances, cutaneous  sensibility  becomes  blunted,  there  is  increased 
swaying  in  the  erect  position,  the  gait  may  be  that  of  an  unsteady 
jog-trot,  or  more  notably  ataxic.  Exalted  knee-jerk  and  clonos  may 
still  exist;  but,  muscular  enfeeblement  now  rapidly  supervenes;  the 
Umbs  tend  to  exhibit  spasmodic  fixation,  but  are  more  frequently 
kept  stiff  and  rigid  by  voluntary  effort.  The  patient  is  now  bed- 
ridden, and  at  this  stage  is  usually  profoundly  demented.  Implication 
of  the  sensory  nerve-roots  becomes  evidenced  by  almost  complete  loss 
of  cutaneous  sensibility  in  one  or  both  legs,  and  is  probably,  also, 
indicated  by  a  sharp  distressing  cry  often  repeated,  as  if  the  poor 
patient  were  the  subject  of  sudden  lightning-pains.  Ataxy  is  also 
now  present  to  a  very  notable  degree,  and  the  knee-jerk  (up  till  this 
period  normal,  or  unduly  exaggerated)  is  completely  abolished; 
plantar-reflex  is  also  absent.  By  this  stage  the  subject  is  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  helpless  in  limb,  utterly  incapable  of  attending 
to  the  most  trivial  wants,  exceedingly  timid,  and  the  apparent  sufferer 
from  fulgurant  pains;  there  is  profound  implication  of  the  bulbar 
nerves,  deglutition  being  so  far  impaired  as  to  make  the  effort  both 
painful  and  full  of  risk ;  whilst  softened  food  placed  in  the  mouth  is 
apt  to  be  retained  as  a  bolus  in  the  cheek-pouch  for  hours,  unless  care 
be  taken.  The  extreme  emaciation  of  the  upper  extremities  is  also 
attended  by  rapid  atrophy  of  the  facial  muscles,  loss  of  all  adipose 
tissues,  and  a  sharpened  pinched  expression  of  the  features. 

Beverting  now  to  the  amyotrophic  form  described,  we  note  first, 
that  the  spinal  appear  consecutively  to  the  cerebral  derangements; 
and,  as  before  stated,  are  almost  invariably  ushered-in  as  the  direct 
results  of  apoplectiform  or  convulsive  seizures.  The  resulting  paresis 
is,  at  first,  nothing  more  than  the  post-convulsive  exhaustion,  often 
seen  in  epileptics,  in  whom  also  the  myotatic  increase  indicated  by 
the  knee-jerk  and  ankle-clonos  is  often  seen;  but,  eventually,  the 
inco-ordination  established,  apart  from  defect  of  sensation  or  patellar 
reaction,  indicates  a  morbid  change  in  some  region  of  the  cord,  other 
than  that  of  the  posterior  sensory  roots,  and  this  change  is  detected 
across  the  eolwmms  of  OoUy  and  partly  in  the  post-commissural  zone^  the 
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implicatioa  of  which  undoubtedly  leads  to  inco-ordinate  action,  vitli- 
out  further  derangement  of  cutaneous  or  muscular  sensibility.  In 
fact,  a  morbid  basis  is  established  for  the  muscular  excitability 
indicated  by  the  increased  knee-jerk  in  a  fiiiely-punctated  sclerosis  of 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  dorsal 
cord  throughout  the  lumbar  region,  bat  it  may  not  be  at  all  apparent 
intfaece  rvical  region.  (PI.  vii.)  It  is  to  the  increase  of  thia  sclerosic 
state  of  these  columns  we  must  attribute  the  progressive  stifTening  of 
the  lower  limbs,  and  their  exalted  muscular  irritability.  Later  on  m 
the  history  of  these  cases,  the  changes  notcKl  in  the  columna  of  OoU 
spread  obliquely  outwards  so  as  to  directly  involve  tlie  posterior  sensory 
root-fibres,  inducing  thereby  the  notable  ataxy  and  iins^sthesia  of  the 
limbs  ;  but  still  exhibiting  betwixt  lower  and  upper  limbs,  the  contrast 
of  rigidity  of  the  former  (associated  with  no  special  wasting)  and  of 
extreme  atrophy,  paresis  and  flaccidity  of  the  latter.  As  regards  the 
arms,  the  changes  found  in  the  anterior  corona  suffice  to  indicate 
the  cause  of  extreme  emaciation  of  certain  muscular  groupings,  and 
their  progressive  enfeeblenient  in  motor  power.  {PL  xiii.)  The 
lesions  in  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  cornua  also,  in  like-manner, 
explain  the  complete  flaccidity  of  this  member,  for  in  thia  region  the 
lateral  columns  ore  not  diseased.  Charcot's  view  of  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  cannot  be  advanced  here ;  for  we  plainly  see  a 
degenerativp  atrophy  of  the  cornual  elements  at  a  planf  considerably 
higher  than  any  change  indicated  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord ; 
tbo  latter,  in  fact,  is  first  seen  in  the  dorsi-Iumbar  region,  not  in  the 
cervical,  whereas  the  degeneration  of  the  anterior  cornua  is  first 
seen  in  the  cervical  region.  That  the  latter  is  established  by  a  sort 
of  projection  of  the  disease  forwards  from  the  lateral  columns  is, 
therefore,  here  quite  untenable,  nor,  in  fact,  can  any  relationship 
betwixt  the  two  be  affirmed ;  and  this  accords  completely  with  what 
we  constantly  see  in  ordinary  descending  lateral  sclerosis  from  focal 
cerebral  lesion,  where  the  lateral  columns  may  remain  for  eight  or 
ten  or  more  years  profoundly  implicated,  with  no  obvious  change  in 
the  cornua.  Evidently,  then,  this  disease  in  the  anterior  comna  of 
the  cervical  and  the  lateral  sclerosis  of  lower  regions  of  the  cord  are 
independent  states,  mutually  related  only  as  regards  a  community  of 
origin  higher  up  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  Why  it  is  that  the  comiu 
are  affected  in  the  cervical,  and  the  lateral  columns  in  the  dorsi- 
lumbar  cord,  can  probably  be  explained  only  fay  the  special  localisation 
and  depth  of  lesion,  or  degenerative  change  within  the  cerebral  cortex. 
Then,  again,  as  regards  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  ;  we  find 
here  the  frequent  vascular  change  observed  in  general  paraly^s,  and 
the  afiections  whereby  the  cortical    lesions   tend  to    project  thdr 
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influence  upon  subordinate  regions  of  the  spinal  axis;  the  vascular 
turgescence,  however,  is  not  so  great  in  these  cases  as  the  purely 
neural  change.  {PL  xvi.,  Jig.  3.)  The  change  is  not  one  of  connective 
proliferation,  of  abundant  cell-growth  of  scavenger-elements,  or  of 
notably-enlarged  vessels  presenting  changes  in  their  tunics ;  it  is  not  a 
vascular  nor  interstitial  connection,  but  a  purely  neural  change — 
a  genuine  myelitis — tending  to  spread  exclusively  along  the  direction 
of  the  sensory  root-fibres,  as  indicated  in  the  description  above  given. 
No  cases,  in  fact,  would  better  indicate  to  us  the  neural  origin  of 
ascending  changes  in  general  paralysis,  and  in  certain  forms  of  tahea. 

If,  as  often  happens,  the  posterior  comua  be  also  implicated  by 
extension  of  this  lesion  to  the  substantia  gelatinosa,  we  get  anaesthesia 
of  the  corresponding  limb. 

The  order  of  evolution  of  the  morbid  changes,  appear  to  be  as 
follows — first,  the  posterior  median  and  posterior  commissural  zones 
are  involved,  issuing  in  inco-ordinate  gait ;  next,  the  lesion  tends  to 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  posterior  root-zone,  and  along  the  course 
of  its  sensory  fibres;  at  the  same  time  progressive  degenerative 
changes  occur  in  the  lateral  columns  in  the  dorsi-lumbar  region.  Ere 
these  latter  changes  are  much  advanced,  amyotrophic  change  is 
observed  in  the  upper  extremities,  revealing  the  lesion  located  in  the 
anterior  comua,  and,  subsequent  to  this,  a  rapid  ascending  change 
from  this  site  implicates  the  bulbar  nerve-nuclei,  and  hastens  on  the 
fatal  termination. 

Implication  of  Posterior  Columns  (Pseudo-tabetic  forms). — 

We  have  thus,  so  far,  dealt  with  a  combined  system-aflection  of  the 

cord  in  general  paralysis,  where  a  postcro-lateral  change  predominates 

in  the  lower  region,  and  a  polar  impairment  (issuing  in  progressive 

general  muscular  and  bulbar  atrophy)  is  emphasised  in  the  cervical 

regions.     Let  us  now  consider,  more  particularly,  the  cases  where  the 

former  exclusively  exists.    {See  case  of  IL  £/^,  p.  281.)    A  notable  feature 

in  this  class  of  cases  is  the  predominance  of  sensorial  derangements,  not 

as  regards  spinal  symptoms  only,  but  as  expressed  in  cerebral  symptoms 

also.     The  mental  anomalies  appear  specially  to  indicate  a  wide-spread 

sensorial  implication,  and  the  maniacal  perversions  are  characterised  by 

most  vivid  acute  hallucinations,  by  very  painful  emotional  states,  often 

culminating  in  attacks  of  the  most  acute  melancholia.     The  painful 

mental  states  are  all  associated  with  well-marked  hysteric  outbursts 

80  characteristic  of  this  series  of  cases.     It  is  only  in  the  later  stages 

of  the  disease,  when  the  dementia  is  far  advanced,  that  this  painful 

state  of  mind  declines,  or  rather  is  replaced  by  a  condition  bordering 

upon  idiocy,  often  with  much  frenzied  excitement. 

Another  prominent  symptom  is  that  of  frequent  convulsive  attacks, 

33 
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■wliieh  are  oft<?n  peculiarly  ssTere  in  nature,  and  leave  widfrspread  and 
notable  aequelie,  physical  and  mental.  When  such  a  case  presents 
itself,  we  are  struck  at  the  onset  l>y  the  marked  tabetic  gait,  a  feature 
especially  striking  if  the  subject  be  in  a  state  of  excitenienL  The  feet 
are  planted  wide  apart,  the  legs  thrown  out  in  most  disorderly  style, 
and  the  heel  brought  down  with  disproportionate  force.  The  inco- 
ordination is  further  increased  by  closing  the  eyea,  and  the  patient 
cannot  stand  in  this  position  without  falling.  Yet,  muscular  jwwer  is 
in  no  way  necessarily  impaired,  and  the  limbs  will  resist  forcibly  eflbrta 
to  extend  them.  Since,  however,  convulaions  are  very  frequent  in 
such  cases,  we  often  find  a  considerable  amount  of  paresis,  but  this 
only  of  a  transient  nature  at  first ;  great  fatigue  upon  slight  exertion 
may  be  complained  of,  or  the  grasping  power  diminished,  as  in  one  of 
our  cases,  to  i  kilogrammes.  No  permanent  paralysis  is  detected  in 
this  early  stage;  but  the  all.important  fact  to  recognise  is  the  complete 
absence  of  muscular  atrophy,  and  the  non-im plication  of  the  cutaneous 
and  muscular  nerves.  Yet,  simultaneously  with  this  absence  of  sen- 
sory manifestation  in  lower  planes,  we  may  find  the  sensory  tract  of 
the  Irigeminug  implicated— «.(?.,  the  herpetic  eruption  and  trophic 
impairment  of  cornea  in  the  vaae  o£  H.  V. 

The  ataxic  gait  is,  as  usual,  a  more  obtrusive  symptom  than  tba 
same   impairment   in   the  moTetiifnta  of  the  hand   and  arm  ;    yet   an 

makes  evident  the  fact  that  the  incoordination  of  the  hands  is  as  gravely 
Impaired  as  that  of  the  lower  extremities.  If  convulsions  occur,  they 
are  usually  unilateral,  or  much  more  marked  on  one  side  than  the 
other;  they  generally  leave  behind  them  a  hemiplegic  state,  oflen  with 
complete  hemianesthesia.  The  reductions  from  such  convulsive  seii- 
nres  are  often  most  profound  and  prolonged,  the  subjects  being  left  for 
days  together  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor ;  mute,  requiring  forcible 
feeding  and  catheterism,  and  keeping  the  mouth  full  of  saliva.  Then, 
as  normal  sensation  is  regained  and  muscular  power  returns,  we  may 
have  wild  delirious  excitement,  which  may  be  associated  with  despente 
suicidal  impulses.     (//.  U.,  p.  281.) 

Repeated  attacks  of  hemiplegia  with  more  or  less  complete  anss- 
.  thesia  of  the  same  side  occur,  leaving  the  patient  speechless  and 
helpless  for  days,  until  eventually  the  aspect  of  the  case  is  one  of  utter 
imbecility.  In  the  intervals,  however,  between  such  seizures,  he  may 
still  go  about  exhibiting  notably  the  inco-ordinate  gait,  but  with 
normal,  or  iTiore  often  with  acutely-exaggerated  knee-jerk.  Contractions 
of  the  limbs  now  ensue,  being  generally  limited  to  the  npper  ex- 
tremities, and  corresponding  to  the  side  usually  lefi  paralysed  after 
convulsive  seizures;  thus,  in  a  case  of  right  hemiplegia  with  bemi- 
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ansesthesia  following  convulsive  attacks,  the  permanent  paralysis  and 
contracture  is  sure  to  develop  on  this  same  side.  Ushered-in  by 
slight  initial  rigidity  of  the  extensors  of  the  forearm  and  wrist  (which 
permit  of  wrist-  and  ankle-clonos  upon  slight  flexion),  the  flexors  soon 
antagonise  and  contract  the  arm  in  the  usual  semiflexed  and  pronated 
position.  In  this  advanced  stage  there  may  still  be  no  vasomotor 
change  in  the  limb,  and  no  indication  whatever  of  trophic  disturbance; 
but  at  a  still  later  stage  the  skin  of  the  feet  may  be  cold  and  bluish,  and 
a  co-existent  ancesthesia  may  be  noted  in  the  skin  of  the  calves,  the 
plantar  reflexes,  however,  still  remaining  brisk.  The  lower  extremities 
may  show  a  certain  degree  of  clasp-knife  rigidity,  or  spasmodic  fixation, 
but  no  permanent  contracture ;  yet,  in  the  latest  stage,  the  repeated 
convidsive  seizures  so  far  exhaust  the  energy  of  the  motor  tract,  that 
the  patient  sits  squatting  in  stooping  posture,  or  attempts  locomotion 
on  hands  and  knees.  Deglutition  may  be  little  impaired  except  as  the 
immediate  result  of  epileptiform  seizures ;  grinding  of  the  teeth  is  a 
very  frequent  accompaniment. 

From  the  first  series  these  cases  are,  of  course,  notably  distinguished 
from  the  outset,  by  the  far  greater  obtrusiveness  of  inco-ordination, 
which,  at  first  sight  typically  tabetic,  is  subsequently  found  wanting 
in  that  implication  of  the  sensory  nerve-roots  which  would  render  it 
a  genuine  tabetic  condition.  No  disturbance  of  muscular  or  cutaneous 
sensibility,  however,  is  discoverable,  except  as  the  immediate  outcome 
of  a  cerebral  discharge.  Such  cases  conclusively  prove  that  inco- 
ordination may  result  from  lesions  in  the  regions  of  the  posterior 
columns  other  than  the  posterior  root-zone;  and  that  the  posterior  root- 
fibres  must  be  implicated  to  explain  any  existing  sensory  anomalies  of 
skin  and  muscles.  We  find  in  the  cases  presented  by  this  series  that 
the  posterior  root-zone  is  absolutely  free  from  disease ;  and  that  any 
morbid  implication  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  is  exclusively 
limited  to  the  posterior  commissural  zone  and  posterior-median  columns 
(columns  of  GoU),  in  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  divisions  of  the  cord; 
this  implication  of  the  columns  of  Goll  with  a  perfectly  healthy  state 
of  the  sensory  root-fibres  we  have  repeatedly  recognised.*  The  lesion 
observed  diflers  also  from  that  of  the  former  series  in  being  a  much 
more  pronounced  vascular  and  cellular  change.  The  vessels  of  the  pos- 
terior commissural  zone  being  notably  dilated,  and  extending  down  the 
median  raph^,  are  accompanied  by  a  dense  crowding  of  scavenger-cells 
(the  abundant  proliferation  of  which  is  a  striking  feature)  presenting  a 
coarse  trabecular  appearance,  in  which  thick-walled  vessels  with  con- 
tracted lumen  are  freely  scattered.     (PL  xvi.,  Jig.  3;  PI,  xviii.)     The 

*  See  in  this  connection  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  cord  in  the  case  of 
H,  U.,  p.  282. 
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nerve-fibre  does  not  itself  appear  implicAted  as  in  the  former  series, 
and  the  disturbaneea  in  their  conductibility  are  probably  the  result 
lit'  the  pressure  produced  by  this  morbid  cellular  growth,  ani!  the 
engorged  and  distended  nutrient  vessels  of  this  region.  The  niorliid 
uhange  in  tissue  follows  out  very  accurately  the  immediate  confinca 
of  Goll  along  the  inner  half  of  the  wedge-shaped  apex,  where  it 
lies  in  contiict  with  the  columas  of  Burdach,  respecting  rigidly  the 
posterior  root-zone,  however;  but,  the  columns  are  throughout  their 
inner  half  the  site  of  such  change,  especially  along  the  median  raphe. 
It  would  appear  highly  probable  that,  in  those  cases  where  inco-ordina- 
tion,  existing  notably /iw  a  time  only,  has  gradually  declined  or  wholly 
disappeared,  the  phenomena  may  be  regarded  as  preBgwre  resultt  whith 
have  not  proceeded  to  actual  myelitU,  and  in  which  the  acavenger-eells 
have  performed  their  depurativo  functions  (p.  497)  and  have  been 
replaced  by  fibrillated  tissue.  The  muscular  tone  in  all  these  case 
but  slightly,  if  at  all,  impaired ;  and  the  anterior  comua  remain  intact, 
aa  evidenced  by  the  well-nourished  aspect  of  the  muscles  late  on  in 
disease  ;  no  centric  atrophy  of  the  limbs  is  seen  as  in  the  former  caaes. 
The  general  muscular  debility  and  fatigue  upon  slight  exertion,  which 
such  cases  present,  are  the  outcome  of  the  exhaustive  convulsive  seizuri's 
to  which  they  are  so  subject,  and  not  of  a  persistent  paralysis  t»r 
atrophic  change  in  the  muscles  of  the  limb.  The  descending  changes 
in  the  lateral  columns  always  appear  as  the  sequel  of  the  convulsive 
seizures  above  alluded  to,  and  explain  the  association  of  exaggerated 
knee-jerk  with  the  inco-ordinate  movements  of  the  limbs;  such  sclerous 
change  implicates,  as  before  stated,  the  greater  part  of  the  column. 
respecting,  however,  the  direct  eerebdlar  and  intermedio-lateral  zone,  it 
yet  creeps  forward  as  far  as  the  poatero-eKtenial  group  of  cells  in  the 
anterior  comu.  The  change  occurring  in  the  posterior  median  tract-s 
of  the  cord  is  earlier  in  its  incidence  than  this  lateral  sclerosis,  as 
shown  by  the  much  larger  development  of  contractures  in  the  limb 
after  a  long  persistence  of  inco-ordi nation.  Then  we  have  to  consider 
the  association  of  the  cortical  implication  with  these  spinal  changes. 
It  is  in  such  cases  we  get  little,  if  any,  indication  of  adherent 
membranes,  and  the  atrophic  state  of  cortex  will  be  chiefly  tocat«d  in 
the  upper  parietal  or  postero-pariotal  lobule.  We  have  elsewhere 
indicated  the  association  of  lesions  at  this  site  with  tremulous  and 
ataxic  movements  of  the  lower  limbs,*  and  it  appears  to  the 
writer  probable,  that  the  implication  of  the  posterior  columns  of 
the  cord,  at  the  side  named,  has  some  direct  originating  con- 
nection with  the  extreme  atrophy  undergone  in  the  postero-parietal 
lobule. 

*  "  Loi»liBatioD  in  Cerebral  Diseaae,"  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  voL  ii.,  1883, 
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The  absence  of  muscular  atrophy,  which  characterised  the  former 
series  of  cases,  is  consistent  with  the  immunity  of  the  anterior  cornua 
from  morbid  change. 

Waiving  for  a  time  any  consideration  of  a  presumed  identity  in  such 
apparently  different  neuroses  as  tabes  and  general  paralyaisy  if  the 
question  be  put  as  to  the  frequency  of  association  of  the  two  affec- 
tions so  named,  the  reply  would  possibly  be  in  favour  of  a  very 
infrequent  alliance  as  observed  in  asylum  practice.  Nor  would  this 
opinion  be  surprising  if  we  remember  that  the  most  obtrusive  symptoms 
associated  with  tabes  is  one  not  by  any  means  essential  to  the  diseased 
process  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  ailment.  InCO-OFdination — so 
prominent  a  feature  in  all  marked  cases  of  tabeS  dOFSalls — need  not 
be  present  to  constitute  this  disease ;  and,  if  ataxlC  Syinptoms  are 
considered  as  essential  features  in  tabes,  then  the  incidence  of  such  an 
affection  during  the  evolution  of  general  paralysis  would  very  justly 
be  regarded  as  most  infrequent. 

If,  however,  we  adhere  strictly  to  what  is  accepted  as  the  patho- 
logical definition  of  tabes,  viz.,  an  affection  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots 
or  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves,  and  accept  as  its  essential  clinical 
feature  the  abolition  of  knee-jerk,  then  we  do  find  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  very  frequent  association  between  these  affections. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  (both  clinical  and  pathological)  in 
favour  of  this  severance  of  ataxic  symptoms  from  the  truly  tabetic 
sign — loss  of  knee-jerk ;  and  the  position  assumed  by  Dr.  Gowers  in 
favour  of  such  severance  appears  to  us  unassailable.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly an  ataxic  paraplegia  unthout  the  knee-tendon  accompaniments  of 
tabes;  there  are,  moreover,  forms  of  indubitable  tab6S  which  exhibit 
no  incO-Ordination.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  repeatedly  verified 
these  data  upon  pathological  grounds,  and  recognise  lesions  of  a  special 
region  of  the  posterior  columns  not  implicating  the  posterior  nerve- 
roots  as  the  essential  condition  associated  with  inco-ordinate  move- 
ments of  the  limbs,  the  knee-jerk  being  normal  or  exaggerated  ;  whilst 
implication  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots  was  invariably  associated  with 
the  abolition  of  that  reflex  phenomenon.  Hence,  a  fallacy  is  likely  to 
occur  in  our  estimate  of  the  frequency  of  association  of  these  two 
cerebro-spinal  neuroses ;  just  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  tcd)es  the  loss 
of  the  knee-jerk  is  a  symptom  which  may  precede  the  more  obtrusive 
evidence  of  the  disease  by  many  years,  being  a  symptom  which  is  apt 
to  escape  detection.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  revealed  at  an  early  date, 
not  from  the  prominence  of  any  motor  inco-ordination,  but  from  the 
lancinating  pains  with  which  it  is  so  frequently  associated.  Tabes, 
therefore,  in  this  strict  sense  of  the  term,  occurs  in  fully  15*9  per  cent, 
of  general  paralytics  (see  Analysis,  p.  269),  a  &irly  large  proportion; 
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cerebral  symptoms  may  entirely  fail  to  manifest  themselves,  and  the 
patient  be  sent  from  under  asylum  supervision,  but  suffering  from 
pronounced  ataxy  of  the  limbs,  and  other  symptoms  of  tabes  doracdia. 

The  bulbar  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  are  not  necessarily  a 
prominent  feature ;  the  pupils  may  be  unequal,  and  respond  sluggishly 
or  not  at  all  to  light ;  the  tongue  and  &cial  muscles  may  be  somewhat 
tremulous,  but  the  articulation  is  often  clear  and  distinct. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spinal  symptoms  will  be  striking  features  in 
the  case ;  the  patient  plants  his  feet  in  the  manner  of  the  ataxic  upon 
a   wide   basis  of  support ;  when  he   approximates   them,   he  sways 
considerably  and  tends  to  fall ;  if  he  closes  his  eyes  he  must  inevit- 
ably fall ;   he   fails   to  walk   backwards,    and  forward  progression    is 
accomplished  by  disorderly  thrusts  of  the  leg,  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other,  the  heels  coming  down  with  a  forcible  stamp.     If 
he  be  placed  upon  his  back,  and  be  requested  to  resist  extension  of 
the  limbs,  he  exhibits  considerable  muscular  power,  and  the  grasp  of 
the  hand  may  be  unimpaired.     On  percussing  the  patella-tendons  the 
knee-jerk  is  found  aJbseinty  whilst  the  plantar  and  superficial  reflexes 
may  all   be  present.     No   anaesthesia  or   other  sensory  defect   may 
prevail.     As  in  typically  tabetic  cases,  lightning-pains  may  still  further 
cloud  the  poor  victim's  life,  and  be  of  so  agonising  a  nature  as  to 
render  sleep  futile,  and  necessitate  frequent  recourse  to  morphia.     In 
all  cases  it  appeared  to  us  that  a  connection  could  always  be  established 
between  the  more  acute  cerebral  and  spinal  exacerbations.     The  ataxy, 
in  such  cases  as  we  describe,  is  more  frequently  emphasised  in  both 
upper  and  lower  extremities;  in  uncomplicated  tabes  it  is  the  legs 
which  chiefly  sufier,  and   the  arms  may  as  we  know  escape.     The 
ataxy,  however,  is  a  symptom  which  varies  in  degree  from  time  to 
time,  and  is  indubitably  loarae  unth  coincident  mental  exacerbations  j  the 
truly    tabetic    symptom — abolished   knee-jerk — however,    is   persistent^ 
never  being  regained.     We  have  known  an  instance  in  which  both  ex- 
tremities were  thus  ataxic ;  notwithstanding  the  patient  was  able  to 
write  a  fairly  intelligible  letter,  although  with  considerable  painful 
effort  and  exhaustion.     This  was  the  case  in  the  subject  detailed  by 
my  colleague,  Dr.  BuUen,*  where  the  patient,  tortured  by  delusions 
of  persecution,  spent  many  hours  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  discomfort  in 
writing  down  his   morbid  experiences  and  recording  his  accusations 
against  his  imaginary  enemies.     In  this  case,  muscular  sense  was  so 
far  defective  that  he  could  not  touch  the  tip  of  his  nose  with  the  finger, 
when  the  eyes  were  closed,  after  repeated  trials,  nor  approximate  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands.     It  would  appear  also  from  the 

*  "  A  case  of  Locomotor  Ataxy  followe<l  by  General  Paralysis  of  the  lam 
Brain,  April,  1888. 
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history  of  this  case  that  the  arms  were  first  affected  (the  reverse  of 
what  is  usual),  since  slovenly  writing  first  drew  attention  to  the  fskct 
of  manual  inco-ordination. 

The  pains  vary  much  in  character  and  distribution,  they  are  usually 
sudden,  sharp,  and  lancinating,  described  as  like  electriciti/  passing 
through  a  limb ;  they  may  be  described  as  tearing,  agonising  pains  of 
momentary  duration  only,  or  as  **  flashings  painS  "  as  one  patient 
described  them  ;  or,  again,  there  may  be  an  intense  burning  pain  over 
a  localised  spot,  as  the  knee  or  foot,  and  occasional  ''girdle  pains'* 
supervene.  Rheumatoid  pains  are  almost  always  complained  of,  and 
the  patient  will,  at  times,  speak  of  a  spasmodic  jerk  of  the  whole  arm, 
due  (as  he  says)  to  the  pain ;  or  from  the  same  cause  the  leg  may 
suddenly  give  way  beneath  him,  and  he  drops  on  his  knees  momen- 
tarily powerless.  Thus  in  Dr.  BuUen's  case  "  there  was  momentary 
loss  of  power  in  right  leg,  with  dimness  of  vision  and  confusion 
occasionally,"  also  "  hypersesthesia  over  the  area  of  Wrisberg."* 
Priapism  and  nocturnal  seminal  emissions  occur  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  affection  of  the  cord,  and  sexual  proclivities  are  engendered  at 
this  period,  often  colouring  the  delusional  concepts  of  the  subject,  his 
conversation  and  bearing  being  suggestive  of  satyriasis.  Impotency 
follows,  and  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Gowers,  usually  when  the  cremasterie 
and  abdominal  reflexes  fail  to  respond  to  normal  stimuli.  Hysteric 
symptoms  often  supplement  the  mental  derangements,  and  a  species  of 
insane  or  hysteric  cunning  is  a  prominent  feature.  In  these  hysteric 
outbursts,  we  have  seen  one  patient  assault  his  wife  with  the  most 
cowardly  and  uncalled-for  violence ;  others,  who  have  plotted  dex- 
terously and  with  cunning  persistence  and  mendacity  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  the  nurse  or  attendant  administering  to  their  wants ; 
and  others,  who  have  been  most  foul  and  obscene  in  their  language. 
This  association  of  hysteric  states  in  the  tabetic  general  paralytic 
should  be  remembered,  since  they  are  apt  also  to  simulate  symptoms 
and  to  deceive  grossly,  if  too  much  reliance  be  placed  upon  subjective 
indications. 

Delayed  conduction  along  the  sensory  strands  is  known  to  be  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  tabetic  subjects  at  a  certain  stage;  this  we  have 
witnessed  in  a  tabetic  general  paralytic  to  the  extent  of  twelve  seconds, 
which  elapsed  betwixt  pricking  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  registering 
of  the  sensation  felt. 

Gastric,  laryngeal,  and  rectal  crises  have  all  been  recognised  in  this 
neurotic  condition,  and  are  so  severe  at  times  as  to  render  the  patient 
desperately  and  determinedly  suicidal. 

Tabetic  General  Paralysis.— To  proceed  to  the  more   frequent 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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class  of  tabetic  cases  in  general  paralysis  where  abolished  knee-jerk 
has  been  detected,  but  where  ataxy  is  absent  or  plays  quite  a  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  symptomatic  r6le,  we  find  that  a  striking  feature 
in  the  mental  disturbance  is  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  melan- 
cholic depression,  the  dejected,  hopeless  aspect  of  the  patient  notably 
contrasting  with  the  beaming  expression  of  the  typical  paralytic.  A 
basis  for  such  depression  is  usually  found  in  a  persistent  and  torment- 
ing sense-hallucination,  to  which  they  are  prone,  and  which  is  not 
unusually  of  a  sexual  nature.  One  case  long  observed  by  us  was 
subject  to  the  persecution  of  a  woman's  voice  from  the  neighbouring 
town,  which  haunted  him  whenever  he  went  out  of  doors,  and  which 
prompted  him  to  marry  her;  the  hallucination  co-existed  even  with 
intense  depression  and  noisy  weeping.  It  is  in  these  hallucinatory 
states  we  find  an  explanation  for  another  frequent  association,  that  of 
suicidal  feelings  which  peculiarly  characterise  this  class  of  case& 
Almost  all  such  cases  have  made  determined  attempts  to  take  their 
own  life  by  drowning,  hanging,  strangling,  or  like  desperate  means, 
prior  to  their  admission  to  an  asylum ;  and  their  subsequent  history  is 
only  too  confirmatory  of  this  dangerous  impulsive  tendency.  As 
dementia,  however,  advances,  the  more  acute  melancholy  usually 
declines  and  is  replaced  by  sullen  gloom  varied  by  fitful  periods  of 
cheerfulness,  in  which  we  perceive  the  characteristic  features  of 
general  paralysis — the  egoistic  state  and  optimism  ;  the  delirious 
agitation  of  the  purely  ataxic  forms  we  do  not  observe  in  such 
patients.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  optimism  may  be  from  the  onset 
a  prominent  feature;  there  is  in  such  a  case  advanced  dementia. 
Thus  one  subject  rambled  continuously  upon  his  "  thousands  of 
champagne,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cigars,  and  his  five  hundred 
sons  and  daughters."  The  aspect  of  the  patient  corresponds  to  the 
mental  state ;  it  is  usually  one  of  gloomy  dejection  or  querulous  dis- 
content, in  which  the  vacuous  expression  of  dementia  is  apparent; 

the  brow  is  often  corrugated  from  the  persistent  fi?ontal  head- 
ache so  frequent  here,  and  the  hair  is  often  rubbed  off  the  frontal 
region,  or  off  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  head,  by  the  patient's  hands; 
the  skin  is  swarthy  or  earthy  in  tint;  there  is  always  a  notable 
degree  of  atonicity  in  the  facial  muscles,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  musculature  of  the  limbs.  Upon  the  least  excitement  tremors 
of  the  facial  muscles  are  induced,  but  no  twitching;  the  lips  parti- 
cipate in  the  same  unsteadiness,  and  the  tongue  exhibits  a  fine  fibrillar 
tremor;  speech  is  impaired,  articulation  being  slowed,  or  blurred 
and  thick,  or  a  little  quivering;  it  is  never  explosive.  The  oculo- 
motor symptoms  characteristic  of  general  paralysis  were  present  in 
all  the  cases  observed  bv  us. 
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ta  of  Oe  Swxmd  OortiMl  I^w 
— Fit^  Clunge  in  NnoM  of  Nam-Gall— OuBmoii  bIm  to  Aloobotia  TuanitT 
TMnabtioB  of  Nndana— DUimkte  Braak-down  of  N«rT»«alt-Im^iaatiaa  of 
'  Ubtan^Oella— AbaMioa  ol  Taaenlar  Implieation— Ftanotwoal  bdowmanta  of 
NndaM— BaMitaaoa  of  Cdl  to  Diidiaigo— NBtritJoul  Bbytbm— SitoifieaMM  of 
Sim  of  CaQ  and  Nnolmu— PrimitiTO  Tjpo  of  Ner*»««U— Dapadad  l^pa  of 
Nerra-oall— OaU-oonfoimatiDn  aa  indioatm  of  a  Conralnrs  OmwIitBtian. 

The  morbid  histologj  of  epilepsy  la  oonfeuedly  an  obocora  qaostiOB 
if  we  confine  our  attentioa  to  those  Kizares  in  irhidt  oo«ne  bnin- 
dise&se  and  naked-eye  changes  are  not  ^preciable.  Only  recently 
we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Oowen  to  the  effect  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  at  present  of  our  knowledge  of  its  pathological  nature 
becoming  more  definite,  and  that — "  The  chaises  in  the  nerve-oentzea 
are  probably  of  that  fine  kind  which  is  revealed  only  by  altosd  fiine- 
tloo,  and  elnde  the  most  minate  research."  There  exists  a  wide- 
spread community  of  opinion  that  the  pathological  anatomy  of  epilepsy, 
whatever  it  be,  is  the  expression  of  a  grave  nutritional  disturbance  at 
cell-protoplasm,  a  nUtrltive  dlstUPbailoe  which  need  not  expresi 
itself  in  palpable  morbid  change  even  to  the  higher  powers  of  the 
microscope.  IGVom  this  opinion,  however,  we  must  dissent ;  fer  it 
appears  to  us  that  a  morbid  appearance  of  the  cortical  cell  doeg  etdtt 
of  a  highly-characteristic  nature,  when  the  cortex  is  the  subject  ot 
careful  examination  by  the/resh  methods  of  research. 

Nor  does  it  appear  strange  that  the  morbid  change  alluded  to  has 
been  overlooked,  since  the  usual  methods  of  preparation  are  often  the 
least  adapted  for  revealing  it ;  the  chrome  salts  subjecting  the  cell  to 
very  important  alterations  which  obscure  the  actual  state.  In  the  first 
place,  the  nervous  elements  of  the  cortex  involved  are  the  smallest 
met  with ;  and,  in  themselves,  are  not  the  most  cleariy  demonstrable 
in  a  stat«  of  health.  Again,  attention  is  likely  to  be  distracted  by  tlie 
less-important  changes  in  cells  of  greater  magnitude,  where  morbid 
appearances  are  more  pronounced  features.  In  the  next  place,  the 
tissue-staining  is  liable  to  obscure  the  early  appearance  of  disease 
unless  cautiously  performed,  and  more  especially  the  employment  of 
osmic  acid  of  too  high  a  percentage,  or  for  too  prolonged  an  action. 

The  change  in  the  cell  alluded  to  is  not  peculiar  to  epilepsy ;  it 
occurs  in  other  diseases,  and  especially  alcoholic  brain-disease,  but 
never  to  so  marked  a  degree  and  limited  to  such  special  cortical  areas 
as  in  epileptic  insanity.  The  nerve-elements  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
present  morbid  implication,  for  the  connective-element  or  neuroglia  is, 
as  long  known,  invariably  in  excess  of  the  normal.     To  describe  the 
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nerve  lesion  first.  The  small  irregularly-shaped  nerve-cells,  occupying 
the  position  of  the  second  layer  of  the  cortex,  exhibit  a  degenerative 
change  which  is  so  far  peculiar  that  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  the 
earliest  portion  affected  ;  the  cell-protoplasm  being  apparently  second- 
arily involved.  The  centre  of  the  nucleus  is  occupied  by  an 
extremely-bright,  highly-refractile,  spherical  body — obviously  of  Si/cUty 
nature.  If  the  cell  be  stained  by  the  aniline  blue-black  the  morbid 
body  appears  as  an  unstained  bright,  spherical  bead  in  the  centre  of  the 
deep  blue-black  nucleus ;  the  cell-protoplasm  around  being  in  its  place 
differentiated  by  its  lighter  staining.  In  many  of  the  surrounding 
cells  no  further  change  may  be  observed ;  but,  closer  observation  shows 
that  either  the  refractile  body  has  increased  so  as  to  occupy  the 
whole  available  space  in  the  nucleus,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  still 
mapped-out  by  a  deep-stained  circle,  or  that  two  or  more  of  such 
bright  refractile  bodies  present  themselves  within  the  nucleus,  or  that 
the  nucleus  itself  is  no  longer  apparent  within  the  cell,  the  highly 
refractile  body  (in  size  and  outline  like  the  nucleus)  being  its  presumed 
representative  {PI.  xi.,  B,). 

Although  the  more  usual  aspect  presented  is  that  of  a  bright 
spherical  droplet  of  oil,  it  is  by  no  means  invariably  spherical,  but 
may  assume  a  crescentic,  oblong,  or  irregular  contour.  Minute  as 
these  nerve-cells  are,  the  strong  contrast  established  betwixt  the 
bright  lustrous  centre  and  the  deep  blue-black  aniline  stain  of  the 
surrounding  nucleus,  renders  the  change  so  distinct  that,  when  once 
the  attention  is  directed  to  it,  a  1-inch  objective  suffices  to  reveal  it 
readily  as  a  wide-spread  change  in  the  series  of  the  second  cortical 
layer  of  cells.  It  is  not  here  assumed  that  cells  in  other  layers  wholly 
escape  a  similar  implication,  but  that,  whilst  such  a  nuclear  change 
may  be  detected  here  and  there  in  the  small  and  large  pyramidal  cells 
of  the  succeeding  layer,  it  is  not  an  exceptional,  but  a  most  frequent, 
or  universal,  change  in  the  second  layer  of  the  cortex;  often  every  cell 
within  a  large  field  still  retaining  its  nucleus,  is  seen  flashed  within  by 
this  bright  morbid  spectrum  (PL  xi.,  B.).  When  the  change  has  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  one-half  of  the  nucleus  is  occupied  by  the  morbid 
substance,  the  former  appears  to  have  lost  its  selective  capacity  for  the 
aniline  reagent,  stains  poorly,  and  is  but  faAntlj  differentiated  from  the 
enclosing  cell;  and,  as  the  f&ttj  change  proceeds,  any  remaining  nuclear 
mass  presents  so  delicate  a  stippled  shading  that  it  fiEuies  off  into  the 
cell-protoplasm,  and  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  therefrom,  or  is 
wholly  lost  to  view.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  persistence 
shown  by  the  nerve-cell  despite  the  degenerative  change  in  its  nucleus, 
and  it  is  only  later  on  in  the  stage  of  dissolution  that  the  cell-proto- 
plasm betrays  evidence  of  d^eneration.     That  the  cells  ultimately 
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break-flpwii  is  Hufficieiitly  evidenced  hy  the  paucity  of  elements  in  this 
layer  contrasted  with  what  is  seen  in  tlie  healthy  brain,  and  by  the 
nbundance  of  fragmentary  residue  left  by  the  process  of  disintegration 
at  thia  level  of  the  cortex. 

Th«  morn  advanced  Btage  of  this  fatty  nuclear  change  revesls  a 
TSiJUOlated  condition  of  the  cell,  which  hecoinee  even  a  more  striking 
feature  than  the  simple  fatty  change.  This  vacuolation  is  evidently 
attributable  to  the  bursting  out  from  the  cell  of  the  globular  bead  of 
fiitty  substance,  leaving  the  cavity  containing  it  as  a  very  conspicuous 
object  of  sharp-out  marginal  contour.  Usuftlly  the  cell  maintains  its 
original  contour,  whilst  a  large  cavity  occupies  its  centre,  as  lai^o  aa 
is  consistent  with  the  capacity  of  the  cell,  so  that  a  perfectly  spherical 
outline  is  maintained  within  an  angular  or  pyramidal  boundary,  the 
merest  rim  of  stained  protoplasm  {thickest  where  the  processes  emerge) 
bounding  this  cortical  vacuole  (PL  xii.).  At  times  the  escape  of  these 
contents  involves  a  large  margin  of  the  cell,  ru|)tuving  and  destroying 
its  lateral,  or  its  basal,  periphery ;  still  the  remaining  protoplasm  else- 
where maintains  a  rigid  skeleton  of  the  original  cell,  so  that  little  real 
distortion  of  the  less-affected  portion  of  the  cell  exists.  The  evidence 
of  morbid  change  in  the  surrounding  protoplasm  of  the  cell  exists  not 
only  in  the  rigid  retention  of  the  form  of  the  enclosed  cavity,  but  also 
in  the  presence  of  pale  spots  indicating  the  degeneration  of  its  mass, 
which  arc,  however,  of  far  less  lustrous  aspect  than  the  nuolear 
contenta  Scattered  amongst  the  less-diseased  cells  of  this  layer  we 
find  angular  fragments  of  destroyed  nerve-elements,  or  sheaves  of 
apical  processes  completely  dissevered  from  any  relict  of  cellular 
structure.  This  extreme  degree  of  change,  now  described  as  vacuole- 
tion  of  the  cell,  may  occupy  the  whole  of  the  second  layer  of  the 
cortex;  but,  in  certain  cases,  it  has  been  found  to  affect  every  layer 
down  to  the  gpindle-ierie*  of  cells  inclusive.  When  the  larger  cells  are 
the  subject  of  this  change,  the  cell-protoplasm  presents  aggregated 
globules  of  morbid  material,  obscured  by  the  deeper  staining  of 
healthier  protoplasm ;  yet,  pale  by  contrast,  it  gives  the  cell  a  peculiar 
rugged  mulberry-like  aspect. 

The  large  "  ganglionic  "  cells  suffer  very  unequally  in  different  sub- 
jects and  at  different  sites.  In  early  stages  of  implication  tbey  appear 
swollen,  and  take  up  an  intense  staining  of  their  protoplasm,  so  as  to 
obscure  their  contents  in  aniline  blue-black  preparations.  Such  cells, 
in  mounted  preparations  present  an  unusual  relief,  with  clear-cnt 
contour,  very  unlike  the  same  cell  in  a  further  advanced  stage  of 
degeneration,  and  are  much  more  sharply  defined  in  this  state  than  in 
health  (PI.  xii.,  deeper  layer).  Pigmentary  degeneration  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  cell  may  be  seen,  whilst  in  the  darkly-stained  protoplasm 
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three  or  four  paler  spots  are  seen,  somewhat  refractile  and  gleaming 
through  the  superimposed  protoplasm.  Many  of  such  large  cells  are 
swollen  and  globose,  maintain  their  lateral  and  basal  processes,  but 
have  no  apical  process,  or  merely  a  stunted  one  attached ;  they  are 
uniformly  stained  of  a  pale  tint  throughout,  the  nucleus  having  dis- 
appeared. When  still  further  degenerated  these  cells  present  a  blurred 
outline,  as  if  from  fatty  liquefaction  of  their  contents;  or  an  extremely 
faint  ghost-like  representative  of  the  cell  alone  remains. 

With  this  fatty,  nuclear  change  and  vacuolation  of  the  cells  of  the 
superficial  cortical  layer,  we  observe  no  associated  vascular  change; 
the  vessels  may  be  somewhat  coarse,  and  distended  more  than  usual, 
but  no  extreme  alteration  is  observable  in  the  tunics  of  the  vessel,  of 
course  excepting  such  as  may  be  attributable  to  other  agencies,  such  as 
the  senile  or  alcoholic  degenerations,  or  the  complication  of  tubercle  or 
of  syphilis.  Nuclear  proliferation  along  the  adventitia  is  rarely  seen 
in  epileptic  insanity.  In  like  manner,  we  do  not  meet  with  the 
presence  of  apider-cellSf  which  permeate  the  cortex  and  medulla  where 
vascular  lesions  aJSecting  the  blood  and  lymph-channels  prevail.  Thus, 
in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  epileptic  insanity  we  find  a  special  freedom 
from  nuclear  proliferation,  from  vascular  degeneration,  and  from 
hypertrophic  states  of  the  lymph-connective  system,  which  obtrude 
themselves  in  alcoholic  cases  and  in  the  subjects  of  general  paralysis. 

Pathology. — The  essential  nature  of  epilepsy  is  that  of  an  abnormal 
discharge  of  nerve-force  from  the  higher  cerebral  centres  in  the  cortex, 
an  "  occasional,  sudden,  rapid,  and  excessive  discharge  "  (  Dr.  Hughlings- 
Jackson),  It  matters  not,  for  the  essential  character  of  this  afiection, 
whether  the  phenomena  are  sensorial  almost  exclusively  or  motorial, 
whether  the  sphere  of  mind  is  specially  involved,  or  whether  there  is 
the  fullest  development  of  the  epileptic  spasm ;  the  essence  of  the 
disease  consists  in  this  excessive  local  discharge.*  A  nutritive  irrita- 
bility underlies  the  morbid  activity,  and  invariably  expresses  itself  in 
some  one  or  other  morbid  change  recognisable  in  the  structural 
elements  of  the  cortex.  As  we  have  seen  in  such  cases  of  epilepsy, 
where  mental  disturbance  predominates  and  actual  insanity  co-exists, 
we  have  a  notable  affection  of  a  special  series  of  cells,  not  exclusively 
seen,  however,  in  this  disease,  for  it  likewise  prevails  in  other  con- 
vulsive aff*ections,  such  as  chronic  alcoholism  wherein  spasmodic 
discharges  of  nerve-energy  are  frequent. 

The  extensive  nuclear  degenerations  which  we  have  described  must 
issue  in  the  death  of  the  cell.     We  know  little,  for  certainty,  as  to  the 

*  On  the  origin,  essential  oature,  and  conditioning  factors  of  the  nervous  dis- 
charge, see  a  masterly  analysis  in  Dr.  Charles  Mercier's  recent  work — The  Nervous 
System  and  the  Mind. 
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functional  endowments  of  the  nucleus,  but  we  may  recognise  its  presence 
in  &11  conditions  of  active  growth  fuid  functional  life  in  the  cell,  whether 
it  be  B.  nerve-tiell  or  element  of  other  tissues,  including  the  phenomena 
of  karyokinesis.  With  its  atrophy  and  disappearance  we  find  associated 
declining  functional  activity  and  ultimate  degeneration,  of  the  cell 
itsel£  We  have  seen  elsewhere  that  there  is  much  reason  for  re- 
garding the  cells  which  prevail  in  this  layer  of  the  cortex,  as  per- 
taining to  this  sensory  '-yp^  o^  nerve-element,  and  that  an  organic 
connection  aubsists  betwist  them  and  the  large  motor  elements  dis- 
tributed at  a  lower  level ;  in  fact  we  may,  perhaps,  regard  these 
individual  layers  as  constituting  a  highly-complex  sensory- motor  arc, 
of  which  they  are  the  respective  poles.  What  is  the  functional 
relationship  existing  between  theae  elements  1  That  these  presumed 
sensory  units  have  an  inhibitory  control  over  the  subjacent  elements, 
and  that,  lacking  such  control,  their  discharge  will  be  subjected  to  the 
periodicity  of  the  nutritive  rhythm  is  very  probable.  The  changes 
presented  by  the  Lortical  ner^  e  cells  have  long  led  us  to  regard  the 
nucleus  as  subserving  an  important  rSle  in  the  functional  activity  of 
the  cell ;  that  its  displacements,  distortion,  degeneration,  enfeebled 
vitality,*  and  its  absence  are  constant  accompaniments  of  cerebnl 
disturbances  characterised  by  loss  of  inhibitory  control.i 

From  this  point  of  \kh,  wc  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
proportionate  size  of  nucleus  to  nerve-cell  as  indicative  of  the  inhibitory 
controlling  capacity  of  the  cell  in  question — its  oton  reiietanee  to  di»- 
charge.  Hence,  these  minute  elements  with  large  nuclei  in  the  second 
layer  would  poaseas  a  far  higher  degree  of  resistance  to  nervous  discharge 
than  those  of  lower  levels,  in  which  the  nucleus  bears  a  far  smaller 
ratio  to  the  surrounding  cell-mass.  Thus  in  these  higher  levels  nerve- 
dischai^e  would  be  impeded,  and  the  resistance  and  lim«-dement  charact- 
eristic of  the  mental  operations  would  come  into  play.  Oertain  it  is 
that  in  such  cases  where  nuclear  degeneration  has  proceeded  far  in  this 
layer,  there  is  a  motor  and  mental  instability  characterised  especially 
by  periods  of  nutritional  rhythm.  In  like  manner,  the  cells  of  the 
motor  area  are  proportionately  large,  and  subserve  the  function  of 
storage  of  motor  energy ;  bat  their  nucleus  is  small  in  proportion 

*  Ab  probably  illustrated  in  iia  feeble  staining  to  usual  reagents. 

f  Nor  is  this  suppoaition  opposed  to  the  results  of  Kuramaul  and  Tenner  npoi 
the  eSecta  of  sudden  loss  of  large  quantities  of  blood.  Suddenly -induced  lummis 
by  withdrawing  the  requisite  pabulmn  would  directly  affect  the  nuclear  centres  of 
cell-life,  wbich  are  recognised  as  actively  operative  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cell ; 
the  withdrawal  of  sueh  pabulum  would  be  equivalent  to  a  total  arrest  of  such 
function,  to  the  virtual  paralysis  resulting  in  the  discharge  of  nerve-energy  from 
the  cell  expressed,  on  the  mental  side  in  loss  of  consciousness,  and  on  the  physiAl 
aide  in  general  convulsiona. 
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thereto,  and  their  resistance  to  discharge  consequently  slight,  their 
functional  equilibrium  is  more  readily  affected ;  their  greater  mass 
requires  augmented  nutritive  resources  to  reinstate  them  subsequent 
to  their  discharge  (Ross), 

It  has  already  been  indicated  in  discussing  the  etiological  relation- 
ships of  epilepsy  that  heredity  plays  a  prominent  r6^,  and  that  epilepsy, 
direct  or  collateral,  occurs  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases;  with  these 
are  associated  ancestral  intemperance,  which  likewise  is  an  important 
factor.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  we  have  here  to  recognise  in  the  structural  modification  of  the 
cell  the  physical  basis  of  such  hereditary  transmission ;  is  it  probable 
that  the  nuclear  and  cellular  change  bears  the  imprint  of  ancestral 
vicef  That  the  inflated  spheroidal  cell  of  epileptic  idiots  is  a  distinct 
reversion  (or,  at  least,  an  undeveloped  stage)  is  doubtless  true;  not  only 
does  its  conformation  indicate  its  lowered  type;  its  degenerated  proto- 
plasm a  sustained  nutritional  anomaly;  its  paucity  of  branches  a 
restricted  relational  element  of  cell-life;  and  its  nuclear  change  in  form 
and  position  some  vital  peculiarity  inconsistent  with  the  normal 
activity  of  the  cell :  but  we  also  have  evidence  of  reversion  in  its  case, 
in  the  appearance  of  such  cells  (t.e.,  of  inflated  spheroidal  elements  with 
few  processes)  in  some  lower  forms  of  life,  and  we  have  elsewhere  indi- 
cated their  existence  as  a  normal  element  in  the  cortex  of  the  ape.* 
We  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  doubting  that  when  such  cells  occur  in 
the  cortex  of  a  class  who  also  bear  the  history  of  ancestral  vices,  such  as 
epilepsy  and  drink,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  reversion  to  a  more 
primitive  type  so  induced. 

Here,  however,  we  must  distinguish  betwixt  idiopathic  epilepsy  in 
the  adult,  and  those  forms  which  are  clearly  due  to  gross  central 
change,  or  such  cases  where  epilepsy  is  but  the  accidental  accompani- 
ment of  developmental  arrest.  The  onset  of  epilepsy  in  early  life  is 
recognised  as  highly  ominous  to  the  mental  well-being,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  established  fact  that,  although  in  adult  life  in 
exceptional  cases,  epileptic  seizures  may  co-exist  with  great  intellectual 
vigour,  yet  its  occurrence  during  periods  of  active  cerebral  develop- 
ment in  infancy  and  youth  is  attended  by  a  profound  change  in  such 
activities,  and  usually  in  their  total  arrest.  This  fact  is  often  expressed 
in  such  terms  as  to  imply  apparently  that  the  "fits" — i.e.,  the  convulsive 
seizures  themselves — are  the  agencies  whereby  the  cerebral  activities 
underlying  mental  evolution  are  injuriously  affected.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  the  convulsive  discharge  in  itself  is  not  the 
factor  in  the  arrest,  but  simply  betrays  the  nutritional  impairment  (in 
itself  the  origin  of  the  convulsive  discharge,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

•  Trans,  Boy.  Soc,,  loe.  cU, 
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or  nirestfld  ©volution).  It  ia  in  the  structural  peculiarity  of  ttp  cell 
Unit  we  must  learn  to  recognise  thu  origin  of  the  convulsion,  and 
of  thti  stunted  mental  development  which  such  vicious  conformation 

On  tho  other  hand,  in.  forms  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  arising  subsequent 
to  the  Attainment  of  adult  life,  the  more  striking  feature  presented  to 
our  notioo  is  the  degradation  of  mind — iU  gradual  obnubilation  by 
progresaivo  dementia.  Are  we  prepared  to  recognise  sucli  distinction 
in  the  histological  elements  of  the  cortexl  We  think  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  iu  the  latter  coses  {dementia)  we  simply  witness  a 
degenerative  affection  of  the  uei-ve-cell,  which,  apart  from  this,  betrays 
evidence  of  a  full  developmenUil  eonstitulion.  In  the  former  (epileptic 
idiocy),  however,  we  find  an  altered  type  of  cell,  a  limitation  of  its 
innnecting  meshwork,  and  a  conformation  so  decided  as  to  at  once 
indicate  the  distinction.  Yet,  underlying  both  forma,  we  still  recognise 
that  disparity  betwixt  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  and  the  displacement 
or  degeneration  of  the  fnriui'T.  which  to  us  appears  to  bespeak  a 
oonwhive  c. 


PATHOLOGY  OF   CHBONIC   ALCOHOLISM. 

-MurUd  ChnnKG  in  Cerebral  VeaselB— ^caviiager-Cells  id  Oatcr  Zone  of 
Cortes— SclcBMis  of  lliiter  '/.moc — Anijloid  Bodies  beneath  Pia— Implication 
oF  Motor  and  Spindle-Cells — SigniGcance  of  these  Chaogea— Deepest  Layen 
more  geDerally  Tuvotved— Early  Vascular  Implication— Aneurysnial  BalginKS — 
Atheromatotis  nnd  Fatty  Chaago— PigmeDtary  DegeneratioD  of  Motor  Celli— 
Shaven  Ker- El  em  en  U  :□  Spin  die- Layer — Degeneration  of  Medullated  Nerre- 
Fibre— Spinal  LesionB- Vascularity — Hypertrophy  of  Tunica  Mascalarii  an 
Inconstant  Feature — Relationships  to  Chronic  Bright's  Disease— Sclerosis  of 
White  Columns  of  Cord — Spinal  D^^nerations  in  Typical  Case — Implication  of 
Clarke's  Column — Itumnnity  from  Multiple  Kauri tis — Xeurotic  Heritage — 
Chronic  Endarteritis— Fatty  and  Sclerous  Tendency— The  Brain  of  the  Criminal 
Class— Exceptional  Resemblance  to  General  Paralysis— Coincidence  of  Grandiose 
State  and  Delusions  of  Persecution — Inconstant  Vertical  Implication  of  Cord- 
Constitutional  State  that  of  Chronic  Bright's  Disease — Exceptional  TranaitiaB 
to  General  Paralysis — Signilicance  of  Arterial  Changes— Affection  of  tbe 
Visceral  System. 

The  vessels  dipping  into  the  cort«x  from  the  pia  are  of  undne  size, 
coarse,  and  frequently  tortuous,  and  their  coats  are  in  advanced  stages 
of  atheromatous  and  fatty  change.  The  nuclei  of  the  adventitial  sheath 
are  somewhat  nuraervius,  are  freely  proliferating,  or  their  protoplasm  is 
in  a  state  of  &tty  disintegration  {PI.  n-n.,  Jigt,  1,  3).  Far  the  more 
prominent  feature,  however,  is  the  abundance  of  »cat>mger-tdU  which 
pervades  the  upper  or  outermost  region  of  the  peripheral  sone  of  the 
cortex  lying  immediately   beneath  the  pia;   these  nucleated  proto- 
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plasmic  bodies  are  everywhere  seen,  their  branching  processes  forming 
a  dense  matting  which  converts  the  outermost  fourth  of  this  cortical 
layer  into  a  closely-felted  substance  of  minute  meshes,  the  aspect  of 
which  differs  strikingly  from  that  normal  to  this  region  {PL  ix.,Jig.  1). 
Whenever  a  blood-vessel  passes  downwards  through  the  cortical  layers, 
these  scavenger-cells  are  more  numerous,  following  the  line  of  vascular 
channelling,  and  so  dipping  down  into  the  nerve-elements  of  the 
second  layer.  The  appearance  forcibly  rcjminds  one  of  the  increase  of 
connective  passing  along  Glisson's  capsule  in  a  sclerosic  state  of  the 
liver.  % 

This  felted  structure  is  always  most  dense  immediately  beneath  the 
pia,  where  it  is  so  far  condensed  as  to  take  a  deeper  staining  of  the 
reagent  quite  recognisable  to  the  naked  eye.  The  depth  of  the  whole 
peripheral  zone  is  also  perceptibly  diminished,  the  outer  fourth  being 
distinctly  mapped-off  from  the  rest  by  its  deeper  tinge.  We  meet 
with  this  development  in  different  stages;  occasionally  the  cellular 
element  predominates — young  scavenger-cells  are  numerous,  their  fine 
extensions  being  widely  scattered  and  sparse ;  in  other  cases  the  cells 
are  found  of  larger  size,  forming  plump,  amoDboid  elements,  from  which 
radiate  processes  pass  into  a  fine  mesh  work  around ;  still  later,  the 
protoplasmic  masses  have  dwindled  down  or  totally  disappeared, 
leaving  simply  the  dense,  felted,  fibrous  structure  profusely  besprinkled 
with  the  still  remaining  nuclei  {PL  ix.,  fig.  1).  Beneath  the  pia, 
betwixt  it  and  the  surface  of  the  cortex  in  the  so-called  epicerebral 
space,  we  often  find  a  vast  quantity  of  amyloid  bodiOSy  and  the  fieict 
that  these  are  abundantly  recognisable  in  fresh  sections  from  frozen 
brain  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  assumption  that  such  bodies  are 
not  of  morbid  nature,  but  artificial  products  of  alcoholic  reagents  used 
in  preparation.  Here  and  there  along  the  walls  of  a  blood-vessel  a 
little  heap  of  proliferating  nuclei  is  seen,  from  which  fibrous  extensions 
pervade  the  cortex  on  all  sides,  giving  the  vessel  a  peculiar  spinous 
aspect. 

The  perivascular  space  is  also  seen  distended  by  numerous  lymphoid 
elements,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  are  often  mapped-out  by  a 
linear  series  of  oil-globules  which  alone  remain  to  represent  the 
degenerated  element.  Critically  examining  the  second  and  third 
layers  of  the  cortex,  we  find  no  very  prominent  lesion — a  few  of  the 
lower  pyramidal  cells  may  be  degenerate — but,  until  we  reach  the  fifth 
layer  of  motor  cells,  no  very  obvious  change  is  apparent  in  most  cases 
{PI  xYljfig.  1). 

These  large  cells,  however,  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  fatty  change, 

and  together  with  the  layer  of  spindle-cells  immediately  beneath,  are 

undergoing  extensive  disintegration  and  absorption  {PL  xvi.,  fig.  2). 
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^^B  Can  we  explain  this  apparent  anomaly  of  the  eatiape  of  the  ai]perja«^ut 
^H  layers  of  nerve-cflls,  and  the  extensive  inipUcatioo  of  the  outermost 
^^K  and  deepest  layers  betwixt  wliich  they  lie  1  A  special  selection  of 
^^M  certain  layers  by  the  morbid  process  apjjears  to  be  evident  here ;  and 
^^H       may  be  a  fact  of  great  significance. 

^^^ft  In  the  first  place,. we  must  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  the  outermost 

^^M      cortical  layer  repi-esents  the  apical   distribution  of  the   large,  deep- 

I^^H       seated  cells  which  have  been  presumed  to  possess  motor  endowments  ; 

^^^^      and  that  tbeir  poles,  therefore,  are  (in  the  early  stage  of  general 

^^H      paralysis,  as  well  as  in  alcoholism)  affected  by  the  sclerosic  change 

^^H       proceeding  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  cortex,  and  that  these  cells  are, 

^^f       therefore,  aRecte4  by  a  degenerative  change  ere  the  morbid  process 

extends  deeply  into  the  small  elements  of  the  second  and  third  layers. 

But  simultaneously   with   this  an  invasion  of  cortical -elements  also 

takes  pla<',e  from  below — i.e.,  from  the  medulla  of  the  gyri,  and  this 

^^^       morbid    process  spreading  upwards  involres  both  spindle  and  motor 

-^^^  ■     «lementa  aaooeaiuvely. 

The  oerebral  cortex  presents,  therefore,  in  such  cases  very  notable 
morbid  change ;  and  one  specially  characterised  by  the  greater 
concentration  of  the  lesion  in  mot^r  realms  of  thtt  hemisphere,  as  well 
«ii  by  a  lomewhat  detinite  restriction  to  certain  layers  of  the  cortex,  to 
the  exclusion,  moiv  or  less,  of  the  other  layers.  The  deepest 
COPtlC&l  l&yePS  are  those  more  especially  affected ;  cases  being  met 
with  where  the  uppermost  layers  show  no  morbid  indications 
whatsoever. 

The  vascular,  nervous,  and  connective  elements  all  participate  in 
the  change,  and  it  thus  becomes  of  interest  to  learn  which  of  these 
tissues  is  primarily  involved  and,  therefore,  plays  the  more  important 
T6le  in  establishing  the  pathogenesis  of  chronic  alcoholic  insanity.  A 
careful  study  of  a  series  of  such  cases  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the 
vascular  is  the  first  tissue  involved  in  the  morbid  evolution.  The 
long,  straight  vessels  of  the  cortex  are  peculiarly  liable  to  these 
changes,  and  where  they  dip  down  deep  into  the  spindle-series  of  celts, 
such  vessels  present  gross  lesions  of  their  tissues,  as  also  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  around. 

The  vessels  themselves  are  enormously  and  unequally  distended, 
showing  numerous  ampultie  or  aneurysmal  distensions,  usually  fusiform 
in  character,  their  tunics  crowded  with  nuclear  proliferation.  Oare- 
fully-prepared  sections  of  frozen  cortex  often  appear  riddled  by  a  large 
number  of  circular  holes,  with  sharp-cut  edges,  as  if  punched  out  of  the 
brain-tissue;  or  by  long  fusiform  channels,  the  site  of  diseased  veesels 
which  may  have  dropped  out ;  or  still  convey  distended  vessels,  the 
walls  of  which  are  mottled  by  atheromatous  change,  whilst  a  peculiar 
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albuminoid   material   (unstained   by  aniline)  fills  their  cavity  or  is 
effused  around  their  ruptured  orifices.      The  nervous,  as  well  as  the 
connective,  elements  of  the  upper  three  or  four  layers  of  the  cortex 
may  exhibit  no  morbid  change,  but  at  the  site  of  the  large,  so-called 
motor  cells,  constituting  the  clustered  groups  of  the  central  gyri,  we 
discover  a  notable   degeneration.      These    great  nerve-elements   are 
much  swollen  and  rounded  in  contour,  and,  in  lieu  of  their  usual 
extremely  delicate  protoplasm,  present  a  rough  granular  aspect  inter- 
nally, which  often  takes  an  intense  staining  from  aniline,  leaving  a 
portion,  however,  quite  unaffected  by  the  reagent  and  of  a  coarsely 
granular  and  often  yellowish  hue  (PL  xvi..  Jig,   1).      Such  cells  are 
frequently   seen   deprived   of  their  apical   processes  by  a  veritable 
degeneration.     At  its  connection   with   the   cell   itself  this   process 
may    be   greatly    and    irregularly    swollen    and    pigmented,   beyond 
which   a  sudden,  attenuation  occurs,  and,  after  a  slightly-contorted 
course,  it  disappears  entirely  (see  several  instances  in  Fl,  xvi.,^.  1). 
Another  appearance  universally  presented  by  these  degenerate  cells  is 
the  abnormal,  coarsely-defined  boundary-wall  of  the  cell,  which,  as  we 
know,  does  not  exist  as  a  separate  constituent  in  the  normal  cell  of 
health,  or,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  differentiated  from  the  protoplasmic 
contents  in  fresh-prepared  sections  from  frozen  cortex.     The  formation 
of  this  cell-wall,  betwixt  which  and  the  enclosed  protoplasm  a  mass  of 
pigment  collects,  the  former  shrinking  as  the  latter  encroaches  upon  the 
cell-contents,  is  a  constant  feature  in  all  cases  of  alcoholic  degeneration 
of  the  cortex ;  it  brings  the  cell  into  a  peculiarly  notable  relief,  which 
is  observed  in  other  degenerative  affections  of  the  cortex.     These  large 
degenerate   cells    have   usually   several   short,   stunted,   and   swollen 
processes  to  which  nuclei  adhere.     Three-fourths  of  their  cavity  may 
be   occupied   by  coarse,  granular,   golden  pigment,  and   the   stained 
protoplasmic  residue  exhibit  a  few  glistening  refractile  oil-globules,  or 
one  large  circular  cavity  (vacuole),  from  which  such  oil-globules  have 
forced  their  way  out,  the  protoplasm  in  such  a  case  not  filling  the 
vacuum. 

Down  in  the  lowest  layer  of  the  series — the  spindle-cell  formation — 
we  come  suddenly  upon  large  developments  of  scavenger-cells,  which 
above  this  level  were  not  apparent.  Such  elements,  characterised  by 
their  spider-like  appearance,  are  scattered  profusely  upon  the  coarse 
blood-vessels  of  this  region  (above  referred  to),  and  extend  their  rami- 
fying processes  in  all  directions  around  (PL  xvi.,  Jig,  2).  The  spindle-cells, 
moreover,  are  themselves  covered  by  hea{)s  of  nucIeaF  pFOliferatlOIlS 
which  often  entirely  conceal  them  from  view,  so  that  their  position 
and  course  are  usually  mapped-out  and  alone  indicated  by  these  little 
nuclear  accumulations.     One  is  also  struck  by  their  greatly  diminished 
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number,  and  by  their  frequent   pigmentary  change  where  the  cell- 
contents  are  visible.     The  conclusion  forced  upon  us  by  the  appear- 
ances presented  is  that  they  are  undergoing  rapid  degeneration  and 
removal  through   the   agency  of  the  scavenger-corpuscles,  which,  as 
previously  explained,  act  in  the  capacity  of  "  phagocytes,"  and  dievour 
the  nerve-elements.     In  PL  xvi.,^^.  1,  representing  the  large  motor 
cells,  we  observe  three  large  elements  with  truncated  summits  under- 
going marked  degeneration.     Above,  there  is  a  similar  cell,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  apical  process  is  pigmented  yellow,  whilst  at 
its  base   a   coarse  vessel,   crowded   with   a   heap  of  nuclei,  is   seen. 
Many  small  cells  are  also  scattered  about,  covered  with  a  rich  nuclear 
proliferation.     In  fig.  2,  which  represents  the  same  cortex  but  at  a 
lower  level,  the  spindle-cell  formation  is  seen,  sparsely  scattered  with 
nuclei,  but  the   site  of  a  rich    colony   of  scavenger-corpuscles.     The 
paucity  of  the  spindle-cells,  which,  at  this  site,  should  be  most  abun- 
dant, is  well  seen  in  contrast  with  a  section  taken  from  sensory  realms 
where  scavenger-cells  are  not  formed  (to  the  right  and  below  in  fig.  2) ; 
the  cells  are  not  pigmented,  but  are  covered  with  nuclei.     The  basal  or 
axis-cylinder  process  of  these  laige  motor  cells  is  a  very  persistent  struc- 
ture in  most  degenerative  afiections  of  the  nerve-cell ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  whilst  the  apical  process  readily  breaks  down  and  degenerates  at 
an  early  stage,  we  yet  find  that  this  axis-cylinder  process  persists.     If, 
however,  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  passing  up  from  the  medullary  core 
of  the  gyrus  into  these  lower  regions  of  the  cortex  be  examined,  a  very 
striking  change  is  ai)pareut.     In  fresh  sections  of  healthy  brain  these 
fibres  are  not  staininl  by  the  aniline  method  ;  the  medullated  sheath 
prevents  the  reagent  gaining  access  to  the  axis-cylinder.      In  certain 
degenerative  conditions,  however,  a  change  occurs  in  the  inedullarv 
investment,  probably  of  a  fatty  nature.     The  medulla  is  removed  or 
greatly  attenuated,  so  that  the  axis  is  exposed  and  stained  readily  by 
this  reagent,  and  then  it  is  apparent  that  the  axis-cylinder  is  itself 
greatly  swollen  and  often  irregularly  fusiform.     The  identical  appear- 
ance is  also  observed   in  senile  decay  of  the  cortex,  and  here  often 
to  a  nuicli  nioie  striking  degree  than  in  alcoholics.      Upon  the  medul- 
lated investment,  where  it  apj)ears,  spider-cells  are    often  seen  abun- 
dantly ramifying.     The  medulla  of  the  convolutions  in  cases  of  chronic 
alcoholism,  therefore,  presents  very  notable  divergence  from  the  normal 
appearance,  which  at  once  arrests  the  attention  in  preparations  of  fresh 
brain,  stained  by  the  aniline  methods,  the  straight  axis-cylinders  beini^ 
prominent  objects  crow^ling  the  field  in  bundles  which  can  be  traced 
for  great  distances  through  the  medulla. 

On  scanning  the  white  matter,  we  are  also  struck   by  the   large 
number  of  extremely  coarse  dilated  vessels,  which  afibrd  us  evidence 
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also  of  grave  structural  change.  These  nutrient  twigs  are  not  only 
generally  dilated,  but  present  along  their  course  frequent  fusiform  and 
sacculated  aneurysmal  distensions,  often  of  large  size,  the  coats  of  which 
are  notably  diseased.  These  aneurysmal  sacs  in  many  cases  will  have 
fftllen  out  of  the  section,  giving  rise,  as  described  in  the  cortex 
above,  to  clean-cut  circular  or  fusiform  openings,  which  are  often  very 
numerous  in  such  subjects.  The  sacculated  dilatation  is  often  the  site 
of  a  large  accumulation  of  hsematoidine  granules  which  crowd  its 
interior,  and  are  scattered  profusely  over  its  surface.  Occasionally  the 
vessel  is  seen  plugged  (possibly  by  a  £Eitty  embolus) ;  the  proximal 
distended  part  may  have  ruptured,  extravasated  blood  and  hsemato- 
idine  ci'ystals  crowding  the  fiejd  around ;  or  a  more  frequent  appearance 
(seen,  in  fact,  universally  over  the  field)  is  the  distended  vessel  with 
the  intima  in  a  state  of  atheromatous  and  fatty  ChangfOy  and  the 
nucleated  element  of  the  sheath  also  undergoing  fieitty  disintegration ; 
the  walls  covered  with  young  spider-CellSy  and  bristling  with  their 
processes  on  either  side  (PL  xyL,Jlg.  2). 

Large  patches  of  &tty  mateiial  containing  oil-globules  and  granules 
are  seen  along  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  fresh-stained  aniline 
preparations.  As  unstained,  colourless,  and  highly  refractile  spots, 
contrasting  with  the  healthier  and  stained  tunics  around,  such  patches 
have  a  swollen,  semi-opaque  aspect.  All  the  more  degenerate  nutrient 
twigs  are  the  site  of  a  rich  colony  of  scavenger-cells  in  their  various 
phases  of  development  and  retrogression;  such  elements  often  look 
like  simple  nuclei,  until,  carefully  focussed,  their  delicate  protoplasmic 
mass  and  radiating  processes  are  discerned.  These  scavenger-elements 
are  traced  in  gre^t  abundance  throughout  the  white  matter  of  the 
convolutions. 

Plugged  vessels,  also,  appear  frequently ;  the  tissue  on  either  side 
being  often  deep-stained  and  sclerous  in  character,  and  the  axis- 
cylinder  in  the  neighbourhood  unduly  large  and  irregularly  swollen. 
The  medulla  shows  a  patchy  staining  of  its  ground-work  to  low  powers, 
which  on  the  use  of  higher  objectives  is  resolved  into  light,  unstained 
areas  having  few  or  no  nuclei,  and  darker  stained  areas  of  a  fine- 
punctated  aspect  (the  result  of  fibrillated  spider-cells),  amongst  which 
are  manv  nuclei 

Spinal  Cord. — Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal  cord  we 
find  increased  vascularity  or,  at  least,  a  more  obtrusive  presentation  of 
vessels  than  is  normally  observed  here.  The  vessels  supplying  the 
posterior  columns  are  those  most  afiected,  those  of  the  anterior 
columns  least  involved,  whilst  the  lateral  tracts  suffer  almost  as 
frequently  as  the  posterior.  These  nutrient  branches  become  pro- 
minent objects  by  reason  of  the  great  increa.se  in  the  thickness  of 
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their  walls;  a  feature  which  is  exceptionally  strijkixig  with  respect 
to  the  smaller  vessels  between  4  fi>  and  8  /cit  in  diameter,  the  open 
lumen  of  such  divided  vessels  rarely  being  over  one-third  or  one* 
fourth  the  whole  diameter;  but  vessels  measuring  respectively  18  ^ 
and  36  t^  across  also  have  not  infrequently  a  lumen  of  but  5  /cit  to  10  ^ck 
This  increase  in  thickness  is  seen  to  be  due  entirely  to  their  muscular 
coaty  which  in  small  vessels  of  8^  /bb  diameter  will  attain  the  thickness  of 
2  /iH  The  increase  in  the  musCttlaris  encroaches  much  upon  tlie 
cavity  of  the  vessel  itself  and  the  non-elastic  intlmE  is  oonae- 
quently  thrown  into  a  plaited  form,  or  had  a  condensed  deeply-stained 
appearance  mapping  it  off  from  the  tUIlica  media ;  occasionally!  tlie 
vessel  is  occluded  by  this  increase  in  its  muscular  tunic. 

It  is  not  all  cases  of  alcoholism  that  exhibit  this  notable  thickening 
of  the  mu9cular%8  ;  for  in  some  we  observe  &r  less  concentration  of  tlie 
disease  upon  the  vascular  supply  of  the  cord  than  upon  the  vessels  of 
the  cerebral  cortex.  The  following  averages  represent  very  conclu- 
sively the  dimensions  of  the  lumen  relatively  to  those  of  the  arterial 
tunics  in  cases  where  spinal  symptoms  were  a  notable  feature,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  in  which  no  special  symptoms  presented  them- 
selves : — 

Vbssbls  in  Chronic  Alcoholic  Insanity. 


PresentiDg  Spinal  Symptoms. 
Whole  Diameter  of 

Vessel.  Lumen. 

18  M  5/x 

27/11  9  m 

37  M  10  M 


CaaoB  Devoid  of  Spinal  Symptoms. 
Diameter  of 
Vessel.  Lumen. 

18  A<  13 /x 

27m  23a* 

32  M  19  M 


The  change  in  these  vessels  appears  to  be  identical  with  that 
increase  of  the  mtiscularis  which  has  now  been  long  recognised  in 
chronic  Brigfht'S  diseaSCy  since  its  discovery  by  Dr.  Geo.  Johnston ; 
no  notable  fatty  change  implicates  the  irUima;  the  vessels  do  not 
here,  as  elsewhere  and  in  the  brain,  necessarily  show  atheromatous 
degeneration ;  nor  does  the  adventitial  sheath  betray  evidence  of  a 
reactive  inflammatory  condition.  The  immediate  environment  of  the 
vessel  shows,  in  most  cases,  a  normal  condition,  beyond  the  prevalence 
here  and  there  of  amyloid  bodies  in  juxtaposition  to  the  vessel.  Occa- 
sionally these  bodies  become  very  profusely  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  white  columns  of  the  cord,  more  especially  around 
its  periphery  and  following  inwards  the  direction  taken  by  its  nutrient 
branches.  In  these  latter  cases  we  find,  however,  indications  of  an 
inflammatory  change — a  chronic  meningitis ;  the  pia  being  often  greatly 
thickened,    its   vessels   much    distended,   and   its   meshes   containing 
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leucocytes  and  inflammatory  products.  The  connective  trabecule 
extending  from  the  pia  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  are  extremely 
coarse,  and  a  diffUSB  SCleFOSiS  thus  originating  often  affects  all  the 
medullated  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus,  the  peripheral  zone  of  the 
cord  is  especially  implicated;  and  the  sclerous  tissue  follows  more 
readily  the  course  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  so  that  the  median  raphe 
of  the  posterior  columns  is  a  favourite  site  of  this  sclerous  change, 
which  often  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  columns  of  Goll.  The 
coarse  deep-channelling  by  blood-vessels,  and  the  profusion  of  scavenger- 
cells,  give  to  the  posterior  columns  a  notably  morbid  aspect.  In  a 
typical  case  examined  the  antero-lateral  columns  were  extensively 
implicated ;  the  pia  was  greatly  thickened ;  and  a  patchy  diffuse 
sclerosis  aflected  the  anterior  root-zone,  and  the  lateral  columns,  together 
with  its  direct  cerebellar  tract.  The  various  segments  of  the  cord  also 
showed  much  irregularity  in  distribution  of  the  morbid  change,  and 
the  non-systematic  nature  of  the  lesion  was  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  posterior  nerve-roots,  also,  indicate  a  similar  interstitial  change ; 
bundles  of  atrophied  nerve-tubuli  being  seen  imbedded  in  much  deep- 
stained  connective-tissue.  Atrophic  changes,  also,  had  involved  the 
cell-groupings  of  the  anterior  comu ;  and  the  postero-lateral  group  in 
the  cervical  region  on  one  side  was  notably  aflected,  few  cells  remain- 
ing, and  these  degenerated  as  the  result  of  the  invasive  sclerosic 
tissue.  The  intermedio-lateral  group  was  (in  the  lower  cervical)  in  a 
similar  state  of  degeneration  on  the  side  corresponding  to  marked 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  column. 

The  intermedio-lateral  gfroup  of  cells  appears  peculiarly  prone 
to  degeneration,  and  other  cell-groupings — e,g.,  the  antero-lateral  and 
the  internal  of  the  anterior  horn  on  the  same  side  are  thus  in  like 
manner  involved.  Clarke's  veslCUlar  COlumn  is  likewise  liable  to 
implication  in  these  aflections.  Oomual  changes  are  by  no  means 
infrequent,  and  are  of  special  interest  here  in  relation  to  the  implica- 
tion of  special  cell-groupings  which  are  apt  to  present  themselves. 
Thus,  in  the  dorsal  region,  it  is  not  unusual  to  And  the  cells  of  the 
intermedio-lateral  column  of  one  side  plump  and  healthy ;  those  of  the 
opposite  side  being  utterly  degenerated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  sclerous 
tissue ;  the  same  unilateral  lesion  of  Clarke's  vesicular  column  may  also 
be  observed.  In  the  former  class  of  cases,  the  naked-eye  appearance 
presents  no  abnormality  in  sections  across  the  cord,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  second  series,  where  wide  tracts  of  connective  trabecule  traverse 
the  columns  of  medulla,  that  we  appreciate  morbid  change;  which  is  still 
more  apparent  when  the  stained  section  is  cleared  up  and  examined. 
That  the  posterior  nerve-roots  do  occasionally  participate  in  the  change 
has  already  been  stated ;  but,  that  the  spinal  changes  originate  in  the 
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affection  of  the  piiripheral  nerves  ia  by  no  means  probable;  they  must 
be  regarded  as  coincident  affections.  Frequent  as  multiple  neuritis  is 
iiinongBt  chronic  alcoholics  of  the  female  ses,  we  do  not  recall  any 
cases  occurring  in  alcoholic  insanity.  That  it  is  occasionally  met  with 
we  do  not  doubt,  nlthough  the  jjcrtcntage  of  insane  females  suliject  to 
(dironic  alcohoUam  is  small ;  but  we  must  be  prepared  to  regard  cases 
of  chrouie  alcoholic  insanity  as  presenting  predispositions  which  roon' 
or  less  modify  the  tendency  to  peripheral  implication  of  the  nerrous- 
Bjstem.  Whatever  he  the  explanation  of  this  paucity  of  cases  of 
multiple  alcoholic  neuritis  amongst  the  insane  commnnity,  certain  it 
ia,  that  alcohol  in  tliese  predisposed  subjects  does  t«nd  to  concentrate 
its  operations  chiefly  upon  the  vascular  membranes,  first,  of  the  brain 
and,  next,  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Patholt^ty . — The  patholc^  of  alooholio  inaaiiity  is  bnt  oii«  oh^ita', 
thon^  not  tiie  least  important,  in  a  long  histoiy  of  retreycaaiTe 
ohai^ea  to  vhich  the  vhole  organiam  ia  anbjeoted  throng  the 
prolonged  operation  of  this  agenb  l^irouj^  the  medium  of  the  blood- 
Taocnlar  BTstem,  alcohol,  by  ita  ready  abaorption  and  permeability,  a 
rapidly  oonveyed  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  organism,  eataUishing 
wide-spread  oonstitntional  distarbanoea;  whilst  through  the  peostiar 
selective  oapaoi^  of  the  nervous  centres  for  this  poison,  it  thereupon 
expends  its  primary  and  most  potent  infloenoe.  Although  in  all  eases 
the  nervous  centres  bear  the  chief  bmnt  of  its  attack,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  subjects  of  chronic  alcoholism  euSer  in  the  same  way. 
In  one,  the  gastric;  in  a  second,  the  hepatic;  in  a  third,  the  renal  and 
cardiac  symptoms  may  come  to  the  front;  whilst  in  others,  the  nervous 
centres  express  the  special  virulence  of  the  agent  in  their  direction 
Undoubtedly  a  neUTOtlC  herltag:e  plays  a  foremost  part  in  thus 
predisposing  to  more  exclusive  determination  of  the  morbid  agency 
npon  the  higher  nervous  centres,  jnst  as  those  subjects  predisposed  to 
renal  degeneration  will,  on  the  establishment  of  alcoholism,  display  the 
ssual  cardio- vascular  changes  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  simple  functional  hypor-activity  of  the  nervous  centres  induced 
by  frequent  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  its  jiersistent  use  leads  to 
organic  change,  first  expressed  in  the  vessel's  wall  by  the  direct 
irritating  effect  of  the  spirit  on  its  tissue  elements.  A  chronic 
inflammatory  state  leading  to  extensive  atheromatous  and  &tty 
degeneration  of  the  iiUitna  is  the  first  apparent  effect,  associated  with 
which  we  find  parallel  changes  undergone  by  the  adventitial  sheath  in 
the  increase  and  fatty  degeneration  of  its  elements.  Fat-emboli  are 
frequently  established  in  the  smaller  cortical  vessels  during  the  progress 
of  these  changes,  and  the  extensive  dilatation  and  aneurysmal  states 
described  above  are  probably  direct  results  of  the  diminished  resistance 
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of  the  vessel,  and  paralysis  of  its  muscular  coat.  An  extensive 
endarterUia  of  a  most  chronic  and  insidious  character  affects  the 
ultimate  terminal  radicals  of  the  cortex,  and,  with  the  pre-existing 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  leads  to  the  devitalisation  of 
the  nervous  tissues,  undermining  the  nutritional  stability  of  the  nerve- 
cells.  The  subsequent  change  in  the  interstitial  tissue  around,  and 
the  nervous  elements  themselves,  apparently  depends  much  upon  the 
subject's  predisposition,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  determining  factor 
in  engendering  the  fatty  or  sclerous  change  which  characterises  these 
two  classes  of  alcoholic  subjects.  In  all  alike,  however,  we  find  the 
tendency  to  a  degradation  of  tissue  in  the  replacement  of  the  normal 
elements  by  new  connective  growth;  but  in  some  we  find  a  special 
tendency  to  extensive  fatty  change  in  the  nervous  centres,  so  that  the 
parallel  degeneration  seen  elsewhere,  as  in  the  fjEitty  or  the  sclerosed 
liver,  seems  to  be  also  reproduced  here.  It  is  probable  that  the  fetty 
change  is  altogether  a  more  acute  process,  and  the  sclerosis  the  result 
of  a  miu:h  slower  and  more  gradual  poisoning  of  the  tissues;  the  fatty 
ChangfBy  moreover,  is  much  more  liable  to  be  induced  in  the  case  of 
senile  alcoholics.  We  may  take  it,  that  the  changes  observed  in  the 
cerebral  meninges  as  well  as  in  the  soft  investment  of  the  cord,  when 
affected,  are  undoubtedly  indicative  of  a  very  ChronlC  Inflanunatory 
action  proceeding  in  the  vessels  of  the  membranes,  and  slowly  involv- 
ing the  upper  cortical  strata;  for  thus  only  can  we  explain  the  frequent 
association  of  membranes  opaque  and  thickened,  and  the  permeation  of 
the  cortex  along  the  vascular  tracts  by  dense  connective  networks. 
Much  of  the  opacity  of  these  delicate  membranes  is  undoubtedly  the 
resulting  change  of  years  of  excessive  indulgence,  for  it  is  induced 
slowly  in  all  cases  of  long-continued  alcoholic  indulgence,  apart  from 
the  establishment  of  actual  insanity;  thus,  in  most  criminals,  who 
are  notoriously  addicted  to  drinking,  we  discover  such  opaque  and 
thickened  membranes,  and  this  usually  in  the  postero-parietal  regions 
of  the  brain  (Henry  Clarke), 

Coincident  with  this  implication  of  the  membranes,  a  similar 
change  is  found  throughout  the  nutrient  supply  of  the  medullated 
substance  of  the  convolution,  which,  as  before  stated,  leads  to  im- 
portant changes  in  the  lowermost  series  of  nerve-cells,  the  spindle- 
layer  and  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  themselves  at  this  site.  It  is 
obvious,  upon  examining  several  cases,  that  the  one  site  may  be 
chiefly  affected  to  the  greater  or  less  exclusion  of  the  other,  and  that, 
thus,  a  sclerous  change  in  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  cortex  may 
preponderate  over  any  morbid  change  at  a  greater  depth,  or  that  this 
deeper  implication  may  be  the  more  expressed  feature,  the  pia- 
arachnoid  being  free  from   notable  opacity  and  thickening.     It   is 
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more  usual,  however,  to  find  both  areas  affected,  aud  this  to  a  pro- 
found degree.  Certain  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  approach,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  their  clinical  features,  the  history  of  general  paralysis ; 
and  when  we  come  to  the  morbid  anatomy,  we  find  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  often  presenting  similar  appearances,  both  as  regards  naked- 
eye  aspects  and  distribution  of  lesion.  The  vascular  implication, 
however,  is  far  different,  and  cannot  be  readily  confused.  In  the  one 
(alcoholism)  the  morbid  change  is  centred  in  the  atheromatous  state 
of  the  inner  coat;  the  numerous  bulgings  and  fusiform  dilatation 
being  also  highly  characteristic  of  this  chronic  inflammatory  implica- 
tion. The  outer  or  adventitial  investment  does  not  show  the 
enormous  nuclear  proliferation  which  is  so  notable  a  feature  in 
general  paralysis  (PI,  xvi.,  Jig.  3);  although  in  degenerated  vessels 
it  will  be  the  seat  of  a  profusion  of  scavenger-cells  which  entangle 
its  walls  in  their  processes.  In  the  other  (general  paralysis),  as 
previously  stated,  the  morbid  change  is  concentrated  in  the  adven- 
titial sheath,  and  is  a  far  more  acute  irritative  process  in  the  loose 
external  tunic  of  the  vessel,  which  explains  the  more  rapid  implication 
of  the  nervous  structures  lying  immediately  around  by  direct 
extension.  It  is  on  this  limitation  of  the  more  gross  change  for 
a  time  to  the  inner  tunic  of  the  blood-vessels  in  chronic  alcoholism, 
that  the  slow  (yet  progressive)  impairment  of  nutrition  of  the  nerve- 
centres  depends,  which  so  frequently  issues  in  steady  enfeeblement 
of  the  mental  faculties,  akin  to  the  advancing  imbecility  of  senile 
atrophy,  in  which  similar  changes  of  the  vessel's  wall  occur.  It  is, 
on  tlui  other  hand,  in  the  early  implication  and  rapid  spread  of  morbid 
activity  along  the  adventitial  tunic  of  the  vessels  that  the  more  acute 
changes  are  induced  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex  in  the  general 
paralytic.  When,  however,  superadded  to  the  intravascular  lesions, 
we  find  sclerous  tissue  permeating  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  cortex, 
we  have  an  invasion  of  those  most  externally-disposed  medullated 
fibres  which  are  also  involved  in  general  pai^alysis  {PL  w.,fig.  1).  It  is 
in  such  cases,  probably,  that  the  mental  symptoms  assimilate  to  those 
characteristic  of  general  paralysis.  The  sclerous  shrinking  of  the 
new  connective  formation  around  the  extensions  from  the  under- 
lying ganglionic  cells,  results  in  a  degeneration  which  is  ultimately 
transferred  to  these  cells  themselves,  inducing  the  already-ilescril)ed 
pigmentary  and  fatty  degeneration  preceding  their  absolute  destruction 
and  removal ;  but,  this  extensive  atrophy  of  these  large  elements  of 
the  cortex  is  coincident  only  with  the  most  advanced  forms  of 
alcoholic  dpinentia  :  the  earlier  stage  of  vascular  impairment,  and 
the  growth  of  young  smroKjer-cells  in  the  peripheral  zone,  ere  the  cells 
are  themselves  involved,  being  apparently  associated  with  the  maniacal 
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excitement  and  early  delusional  perversions  of  alcoholism.  It  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  feature  that  in  both  affections  we  get  a 
similar  implication  of  the  vascular  channels  of  the  pia  over  the 
almost  identical  motor  realms  of  the  cortex ;  that  in  both,  the  same 
nervous  elements  are  primarily  involved ;  and  that,  clinically,  there 
are  presented  to  us  so  many  features  in  common  between  the  two 
affections,  that  it  often  becomes  a  moot  point  for  diagnosis.  This 
peripheral  implication  of  the  cortex  would  appear  to  us  to  explain 
the  grandiose  feeling^  so  frequently  commingled  with  the  delusions  of 
persecution,  from  which  alcoholic  subjects  suffer ;  the  notions  of  wealth, 
of  landed  possessions,  of  exalted  social  status,  which  we  find  so  often 
underlying  delusions  of  restricted  liberty,  or  of  malign  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  When,  however,  the  motor  cell  and 
axis-cylinder  process  are  themselves  involved,  then  we  find  the 
characteristic  delusions  of  persecution  predominate  to  the  exclusion 
often  of  such  optimistic  staten;  and  the  profound  implication  of  the 
"  motor  element "  of  mind  may  call  forth  ideas  of  restricted  volitional 
freedom  and  reactive  capacity.  In  all  the  more  characteristic  phases 
of  chronic  alcoholism,  we  never  fail  to  identify  these  profound  lesions 
within  the  white  meduUated  substance  of  the  fronto-parietal  lobe, 
associated  with  the  degeneration  and  breaking-up  of  the  large  "  motor- 
cells**  and  spindle-series.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  cortical  lesions  of 
general  paralysis  indicate  an  invasion  from  without  inwards,  affecting 
the  sensory  elements  and  apical  (?  sensory)  poles  of  the  motor-cells ; 
alcoholism  induces,  in  addition  thereto,  extensive  vascular  changes 
from  within  outwards,  implicating  the  medulla  of  the  gyri,  and 
effecting  a  destructive  degeneration  of  the  medullated  fibres. 

Spinal  Cord. — The  morbid  changes  found  in  the  spinal  axis  can 
scarcely  be  relegated,  in  any  typical  case  of  alcoholism,  to  one  of  the 
strict  system-affections  of  the  cord;  they  are  too  palpably  of  the  nature 
of  a  slowly-encroaching  sclerous  change  encircling  the  cord,  originating 
in  its  investing  membranes,  and  creeping  inwards  along  the  vasctdar 
tracts,  and  especially  along  the  posterior  median  raphd.  There  is  also, 
undoubtedly,  a  tendency  in  such  cases  to  a  frequent  implication  of  the 
posterior  nerve-roots,  by  a  similarly-disposed  lesion  spreading  into  its 
structure  from  its  perineural  investment,  inducing  a  change  quite  dis- 
similar in  nature  to  that  of  the  so-called  multiple  neuritis,  which  also 
occurs  in  chronic  alcoholism.  The  investing  zone  of  sclerosis  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  advanced  at  all  points ;  more  frequently  we  observe 
a  decided  preponderance  at  certain  definite  arcs — e,g,,  the  marginal  arc 
of  the  lateral  column,  on  one  or  on  both  sides ;  or  the  segment  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  posterior  nerve-roots;  or,  occasionally,  a 
section  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  anterior  root-zone ;   and,  very 


frequently,  tne  posterior  median  raphe,  8]jreBding  thence  throngbont 
the  coluuina  of  Goll.  Whence  this  tendency  to  arise  at  different  sitest 
What  are  the  determining  factors  1  Although  we  cannot  reply  to 
these  questions  with  full  assurance  at  present,  yet  it  is  a  &ct  of  no 
little  significance  that  such  lesions  Are,  as  in  genei-al  puralysis,  dis- 
tributed along  the  colunins  which  are  in  anatomical  connection  with 
discharging  tracts  at  higher  levels  in  the  cerebrum  ;  and  that,  as  in 
general  paralysis,  we  find  system-degenerations  established  apparently 
along  columns  in  phyHioIagical  sympathy  with  diseased  tracts  liigher 
up,  yet  not  by  morbid  eontinuitj/ :  so  here,  also,  the  functional  dis- 
turbances aroused  in  the  cortex  may,  probably,  by  inducing  continuous 
engorgement  along  certain  spinal  tracts,  by  the  hyperactivity  of  their 
conductinj,'  strands,  deterniitie  to  that  region  the  chief  morbid  impltCft- 
tion.  The  syraptoms  aooord  with  this  mode  of  impUoatioii,  for  «« 
first  get  derided  evidence  of  a  very  ohroiuo  Ispfo-fliMwupMa,  -wbiA 
precedes  ^mptomi  of  ucending  Mtd  deeoending  ohmges  qecoDdarilf 
iudnoed  by  the  spread  of  the  lesion  inwards ;  and,  stall  later,  we  find 
^e  central  grey  matter  and  speoial  oell-gronps  implioated,  iqipanntly 
by  extflndon  along  the  nntrient  Tessels,  by  tiie  same  lesion.  That  the 
symptoms  vary  greatly  in  indiridnal  oases  is  not  snrprising,  aa  they 
wholly  depend  upon  tiie,  and  depth  <ifimplieation  of  the  owd. 

The  lambar  cord  may  be  the  first  afiSsoted,  and  the  deranged  aeoBorj 
and  motor  symptoms  be  limited  wholly  to  the  legs ;  or,  again,  stiffiiesa 
or  spasm  of  the  neck  and  retraction  of  the  head  may  indicate  cervical 
implication;  or  the  dorsal  region  may  be  the  site  of  most  pronounced 
implications;  the  vertical  extent  of  the  meningeal  affection  may  be 
slight  or  universal. 

The  constitutional  state  engendered  in  chronic  alcoholic  insanity  is 
identical  with  what  forms  the  baaiB  of  chronic  Bright's  disease;  and  as 
in  this  affection  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  local  expressions  of  the 
morbid  lesions,  so,  here,  we  find  the  tendency  is  towards  a  concentra- 
tion in  the  nervous  centres  ;  atrophic  states  of  brain,  or  of  spinal  cord, 
or  of  both  combined,  are  thus  induced  from  predominance  of — 

{o.)  Simple  fatty  degeneration  of  their  nutritive  vessels  and  tissues. 

(b.)  From  fatty  degeneration  associated  with  interstitial  sclerosis. 

(c.)  From  diffuse  sclerous,  interstitial  change. 

{d.)  From  periarteritis  and  hypertrophy  of  the  tunica  mutcuiixris. 

In  the  periarteritis,  occasionally  engendered  in  chronic  alcoholics  of 
a  certain  age,  we  probably  see  the  pathological  boundary-line  over- 
stepped betwixt  simple  alcoholic  insanity  and  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane ;  and  we  have  resulting  therefrom,  in  a  more  acute  spread  of 
the  cortical  lesions,  what  might  be  regarded  as  general  paralysis 
accidentally  evolved  out  of  chronic  alcoholism,  or,  as   some  would 
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less  correctly  state  the  case,  general  paralysis  cavsed  by  alcohol. 
Alcohol  has  its  own  rdle  to  play,  and  a  most  extensive  one  it  is ;  but, 
the  tissue-changes  engendered  thereby  are  always  as  highly  character- 
istic as  are  the  morbid  sequences  of  general  paralysis,  and  we  must 
seek  to  dissever  from  the  latter  disease  our  notions  of  alcohol  playing 
the  part  of  a  direct  etiological  factor,  in  the  sense  of  originating  the 
primal  tissue-changes  by  which  this  disease  is  characterised. 

In  the  notable  thickening  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  arteries  seen 
in  the  spinal  cord,  in  certain  cases  of  alcoholic  insanity,  we  find  the 
general  symptomatology  points  to  the  depravation  of  the  nutrient 
fluids,  to  the  especially-vitiated  state  of  the  blood,   mal-assimilation, 
disordered  digestion,  deranged  excretory  functions,  bringing  in  their 
wake  the  resultant  changes  in  the  arterial  tunics.     In  such  cases,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  membranes  of  the  cord  presented  no  notable  change, 
and  no  coarse  sclerous  bands  of  connective  invaded  the  columns ;  the 
symptoms,  which  were  those  of  an  ataxic  paraplegia,  of  very  gradual 
accession,  were  explained  by  the  great  predominance  of  scavenger-cells 
along  the  commissural  end  of  the  raph^  with  morbid  vascularity  of 
the  posterior  columns  at  this  site,  the  vessels   all  presenting  great 
hypertrophy   of  their  muscular  tunic;  a   remarkable   abundance   of 
amyloid   bodies  was  spread  throughout  the   peripheral  areas   of  the 
cord,   and   especially   the   posterior  columns.      The   lateral   columns 
exhibit  a  very  fine  punctated  connective,  which  has  induced  a  certain 
degree  of  atrophy  of  the  nerve-tubuli,  whilst  here  also  the  character- 
istic hypertrophied  muscular  vessels  prevail  abundantly  throughout 
all  regions  of  the  cord.     Nor  must  we  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
of  implication  of  the  visceral  column  of  the  cord — the  vesicular /ormation 
of  Clarke.     A  very  general  implication  of  the  blood-vascular  system 
prevails;  the  great  vessels  undergo  fatty  and  atheromatous  change; 
and  the  circulatory  centre  itself — the  heart — being  an  early  sufferer, 
its  muscle  succumbs  to  fatty  infiltration  and  degeneration,  its  cavities 
dilate,  and  its  vital  capacity  is  profoundly  reduced.     Corresponding 
changes  appear  in  the  large  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which 
become  atheromatous  and  distorted.     It  is  this  enfeeblement  of  centric 
circulatory  energy,  furthered  by  the  retarded  flow  of  blood  in  the 
minute  vessels,  which  calls  forth  that  compensatory  increase  of  the 
muscular  tunic  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  arteries.     Another  factor^ 
of  great  moment  here  for  evil,  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  is,  the 
diminished   vis  a  /ronte  of  cortical   areas,    which   normally  favours 
circulation ;  a  fistilure  due  to  the  devitalisation  by  alcohol  of  the  nerve- 
tissue,  and  possibly  the  inherited  enfeeblement  of  neurotic  descent. 
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Alcoholism,  amnesic  forms  of,  309,  31 1 . 

amyloid  bodies  in,  529. 

arachnoid  opacity  in,  436. 

classification  of,  331-333. 

climacteric  and,  402. 

cortical  adhesions  in,  442. 

delusional  forms  of,  312. 

chronic,  303,  308. 

environmental  resistance  in, 
315. 

epigastric  voice  in,  317. 

epileptiform  seizures  in,  328. 

general  paralysis  and,  538. 

hypochondriasis  and,  147. 

impulsive  insanity  and,  186. 

motor  symptoms  in,  322. 

ner\'e-cells  in,  529,  530-532. 

object-consciousness  in,  321. 

peripheral  zone  in,  539. 

senile  insanity  and,  410. 

sensory  troubles  in,  322. 

sexual  illusions  in,  .317. 

spinal  cord  in,  532-5.36,  539. 

symptoms  of  chronic,  .308. 

types  of,  333. 

vascular  affections  in,  5.33- 
T);^."),  540. 

visceral  illusions  in,  317. 
Allhutt  {Dr.   Clifford)  on  the  optic  disc, 

171. 
Amnesia  in  alcoholism,  309,  311. 
,,         in  senile  ins<inity,  414,  42*2. 
(tran.sient)  in  G.  1*.,  •J.">,3. 
Amphibia,  brain  of,  i">5,  57. 
Amj)hioxus,      ,,        .')5. 
Amygdaloid  nucleus,  .35,  52. 
Amyotrophic  form  of  (t.  P.,  511-513. 
Anemia,  signs  of  cerebral,  130. 
Ana'sthetics,  action  of,  122. 
A  ndral  on  cerebral  ha?morrhage,  454. 
Augio-neuroses  in  G.  P.,  503. 
Angular  nerve-cells,  r>4. 
Ansa  peduncularis,  .34,  35. 
Ape,  cortex  of,  97. 
Apex-process  of  nerve-cells,  ^>^  67. 
i  Apoplectiform  seizures,  262. 
Aqueduct  and  central  grey  axis,  24,  37. 
Arachnoid,  anatomical  relationships  of, 
4.34. 
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Arachnoid  cysts,  437-441. 

false  membranes,  437. 
haemorrhage,  origin  of,  441. 
„  statistics     of, 

439-440. 
opacities,  436. 
■Arcuate  fibres  of  medulla,  12. 
Argyll- RoberUon  symptom  in  G.  P.,  265. 
Arndt  on  nerve-cells,  63. 
Arterial  areas  and  softening,  451,  452, 
491. 
,,        loops  of  cortex,  82. 
„        supply  of  brain,  445. 
Arteries  in  G.  P.,  494. 

„        of  cerebral  cortex,  75. 
Arterio-capillary  plexuses,  82,  85. 
Articulatory  troubles  in  G.  P.,  258. 
Association  of  ideas,  failure  of,  164. 
Atavism  in  recurrent  insanity,  204. 
Atrophy,  cerebellar,  456-458. 
cerebral,  454-458. 

,,         localised,  456-458. 
chronic  cerebral,  407,  426. 

and    Bright's 

disease,  429. 

blood-vessels 

in,  430. 
pulse  in,  429. 
urea  in,  427- 
428. 
senile,  417-455. 
Auditory  nerve-nuclei,  19. 
Aura,  auditory,  229. 
„     epieastric,  181. 
„    epileptic,  227. 
„     custatory,  230. 
„    homicidal  impulse  and,  180. 
olfactory,  230. 
organic  or  visceral,  230. 
special  sense,  228. 
„     vasomotor,  230, 
,,     visceral,  230. 
„     visual,  229. 
Automatic  segregation,  123, 
Automatism,  epileptic,    186,   234,  235, 

239,244. 
„  mania  and,  123. 

Axis,  central  grey,  1. 

„      cerebro-spinal,  1. 
Axis-cylinder,  fibrillation  of,  72. 

process,  65,  67,  71,  72. 
staining  of,  74. 
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Bain  (PFOf.)  on  animal  appetites,  181. 
Basal  ganglia,  connections  of,  33. 

„    process  of  nerve-cells,  65,  66. 
BeevorB  physiological  experiments,  109. 
BergmanUy  sound-rod  of,  21. 
Betz,  giant  cells  of,  66,  95,  106. 
Birds,  brain  of,  57. 
Bladder  atrophy  in  G.  P.,  285. 
„       troubles  in  G.  P.,  284. 
Blood  in  acute  dementia,  161,  162. 


Blood  in  adolescent  insanity,  351. 
,,       general  paralysis,  288. 
,,        puerperal  insanity,  370. 
Blood-vessels    in    chronic    alcoholism, 

533-5.35. 
„  of  cerebral  cortex,  75. 

Blumenbach  on  bony  falx,  436. 
Boll  on  spider-ceUs,  84. 
Bowel  troubles  in  G.  P.,  286. 
Brachia  of  quadrigeminal  bodies,  37,  38. 
Brain  of  man  and  lower  mammals,  98. 
BrigkCs  disease  and  alcoholism,  540. 

,,  cerebral  atrophy, 

429,  534 
Broca^s  cerebral  convolutions,  61. 

,,      extra-limbus,  87. 
Bromism,  151. 
BucknUl  {Dr. )  on  mania  and  melancholia, 

116. 
Bulbar  paralysis  and  colloid  change,  466, 

467. 
Bullen  {St,  John)  on  cortical  adhesions, 

442. 
,,  locomotor  ataxy  in 

G.  P.,  519. 
Burdach,  columns  of,  5. 

lamina  medullaris  of,  44. 


>» 


Calamus  scriptorlus,  8. 
Calcarine  fissure,  60. 
CcUmeil  on  pachymeningitis,  436 
Capillaries  of  brain,  76. 
Capsule,  internal,  28,  33. 

,,  knee  of,  28. 

Carpenter  {Dr,)  on  alcohol,  305. 
OarvUle  and  Duret,  113. 
Cat,  nerve-cells  of,  68,  97. 
Cataleptic  fixity  of  limbs,  160. 
Caudate  nucleus,  28,  51. 
Central  grey  axis,  1. 
Centre  median  of  Luys,  45. 
Cerebellar  peduncle  (inner),  13. 

„  „        (outer),  10,  12,  13. 

„         tract  (direct),  7 
Cerebral  seizures  in  0.  P.,  259. 
Cerebritis,  448. 
Cerebro-spinal  axis,  1. 

fluid,  437. 
Charcot  on  cerebral  haemorrhage,  454. 
Chronic  insane  class,  189. 
Circulation,  defective  cerebral,  129. 

Heubiier  and  Duret  on,  446. 

mechanism  of  cerebral,  445. 

Moxon  { Dr. )  on  cerebral,  445. 
Clarke  {Henry)  on  alcoholism,  537. 
„     {Lockhart),  vesicular  columns  of, 
3,  18,  535,  541. 
Claustral  formation  of  Meynert,  70. 
Claustrum,  34,  54. 
Climacteric,  alcoholic  excess  at,  402i 

convulsive  neuroses  at,  184| 
185. 

recurrent  insanity  205,210^ 
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Clinmclcrie  iueanily,  392-4l)fi 

401,  403. 
dulusioiis  ill,  303. 
„  „        etiology  of,  39.1, 

„  „         iUrtott  ^Dr.)  on, 


403. 


1,401. 
aexQsl      ilinBlotu 

in,  404. 
Btntiiitiu*  of.  39S. 
.,  „        transfonnationg 

of,  308.  399, 
„        trGiitiiieDtof,404. 
Cltutered  cells  of  cortear,  96. 
Colloid  deyencratiou,  4fl5-470. 

hulbiir      paralyeis 

nnrl.  460.  4417. 
biBUilogy  of,   408 
470. 


Tufc  (Or.    Baltii) 
on,  4(15. 
Comini»arG,  miterior,  30. 

„  poBtorior,  37,  48, 

Compeuu^oii,  functional,  113. 
Conafium  and  lirocbia,  37. 
Googenito]  defect  and  telapaes,  303. 
Conjugate  deviation  in  U.  V..  202. 
CoojuKTtive  celk  of  brain.  70,  St).  4DT,  60^. 

„  matrix  of  brain.  7H. 

CoaioionBne»B.Eiiut  ami  vivid  biates,  lis 
Ufwed  stutcb,  120. 
,.  objout  lUid  liiibject-,  116. 

Consecutive  deiueutia.  190. 
CoDBensnol  movements  in  0.  P.,  279. 
CoDvolsioQB,  Bentle,  408. 
Convulsive  ueUFoaes  tuid  alcohol,   201, 

301,  32B. 
Oomil  itnd  Ranvitr  ou  uerve-libres,  73. 
Coma  Ammonia,  typo  of,  89, 
Cornu,  anterior,  4. 

,.      caput  and  cervix.  3. 
,.      poiterior,  3.  .IIS. 
Corpora  olbicautiu,  30,  44. 
„       geniculate,  28,  48. 
„        qnadrigemiD&,  2S. 
itriaU.  28. 
Corjius  trapezoidcB,  IG,  23. 
Corpiuulea  of  netvo-fibrea,  73. 
Correepoodence,  variations  in  the,  110. 
Cortex  cerebri,  62. 
„      depth  of,  95. 
,,      eiciUbility  of,  111,  112. 
„       functional  equivalence  of,  113. 
„      histolo^  of,  63. 
,,      lamination  of,  145. 
Cortical  odheaiona,  441,  442. 

„  and  alcoholisni,  442. 

Coupland  {Dr.)  on  meningeal  engorge. 
ment.  440. 


Cranium,  morbid  atates  of,  433. 
C'riclUon-BroiPne  (Sir  J.)  on  anchiiMd 
hnniorrhagc,  430. 
brain  wei^ts.  4SS. 
<i.  P.,  264. 
,,  localisation,  4!H). 

Critical  periods  of  life,  128. 
Crucial  sulcus,  87. 
Crueta,  27. 

,.       jiassagc  into  cnpeule,  31 . 
,,      iiyatem  of  librca  in,  31. 

Danllo  on  phosphorus  [oisoning,  4S0. 
Deafness,  depressioa  acoompanyuig,  132. 
Decorative  tendency  in  G.  P„  257. 
Decussation,  ontt^rior  sensory,  34. 

,,  of  cerebellar  peilnnele,  37. 

„  of  trochlear  nerve,  30. 

Degeneration,  colloid,  4H6. 
fatty.  471. 

fuscous,  473,  40R.  SOU. 
,.  grouuhu,  471,  530,  534. 

„  miliary,  458. 

pigmentary,  473, 496,  SOflt 
524. 
Degradation  (tissue)  from  disease.  480. 
,,  from  disUK,  4S7. 


DelJrioQt  mania,  ITS,  I 
Delirium,  alcobolio.  207. 
Delusional  foruis  of  alcoholism,  312. 

„  insanity,  192. 

Delusions,  teneaig  of.  120. 

, ,  in  alcoholic  insanity,  295, 296, 

,,  „  climacteric  insanity,  303. 

,,  epileptic  insanity,  245. 
,.  „  general  lAratysia.  3.M. 

.,         of  senile  and  niunomanioool, 
421, 
opliniiiitic,  295. 

Dementis,  acute  primary,  157,  162, 
,,  consecutive.  100. 

..         secondary  and  tis-sue  degro- 

daUon,  482,  4H9. 
„         senile,  408. 
Dentate  nucleus,  13. 
Denudations,  uniform  and  partial,  176. 
Depression,   couditiojis  of  pathological, 
lUi. 
definition  of.  115. 
degrees  of,  137. 
reaction-time  in.  327. 
sUtesct.  116,  150. 
Deprivation,  mental,  188. 
Developmental  arrest,  177.  188.476,479. 
Diffusion-currents  in  epilepsy.  !"' 
otcoholio 


Discharge  (i 


otcohoiio  insanity, 
epilepsy,  53S. 
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DiBBolation  in  senile  insanity,  414. 

„         planes  of,  128. 
Disuse  (functional)  and  tissue-degrada- 
tion, 487. 
Divergencies  in  laminar  type,  94. 
Danders  on  pupillary  reactions,  276. 
Dudley  {Dr,  Urm, )  on  cerebellar  atrophy, 

467. 
Dura  mater,  adhesions  of,  435. 

„      bony  plates  in,  436. 

„      inflammation  of,  435,  436. 

,,      morbid  states  of,  434-436. 
Durand-Fardel  on  hsemorrhaffe,  454. 
Duretf  researches  of,  113,  114,  435,  446. 
Dynamic  attributes  of  perception,  119. 
I^schromatopsia  in  alcoholism,  298. 

Eberth  on  the  capillaries,  78. 

,,  „      vascular  tunics,  76. 

Ecker  on  the  convolutions,  60. 
Effort,  sense  of  conscious,  121. 
Egoism  of  the  general  paralytic,  251. 
,,        ,,       pubescent  subject,  338. 
Elastic  coat  of  cortical  arteries,  75. 
Klectric  stimulation  of  cortex,  113. 
Eminentiffi  teretes,  9,  10. 
Encephalon,  comparative  and  embryo- 
logical,  55. 
Enfeeblement,  states  of  mental,  188. 
Enuresis  in  G.  P.,  286 
Environment  in  monomania,  193. 

physical  and  physiological, 

143. 
resistance  of,  119, 121, 124, 

315. 
transformations  of,  126. 
Epicerebral  space,  76,  81. 
Epigastric  voice  in  alcoholism,  317. 
Epilepsia  larvata,  185,  186. 
Epilepsy,  aura  in,  227. 

automatism  of,  186,  234,  235, 

239,  244. 
dreamy  state  of,  185,  186. 
(grand  et  petit  mal),  231. 
HuqhliiujH' Jackson    {Dr, )    on, 

525. 
impulsive  states  of,  242,  244. 
interparozysmal  stage  of,  239. 
nature  of,  525. 
nucleus  of  nerve- cells  in,  523- 

525. 
pathology  of,  522-528. 
pigmentary    degeneration    in, 

524. 
post-paroxysmal  period,  232. 
premonitory  stage  of,  227. 
pre-paroxysmal  period  of,  226. 
senile,  408. 
sensory,  225. 
,,        vacuolation  of  nuclei,  523-525. 
Epileptic  discharge,  221. 

,,        hypochondriasis,  241. 
,,        katatonia,  238. 
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Epileptic  mania,  233. 
neurosis,  221. 
paroxysm,  230l 
status,  238. 
Epileptic  insanity,  221-250. 
definition,  221. 
degrees  of  reduction  in, 

223. 
delusional  states  in,  245. 
diffasion-currents  in,  222. 
discharge    fix>m    sensory 

areas,  224. 
homicide  in,  247. 
hysterical  attacks  of^  285. 
malingering  in,  246. 
medico-legal  aspects,  243. 
nascent  nerve-tracks,  223. 
reaction-time  in,  242. 
treatment  of,  249. 
Epileptiform  attacks  in  alcoholism,  328. 

„      G.  P.,  260,  281. 
£!quivalence,  functional,  113. 
Esquird  on  the  mimetic  tendency,  187* 
EiocUd  on  the  keratoid  sheath,  73. 
Exaltation,  definition  of,  162. 

„  impulsive  states  in,  166. 

„  states  of  mental,  162-176. 

ExcitabiUty  of  cortex.  111,  112. 
Explosiveness  of  nerve-tissue,  131. 
Extra-limbio  type  of  cortex,  89. 
Extra-polar  conduction,  114. 

Facial  nerve,  genu,  20,  22. 

„  nucleus,  19,  20. 

Falx  cerebri,  Blumenbach  on,  436. 
,,  ossification  of,  436. 

Fasciculus,  posterior  longitudinal,  24, 
34,40. 
retroflexus,  47. 
solitarius,  8,  11,  17. 
„  teres,  9. 

Feelings,  the  non-relational,  116. 
Ferrier{Dr.  Dd.)  on  the  convolutions, 61. 

„      frontal  lobes, 

493. 
„      motor  area,  96. 
physiological     experi- 
ments, 109,  111. 
Fifth  nerve,  ascending  root  of,  11,  22. 
Fillet,  15,  23,  37. 
,,      of  crus,  34. 
Fimbriffi,  44. 
Fishes,  brain  of,  55,  56. 
Fissure,  calcarine,  60. 

„        hippocampal,  60. 
Flechsig,  ground-fibres  of,  5. 
Flesch  on  phosphorus  poisoning,  480. 
Flexures,  cranial,  59. 
Fore-brain,  configuration  o^  49. 
Formatio  reticularis,  4,  14. 
Fornix,  pillars  of,  30,  44. 
Franck  and  PUres,  researches  of,  112. 
Friction,  Romanes  on  ganglionic,  133. 
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FriUch  and  HUsug,  researches  of,  111. 
FromanrCa  striations,  72,  73. 
Frontal  lobe,  functions  of,  491,  493. 
Fnlminating  psychoses,  131,  176,  181. 
Funiculus  gracilis  and  cuneatus,  9,  II. 
Fuscous  degeneration,  473,  476. 

Galezowski  on  chromatic  ansBsthesia, 

298. 
OcUton,  reaction  register  of,  135. 
Ganglia  of  crust  and  tegment,  27. 

,,       olfactory,  56. 
Ganglion,  basal  optic,  49. 
Ganglionic  cells  of  cortex,  95. 

,,        layer  of  motor  area,  101. 
Oa8kell*8  visceral  system  of  nerves,  4. 
Gelatinous  substance  of  Jiolando,  3,  11, 

513. 
General  Paralysis,  250-288. 

amyotrophic  form  of,  511- 

513. 
angio-neuroses  in,  503. 
ataxic  form  of,  518-520. 
articulation  in,  258. 
atrophy  of  bladder  in,  285. 
bladder  troubles  in,  284. 
blood  in,  288. 
bowel  troubles  in,  286. 
cerebral  seizures  in,  259. 
chronic    alcoholism    and, 

538. 
classification  of,  502. 
deep  reflexes  in,  278,  281. 
delusions  of,  255. 
early    moral    perversions, 

252. 
early  paresis  in,  254. 
enfeebled  attention  in,  253. 
epileptiform    seizures    in, 

259,  261. 
facial  expression  in,  258. 
first  stage  of,  497. 
genuine  tabetic  form,  520. 
headache  in,  521. 
membranes  in,  497. 
meningeal      htemorrhage, 

499. 
nerve-elements  of  cord,507. 
oculo  -  motor      symptoms, 

263-277. 
paralytic  seizures  in,  262, 

263. 
parenchymatous   myelitis, 

509. 
pathological    anatomy   of, 

493-521. 
prodromal  stage  of,  251. 
pseudo  -  tabetic    form    of, 

513-518. 
reaction-time  in,  263. 
rheumatoid  pains  in,  520. 
scavenger-cells  in,  494-497, 
505. 
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General  Paralysis,  second  stage  of,  500. 
self  -  decorative    tendency 

in,  257. 
sexual  perversions  in,  257. 
spinal  cord  in,  501-521. 
„      symptoms  in,   277> 
501. 
syncopal  attacks  in,  259. 
tabetic  gait  in,  281. 
third  stage  of,  501. 
transient  amnesia  in,  253. 
vascular    implication    in, 

504. 
vasomotor     derangement^ 
254. 

Geniculate  bodies,  28,  38. 
Gestation,  insanity  during,  374-376. 
Giant  cells  of  Betz,  66,  106. 

,,  cortex,  95. 

Globose  cells,  69. 
Globus  pallidus,  54,  55. 
Glosso-phar3mgeal  origin,  17. 
Golgi  on  spider-cells,  84. 
OoWs  columns,  5,  506. 
Ootoera,  ascending  sensory  tract  of,  5. 
,,      on  epileptic  automatism,  186. 
Granular  disintegration,  471-473. 
Granule  cell,  64,  94. 
Gratioiet  on  the  convolutions,  61. 
,,      olfactory  area  of,  53,  91. 
,,      optic  radiations  of,  33,  44. 
Oriesinger  on  arachnoid  opacities,  435. 
,,  cerebral  irritation,  117. 

,,  chronic  dementia,  191. 

Groupings,  significance  of  cell-,  100. 


HaBmoglobin  in  G.  P.  diminished,  288. 
,,  puerperal  insanity,  370. 

Haemorrhage,   Andral  and  Charcot  on, 

454. 
arachnoid,  437-441,  499. 
Crichton-Brovnit  (»S'tr)  on, 

439. 
Lawson  {Dr.  Robert)  on, 

440. 
Bokitanfikf/  on,  4.38. 
Hallucination  in  alcoholic  insanity,  293, 

298,  316,320. 
in  lactational  period,  382. 
in  recurrent  in  sanity,  215. 
in  seclusion,  167. 
Heiniplegic  seizures  in  G.  P. ,  263. 
Heredity  and  senility,  408. 

,,         in  recurrent  insanity,  203,  204. 
Heuhnfr  on  cerebral  circulation,  446. 
Hippocampal  fissure,  60. 
His,  perivascular  canals  of,  76,  81. 
IlUzig,  localisations  of,  61. 

,,      physiological  experiments  of,  109, 
111. 
Homicidal  impulse,  179. 
,,  insanity,  184. 

Homicide  and  epilepsy,  247. 
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Horn  (anterior),  motor  cells  of,  4. 

„     (posterior),  sensory  cells  o^  3,  613, 
Homed  cells  of  cortex,  68. 
Horsley  ( Victor),  localisations  of,  61. 

on  the   frontal   lobes, 

4»2. 
physiological      experi- 
ments of,  109,  112. 
HugldingS'Jackaon  {Dr,)  on  the  nerve- 
cells,  &c.,  109,  222,  223,  525. 
Hanger  of  the  nerve-cell,  131. 
Hu88  {Magnus)  on  chronic  alcoholism, 

304. 
on  classification  of  alco- 
holism, 331. 
on      Swedish     dram- 
drinkers,  307. 
Huxley  on  the  convolutions,  61. 
Hypnotism  and  stupor,  152- 154. 
Hypoaria,  56. 
Hypochondriacal  melancholia,  143. 

„  „      at    puberty, 

146. 
„      delusions  of, 
144-147. 
morbid  crav- 
ingsof,147. 
,,      suicide      in, 
147. 
oesopha^mus,  144. 
Hypochondriasis,  epileptic,  241. 

„  senile,  417. 

Hypoglossal  nuclei,  16. 
Hyix>physis  cerebri,  58. 
Hysteroid  attacks  in  epilepsy,  235. 

Identity,  faUure  of,  124. 
Idiocy,  nerve-cells  in,  70. 
niegitimaoy  and  puerperal  insanity,  369. 
Illusions  (sexual)  in  alcoholic  insanity, 

317. 
Imaginative  faculties  in  mania,  169. 
Imitotiveness  of  youth,  337. 
Impulse  and  alcoholic  excess,  186. 

„  „        insanity,  291, 301. 

„     and  dreamy  state  of  epilepsy, 

185. 
,,     homicidal,  179. 

„  aura  in,  180. 

, ,  masked  epilepsy,  1 85. 

insane,  178,  179. 
Impulsive  features  in  epileptic  insanity, 

242,  244. 
mania,  166. 
recurrentinsanity, 
214. 
insanity,  131. 
Incidence  of  insanity  as  to  age,  397. 
Incoherence  of  mania,  169. 
Incontinence  in  G.  P.,  284. 
Inflammation  of  brain,  448. 
Inflated  cells,  69. 
Infundibulum,  50. 
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Inhibition,  110,  111,  526. 

Insects,  cephalic  ganglion  o(  56. 

Insula,  30,  54,  60. 

Intemperance  and  recurrent   insanity, 

204,  2ia 
Interannular  segments,  73. 
Intercalated  layers,  105. 
Intermedio-lateral  tract,  4,  535. 
Intima  of  capillaries,  77. 

,,        cortical  arteries,  75. 
Intracellular  digestion,  494. 
Iridoplegia,  associative,  265. 
reflex,  265. 
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Kahlbaum  on  katatonia,  238. 
Katatonia,  epileptic,  238. 
Keratoid  sheath,  73. 
Kesteven  on  colloid  degeneration,  469. 

„  miliary  sclerosis,  458. 

Knee-jerk  in  G.  P.  (aUlished),  280. 
,,  „  (increased),  278. 

KdUiker  on  nerve-processes,  72. 
Kreysaig  on  phosphorus  poisoning,  480. 
Kries  and  Auerbach  on  reaction- time^  136. 
KUhne  on  the  keratoid  sheath,  73. 
Kupjtr's  stratum  moleculare,  92. 

reticulare,  92. 
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Labile  equilibrium,  201. 
Lactation,  insanity  during,  376. 
„         physiology  of,  386. 
,,         risks  of,  376. 
Lactational  insanity,  delusions  of,  377. 

etiology  of,  384. 
hallucinations,  382. 
prognosis,  389. 
sexual  perversions, 

382. 
suicide,  379. 
symptoms,  377. 
„  ,,         treatment,  391. 

Lacunar  layer  of  comu  Ammonis,  92. 
Lamina  medullaris  of  Burdock,  45. 
Lamins  medullares,  54. 
Laminar  arrangement  of  cells,  96. 
„       types  of  cortex,  88,  105. 
Lamination  of  comu  Ammonia,  89,  92. 
cortex,  85. 
extra-limbus,  89,  91. 
limbic  (upper),  88,  89. 
„      (modified    upper), 
88,  90. 
motor  area,  99-101. 
olfactory  bulb,  89,  93. 
„      type  (inner),  88, 
91. 
„  (modified), 
89,91,105. 
„  (outer),   88, 
90. 

Lamprey,  55. 

LanaoU  on  nerve-processes,  72. 
Landois  and  Stirling  on  growth,  336. 
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Lanlrnnann  on  uerve-Hbrc*,  73. 
Latent  period,  Ladd  {Pro/.)  on,  130. 

„         ,,      oi  Btimulation,  111,  136. 
liBterftl  tnuied'Bfstem,  12,  17. 

„  ,,        sensory     nucleus 

of,  17. 
Xomon  [Dr.  Bobtrt)  on  arachnoid  crsts, 

138. 
Lemnucui,  23.  37,  38. 
Lenticular  nncleus,  '28,  49,  64. 
LtoKi  (O.  H.),   autRgonism  of  growth 

and  deTelopment,  336. 
Limbic  arc  of  rabbit's  brain,  86. 
„       „   tjpeof  upper,  88.  SB, 
„      lobe,  tU. 

,,      type,  DioiUfied  upper,  88,  90. 
LocaliBation  of  fuuction,  61, 
Locomotor  ataxia  in  G.  P.,  518. 
LocuB  iMprulcna,  25. 

„     niger,  30. 
Luya'  centre  median,  4d,  63. 
Lymph-coimectivB  system,  33,  484. 

„  „   in  senile  atropby, 

443.  484,  486. 

Lymphatic  Ejatem  of  brain,  80. 

I^ra,  44. 


Major  [Dr.  H.  C.)  on  cerebellar  atrophy, 
467. 
„  graDular  degenera- 

tion, 457,  471. 
Maliogcring  in  epilepiiy,  246. 
Mania,  acuta  deliriooa,  172,  176. 

„      bodily  symptoms  in,  171. 

„      epileptic,  233. 

„      onset  of,  168, 

„      periodicity  of,  172. 

„      a  potn,  207. 

„      senile,  400. 

„      Byoiptonu  of,  170-171. 

„      temperature  in,  172-173. 

„     tronaltoria,  187. 
Mare  on  homicidal  impnlse,  ISI. 
Marat  [Dr.)  on  alcoholic  diseHses,  307. 
Mtuing  {Rudolf)  on  alcohol,  .W5. 
Maaturbatioa  andimumity,  356, 358,300. 
Maitdllcy  [Dr.)  on  mania  transitoria.lSL 
Medico-legal  aspects  oF  epilepay,  187. 
Medulla  oblongata,  8. 

„  columns  of.  12,  20. 

MednUary  groove,  57. 

Medullated  intenuinular  segments,  73. 

,,  nen'e-Gbre,  T2. 

Melancholia,  affective,  137,  138. 
,.  agitans,  147. 

,,  clinicalgroopBof,  138,  142. 

delusional,  138,  141. 
„  hypochondriacal,  143. 

senile.  407,  418. 


Melnncliolic  stadiuni,  168. 
Menstrual  derangement  and  oonvnlsiv^    ' 
neuroBei,  184.  ' 

„  Bod    recurrent     in* 

sanity,  207. 
.,  and     stupor,     34 1^ 

346,349. 
MercKT  [Dr.    Cba».)    on    the    ncrvona 

system,  625. 
Mrr»un  [Dr.)  on  climacteric   inMUiity, 


494. 

„  phagocytes,  494, 

Mtynrrt  on  cerebellar  atrophy,  456. 
,.  cortiusl  tatninatiori,  S8, 
„  depth  of  coi-tex,  95, 

„         norve-tdls,  63,  67.  08.  70. 
Mimetic  tendency,  ^•^uiroi  on,  187. 
Molecular  stratum  of  Kupffrr,  9*2. 
Monomania,  cases  of,  194,  200. 
,,  ilelinition  oi.  IW, 

„  environmental      resietaiioo 

in.  193. 
, ,  genesis  of,  192. 

„  mystic  symboliam  in,  194. 

„  perverted  ideation  in.  193. 

Monoplegic  seizures  in  O.  P.,  2«3. 
Monro,  foramen  of,  68. 
Moral  perversion  in  G.  P.,  253. 
Motto  on  cerebral  circulation,  446. 
Motor  area  of  cortex,  99. 

„    cell-groupinga,  102,  104. 
„     cells,  66,  101. 

,,     cnfeeblemeut  in  alcoholiiiro,  323. 
Moxon  [Dr.   W.)  on  the  cerebral  vein^ 

Mnscolar  coat  of  arteries,  75,  jSS. 

element  of  mind,  118.  121. 
Mydriasis,  paralytic,  264. 
Myelitis,  parenchymatous,  509. 
Myosis.  paral<^tic.  264. 
,,        BpaaUc,  264. 

Nates,  strnctnre  of,  3H, 

Negative  states  of  mind.  117, 

Norve-cella,  63-70. 

,,  angnlar,  64. 

.,  comparative  size  of,  108, 

,.  developmental  arrest,  475- 


I 


inflated  or  globose,  69. 
motor,  66. 
nucleus  of,  109-111. 
primitive    and    degencca 

typo.  478,  627. 
pyramidal,  65. 
JfoM(i>r,|on,  527. 
■tgniScouco  of  form,  527. 
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Nerve-cells,  significance  of  size,  107. 

„  spindle-shaped,  70. 

Nerve-discharges  in  alcohoUsm,  320. 
Nerve-fibres,  71-75. 

corpuscles  of,  73. 
destruction  of,  482. 
naked,  71. 
Nerve-tracts,  forcing  of  nascent,  223. 
Nested  cells  of  cortex,  96,  102. 
Neural  canal,  57. 
Neuro-enteric  canal,  58. 
Neuroglia  cells,  79,  80. 

„        matrix,  78. 
Niemeyer  on  puncta  vasculosa^  448. 
Nocturnal  crises,  166. 
Notochord,  59. 

Nuclear  lamina  of  Ammon's  horn,  92. 
Nucleus,  acoustic  (anterior),  21. 
„        (external),  21. 
„        (internal),  2(X 

ambiguus,  25. 

amygdaloid,  52. 

caudatus,  28,  51. 

clavate,  7,  8,  12,  14. 

cuneate,  7,  8,  12,  14. 

dentate  (cerebellum),  13. 

facial,  20,  23. 

hypoglossal,  10,  12,  16. 

of  lateral  columns,  14,  17,  20. 

lenticularis,  30,  49,  54. 

of  nerve-ceUs,  109,  111. 

of  oculo-motor,  26. 

ruber  of  tegmentum,  26,  37> 
39. 

sacral  {Stilling),  4. 

tecti,  13,  23. 

trigeminal  (motor),  25. 

trochlearis,  26. 

vaouolation  of,  523. 

vago-accessorv,  10,  12. 
Nursing  mother,  qualifications  of,  389. 
Nutritive  impairment,  acute,  129,  130. 
Nystagmus  in  alcoholism,  328, 

Obersteiner  on  the  lymphatics,  80. 
Object-consciousness,  failure  o(  116, 118, 

137,  321. 
Oculo-motor  nucleus,  26. 

„         symptoms  in  G.  P.,  263-277. 
CEsophaffismus  m  hypochondriasiB,  144. 
OgsUm  {Dr. )  on  alcohol,  305. 
Ol&ctory  area,  53,  91. 
„        bulb  (tyj»e),  89. 
,,        cortex  (type),  88,  89. 
Olivary  body  (accessory),  15. 
,,      (inferior),  14,  20. 
„      (superior),  19,  23. 
fasciculus,  15. 
Optic  disc  in  mania  {Dr.  AUJbuU),  171. 
ganglion  (basal),  49. 
nerve  (origin),  49. 
radiations  of  Oratiolet,  33,  44. 
Optimism  in  alcoholic  insanity,  295. 
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Orjila  on  alcoholic  poisoning,  305. 
Ovarian    derangement   at    pubescence, 

v4o,  «>41f. 

Over-strain  and  tissue-degradation,  486. 

Pachymeningitis  (externa),  435,  43a 

„  (interna),  437. 

Pain  and  pleasure,  genesis  of,  133,  134. 

„    in  G.  P.,  520,  521. 
Paretic  states  in  alcoholism,  325. 
Parietal  sulcus,  primary,  87. 
Pathology  of  chronic  alcoholism,  528- 
541. 
,,         epileptic  insanity,  522-528. 
„         ^neral  paralysis,  493-521. 
„         msanity,  489-492. 
„         secondary    dementia,   482- 
488. 
Peduncles  of  pineal  gland,  42,  47. 
„        of  thalamus,  35,  51. 
,,        superior  cerebellar,  37,  39. 
Peduncular  sensory  tract,  32,  33,  34. 
Perception,  statical  and  dynamic  attri- 
butes of,  119. 
Percy  {Dr,)  on  alcoholic  stimuli,  305. 
Pericellular  sacs,  81. 
Periodici^  of  maniacal  reductions,  172* 
Perivascular  cells,  82. 

„  channels,  76,  81. 

Personality,  double,  125. 

,,        transformations  of,  124,  127* 
Perversions,  monomaniacal,  193. 
Pia-arachnoid,  adhesions  of,  441. 

alcoholic  excess,  436. 
morbid  states  of,  436. 
opacities  and  thickening 
of,  436. 

Pig,  nerve-cells  of,  68,  70,  96. 
Pigmentary  degeneration,  473-476. 
Pineal  body,  37,  47. 
Pitres,  researches  of,  112. 
Pituitary  body,  30,  58. 
Pneumofi|astric  in  hypochondriacal  mel- 
ancholia, 144. 
Pons  Varolii,  19. 

„  brachia  of,  19. 

Popow  on  phosphorus  poisoning,  480. 
Positive  states  of  mind,  117. 
Posterior  perforated  space,  30. 
Pregnancy,  insanity  during,  374-376. 
Premature  senility,  426. 
Primary  processes  of  cells,  67}  71. 
Primitive  nerve-fibrils,  71. 
Prognosis  in  pubescent  insanity,  362-364. 
„  puerperal       „        371, 

„  recurrent       ,,        214-22QL 

Protoplasmic  processes.  66,  71. 
Pseudo-tabetic  G.  P.,  513-518. 
Psycho-motor    centres,    contiguity   of, 

114. 
Puberty,  egoism  of,  338. 

„        initiative  tendency  in,  338. 
„       SmUh  {Dr.  Edward)  on,  337. 
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•Pnpik  in  mMral  pMralyaifl,  263-S77. 
Pyramidal  traete  (croaaed),  6. 

(direct),  5. 

(in  cnuta),  32. 
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Quadrifireminal  bodies,  28, 36. 

Quetdet  on  growth,  336. 

Rabbit,  nerve-cells  of,  68. 

, ,        topography  of  brain  of,  86. 
Radiations  of  OratioUt,  33. 
RanvieTy  nodes  of,  73. 
Rat,  nerve-cells  of,  68. 
Reaction-time  in  alcoholic  insanity,  J35, 

326,  327. 
epileptic  insanity,  242. 
exaltation  and  depression, 

327. 
eeneral  paralysis,  135, 263. 
health  and  disease,  135. 
KritH  and   Auerbach  on, 

136. 
melancholia,  134, 135, 327. 
Reconstructive   period    of   climacteric, 

400. 
Recoverability  of  mania  and  melancholia, 

190. 
Recnrrent  insanity,  201-220. 

adolescent  sabjects 

and,  208. 
affe  and,  210. 
alcoholic  excess  and, 
204,  216. 
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81L 

tzmoflmtiiDi      aad, 
213. 

>;  treatment  of,  220. 

Redactions,  epileptic,  223,  240. 
„  melancholic,  138. 

„  senile,  414,  419. 

Reflexes  (deep)  in  G.  P.,  278. 
Regional  distribution  of  nerve-cells,  95. 
RM  on  climacteric  insanity,  396. 
ReU,  island  of,  30. 

„     substantia  innominata  of,  34. 
Re-integration,  127. 
Relation,  definition  of,  120. 
Relational  element  of  mind,  decline  oi, 

120. 
Representativeness,  enfeebled,  118. 
„  vigour  of,  123. 

Reptiles,  brain  of,  57. 
Resistance,  sense  of,  119,  120. 
Restiform  columns,  10,  12. 
Restriction  of  the  will,  120,  315. 
Retention  in  6.  P.,  284. 
Reticular  formation,  4,  14. 
Reticulated  stratum  of  Kupffer^  92. 

„  white  substance,  86. 

RevivabUity  of  impressions,  310. 
Rhythm,  nutritional,  132. 
Rodents,  brain  of,  63,  86. 
RokUafisky  on  arachnoid  opacities,  486. 
, ,  on  engor/;^  membranea,  446. 

Rolando^  fissure  of,  60. 

„        tubercle  of,  25. 
Romanes  on  "  ganglionic  friction,"  138. 
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Boof -nuclei  of  Stilling,  13,  23. 
Boot-zones  of  cord,  8. 
JR088  {Dr. )  on  the  lateral  cell-groupB,  14. 

,,     mixed  system,  4. 
nerve-cells,  482,  527. 
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Sankey  (Dr.)  on  recurrent  insanity, 

201. 
Scavenger-cells  and  chronic  alcoholism, 

529-533. 
fibrillation  of,  83,  497. 
general    paralysis  and, 

494-505. 
miliary    sclerosis    and, 

462. 
nerve-fibre  plexus  and, 

483-488. 
senile  atrophy  and,  443. 
spinal  cord  and,  505. 
Schd/er's  researches,  112,  492. 
Sclerosis,  miliary,  458. 

„  histology  of ,  460-464. 

,,  scavenger-cells  in,  462. 

Seclusion  and  hallucination,  167. 
Secondary  processes  of  cells,  67,  71. 
Senile  amnesia,  414,  422. 
„      atrophy,  417. 

convulsions,  408. 
dementia,  408. 
epilepsy,  408. 
hypochondriasis,  417. 
mania,  406. 
melancholia,  407. 
Senile  epoch,  changes  of,  405. 

„        recurrent  insanity  and,  211. 
Senile  insanity,  adhesions  in,  444. 
amnesia  of,  414,  422. 
alcohol  and,  410. 
atrophy  and,  417. 
delusions  and,  421. 
onset  and  prodromata,  413. 
reductions  of,  414,  419. 
scavenger-cells  in,  443. 
sexual  perversions  in,  416. 
Senility,  premature,  410,  426,  456. 
Sensory  areas  in  epileptic  insanity,  224. 
cells  of  posterior  horn,  4. 
columns,  termination  of,  32. 
nerves  of  skin,  144. 
troubles  in  alcoholism,  321. 
Seriality  of  thoaght,  disturbed,  118. 
Sexual  divergence,  336,  352. 

element  in  puerperal   insanity, 

366. 
illusions  in  alcoholism,  317. 
perversions  of  G.  P.,  257- 

„  of  lactational  cases, 

382. 
Sheath  of  Schwann,  73. 
Sheep,  nerve-cells  of,  68,  96. 
Skae  (Dr.)  on  climacteric  insanity,  398. 
Smith  {Dr.  Edward)  on  puberty,  337. 
Softening,  cerebral,  450. 
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Softening,  localised,  452,  453,  491. 
Solitary  arrangement  of  cells,  94,  96. 

„       fjEisciculus,  8,  17. 
Sound-rod  of  Bergmann,  21. 
Spasmodic  states  in  alcoholism,  328. 
Spencer  {Herbert),    automatic   segrega- 
tion, 123. 
faint  and  vivid  states,  118. 
relational    and    non  -  rela- 
tional feelings,  116. 
variations   in    the     corre- 
spondence, 116. 
Spider-cells,  83. 

„  in  G.  P.,  494. 

,,  in  senile  atrophy,  443. 

Spiegelberg  on  growth  and  development, 

336. 
Spinal-accessory,  origin  of,  17. 
Spinal  cord,  alcoholism  (chronic)  and, 

539. 
amyotrophic  implication, 

511-513. 
anterior  radicular  zone,  8. 
antero-lateral  columns,  7. 
bilateral  symmetry  of,  2. 
cell-groupmgs  of,  4. 
combined    system-disease 

of,  510. 
commissural  tracts  of,  8. 
direct  cerebellar  tract  of,  7. 
in  G.  P.,  501-521. 
intermedio-lateral  tract  of, 

4. 
medullated  columns  of,  5. 
posterior  columns  of,  24, 

513,  524. 
pyramidal  tracts  of,  5,  6, 
506. 

Spinal  symptoms  in  G.  P.,  277. 
Spindle-cells  of  cortex,  70. 
Statical  attributes  of  perception,  119. 
Status  epilepticus,  238. 
Stephany  on  nerve-cells,  63. 
Stigmata,  77. 

Stimulation  (electric)  of  cortex,  113. 
Stomata,  77. 

Stratum  gelatinosum,  93. 
glomerulosum,  93. 
granulosum,  93. 
reticulare,  92. 
zonale,  15,  35,  46,  51. 
Striae  acoustic^e,  10,  20,  21. 

,,     terminales,  53. 
Striate  layer  of  comu  Ammonis,  92. 
Stupor,  blood  in,  .350. 
causes  of,  151. 
hypnotism  and,  152-154. 
recurrent  insanity  and,  207. 
melancholia  with,  155-157. 
states  of,  150-162. 
Style  of  pineal  peduncle,  47. 
Subject-consciousness,  rise  of,  116. 
Subjective  in  lower  organisms,  143. 
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ominata.  34. 
ra(4-Mwm«-inff),  36,  40, 
Subthal&O'-'    ody,  42. 
SoicidBt  ■•■       Iw.  167. 
SnicU  t>tiaga,  140,  147. 

Snide  iholic  insanity,  292. 

„         _j  jKichondriaaiB,  147. 

„         puerperul' insanity,  367- 
9nl(u,  sieniticance  of,  1)7. 
Burcingfi,  !" 


Symboliam.  myatic,  194. 
Syncopal  uttacltB  in  G.  F.,  259, 
SyBtem-diBeases  of  the  cord,  506. 

TalseUe  gait  in  G.  P..  281. 
Twnia  pontis,  3a 

„     semicircularia,  53. 
Tagmentum,  37,  37. 
Temperature  in  mania,  172, 173. 
TbalameDcephalon,  41. 
Thalamic  capsale,  46. 

, ,        iK>uuectious  with  hemiaphercs, 

46. 
„        fasciculi  (direct  and  deouBaat- 

iOK).  *5. 
„        pedancle  (inferior),  35. 
,,        tubercle,  43. 
ThalamoB  opticua,  28,  42. 
Thought,  inUBuulnr  element  of,  119. 
Till  on  climacteric  insanity,  398, 
Toxic  mia,  13S. 

Transitional  forms  of  cortex,  SS,  104,  lOS. 
Troumatiam  aod  recurrent  insanity,  213. 
Treatment  of  epili^pay,  249. 
Trifacial,  aaceuding  root  of.  11,  22,  35. 
Trigeminal,  descending  root  of,  25. 
„  median  root  of,  25. 

„  motor  nucleus  of,  25. 

Trigonnm  olfactorium,  53. 
Trochlear  nerve,  micleus  of,  26. 

root-m>rea  o£,  26. 
Trouiuau  on  growth,  336. 


Tubercle  of  thalamus  (anterior),  42,  46. 
Tate  {Dr.  Bally)  on  colloid  degenera- 

„  miliary  aclerOBU, 

45^4&4. 
Tuie  (Dr.  Hack)  on  homicidal  intpnlK^ 

180,  183. 
Tnnica  adventitia,  76,  7S. 
medio,  75,  78. 
mnacularis,  75,  78. 
Tiirck,  coluDias  of^  6. 
Turner  {Prof.)  on  the  convolntdoni,  U. 
Typea  of  cortical  lamination,  SB. 
„      divergence  in.  91. 
„      five-  and  six-laminated,  f)T. 
lypha-mania.  173. 


DtePlnS  involution  and  a 


Dity,  376- 


Vagna,  origin  of,  17,  IS. 
Vascular  impltcatiou  iu  alcohoUsoi,  533, 
„        procosB  of  acaveoger-celU,  S3. 
Vascularity  of  cortex  in  iuaanity,  444, 

447. 
Veins  of  cortan,  77. 
Velum,  anterior  medullary,  24. 
Venona  enKorgoment  of  membniLea,  446. 
Ventricle,  floor  of  fonrtii,  24. 
Vesicles,  cerebral,  57. 

\'i!sicnlar  columns  of  Clarke,  3,  18- 
Vicq  d'Azgr'n  bundles,  44- 
I'irchoa  on  pochymeningitia,  437- 
Visceral  oolumna  of  Lodchart  Clarie,  3, 
18,  535,  541. 
illusions  in  alcohoUsni.  293,  317. 
„        nerve-nuclei  of  OtuktU,  4. 
Volition,  reatriction  of,  120,  122. 


Youth,  mimetic  tendency  of,  307- 
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